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PREFACE. 


The  text  hook  of  Homoeopathy  is  Hahnemann's  "Organon." 

Though  this   Organon^  however^  had  appeared  in   many  editions^ 

some  of  its    empiric    data    still    lacked  foundation    according  to 

natural    laws.      Nevertheless    his    doctrines    afforded    to    every 

physician^  who  would  allow  himself  to  be  governed  thereby^  such 

strikingly  favorable   results  that^  as  statistics  at  the  close  of  this 

work  show    beyond    dispute^    they  always   and    everywhere  threw 

physiological  medicine^  vulgo  Allopathy^  quite   in   the  shade. 

• 

But  since  Homoeopathy  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  Thera- 
peutics resting  upon  the  foundation  of  all  the  natural  sciences^ 
Chemistry^  Physics^  Physiology^  etc.^  a  confirmation  of  the  Organon 
and  the  proof  of  its  conformity  with  natural  sciences  may  — 
according  to  the  experience  of  theoretical  and  practical  progress 
made  therein  —  be  required  often  and  at  various  times.  And, 
if  the  practice  of  life  has  a  word  to  say ;  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  practical  physician,  which  he  should  perform  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  to  make  public  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  he  has  acquired,  no  matter  w/iether,  at  tJie  present 
moment,  they  shall  be  regarded  favorably  or  unfavorably ;  for, 
frequently,  t/ieir  real  value  is  finally  settled  by  tJie  future  only. 

A  text  book,  however,  which  should  give  nothing  but  theor- 
etical  indications,  would  come  short  of  its  aim  ;  it  must  present 
examples ;  its  principles  must  be  demonstrated  and  set  forth  by 
cases  and  comparisons  taken  from  life.  Then  every  one  ca?i 
accurately  apply  what  he  has  learned,  to  his  patient,  and,  at 
the  same  time,   confirm   it   by   the  test  of  success. 

Purthermore,  a  text  book,  where  it  has  matters  to  treat 
of  concerning  which  opinions  are  as  yet  divided,  not  only  should 
give  the  convictions    of  its  author^   or   anv  other  authority,   but 
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it  sJiould  set  tliese  matters  forth  in  a  true  light  by  means  of  a 
critique  in  conformity  with  natural  laws^  so  that  one's  con- 
clusion  sliould  not   be  confined  to   the   result  alone. 

Every  criticism  which  my  writings  Jiave  experienced  at 
home  and  abroad^  has  been  conscientiously  considered ;  unscientific 
expositions^  however^  preclude  any  farther  discussion. 

When  I  committed  to  the  press ^  seven  years  ago^  the 
"  Principles  of  Physiology^  Pathology  and  T/ierapeutics  of 
Homoeopathy^^  I  did  not  wish  to  undertake  to  elaborate  a  text 
book  of  the  comprehensive  art  and  science  of  Homoeopathy ;  for 
such  an  undertaking  many  dark  places  were  first  to  be  lighted 
up.  Thus  tJiat  work  of  mine^  remodeled  and  thoroughly  com- 
pleted^  only  now  appears   under  the    title  of  a   text  book. 

I  resign  all  pretence  to  any  party  stand-pointy  since  there 
should  be  no  party  in  science^  consequently  none  in  Therapeutics ; 
I  desire^  on  the  contrary^  that  every  reproach  and  every  attempt 
at  contradiction  should  be  sustained  not  only  subjectively^  but^ 
as  becomes  every  science^   at  least  predominantly  objectively. 

Aside  from  its  contents^  as  indicated  by  the  title,,  this  work 
has  also  the  intention  to  respond  to  the  necessary  though  not 
easy  demands  of  a  medical  logic  elucidated  by  practical  examples; 
for  "•  opinions "  —  and  those,,  unfortunately,,  mean  nothing  but 
^^  faith  in  authorities "  —  separate  physicians  still  more  into 
hostile  camps  and  paralyze  medical  activity  which,,  were  it 
united^  would  always  be  attended  by  the  happiest  results;  these,, 
however,,  are   not   attaijiable  under  such  lamentable  circumstances. 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  clearly  cannot  lie  in  the 
subjects  themselves  about  which  medical  factions  contend^  since 
these  subjects  stand  to  each  other  in  the  natural  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,,  but  is  brought  about  by  arbitrary  ^''conceptions^* 
thereof 

Hence  the  necessity  is  abundantly  apparent  of  intertwining 
the    instruments    of    logic    with    the    contents    of   a    therapeutic 

text  book. 

THE    AUTHOR. 
Nuremberg,   December ^   1S65, 
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Some  competent  authority  —  his  name  escapes  me  —  says  that 
if  one  volunteers  to  sing  before  a  company,  his  singing  is  open 
to  criticism;  but  not  if  he  sings  by  request.  I  may  justly  hope, 
therefore,  for  some  indulgence,  when  I  state  that  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  translating  this  great  work  of  von  Grauvogl  was 
not  sought  by  me.  The  work  was  sent  me  by  tlie  author,  with 
a  request  to  translate  it.  While  I  will  own  that  many  were 
much  more  capable  to  do  the  author  justice  than  myself,  I 
did  not  hear  of  any  who  were  willing  to  undertake  the  labor, 
especially  when  no  publisher  could  be  found  who  would  assuine 
the  risk  of  publishing  the  work.  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
shrink  from  the  task  set  before  me,  neither  from  a  sense  of  my 
own  unfitness,  the  difficulty  of  the  translation,  the  mechanical 
labor  incident  to  such  a  work,  nor  the  responsibility  of  procuring 
the  means  for  printing  the  translation  when  done.  Tlie  work 
has  not  been  performed  in  hours  of  literary  leisure,  but  in  hours 
which  should  have  been  given  to  rest  or  recreation,  since  the 
cares  of  a  city  practice  and  the  management  of  a  medical 
quarterly  left  no  other  time  for  its  performance.  If  any  one 
thinks  that  he  could  have  made  a  better  translation,  I  can  only 
regret  that  his  ability  was  not  accompanied  with  a  readiness  to 
exercise  it.  I  am  gratified  with  the  reflection  that  I  have  done 
the  very  best  I  was  capable  of  doing  under  the  circumstances, 
and  I  now  commit  the  work  to  the  public  with  the  hope  that 
its  imperfections  may  not  be  found  such  as  will  materially  hinder 
its  usefulness,  and  that  it  may  shed  some  ray  of  light  upon  the 
path  of  the  piiysician,  often  obscure,  and  some  new  ray  of  hope 
and   comfort   in   the   bed-chamber   of  the   sick. 

I  should  be  more  than  unjust  if  I  failed  in  this  connection 
to  srive  due  credit  to  those  who  have  assisted  me  in  this  arduous 
undertaking.  Especial  acknowledgment  is  due  to  my  highly 
esteemed  friend,  E.  Tietze,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  care  with 
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which  he  has  revised  the  whole  work ;  to  his  kind  assistance  I 
am  more  indehted  tlian  words  can  express  —  truth  requires  me 
to  say  that  if  the  translation  has  any  merits,  it  is  due  rather  to 
his  learning  than  mine.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  Hering, 
for  the  ilevision  of  the  proving  of  Benzoic  acid  and  for  many 
useful  hints,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Carroll  Dunham,  of  New  York, 
for   many  timely  suggestions  regarding  difficult  passages. 

Nor  should  I  fail  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
O.  S.  Westcott,  of  this  city,  for  his  revision  of  the  mathematical 
portions  of  the  work,  and   for   many  valuable   criticisms. 

Some  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the  friends  who  have 
aided  me  in  this  enterprise  by  their  subscriptions.  Without  their 
aid  this  work  would  not  have  seen  the  day,  and  the  names  are 
given  in  this  edition  that  the  friends  of  Homoeopathy  may  know 
to  whom  they  are  indebted   for  the  appearance  of  this  translation. 

GEO.  E.   SHIPMAN. 
Chicago,  yune  i,  1870. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§.  I. 

The  aim  of  all  science  must  be  directed  to  this:  in  the  place  of  the 
contingent  to  set  up  that  which  law  makes  necessary^  and  every  par- 
ticular to  refer  to  its  universal :  for  these  two  predicates  connect  science 
with  things. 

That  this  postulate  is  not  yet  put  at  the  head  of  every  branch  of 
medical  science  and  art,  is  one  of  the  greatest  riddles  of  this  enlight- 
ened age,  as  we  are  wont,  euphemistically,  to  style  it  In  truth,  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  structure  of  non-Homoeopathic  therapeu- 
tical theories,  is  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  this  postulate,  as  will 
be  more  readily  seen  anon.  Even  in  the  sciences  elementary  to  Ther- 
apeutics, in  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Pathology,  we  find  a  great 
number  of  accidental  observations;  these  are  partly  collected  and 
proved  to  be  correct  by  that  art  of  experiment  which  is  now-a-days 
exclusively  practiced,  partly  rejected,  or,  we  find  those  already  thrown 
away,  are  brought  into  use  again,  and  this  uncertainty  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  contingent,  empirical  knowledge. 

The  subsequent  pages  will  show,  that  the  purely  empirico-experi- 
mental  acquisitions  of  the  dominant  physiological  school  in  therapeu- 
tics are  nothing  but  accidental,  acquired  without  any  principle,  hence 
doubtful  in  particulars  and,  as  to  generals,  without  any  value.  Only 
the  art  of  observation,  i,  e,^  the  mental  capacity  of  connecting  our 
perceptions,  which,  in  the  Homoeopathic  school  is  cultivated  simul- 
taneously with  the  art  of  experiment,  has  been  able  to  find  ways  and 
means,  by  which  the  contingent,  which  is  nothing  but  the  result  of 
casualties,  thus  far  unknown,  is  eliminated  from  medical  practice. 

New  experiments  are,  indeed,  made  every  day,  and  in  every  direc- 
tion, by  the  adherents  of  physiological  medicine,  but  w  ithout  any 
cormexion ;  and  the  demand  of  modern  times  for  isolated  experiments, 
is  set  up  as  an  excuse. 

But  this  accidental  demand  of  the  times,  what  has  it  not  to  excuse? 
This  symbol  of  instability  should  rather  admonish  us  incessantly,  that 
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the  present  hour,  must  throvr  the  pa&t  into  utter  oblivion,  unless  we 
hold  fast,  intellectually,  to  the  useful  things  which  the  past  has  pro- 
duced. We  must  gain  space  in  time^  but  living  space.  Xot  by  tlie 
empiric  accumulation  of  facts  perceived  (facts  of  perception),  but  by 
their  ■well-weighed  appreciation,  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature,  is  their  existence  secured  for  all  time.  Facts,  which  this  . 
criterion  rejects,  are  scicntificaliy  w^orthlcss. 

Hence  in  Hom<Bopathy,  we  strive,  not  only  to  separate  the  con- 
tingency &om  tlie  event,  i.  t.,  to  determine  the  causal  succession  from 
what  has  taken  place,  but  we  also  strive  to  become  master  of  that 
connngency  which  mokes  our  judgment  uncertain.  Although  we 
seek  to  prevent,  but  often  in  vain,  the  contingencies  of  the  event, 
according  to  the  iniles  of  experiment,  analytically,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  remove  the  contingency  from  the  judgment,  synthetically 
only,  by  the  connection  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  these  events,  hence 
in  this  way,  it  is,  that  we  understand  how  to  explain  the  dependence 
of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  and  shape  our  judgment  and  actions 
accordingly.     In  Ikis  synthesis,  consists  the  art  of  observation. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  formation  of  correct  judg- 
ment, is  the  subjective  opinion,  \vhich,  in  physiological  medicine,  meets 
us  at  eveiy  step,  so  persistently,  and  whicli  rests  upon  the  accidental 
degree  of  individual  knowledge.  Hence,  to-day,  the  weight  of  the 
current  opinion  in  the  old  school,  or  the  so-called  physiological  medi- 
cine, inclines  considerably  to  the  side  of  subject! vit}',  consequently,  in 
tiierapeutics,  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  all  subjective  opinions  and 
be  studious  to  turn  ourselves  to  the  objectivity  of  facts,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  govern  these  fncts;  for,  the  con- 
necting of  facts  with  a  conclusion  drawn  therefrom,  docs  not  lie  in 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  subject  forming  it,  but  in  the  laws,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  these  events  had  necessarily  to  occur  as  they  did 
occur,  and  must  occur,  in  all  future  time. 


But  this  can  never  come  to  pass  without  a  strife  with  the  predomi- 
nant subjective  tendency  of  the  physiological  school.  Void  of  inde- 
pendence, i.  e.,  ever  without  any  tenable  principle  hitherto,  it  ia 
irrevocably  linked  with  die  changing  authority  of  its  leaders. 

Men  thus  inclined  become  so  subjective,  that,  with  every  thing 
which  comes  in  question,  tliey  first  think  of  themselves;  and  its  rela- 
tion to  their  own  personality,  so  utterly  arrests  their  whole  attention, 
that  no  time  is  left  to  them  for  the  comprehen^on  of  any  subject  pre 
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sented.  Hence,  their  egotism  so  benumbs  their  capacity  of  perception 
that  they  are  just  as  easily  offended  and  hurt,  as  flattered  and  won. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  conclusions  are  naturally  corrupt  and  in  favor 
of  their  own  side;  the  most  evident  token  of  intellectual  incapacity, 
of  which  examples  enough  will  follow.  But,  if  we  turn  to  objectivity, 
quite  another  view  presents  itself;  for  the  contingent  subjective  mode 
of  connecting  the  mental  associations  of  our  ideas  and  the  necessary 
objective  oneness  of  our  perceptions  are  of  very  different  nature. 
Thence  we  learn,  at  once,  the  incontestible  truth  of  logical  laws,  that 
every  opinion  has  claim  to  validity  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  product  of  the 
value  of  the  object,  in  connection  with  the  perceptive  capacity  of  the 
one  forming  the  opinion;  that  one,  for  instance,  can  only  comprehend 
and  understand  another,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  may  have  acquired,  and  he  will  never  feel  and  realize  this 
subordinate  point  so  long  as  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  increase 
his  knowledge  by  that  of  others. 

Predominant  subjectivity  forms,  in  this  way,  a  complete  armory 
of  natural  weapons  against  intellectual  superiority,  which  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  has  been  the  most  hated  and  the  most  feared,  because 
every  view  of  another  will  thrust  itself,  in  a  hostile  manner,  into  the 
midst  of  its  (subjective)  connections  already  entertained,  and  call  it  to 
renewed  labors,  which  threaten  to  shake  unpleasantly  the  system 
laboriously  completed ;  that  system  of  all  those  who,  though  not  neces- 
sarily old  in  body,  have  prematurely  grown  old  in  mind.  Thus  it 
befel  Pater  Scheiner.  He  was  rebuffed,  when  he  told  his  Prior  of 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  which  he  had  seen  with  his  telescope,  with  these 
words :  I  have  read  Aristotle  through,  and  find  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  you  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  what  you  have  seen  is  only  a 
deception  of  your  senses,  or  of  your  glass,  and  I  warn  you  against 
such  a  heresy. 

§•3- 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  have  a  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
a  thing?  Nothing  more  than,  from  subjective  grounds,  to  believe  it 
or  not  believe  it  Conviction  is  a  m-att^r  oi  reflection  2ind  feeling;  but 
the  domain  and  object  of  knowledge  is  nature.  In  natural  sciences, 
then,  we  never  have  to  do  with  belief  and  conviction,  but  only  and 
simply  with  knowledge.  Every  expression  of  subjectivity,  thus  every 
belief  and  conviction,  in  questions  of  natural  science,  is  void,  a  mere 
subjective  status,  which  has  not  the  least  scientific  value,  so  long  as  the 
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reasons  thereof  are  not  gathered  from  the  objective  state  of  the  object 
considered. 

Perception  and  deduction  form,  it  is  true,  the  sources  of  our  knowl- 
edge, but  to  lind  out  which  knowledge  is  the  subject  of  perception, 
and  which  of  deduction,  to  do  this  secure  from  error,  requires  mani- 
fold intellectual  operations,  sometimes  entirely  overlooked ;  for  wc  inuy 
fancy  that  we  sec  something,  and  really  see  it,  and  yet  our  statement 
concerning  it  is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  deduction.  The  perception  that 
it  is  day  when  the  sun  rises,  and  night  when  it  sets,  is  a  ready  deduc- 
tion to  every  rustic.  But  if  1  should  say  to  him:  "That  which 
you  see,  as  well  as  that  which  you  deduce  therefrom,  is  false;  the  sun 
does  not  rise  and  set,  and  that  which  seems  to  you  to  cause  day  and 
>ving  around  the  sun,"  he  would  stare 
not  so  stupid  as  die  one  who  would 
as  that  on  him.  But  how  would  it 
;  this,  to  go  with  him  into  the  laws 
ne  may  say  tliat  he  is  convinced  that 
worse  by  such  and  such  a  tnratment, 
r  benefited  by  this  or  tliat  treat- 
-,  place,  circumstances, 


night  is,  diat  you  yourself  are 
and  diank  Heaven  that  he  v 
try  to  palm  such  sheer  r 
help  the  matter,  in  such  a  case  e 
of  Astronomy?     Thus,  many  a  i 
such  a  patient  was  made  better  o 
because  he  himself  had  been  injured  o 
ment;  but  what  he  actually  saw,  as  rej 


art  and  science,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  dra\ 
a  matter  very  difficult  or  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  comprehend,  and 
just  as  impossible  would  it  be  to  bring  him  to  any  other  conviction, 
because  such  conviction  must  be  drawn  from  a  region  as  utterly 
unknown  to  him  as  is  that  of  astronomy  to  the  rustic. 


Another  chief  source  of  sluggish  habits  of  thought,  and  prejudices 
arising  from  the  laws  of  mental  association,  is  founil  in  the  habit  of 
considering  that  which  is  incomprehensible  to  he  utterlv  impossible. 
But  as  iitde  as  the  conviction  of  a  thing  lies  in  the  thing  itself,  just  so 
litrie  does  its  incomprehensibility;  this  rather  lies  in  the  contingent 
and  insufficient  perceptive  faculty  of  him  who  cannot  comprehend  it 

Every  fallacy  from  the  source  of  convictions  and  incomprehensi- 
btlides  may,  for  die  ignorant,  assume  even  tlie  appearance  of  science, 
owing  to  the  position  of  its  originator,  as  long  as  the  former  is  so  • 
absurd  as  to  believe  that  we  now  know  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
forms  his  opinions  accordingly,  or  as  long  as  the  latter  are  disposed  to 
announce  objects  of  their  perceptive_/iica//)'  to  he  laws  of  the  perceived 
objects.  With  lliis  fallacy,  Des  Carte's  kindled  a  furious  war  ugainst  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompreliensible  how 
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bodies,  not  in  contact,  can  affect  each  other.  He  could  only  maintiin 
this  position  because,  of  the  primary  forces  of  matter,  that  of  attraction 
at  a  distance  was  unknown  to  him. 

§•5- 

Hence,  it  is  preconceived  opinion,  it  is  prejudice^  which  has,  at  all 
times,  made  the  whole  human  race  inattentive  to  facts  which  ran 
counter  to  propositions  once  accepted,  let  these  facts  be  ever  so  abun- 
dant and  striking.  And,  by  reason  of  this  ineradicable  prejudice, 
regarding  the  indisputable  truth  of  this  position,  once  received  as  cor- 
rect, all  attempts  were  at  once  branded  as  useless,  even  were  it  only  to 
make  an  experiment,  which  might  have  led  one  to  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  those  alleged  facts.  The  opponents  of  Copernicus,  for  example, 
maintained  that  the  earth  stood  still  and  could  not  move,  because  other- 
wise, a  stone  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  could  not  strike  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
direction  different  from  that  required  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  as 
assumed  by  Copernicus.  They  cited  the  case,  also,  of  a  swiftly  sail- 
ing ship,  from  the  mast-head  of  which  if  a  ball  were  dropped,  it  would 
strike,  not  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  but  nearer  the  stern.  But  if  any 
one  had  really  made  this  experiment^  he  would  have  observed  that  the 
ball  would  fall  just  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  and  that  this,  further,  was 
no  proof  against  the  theory  of  Copernicus,  but  for  it.  The  neglect 
of  an  experiment,  which  might  settle  a  dispute,  originates  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  often  more  foolish  than  we  think  we  are. 

§.6. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  most 
usual  and  most  popular  fallacies  which  have  been,  and  still  arc,  used, 
in  vain,  as  weapons  in  the  strife  against  Homoeopathy,  alike  by  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  Would  that  every  one  who  undertakes  to 
render  a  verdict  against  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  HomcEopathy, 
w^ithout  previously  studying  the  science  thoroughly,  and  putting  it  to 
a  practical  test,  might  have  them  ever  before  him  as  warning  exam- 
ples, setting  forth,  as  in  a  mirror,  his  own  intellectual  weakness,  lest 
the  mishap  might  overtake  him  of  willfully  abandoning  himself  to  the 
company  of  the  ignorant;  for,  in  the  forum  of  science,  no  other  explan- 
ation of  the  lamentable  misconception  and  persecution  of  this  science, 
can  be  given,  than  to  attribute  them  to  a  blind  abandonment  of  one's 
self  to  these  paths  of  error. 


3° 

Were  tlie  fact  not  established,  that  the  science  and  art  of  IIomcEo- 
pathy  were  rejected  by  the  Professors  of  the  great  schools  on  the 
ground  of  such  fallacies  as  these,  it  would  be  held  impossible  that 
teachers  in  Universities  sliould  really  presume  to  know  more  than  the 
daily  practice  teaches.  The  tendency  of  these  fallacies  arises  from 
discontent  that  HoitKaopathy  has  sprung  up,  not  from  the  barren  soil 
of  such  men,  but  from  tlie  laboriously  cultivated  field  of  practical 
physicians.  But  these  gentry  make  public  opinion ;  they  have  patient, 
and,  every  year,  new  hearers,  who,  perfectly  incapable  of  forming  an 
opinion  or  judgment  of  their  own,  are  the  mere  echoes  of  their  teach- 
ers, hence  all  tlie  more  zealous  and  bigoted  partisans,  alt  their  lives 
long,  of  the  doctrines  taught  them. 

But  if  one  brings  these  Professors  to  a  stand  and  calls  them  to 
account  for  their  strife  against  Homceopathy,  they  avail  themselves  of 
tlie  subterfuge  that,  for  lack  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  truth  of 
HoiiKEopathy,  they  are  unable  to  recognize  it 

This  declaration,  now,  is  sufficiently  characteristic;  it  does  not  give 
evidence  of  logical  reflection;  for,  that  a  want  of  evidence  does  not 
affect  the  truth  of  a  conclusion,  this,  one  would  think,  "  Professors  of 
the  High  School"  should  know  well  enough;  they  surely  should  per- 
ceive, that,  from  lack  of  evidence  they  were  only  in  a  state  of  douhl,  in 
which  they  could  give  no  opinion  worthy  consideration;  they  should 
know  that,  in  such  a  state,  the  result  of  their  opinion  could  only  be 
the  expression  "  we  do  not  know  it^'  but  not  "  it  is  not  so,"  as  Hoinoeo- 
pathists  assert  it  is,  (Vide,  System  derLogik:  ein  Handbuch,  "  fur 
Lehrer,"  etc.,  von  Dr.  Jakob  Freidrich  Fries,  Heidelberg,  1837,  p.  140.) 
It  seems  that  the  stand-point  of  the  Professors  of  llie  High  School  is 
unhappily  such  that  we  must  quote  a  school-book  to  them. 


§■7- 

But  since  a  logical  manner  of  thinking  is  evidentiy  strange  to  tlsese 
opponents  of  Homceopathy,  controversies  rage  between  these  adhe- 
rents of  physiological  medicine,  -who  form  the  overpowering  majority, 
and  the  followers  of  Hahnemann,  who  are  in  a  clear  minority;  and 
this  strife  still  rages,  as  unchecked  as  ever,  now  somewhat  under 
the  ashes,  then  again  breaking  forth  with  new  energy,  while  the 
weapons  which  the  physiological  school  uses  in  these  controversies, 
disgrace  more  and  more  shamefully  the  medical  profession,  as  well  ai 
medical  science  and  art.  However,  this  might  be  allowed  to  go  on, 
if  no  one  else  should  suffer  thereby,  and  were  it  not  exerting  an  infi- 
nitely injurious  and  disturbing  influence   upon  the  most  important 
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interests  of  the  rest  of  human  society.  This  injurious  influence  must, 
however,  itself  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  bring  this  strife  to  a  set- 
tlement, in  which  strife,  notwithstanding  its  surprisingly  long  duration, 
the  minority  has  not  only  not  given  way  to  the  majority,  but  is  gaining 
more  and  more  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  every  year. 

But  if,  in  the  following  pages  we  search  thoroughly  into  these 
controversies,  it  will  be  apparent  that  any  thought  of  an  immediate 
reconciliation  between  the  extremes  at  present  existing,  by  means 
thus  far  used,  is  utterly  out  of  tlie  question.  On  the  contrary,  here, 
in  close  connection  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  fundamental  laws  of 
physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics,  as  well  as  some  important 
complements  thereto,  must  develop  themselves  spontaneously  from 
the  solutions  of  numerous  problems,  whence  every  other  composition 
of  the  strife  must  be  superfluous. 

All  conceptions  of  our  inner  being  are  finally  based  upon  the  per- 
ceptions of  our  senses,  by  which  they  are  created  and  deduced  from 
external  things  even.  But  the  formation  of  our  ideas ^  judgments  and 
conclusions  is  not  permitted  to  take  place  at  any  subjective  pleasure  or 
caprice,  but  must  result  from  determinate  objective  laws,  inherent  in 
the  very  things  diemselves  and  their  constitutions. 

The  great  question,  however,  is  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as 
regards  the  conceptions,  ideas,  judgments  and  conclusions  found  in 
physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics,  which  are,  by  no  means,  all 
correct  This  is  all  the  more  pity,  since  tlie  whole  of  therapeutics 
rests  upon  diagnosis,  indication  and  prognosis,  and  the  solution  of 
these  problems  is  again  simply  and  solely  dependent  upon  just  con- 
ceptions, ideas,  judgments  and  conclusions,  a  requisition,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, has  been  hitherto  overlooked  or  neglected,  without  exception, 
in  all  our  therapeutics;  as  soon  as  this  is  carelessly  neglected  and  not 
taken  hold  of  with  all  the  acuteness  of  the  intellect,  and  prosecuted 
with  all  the  vigor  of  an  orderly  and  well-practiced  mind,  tlie  whole 
success  of  medical  art  and  science  is  unavoidably  frustrated. 

§.  8. 

In  the  circle  of  natural  phenomena,  among  which  accidental  diseases 
must  be  reckoned,  as  wejl  as  the  processes  of  cure  produced  by  art, 
every  event  possesses,  on  the  one  hand,  a  conditional  necessity,  since 
it  can  only  result  from  its  precedents  and  depends  upon  them ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  conditional  necessity  itself  flows  again  from 
the  remote  unconditional  necessity  of  the  original  laws  of  nature  and 
their  recognized  absolute  truth. 
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But  fjoni  these  laws  results  the  existence  of  no  single  event ;  for  every 
one  is  composed  of  elements  which  have  met  accidcntatlv  or  by  means 
of  experiment.  Only  the  magnitude,  the  quality  of  their  composition, 
thence  ensuing,  and  their  relations  to  other  events  and  conditions,  i.  e., 
the  whole  complexity  of  their  existence,  can  be  determined  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature. 

An  explanation  (Erklarung)  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  is  con- 
fined, therefore,  to  the  course  of  events  from  given  elements,  and  a 
la-w  of  nature  Is  the  form,  by  which  the  constant  course  of  a  natural 
phenomenon  from  given  causes  and  conditions,  may  be  expressed. 


S-9- 

Let  now  one  of  the  first  scientific  magnates  of  the  day,  as  he  is 
called,  (Freiherr  von  Liebig,)  tell  us  what  a  law  of  nature  is. 

On  page  36,  vol.  I.,  Ed,  .).th,  of  his  Chemical  Letters,  we  read  as 
follows:  "  When  the  observer  has  learned  the  reason  of  a  phenome- 
non, and  he  is  able  to  combine  its  conditions,  then,  in  seeking  to  repFi>- 
duce  the  phenomenon  at  will,  he  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  his 
observations  by  experiment.  To  make  a  scries  of  experiments,  often 
means  to  separate  a  thought  into  its  component  parts,  and  to  prove 
the  same  by  a  sensible  phenomenon.  The  natural  jthiiosopher  makes 
experiments  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assumption,  he  makes 
experiments  in  order  to  show  a  phenomenon  in  all  its  various  parts. 
When  he  can  prove,  of  a  series  of  phenomena,  that  they  are  all  effects 
of  the  same  cause,  then  he  arrives  at  a  simple  expression  of  the  same, 
which,  in  this  case,  is  a  law  of  nature.  We  speak  of  a  simple  phe- 
nomenon as  a  law  of  nature,  when  this  serves  for  the  explanation  of  a 
natural  phenomenon  or  of  several." 

"  We  refer,  for  instance,  the  rising  of  the  mercurj-  in  TorriceiH's 
tube,  and  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  back  to  the  law  that  air  has  weight 
But  a  single  natural  phenomenon  is  never,  according  to  our  experience, 
produced  by  a  single  cause,  but  always  rests  upon  die  combined  opera- 
tion of  several  laws  of  nature.  The  setting  fortli  of  tlie  dependence 
of  these  natural  laws  is  called  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
theory  of  the  barometer  embraces  three  laws  of  nature;  the  law  thai 
the  atmosphere  is  heavy,  the  law  that  pressure  on  fluids  operates 
equally  in  every  direction,  the  law  that  pressure,  acting  in  any  direc- 
tion, if  it  is  not  overcome  by  an  equal  counter-pressure,  produces 
moiioK,  which  continues  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  Upon  thic 
latter  law,  as  well  as  upon  the  law  that  the  air  has  weight,  and,  upon 
a  fourth  law,  that  a  body  float  itg  in  any  fluid,  loses  just  so  much  of 
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its  weight  as  the  fluid  weighs  which  it  displaces;  upm  these  rests  the 
theory  of  the  balloon.^ 

Do  we  know  now  what  a  law  of  nature  is?  At  one  time  we  are 
told  that  the  law  of  nature  originates  in  this,  that  we  have  observed 
by  experimentation  in  a  series  of  phenomena  the  effects  arise  from  the 
same  cause;  at  another  time,  however,  this  law  is  said  to  serve  us  in 
explaining  one  or  more  phenomena.  Hence,  in  the  first  case,  the  law 
is  to  flow  from  experiment  and  observation;  in  the  second,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  understood  to  exist  previously  in  our  consciousness  before 
a  phenomenon  can  be  explained  thereby. 

Thus  both  cases  exclude  each  other,  and  hence,  taken  together,  they 
cannot  be  what  we  have  to  understand  by  a  law  of  nature. 

Wlien  Liebig  sees  the  mercury  rise  in  the  barometer,  he  by  no 
means  sees,  for  instance,  that  air  has  weight,  for  weight  is  no  phenom- 
enon, and  no  object  of  sensible  perception,  and  hence  can  be  known 
only  intellectually,  only  learned  by  induction  from  obser\'ation. 

Herein  consists  the  character  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that,  by  virtue  of 
them  we  may  explain  to  ourselves  intellectually,  not  the  existence,  but 
the  connection,  of  phenomena,  by  means  of  which  we  afterwards 
gain  the  perceptive  reasons  (rationes  cognoscendi)  as  regards  their 
development  and  conditions.  The  warrant  for  this  lies  not  in  the 
apparent  properties  of  phenomena  themselves,  but  in  the  immediate 
consciousness  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  as  of  the  law  of 
causality,  the  equilibrium  of  action  and  counter-action,  the  constancy 
of  bodies  and  forces,  etc.,  as  the  ultimate  reasons,  in  short,  of  which 
we  can  have  any  knowledge. 

Neither  does  it  sufl^ce  to  prove  that  a  series  of  phenomena  has  a 
common  cause,  in  order  to  be  able  to  define,  from  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  this  cause,  what  a  law  of  nature  is;  for,  from  causes  and 
effects,  we  gain  only  categories  of  such  laws  of  nature  as  may  be 
arranged  under  the  law  of  causation,  but  none  which  can  come  under 
the  law  of  the  equilibrium  of  effect  and  counter-effect,  and  none  under 
that  of  the  constancy  of  bodies  and  forces,  etc. 

Hence,  if,  in  the  foregoing,  Liebig  meant  to  give  a  definition  of  a 
law  of  nature,  subject  to  no  doubt,  it  is  incorrect  in  many  regards,  for 
it  refers  only  to  the  rules  of  experience  according  to  the  law  of  causa- 
tion. The  demonstration  of  the  connection  of  such  laws  of  nature 
under  which  Liebig  understands,  as  we  see,  those  obeying  the  laws  of 
causation,  is  not  the  theory  of  a  phenomenon,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  theory  of  a  science  in  which  the  phenomena  can  be  recognized  in 
their  subordinatiofi  to  the  laws  of  nature^  and  thus  the  connection  of 
the  phenomena  can  afterwards  be  explained  by  these  laws  of  nature, 
PART  I.  3 
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Moreover,  a  phenomenon  never  serves  as  a  law  of  nature  by  which 
other  natural  phenomena  may  be  explained,  else  I  must  be  able  to 
explain  the  lightning  from  the  thunder;  however,  even  if  I  can  explain 
to  myself  the  thunder  from  the  siinple  phenomenon  of  the  lightning, 
yet  the  lightning  is  no  law  of  nature,  for  all  that. 

Liebig  is  also  in  error  in  manitalning  tliat  a  single  phenomenon  of 
nature  is  never  produced  by  a  single  cause,  but  that  it  depends,  on  the 
contrary,  upMn  the  joint  effects  of  several  laws  of  nature.  Hence,  the 
remarkable  feat  of  making  cause  and  effect  to  be  the  same  thing. 

But  laws  of  nature,  in  general,  are  laws  of  experience  with  regard 
to  the  necessary  course  of  phenomena,  froni  given  elements;  that 
which,  however,  changes  the  regular  course  of  events  and  states, 
results  in  consequence  of  a  cause. 

If  I  put  a  spark  of  fire  into  a  barrel  of  powder,  then  this  spark  is 
the  simple  and  sole  cause  of  the  insL-in  tan  ecus  change  of  the  original 
state  of  the  constituents  of  the  powder,  and  this  state  presented  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  change.  If  a  vessel  moves  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  of  a  stream,  and  suddenly  comes  to  a  stand- 
still, that  has  always  but  iwe  single  cause,  for  example,  the  object  upon 
which  it  struck;  while  the  current  of  the  river  and  the  construction 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  lighter  than  the  water,  offer  the  necessary  con- 
ditions thereto;  for  the  conditions  must,  necessarily,  be  given  before 
an  accidental  cause  can  change  their  motions. 

Hence,  Liebig  confounds  also  the  causes  with  the  conditions. 

For,  that  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  undergoes  a 
change  in  its  position,  must,  of  course,  have  a  cause,  for  only  the 
change  in  the  status  of  a  thing,  prompts  the  inquiry  after  a  cause,  and 
this  is  answered  here  according  to  the  law  of  causality.  If  tlie  phys- 
ical conditions  are  given,  and  the  construction  of  the  baroineter,  and 
given  for  the  purpose  also  that  the  weight  of  tlie  column  of  mercury 
may  stand  in  equipoise  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  then  every 
change  in  the  position  of  the  column  indicates  that  the  only  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  in  nature  lies  in  the  varyiug  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

§.    lO. 

What  is  now  the  reason  which  leads  Liebig  to  declare  that  a  single 
phenomenon  is,  according  to  our  experience,  never  produced  by  a 
single  cause,  but  always  depends  upon  the  combined  action  of  several 
laws  of  nature  f 
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To  answer  this  question,  we  must  consider  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  constancy  of  bodies  and  forces,  and  that  of  reciprocal  action. 

We  ask  Liebig,  for  instance,  in  what  Hydrochloric  acid  consists, 
and  he  replies,  97.76  of  Chlorine  and  2.24  of  Hydrogen. 

This,  experience  with  the  balance,  teaches  to  Chemistry. 

From  similar  investigations,  in  great  numbers,  it  drew  the  induc- 
tive conclusion,  that,  in  every  chemical  union,  its  several  constituents 
are  present  in  unvarying  proportions,  and,  in  the  same  proportions, 
enter  into  more  complex  combinations.  These  empirical  facts  lead  to 
the  law  of  specific  weights  and  equivalents. 

But  Chemistry  has,  hitherto,  neglected  to  seek  the  ultimate  legiti- 
mate cause  of  this;  it  rests  in  the  natural  law  of  the  constancy  of 
bodies  and  forces. 

All  bodies  in  nature  remain,  in  conformity  with  this  law,  the  same 
under  all  circumstances,  else  there  could  be  no  analysis,  no  chemistry. 
Chlorine  remains  Chlorine,  Hydrogen,  Hydrogen  as  long  as  the 
world  stands;  only  in  combination  with  other  bodies  do  they  change 
their  forms  and  enter  into  other  combinations,  as  Chlorine  and  Hydro- 
gen into  Hydrochloric  acid.  Were  this  law  of  nature  not  given,  then 
Chemistry,  with  its  balance^  would  have  discovered  nothing. 

If  we,  by  experiment,  combine  Chlorine  and  Hydrogen  to  form 
Hydrochloric  acid,  the  causes  of  this  result  lie  in  the  art  of  experi- 
ment to  change  states;  the  conditions  for  the  change  lie  in  the  specific 
affinity  of  these  bodies  to  each  other  and  to  other  bodies ;  the  effect 
thereof,  in  the  changing  of  their  two  states  into  the  single  one  of  the 
specific  form  of  Hydrochloric  acid. 

In  order  to  explain  this  complex  result,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  many  laws  of  nature,  it  is  true,  come  up  for  consideration ; 
however,  we  see  already  in  this  simple  example  of  the  barometer,  not 
only  causes  and  effects,  but  conditions  and  reciprocal  causalities,  thus 
at  the  same  time  the  law  of  the  equilibrium  of  effect  and  counter-effect, 
or,  in  brief,  of  reciprocal  action. 

§.  II. 

But  there  is  a  mediate  and  an  immediate  reciprocal  action  of  bodies 
and  forces.  Within  the  human  organism,  these  bodies  and  forces  act 
immediately^  the  one  upon  the  other;  in  a  mechanical  construction, 
only  mediately. 

The  difference  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  inanimate  machines,  and, 
in  that  of  a  living  organism,  consists  in  the  first  place,  in  this,  that 
the  motion  of  all  parts  of  the  machine  depends,  at  every  moment. 
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upon  Xhe  force  of  the  external  cause  only.    In  the  niachine,'fi 

cause  contains  tlie  active  momentum  which  may  equally  dift'use  itself 

through  all  its  parts,  only  for  the  reason  that  the  machine  itself  remains 

passive  to  it,  so  (hat  all  its  motions  arc  made  the  more  readily,  the 

fewer  obstacles  the  construction  of  the  machine  presents  to  its  motor 

power. 

If  the  machine  could  supply  itself  with  oil,  and  repair  the  losses 
which  it  suffers  from  friction,  rust,  etc,  then  it  would  no  longer 
perform  its  motions  mediately,  from  mere  external  causes,  but  imme- 
diately out  of  itself,  by  virtue  of  the  living  fellowship  of  all  its  parts. 

Secondly,  it  is  time,  we  see  external  substances  and  their  forces 
received  into  the  organism  also,  yet  not  as  sole  causes  of  motion,  but 
only  for  the  nourishment  of  the  parts  in  constant  activity.  But  sub- 
stances brought  into  the  organism  from  without,  ever  remain  passive 
within  the  organism,  while  the  organism  towards  them  is  active;  for 
substances  from  the  external  world,  do  not  pass  into  the  blood  spon- 
taneously, nor  do  they  in  the  blood  spontaneously  change  into  bile  or 
urine,  but  this  happens  by  virtue  of  living  reciprocal  causes  and  eH'ects 
residing  and  taking  place  within  the  organism,  according  to  determi- 
nate specific  la^vs. 

The  machine  knows  no  necessity  for  motion  or  nourishment,  but 
the  organism  does,  and  this  necessity  has  its  source  in  those  very  recip- 
rocal causes  and  effects,  which  again  are  the  reason  that  man  engages 
in  the  chase  fiir  food.  Again,  the  kind  of  supply,  both  for  the 
machine,  and  the  organism,  is  furnished  through  man;  hence,  the 
machine,  regarded  in  every  light,  is  the  complete  opposite  of  the 
organism,  and  the  inanimate  whole  of  a  mediate  reciprocal  action, 
brought  about  from  without. 
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Thus  now  even  the  Barometer  is  a  physical  instrument,  like  every 
other  machine.  Every  machine  is  the  form  of  the  whole  of  a  mediate 
reciprocal  action  of  its  parts,  one  upon  anodier,  and  the  construction 
of  these  parts  must  contain  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  by  which 
it  can  be  set  in  motion  by  a  cause,  be  it  weight,  elasticity  or  steam 

The  construction  of  tlie  Barometer,  and  its  state,  give,  therefore,  the 
conditions  for  the  reciprocal  action  of  its  column  of  mercuiy  with  the 
fltmoaphere.  By  this  construction,  the  form  of  the  mediate  reciprocal 
action  berween  tiie  constant  weight  of  the  mercury  and  tiic  varying 
weight  of  the  air,  becomes  possible,  by  which  the  cause  of  the  change 
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in  the  position  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  simply  and  solely  the 
varying  counterpoise  of  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity  of  this  change 
is  hence  measured  by  the  constant  weight  of  the  mercury. 

Every  change^  therefore,  presupposes  something  constant^  u  e.^  an 
object  with  at  least  two  opposed  tendencies. 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  to  Liebig,  all  these  essential  differences  are 
unknown,  and,  in  this,  that  question  is  answered. 

Finally,  the  laws  of  naiure^  under  which  those  changes  of  motion 
in  the  barometer  occur,  and  can  occur,  are  not  three  merely^  but  a 
good  many  more,  among  which,  at  least,  belong  the  laws  of  capillaiy 
attraction. 
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LIFE. 

What  now,  are  the  causes  and  conditions  of  Life,  in  health  and  in 
sickness?  Even  upon  these  questions,  the  views  of  the  Physiological 
school  and  the  Homceopathic,  are  far  apart,  and  still  fartlier  apart  as 
regards  the  causes  and  conditions  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
health  when  sick. 

Since  nothing  can  be  measured  by  itself,  the  doctrines  of  Homoeo- 
patiiy  are  most  briefly  and  clearly  set  foilh,  when  diey  are  compared 
with  those  of  their  opponents,  upon  the  ground  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  Homccopathy  is  fortunately  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  endure 
this  comparison  with  advantage.  It  is  only  by  such  a  comparison 
that  we  can  setde,  conclusively,  what  we  mean  by  ideas  which  arc  used 
by  both  sides,  often  in  die  very  same  words,  in  order  to  designate  dif- 
ferent objects  and  events ;  otherwise,  even  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
we  should  see  no  end  of  the  strife,  as,  even  in  Mathematics,  the  strife 
over  the  quantity  of  force,  sprang  only  from  this,  that  the  contestants 
did  not  agree  about  the  meaning  of  terms;  for  it  continued  till  they 
learned  to  discern  that  a  force  was  represented,  not  merely  by  the 
body  set  in  motion,  but  also  by  the  amount  of  motion  which  die  force 
produced  in  a  given  time. 


g.   14. 

The  fundamental  physiological  views,  which  are  held  forth  at  the 
Universities,  are  sufficiently  known,  and  I  shall  oidy  take  up  those 
here  which  are  peculiar  to  Virchow,  What  he  teaches  about  the  ceii, 
as  the  elementary  part  of  life,  are  facts  of  direct  perception  which  con- 
stitute the  extreme  limits  of  diat  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  physiolo- 
gical school.  But  thisdoes  not  sufficeforTherapeutics  atall;  however 
it  may  satisfy  Physiology,  Therapeutics  must  reach  further  than  the 
physiological  observations  of  the  domiiiant  school  go.  He  nowhere 
gives  us  any  intimation  touching  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cell, 
Hnd,  as  regards  its  physical  peculiarities,  his  statements  are  extremely 
vague.  Regarding  the  nature  of  the  cell,  we  learn  nothing,  nothing 
of  its  matter   (StotT)  and  forces  in  the  various  organs,  tissues,  etc., 
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either  in  its  physiological  or  pathological  state.  Hence,  all  therapeu- 
tics, all  operating  upon  such  a  structure  by  remedies,  must  logically 
be  declared  nonsense.  He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  molecular  forces,  but 
not  of  molecular  substances.  He  opines  only  that  since  the  vital  force 
would  be  gradually  exhausted  by  the  resistance  of  matter^  we  must, 
therefore,  suppose  that  this  is  continually  regenerated  by  the  molecular 
forces;  that  it  constantly  receives  reparation  from  the  molecular  forces; 
that  it  is  strengthened  by  these ;  he  speaks  "  of  a  certain  independence 
of  die  cell  which  qualifies  it  to  supply  its  own  necessities  to  a  certain 
extent  out  of  itself,"  and  maintains  ^^  that  Radicalism,  which  seeks  the 
mechanism  of  Life  only  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  those  molecular 
forces  which  are  immanent  to  the  particles  (molecules)  of  the  organic 
elements  (cells)  is  not  empiric,  hence  is  illogical.  He  thinks  "  that 
there  must  be  certain  external  influences  which  call  forth  and  sustain 
the  vital  movements  of  the  cell.  These  might  be  called  vital  irri* 
tanlSy  which  maintain  in  constant  activity  the  tension  (Spannung)  of 
the  most  minute  particles,  and  we  might  assume  three  irritants  accord- 
ing to  the  three  directions  in  which  life  manifests  itself,  to  wit,  nutri' 
tive^  formative  and  functional  irritants." 

Regarding  the  cell  itself,  he  says,  "  the  relatively  permanent  parts 
of  the  cellular  elements  are  the  membranes  and  the  nuclei;  the  more 
variable,  the  cell  contents." 

"  If  the  membrane  exerts  a  certain  elective  influence  upon  the 
transit  of  matter  from  without  inwards  and  vice  versa^  the  nucleus  is, 
notwithstanding,  that  formation  which  arranges  the  matter  within  the 
cell,  and  serves  as  an  internal  centre  of  attraction,  as  the  true  central 
point  of  the  sustaining  activity ;  the  contents  of  the  cell,  on  the  con- 
trary, form  the  relatively  varying  elements  between  nucleus  and 
membranes."  Besides  the  molecular  force  and  the  vital  force,  Vir- 
ohow  has,  for  the  explanation  of  life,  "  a  still  more  noble  vital  force  in 
a  higher  sense,  a  penetrating  force,"  and,  aside  from  molecular  forces 
of  the  cell,  Virchow  has  cell-forces  of  which  he  says  that  we  may 
comprise  them,  perhaps,  under  the  term  "  vital  forces  in  a  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word."  But  this  is  not  enough ;  he  knows  yet  other  forces. 
*'  Rest  is  death ;  life  presupposes  unrest,"  he  maintains,  and  only  as 
long  as  the  internal  motion  of  the  substance  continues  in  the  appointed 
direction  which  is  established  for  it  in  the  typical  limits  of  the  indi- 
vidual, does  life  continue.  The  nature  of  every  motion^  however, 
requires  change^  whether  of  space  or  matter,  and  since  we  treat  here 
of  a  motion  essentially  internal,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  accom- 
plished by  setting  free,  and  rendering  active,  latent  forces^  it  is  self 


eviticni,  that  a  change  of  matter  takes  place  and  i. 
be  subjected  to  motion." 


f  material  must 


Regarding  the  idea  of  /leaiiA,  Virchow  expresses  himself  thus,  as 
he  proceeds:  "Hence,  wicli  all  the  independence  of  the  elements, 
their  reciprocal  dependence  explains  itself,  and  only  by  their  co-opera- 
tion, by  the  affinities  and  repulsions  of  their  inatter.  by  tlieir  changes 
as  to  space,  are  tliey  able  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  composi- 
tion, to  cast  off  what  has  been  used,  to  obtain  what  is  nofded,  and 
finally,  in  tlie  entire  sum  of  the  elements  which  compose  tlie  body,  to 
maintain  the  equipoise  of  functions  which  we  group  together  in  the 
picture  of  health,  and  wbich  we  perceive  in  ourselves  with  a  sense 
of  comfort." 


§.  16. 

No  one  will  deny  that  these  views  and  definitions  of  ideas  are  set 
forth  ambiguously  and  subjectively  to  the  last  degree,  and  that  they 
leave  behind  them  the  greatest  room  for  doubt. 

The  knowledge  of  Nature,  however,  does  not  consist  in  a  recording 
of  facts  and  representing  them  under  arbitrary  views,  but  in  the  con- 
nection of  facta  with  laws  which  express  the  form  of  their  necessity. 
These  laws  are  not  the  object  of  any  mediate  sensible  perception 
and  representation  1  they  do  not  arise  from  any  sensible  science ;  eitlier 
from  Physiology,  Patholt^y,  Chemistry  or  Physics;  on  the  contrary, 
these  sciences  rest  on  these  laws;  for  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge 
of  Nature  is  two-fold;  first,  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  tlien  the 
insight  into  the  necessary  laws  in  accordance  with  which  they  occur, 
and  the  two  stand  side  by  side  with  the  same  objective  value.  Thus, 
from  the  law  alone,  the  actual  never  can  be  made  out,  and  no  fact,  by 
itself,  can  be  set  down  as  necessary;  but  only  when  a  fact  is  given, 
can  its  necessary  consequence,  according  to  law,  be  deterjiiined. 

Thus  tlie  laiu  of  causation  tells  us,  in  considering  the  succession  of 
two  different  states  of  the  same  body,  tliat  no  effect  can  arise  witliout 
an  external  cause,  and  that  the  e^ect  itself  may,  in  its  turn,  become  a 

The  law  of  vis  incrtits  requires  ua  to  consider  the  clianges  of  bodies 
in  nature  us  the  effect  of  an  cxternai  cause,  for,  witliout  this,  iJl  bodies 
in  nature  would  remain  in  tlie  snme  state  in  which  they  were  placed. 

An  eflect  upon  a  boily,  according  to  the  law  of  causation,  without 
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this  vis  inertia^  would,  hence,  be  inconceivable.  Without  this  law, 
for  instance,  the  study  of  the  pulse  would  be  impossible;  for  the  state, 
the  peculiar  motions  of  objects  must  be  first  given,  before  we  can 
perceive  changes  in  them.  Hence,  the  reasons  of  the  states  in  which 
our  organism  remains,  are  the  conditions  under  which,  simply  and 
solely,  it  can  be  changed  by  any  external  cause. 

That  we  must,  in  medical  sciences,  discriminate  rigidly  between 
these  two  relations  of  state  and  change,  according  to  these  two  laws, 
is  as  clear,  as  every  therapeutic  attempt  without  it  must  be  obscure; 
thus,  for  instance,  no  cure  could  be  predicted,  if  we  had  not  previously 
taken  the  material  which  we  may  acknowledge  as  curative  agents,  as 
external  causes,  in  order  to  infuse  them  into  our  healthy  body,  in  its 
various  conditions,  as  regards  age,  sex,  constitution,  etc.,  thereby  to 
change  these  conditions  and  thus  to  learn  the  changes  wrought  by 
these  substances. 

But,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  in 
this  respect,  it  is  first  essential  that  we  should  know  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  constancy  of  substances  and  forces,  in  all  the  universe,  there 
is  no  atom,  with  its  unchangeable  chemical  and  physical  powers,  which 
ever  ceases  to  exist,  however  many  forms  it  may  be  compelled,  by 
external  circumstances,  to  assume  in  the  rounds  of  nature. 

As  now,  on  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  law  of  constancy  of  sub- 
stances and  forces,  every  thing  which  changes  is  stable,  and  only 
changes  its  conditions,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  co-existence^  i.  ^.,  the 
existence  of  manifold  things  at  the  same  time,  the  community  of  parts 
in  the  whole,  is  a  reciprocal  activity  of  the  permanent  influence  of 
substances  upon  each  other,  in  the  interior  of  our  organism  ;  evidently 
thus  a  balancing  of  effects  and  counter-effects  going  on  in  the  constant 
alternation  of  mutual  causes  and  effects;  hence  a  reciprocal  action. 

None  of  these  laws  are  to  be  inferred  or  deduced  from  other  princi- 
ples; they  can  only  be  learned  by  thinkings  and  consequently  are 
fundamental  laws  of  nature. 

Hence  they  are  valuable  as  most  important  premises  in  the  natural 
sciences  to  which  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  belong, 
and  every  natural  Philosopher,  consequently  every  physician,  knows, 
or  should  know,  that  he  can  never  make  any  experience  which  runs 
counter  to  them;  at  the  same  time  he  should  know,  however,  that 
such  laws,  although  not  given  by  experience,  nevertheless  prove  their 
truth  and  objective  validity  at  all  times  by  experience. 


8-  "^ 

Forces  are  properties  of  bodies,  which  may  be  divided  into  change- 
able and  unchangeable.  Properties  of  bodit-s  which  can  only  be  con- 
ceived of  from  the  existence  of  the  bodies,  which  isolate  them  perfectly 
from  odier  bodies,  as  regards  quality,  and  which  are  necessary  and 
constant,  hence  specific  of  bodies  under  all  circumstances,  these  only 
can  we  caXi  forces,  as,  for  example,  the  property  of  each  single  element 
by  which  it  determines  the  constant  equivalents  of  its  combination 
with  liydrogen  or  oxygen;  the  specific  gravity  of  each  separate  body, 
the  specific  qualities  even  of  organic  forms,  etc  But,  if  we  see  a 
change  in  bodies  produced  by  any  external  cause,  it  is  evident  that 
this  can  lake  place  at  first  only  within  their  changeable  forces,  that  is, 
within  their  different  properties,  as  their  volume,  density,  color,  their 
various  manner  of  chemical  combination,  etc 

Hence,  should  we,  with  Liebig,  speak,  for  example,  of  a  peculiar 
chemical  or  physical  iocos,  we  should  not  thereby  extend  our  knowledge 
at  all;  these  ideas  are  mere  generalizations,  without  any  definite  Uniit, 
mere  inventions  of  our  reflective  faculties. 

The  basic  forces  of  matter,  however,  are  properties  of  its  masses, 
immediate  and  inalienable,  which  are  divided  into  forces  eidicr  of  repul- 
sion or  attraction.  Both  may  operate  either  at  a  distance  or  by  contact 
Since,  now,  every  action  in  nature  is  reciprocal  action  between  bodies 
(in  nature,)  such  a  bawc  force  of  the  motion  of  a  body  does  not  l>elong 
to  the  body  alone,  but  belongs  to  it  in  the  ratio  of  its  relations  to  other 
bodies,  and  here  we  find  that  the  like  repel,  while  the  unlike  attract, 
each  otlier.  Every  form  of  an  organic  reciprocal  action  is  hence  called 
A  process  of  nature,  in  which,  so  long  as  it  continues,  its  atoms  and 
their  forces  must  constantly  remain  in  the  equilibrium  of  rest  or  motion. 
Every  whole  stands,  on  one  side,  under  the  conditions  of  combination ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  combination  of  its  parts  creates  a  dependr.nce  of 
the  parts  upon  each  other,  and  ujwn  the  specific  form  of  the  whole. 

Hence,  there  are  no  simple  cells,  although  Virchow  declares,  "  there 
are  simple  cells  containing  a  solution  of  albumen  holding  substances 
with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  fat,  and  specific  cells,  in  which 
especially  substances  capable  of  action  are  formed  as  the  material  of 
muscles  and  nerves.  The  latter,  it  Is  presumed,  sustains  ^c  functions 
which  are  essentially  connected  witli  their  specific  contents.  But 
besides  functions,  they  also  possess  the  capability  of  nutrition  and 
rq;eneration,  so  long  as  they  have  nucleus  and  membrane."  Mere 
assertions  with  exceptions. 

Abstract  atoms  and  mathematical  points  are  simple,  but  nothing  is 
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simple  which  is  composed  of  chemical  elements.  The  difference 
between  simple  and  specific  cells  cannot  be  established  by  natural  law; 
for  it  can  only  give  cell-forms  which  are  homogeneous  according  to 
number,  which  differ,  however,  from  others,  according  to  kind,  and 
hence  specifically.  Not  only  is  the  muscle  and  nerve-cell  specific,  but 
also  all  other  forms  of  all  organs  and  systems  are  specific,  and  the 
homogeneous  in  them  all  is  the  fundamental  law;  their  fundamental 
farces^  however,  are  different  according  to  their  form  and  composition. 

Even  the  supposition  of  an  elective  influence  of  the  cell  membrane 
upon  substances  passing  toward  the  interior,  or  vice  versa^  and  pre- 
sented from  without,  contradicts,  likewise,  those  basic  forces  of  matter. 
For,  even  for  the  constituent  parts  and  molecules  of  cells,  there  can  be 
but  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  contact  and  at  a  distance, 
which  are  dependent  upon  volume^  density ^  far m^  and  upon  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  their  parts.  Now,  since  attraction  can  only  take 
place  between  two  heterogeneous  parts,  the  cell  can  have  no  choice, 
but  must  necessarily  take  from  its  surroundings  everything  which  is 
heterogeneous  to  it,  and  must  expel  again  everything  which  has 
become  homogeneous  to  it. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  reciprocal  motion  between  the  cell  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  one  within  its  interior.  This  is,  however,  only  an 
effort  tofxvards  circulation^  according  to  the  law  of  reciprocal  action, 
and  this  effort  comes  to  the  cell  from  a  series  of  events  which  have 
preceded  it  (the  cell)  and  which  have  necessarily  determined  its  definite 
state  of  formation. 

From  its  form,  density,  volume,  and  chemical  constituents,  which  it 
has  thence  received,  the  power  is  given  it  to  carry  on  its  formations 
and  transformations  through  a  determinate  series  of  formative  changes. 
The  law  of  its  reciprocal  action  depends,  therefore,  entirely  upon  its 
specific  entire  form.  Every  cell-form  elaborates  the  matters  presented 
to  it,  in  the  intercellular  substance,  in  a  si>ecifically  appointed  manner, 
and,  compelled  by  the  same  necessity,  it  acts  again  specifically  upon  its 
surroundings;  and  where  the  cell-life  shows  itself  most  active  and 
vigorous,  there  decomposition  goes  on  most  rapidly,  and  vice  versa. 
Were  this  not  the  case  —  did  the  cell  possess  only  an  elective,  and  thus. 
an  arbitrary  power  over  its  surroundings  —  a  disturbance  of  its  life 
would  be  inconceivable,  it  would  live  forever;  and,  just  because  the 
cell  does  not  possess,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  power  to 
draw  from  its  surroundings,  merely  according  to  its  choice,  the  mate- 
rials for  its  nutrition  and  the  performance  of  its  functions,  just  for  this 
very  reason,  if  those  materials  are  not  presented  to  it  which  it  can 
attract,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  specific  form  of  its  reciprocal 


action,  then  it  must  become  diseased.  In  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
iungs,  for  inbtance,  the  blood-cell  throws  off  carbonic  acid,  and  attracts 
in  its  place  oxygen  from  the  air;  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  aorta, 
however,  it  throws  off  o\ygcn,  and  attracts  in  its  place  carbonic  acid; 
and  no  one  would  tike  to  assert  that  this  counter-action,  going  on  in 
the  blood-celt,  was  an  act  of  its  own  choice. 


Virchow  separates  the  so-called  vital  force  &om  the  molecular  and 
otlier  forces.  The  idea  of  a  vital  force  is  not  yet  dead.  Life,  however, 
means  the  self-acting  form  of  a  totality  of  reciprocal  action;  by  force 
we  understand  the  property  of  a  body  in  its  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
to  another.  Now,  some  hold  fast  to  the  idea  of  force,  and  develop 
their  proof  r^ainst  the  vilal  force  &om  the  taw  of  constancy  of  matter 
and  force,  and,  indeed,  quite  conclusively;  others,  however,  draw  their 
proof  from  the  law  of  reciprocal  action;  and  they  likewise  arc  right 
enough,  in  so  far  as  they  set  out  from  the  idea  of  hfe. 

The  opponents  of  the  vital  force  appeal  to  this:  that  tliere  is  no 
b^inning  or  end  of  matter,  for  this  is  eternal  and  changes  its  condidons 
merely,  t.  e.,  one  manner  of  existing  is  the  cause  of  another,  and  an 
immaterial  cause  is  inconceivable;  for  all  life  is  a  manifestation  fA 
matter.  Those  who  hold  fast  to  a  vital  force  refer  to  the  co^existence 
of  the  manifold,  to  the  change  of  formation  and  transformation  under 
the  jEgis  of  a  higher  agent,  which  transplants  itself  from  father  to  child. 
This  is  clear  from  the  analysis  of  the  words  vital  force,  which  compre- 
hend two  ideas  of  relationship  contradiclorj-  to  each  other,  lor  there  is 
only  a  possUnlity  of  living  according  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  sub- 
stances brought  in  contact  and  their  forces. 

For  the  study  of  Therapeutics,  it  is  needless  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a 
vital  force.  This  idea  cannot  even  be  elevated  to  become  the  basis  of 
a  physiological  explanation,  and  rather  remains  itself  a  problem,  since 
no  object  can  be  detined  by  an  idea. 

The  strife  turns  upon  two  opposite  pi\-ots :  Some  of  the  contestants 
occupy  the  standpoint  of  perception;  others  move  in  the  realm 
reflexion,  as  regards  a  subject  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
definite  knowledge,  and  is  an  incomplete  thought,  like  any  otlier  trans- 
cendental idea. 

Virchow,  however,  likes  ideas  of  relation,  which  never  have  any 
real  substance,  but,  apparently  only,  sustain  this  or  that  opinion,  and 
which  cini  only  state  relations  arbitrarily  assuni<^l,  such  as  these :  "  The 
vital  force  even  in  a  higher  and  more  extended  sense,"   "forces 
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nobler  kind,"  etc  The  world  of  phenomena,  it  is  true,  seems  to  con- 
tain the  world  of  things  in  the  ideal  also.  If  we  expose  this  pretence 
by  the  natural  laws  of  criticism,  then  this  strife  disappears  in  the  two 
diverse  views  of  the  world  —  in  the  natural  (/.  e.,  the  one  based  on 
Nature's  laws,)  and,  in  that  quite  distinct  therefrom,  the  ideal. 

Thus  the  matter  stands,  also,  with  the  various  other  forces  which 
Virchow  sets  forth,  as  with  his  molecular  force.  It  will  be  more  useful, 
however,  to  gain,  for  the  molecular  motions,  a  more  practical  value  as 
regards  therapeutics  and  a  more  material  basis. 

Physiological  chemistry  presents  evidence  enough  that,  in  the  inner 
organism,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  same  physical  and  chemical  laws 
prevail  as  in  the  outer  world. 

The  division  or  separation  of  an  organic  compound  into  more 
^mple  combinations,  under  the  influence  and  contact  of  some 
other  definite  matter,  which  is  usually  called  ferment^  is  that 
process  which  is  designated  as  fermentation.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  ferment  contained  in  the  tonsils,  and  the  ferment  of  the 
saliva,  Salicin,  for  instance,  which  physiological  medicine  often  uses  in 
intermittents,  is  separated  into  Saliretin  and  Graf>e-sugar. 

But  putrefaction^  also,  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  organism  — 
the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 

As  regards  these  occurrences  in  the  organism,  the  following,  among 
other  deductions,  may  be  drawn  from  the  exact  experiments  of  Dr.  M. 
Traube,  which  have  now  been  made  for  some  years  : 

1.  Organic  bodies  putrefying  in  the  air,  have  the  property  of  readily 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  of  throwing  it  off  to  other 
bodies. 

2.  The  transition  of  oxygen  to  other  bodies,  produced  by  such 
elements,  rests  upon  the  succession  of  their  oxidation  and  reduction, 

3.  If  no  body  is  present  which  is  capable  of  reducing  putrefying 
and  fermenting  matters,  then  they  use  the  absorbed  oxygen  for  the 
oxidation  of  their  own  substances :  they  develop  carbonic  acid. 

4.  If  it  is  established  that  the  putrefaction  of  albuminates  is  nothing 
else  than  their  decomposition  with  water,  then  it  must  follow  as  a 
second  deduction  therefrom,  that  they  (the  albuminates)  possess  the 
power,  even  within  the  organism,  to  decompose  water,  and  to  beget 
ferments,  which,  however,  being  formed  under  peculiar  conditions, 
must  have  also  other  properties  and  another  composition,  than  the 
usual  putrefactive  ferment 
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5-  If  the  albuminates  generally  have  the  power  in  ordinary  temper- 
ature, and  still  more,  in  an  elevated  temperature  to  decompose  water, 
this  does  not  show  us  why  they  should  lose  this  power,  resulting  from 
their  molecular  decomposition  in  the  organism. 

6.  The  most,  and  perhaps  all  the  ferments  which  we  find  in  the 
organism  are  nitrogenous. 

7.  The  albuminates  must  enter  into  the  most  active  processes  of 
transposition  in  warm  blooded  animals,  under  that  temperature  which, 
according  to  all  experience,  the  most  accelerates  their  spontaneous 
decomposition.  In  fact,  in  warm  blooded  animals,  in  a  relatively  short 
space  of  time,  enormous  quantities  of  ferments  are  formed  in  the  sali- 
vary glands,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  pancreas,  liver  and  blood.  But 
we  find,  in  them,  products  of  decomposition  going  still  further,  as 
leucin,  for  example. 

8.  We  know  that  the  non-nitrogerunis  are  organic  bodies  utterly 
passive,  bereft  of  the  possibility  of  decomposition  with  water  under 
ordinary  temperatures.  Nevertheless,  we  see  these  materials  (non- 
nitrogenous)  constandy  suffering  changes  in  the  organism,  which 
changes,  on  closer  examination,  always  present  themselves  as  produced 
by  nitrogenous  ferments,  just  exactiy  as,  out  of  the  organism,  it  is  the 
nitrogenous  ferments  arising  from  the  transposition  of  the  albuminates, 
which  produces  the  metamorphosis  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies. 

9.  Many,  perhaps  all  ferments  have,  under  ordinary  temperatures, 
a  strong  reducing  power,  and  possess  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  all 
other  organic  combinations. 

10.  The  property  of  putrefying  matter,  to  deprive  other  bodies  of 
their  ogygen,  has  long  been  known.  The  strongest  affinities  are 
overcome  by  this  power.  It  is  probable,  that  all  other  ferments, 
occurring  in  the  organism,  as  well  as  yeast,  have  reducing  properties. 

1 1.  The  ferments  possess  the  property  of  giving  up,  to  a  third  body, 
the  oxygen  taken  from  other  bodies.  Not  only  the  ferments,  but  other 
combinations  also,  have  the  property  of  giving,  to  a  third  body,  the 
oxygen  taken  from  other  bodies. 

Sal  ammoniac  and  the  Tartrate  of  ammonia  render  difficult  the 
reduction  of  the  Oxide  of  copper  and  Sulphate  of  indigo,  probably 
because,  by  their  attraction  they  render  difficult  the  decomposition 
of  water ^  to  which  (attraction)  they  probably  owe  their  antiseptic 
power. 

12.  Related  to  this  species  of  peculiar  phenomena  of  affinities,  is 
the  observation  of  Schonbein,  that  the  Oil  of  turpentine,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight  takes  up  oxygen,  may  give  it  off,  not  directiy, 
but  under  the  influence  of  blood  corpuscles,  to  Tinct.  Guaiac.     A 
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similar  relation  has  been  observed  between  the  Oxide  of  bitter  almonds^ 
solution  of  Guaiac,  and  blood  corpuscles. 

13.  The  peculiar  processes  of  the  transference  of  oxygen,  have  their 
basis  in  resistances  which  oppose  the  direct  manifestation  of  affinities 
and  demonstrably  appear,  not  merely  in  putrefactions  and  fermenta- 
tions, but  also  in  other  chemical  processes. 

14.  We  must  assume  three  different  kinds  of  such  resistances,  which 
oppose  the  manifestation  of  affinities,  i.  The  resistance  of  elasticity. 
2.  The  resistance  of  the  cohesion  of  solid  bodies.  And,  3.  The  ntolo- 
ctUar  resistance  which  is  given  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  a 
molecule. 

15.  The  repeatedly  substantiated  fact  that  Indigo  is  eliminated,  as 
Indigo-white,  through  the  arterial  blood  into  the  urine,  is  an  expe- 
rience, which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  energetic  processes  of  oxida- 
tion in  the  blood,  and  points  to  a  process  of  de^xidation  going  on  in  the 
blood.  (Benzoic  acid,  also,  and  Uric  acid,  are  reduced,  by  the  activity 
of  the  human  organism,  to  Hippuric  acid.) 

§.  20. 

Tliis  subject  is  too  little  considered  in  Physiology,  Pathology,  and 
Therapeutics,  yet  of  too  much  importance  to  allow  it  to  pass  without 
a  practical  example  from  the  same  learned  man. 

"According  to  the  thorough  experiments  of  Magnus,  who  first 
taught  us  the  changes  which  the  arterial  blood  undergoes  in  the  capil- 
laries, this  blood,  while  passing  through  the  capillaries  of  the  muscles, 
and  through  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  always  present  there,  sets  at 
liberty  a  part  of  its  oxygen.  The  process  here  is  the  reverse  of  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  where  the  oxygen 
inhaled  expels  carbonic  acid. 

The  oxygen,  set  free,  passes,  in  a  state  of  solution,  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  unites  itself  with  the  muscular  fibre  in  a 
loose  chemical  combination.,  which  is  prepared  to  surrender  this  oxygen 
thus  taken  up,  to  other  matters  in  solution  in  the  muscular  fluid, 
which  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  then,  to  take  up  oxygen 
ag^in  anew.  The  process  here  is  the  same  as  with  all  the  processes 
of  putrefaction. 

The  muscular  fibre,  according  to  this,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
reducing  substances  on  the  one  side,  and  to  oxygen  on  the  other,  as 
Indigo,  Nitrous  oxide,  the  sulphates  of  the  copper  oxides,  acetous 
ferments  and  many  other  substances. 
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The  de-cxidadon  of  die  muscular  fibre*  however,  goes  on  widi  the 
greatest  intensity  by  die  interposing  acdon  of  its  proper  nerve.  If 
this  is  irritated,  then  die  chemical  process  of  die  de-oxidation  of  the 
muscular  fibre  is  accompanied  by  a  physical  change  in  die  attraction 
of  its  molecules,  which  announces  itself  as  contracdon.  This  difier- 
ence  of  the  conduct  of  die  muscle  undergoing  de-oxidadon,  under 
the  concurrent  acdon  of  die  nerve  and  mthout  it,  caUs  vividly  to 
mind  the  behavior  of  Zinc,  as  r^;ards  its  chemical  acdon,  widi  and 
without  die  contemporaneous  influence  of  a  n^adve  metaL 

If  the  Zinc  is  simply  dissolved  in  an  acid,  it  gives  oflf  heat  only; 
but,  if  the  action  of  Copper  intervenes,  then  die  molecules  of  die  cop- 
per are  brought  into  galvanic  acdon,  while  die  chemical  process  itself 
is  not  changed,  but  only  accelerated.  While  amalgamated  Zinc  is 
scarcely  at  all  aflected  by  diluted  Sulphuric  acid,  its  solution  takes 
place  with  great  energy  under  contemporaneous  acdon  of  a  n^^dve 
metal. 

The  muscular  flbre  itself  loses  its  oxygen,  more  or  less,  dirough  the 
process  of  contraction,  according  to  the  energy  and  fiequent  return  of 
the  ner\'ous  irritation,  and  would  finally  lose,  under  complete  de-oxida- 
tion, the  faculty  of  farther  contracdon,  if  it  did  not  constandy  receive 
fresh  supplies  of  oxygen.  In  fact,  in  the  very  muscular  action  itself 
lies  the  cause  for  an  increased  supply  of  this  gas. 

Since,  for  instance,  the  working  muscle,  by  its  oxygen,  oxidizes 
more  combustible  matter  within  a  given  time,  and  consequendy  pro- 
duces more  carbonic  acid  than  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  must  also  expel  more  oxygen  from  the  arterial 
blood. 

By  very  severe  and  continued  labor,  so  much  oxygen  is  at  length 
used,  that  the  respiratory  apparatus  can  no  longer  supply  a  sufficient 
quantity*  of  this  gas  for  continued  labor. 

Besides  this,  so  much  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  that  by  its  exit 
from  the  blood  and  entrance  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  it  even  renders 
the  entrance  of  oxygen  into  the  pulmonary  capillaries  difficult.  Then 
ensues,  as  always  is  the  case  when  there  is  lack  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood,  shortness  of  breath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  tne  same 
cause,  incapacity  of  the  muscles  to  continued  energetic  contraction, 
till  the  blood  gradually  relieves  itself  of  its  carbonic  acid,  the  respira- 
tion assumes  again  its  equilibrium,  the  muscles  are  again  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  and  can  again  resume  their  labor. 

When  fully  saturated  with  oxygen,  the  muscle  is  most  ready  for 
contraction  and  exertion.  Its  complete  de-oxidation,  on  the  contrary, 
corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  rigor  mortis.      Warmth  must  hasten 
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the  rigidity  of  the  muscular  fibres;  a?/t/ delays  it,  as  generally,  indeed, 
an  elevated  temperature  produces  an  essential  acceleration  of  all  pro- 
cesses of  putrefaction. 

The  access  of  oxygen  must  again  relax  the  rigor  mortis  as  long  as 
the  muscle  has  suffered  no  other  change  by  reason  of  fermentation. 
In  all  cases,  however,  this  rigidity  gives  way  without  the  access  of 
oxygen,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  mortification  x)f  the  deoxidized 
muscular  fibre. 

By  the  de-oxidation  itself,  even  the  physical  properties  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre  are  changed ;  it  is  harder  and  less  transparent  than  when 
supplied  with  oxygen,  as,  in  general,  de-oxidized  substances  are  essen- 
tially different  from  their  oxides,  as,  for  example.  Indigo-white  from 
Indigo-blue. 

Hence  the  fibrinous  body  contained  in  the  muscular  fibre  is  a  vital 
putrefactive  ferment,  which  carries  the  oxygen,  received  from  the 
blood,  to  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  muscular  fluid,  but  at  the 
same  time  thereby  suffers  no  destruction  itself.  The  chemical  change, 
during  the  action  of  the  muscle,  does  not  concern  the  organic  part  of 
the  muscle,  insoluble  in  water,  but  the  substances  dissolved  in  the 
muscular  fiuid. 


§.   21. 

The  experiments  of  Pasteur  confirm  and  illustrate  this  subject  from 
another,  no  less  instructive  side.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  observe, 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  several  kinds  of  cells,  specifically 
different,  may  exist  in  fermenting  fluids,  of  which  cells  some  always 
strive  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  nutritive  matter  of  others,  in 
which  case  the  acidity  and  alkalescence  of  the  solutions  are  of  the 
greatest  influence.  Pasteur  discovered,  also,  the  arising  of  a  second 
ferment,  when  more  yeast  is  taken  than  is  necessary  for  the  fermenta- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar;  the  yeast,  at  first,  consumes  the 
sugar  presented  to  it,  but  thereupon  also  decomposes  the  sugar  present 
in  its  own  constituent  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  already  decomposed 
yeast-cells,  furnish  those  substances  which  serve  as  nutriment  for  the 
newly-formed  cells.  The  first  generation  requires  oxygen,  while  the 
second  is  destroyed  in  it,  and  both  generations  present  different  species 
of  Vibriones. 

All  these  examples  teach,  that  all  protozoa,  all  vibriones,  etc.,  and 

all  cells  of  every  kind,  are  hence  products  of  still  more  simple  matter^ 

and  even,  according  to  my  previous  declarations,  as  well  as  according 

to  Dr.  Briicke,  are  of  much  more  C(»nipli«:ated  formi«tJon  than  one 

PART  I.  ^ 


■would  suppose  from  Schwann  and  VLrdiow.  According  to  Brucke, 
also,  and  in  accordance  with  my  experiments  already  given,  a  deter- 
minate molecular  construction  pertains  to  all  microscopic  forms,  and 
indeed  is  so  complex  tliat  we  must  indicate  it  by  the  term  organi- 
xalion. 

All  these  facts  give  us  a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  laws  of  cell-life 
than  the  theories  of  Virchow,  heretofore  promulgated. 


A  new  and  far-reaching  discovery  of  Dr.  F.  Groh£,  in  the  year  1S64, 
must  yet  be  mentioned. 

The  fermenting  influence  of  saliva  and  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal 
juices  upon  the  carbo-hydrates  supplied  from  willwut,  is  well  known, 
and  the  fact  is  established  that  the  metamorphosis  of  the  carbo-hydrates, 
within  the  body,  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws  as  it 
docs  outside  of  iL 

But,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Grohfi,  the  ferment  of  the 
chyh  also  presents  a  great  analogy  with  the  ferment  of  the  saliva,  pan- 
creas and  liver.  The  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duel  contains,  during 
digestion  and  absorption,  cellular  eUments  from  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which,  introduced  into  the  blood,  are  distinguished  as  colorless  blood- 
cells;  and  Grohi  presents  evidence  to  this  effect,  that  the  lymph-cells 
and  white  blood-cells  stand  connected  with  the  fermentative  processes 
of  the  blood,  while  the  red  blood-cells  mainly  operate  as  bearers  of  the 
oxidizing  oxygen.  The  chyle  possesses  a  saccharifying  property,  and 
the  flow  of  chyle  and  lymph  serves,  together  with  its  other  functions, 
Bs  a  constant  source  of  a  ferment  for  the  blood  and  the  various  organs, 
especially  the  liver. 

The  transpositions  of  the  ferment  in  the  animal  organism  hence 
show  the  greatest  accordance  with  the  processes  of  fermentation. 

Since,  Anally,  the  contents  of  the  cells  and  the  inter-cellular  sub- 
Btance  stand  in  such  a  close  reciprocal  action  to  each  other,  so,  even 
here,  neither  the  lymph  nor  the  chyle  cells  form  the  efiective  part,  but 
die  substances  contained  therein,  out  of  which  they  are  composed,  t.  e., 
die  nutritious  matter  assimilated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  active  digestive  juices  in  connection  with  the  oxygen  brought 
from  the  lungs. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  existence  of  the  oi^anism  is 
closely  connected  -with  the  processes  of  the  axidalion  and  reduction  of 
the  materials  introduced  into  it,  with  a  mutual,  and  in  general,  ixvo- 
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fold  function  of  its  various  formations  (Gebilde)  existing  for  tliis  pur- 
pose. 

This  suffices  to  indicate,  at  the  outset,  that,  although  no  text-book  of 
Therapeutics  treats  of  the  constant  alternation  of  oxidations  and  reduc- 
tions of  matter  within  our  organism,  it  will  yet  be  seen,  from  what  is 
to  follow,  tliat  this  alternation  forms  the  material  foundation^  not  only 
of  Pathology,  but  also  of  Therapeutics. 

In  a  quantitative  resf>ect,  the  influence  of  contact  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

These  materials,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  do  not  thus 
act  chemically,  nor  according  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinities.  They 
need  to  be  present  in  very  small  quantities  only,  to  force  the  greatest 
quantities  of  organic  combinations,  qualified  for  this  process,  to  their 
own  decomposition.  Hence,  they  do  not  always  combine  chemically 
with  those  bodies,  or  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  and  the 
changes  which  they  cause  oflen  occur  suddenly  and  often  not  till  afler 
a  long  period. 

The  mere  presence  of  organic  substances  induces,  therefore,  such 
decompositions.  The  powder  of  Gold,  Platina,  Silver,  the  peroxide 
of  manganese,  or  the  Oxide  of  lead,  decompose  the  hydrate  of  the 
peroxide,  even  of  the  human  organism,  into  water  and  oxygen, 
without  the  latter  going  over  to  the  former.  The  most  minute  subdi- 
vision favors  this  phenomenon,  and  the  addition  of  a  minimum  of 
Sulphuric  acid  suppresses  it.  If  we  expose,  for  instance,  a  watery 
solution  of  Spirits  of  wine  to  the  atmosphere,  it  does  not  combine  at 
all  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  If  it  falls,  however,  in  drops 
upon  Platina  powder,  it  takes  up  the  atmospheric  oxygen  actively  and 
at  once.  Hence  the  Platina  produces  this  effect,  that  the  previously 
unexcited  oxygen  becomes  excited,  and  receives  oxidizing  powers 
which  it  previously  lacked. 

Many  drugs  return  through  the  urine  and  the  sweat  unchanged^  as 
is  well  known,  hence  they  can  only  have  acted  through  the  influence 
of  contact,  and  produced  cures  in  this  manner. 

All  these  are  facts  which  give  us  the  deepest  insight  into  the  econ- 
omy of  the  organism,  and  advise  us,  as  regards  therapeutics,  to  take 
our  measures  in  strict  accordance  thereto,  before  we  throw  ourselves 
blindly  into  tlie  arms  of  an  empiric  or  merely  traditional  method  of 
treatment,  which  considers  the  organism  as  a  mere  retort,  in  which  we 
must  produce  great  secretions  by  means  of  great  quantities  (of  drugs), 
whereas  almost  all  interchange  of  matter  rests  upon  the  change  of 
oxidation  and  reduction,  which  is  induced  by  the  influences  of 
contact 


8-  n- 

Whnt  now  does  the  life-force  acci)mplish  in  all  these  processes  r 

Life  and  living  is  that  which  has  iht  ground  of  its  activity  in  itself: 
while  a  macliine,  which  is  likewise  a  form  of  reciprocal  action,  does 
not  receive  its  motion  from  the  forces  of  the  iron,  supposing  it  to  be 
made  of  iron.  It  is  dead;  it  is  under  the  power  of  the  law  of  vis 
inerlia;  but  when  we  see  an  organism,  which  ts  itself  the  ciiuse  of 
effects  which  it  can  produce  only  by  the  help  of  certain  in6uenc«s 
upon  it,  we  ascribe  to  it  a  fxnoer  so  to  act  Hence  it  (the  organism) 
is  an  excitable  cause  which  possesses  self-activity  in  combination  with 
receptivity  or  excitability.  Thus  our  body  possesses  the  capability  of 
growth;  it  develops  its  very  form  from  its  germ,  but  only  when  il  is 
excited  by  the  influences  of  heat,  light,  and  the  reception  of  nutriments 
to  this  development. 

This  excitability  Is  nothing  but  the  receptivity  for  outer  and  innet 
irritants;  the  cause  of  eveiy  inner  activity  is  not  any  longer  something 
accomplished  from  without,  but  something  produced  within,  and  the 
interchange  of  these  internal  activities  occurs  without  our  aid. 

Hence,  in  all  the  functions  of  the  organism,  we  observe  a  state  of 
rest  or  of  movable  equipoise  — of  tension,  upon  which  that  of  motion 
miiy  fuUow.  Kest  is  not,  therefore,  as  Virchow  has  it,  identical  with 
death  of  the  orgjtnism;  on  the  contrary,  the  law  of  self-preservation 
anTiouiices  itself  here,  /.  «.,  the  law  of  the  periodical  returtt  of  organic 
activities,  of  reproduction,  or  the  periodic  return  of  a  play  of  repara- 
tion and  exhaustion  in  a  round  of  reciprocal  action. 

If  we  imagine  a  system  of  organs,  as  our  organism,  in  which  these 
organs  stand  to  each  other  in  certain  relations  of  space,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  their  reciprocal  forces,  arc  reciprocally  brought  into 
motion,  from  which  motion  they  pass  again  into  certain  other  condi- 
tions, as  the  diastole  follows  upon  tlie  systole,  expiration  upon  inspir- 
ation, afler  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  rest;  then  we  might  consider 
these  functions  as  a  certain  mechanical  labor,  but  as  a  tivo-fold  labor, 
from  zero  upvvards,  and  again  to  zero  downwards,  in  which,  however, 
the  zero  should  not  represent  the  negation  of  motion,  but  a  living 
strife,  which,  for  a  conceivable  point  of  time,  has  not  yet  set  itself  into 
motion.  The  forces  of  labor  which  are  thus  attained  and  used,  may 
be  represented,  as  is  well  known,  as  a  weight  raised  to  a  determined 
height.  Moreover,  we  call  the  forces  which  strive  to  move  the  point, 
■o  long  as  they  have  not  completed  this  motion,  forces  of  tension 
(Spannkrafte),  and  the  state  of  rest,  tension.  Tension  is  here  equal 
to  subsided  Tnution,  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  chai^,  and  the 
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resistance.  But  to  all  powers  of  labor  consumed  by  relaxation,  an 
acquired  equivalent  of  imponderables  always  corresponds,  as  warmth^ 
electricity^  and  magnetism^  the  sum  of  which  must  always  be  supplied 
by  food,  drink,  and  atmospheric  air,  so  that  this  sum  also^  always 
retnains  constant.  Thus  is  the  law  of  the  equivalence  of  forces  of  tlie 
organism  expressed. 

Material  obstacles  of  various  kinds  lie  in  the  way  of  this  alternation 
of  tension  and  relaxation.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  obstacles 
of  elasticity,  cohesion,  and  molecules,  and  we  shall  anon  come  tc-  treat 
of  the  diosmotic  obstacles;  here  we  introduce  an  example  of  excite- 
ment and  depression  (Hemmung)  in  the  nervous  system,  from  the 
experiments  of  von  Bezold. 

^^We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
heart,  by  means  of  simultaneous  activity  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nervus  vagus. 

"  Let  us  imac^ne  that  the  ends  of  the  vagus  are  interposed  between 
the  origins|of  the  motor  nerves,  arising  from  the  cardiac  ganglia  and 
their  terminations  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart  By  some  kind  of  inter- 
ference, an  obstacle  is  interp)osed  between  the  point  where  the  source 
of  the  rhythmic  excitement  is  to  be  sought,  and  that  where  its  activity 
is  manifested.  This  obstacle  will  delay  the  irritation  coming  from  the 
cardiac  ganglion,  until  the  excitement  has  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  it 
is  no  more  to  be  restrained  thereby.  The  nervous  excitement  is  inter- 
rupted, somewhat  as  the  steam,  when  raised  to  a  certain  degree  of 
tension  in  the  boiler,  will  open  a  valve  closed  by  a  spring  or  weight, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  excitement  actually  present,  will 
a  pulsation  more  or  less  forcible  take  place.  But  the  checking  force 
of  the  vagus  is  in  operation  again  now,  the  supply  of  excitement  has 
diminished  by  reason  of  its  passage  to  the  muscles  of  the  heart;  again 
the  spring,  rendered  extremely  tense  by  the  irritation  of  the  vagus, 
closes  the  valve ;  afler  the  contraction,  a  pause  follows,  the  length  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  time  which  the  excitement  in  the  heart 
occupies,  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacle  lying  between  the  very 
ends  of  the  nerves  and  their  starting  points.  At  the  instant  the  valve 
yields  again,  the  second  pulsation  occurs,  the  strength  of  which  is 
evidently  proportional  to  the  actual  amount  of  excitement  which  has 
been  stored  up  during  the  closing  of  the  valve." 

Analogy  perfectly  unites  the  facts  which  von  Bezold  discovered  by 
his  experiments  regarding  the  antagonism  between  the  motor  and 
checking  (depressing)  nerves.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  frequency 
and  the  force  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  depended,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  the  condition  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cervicalis; 
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that  t!ie  excUing  system  of  the  heart  lies  in  tlie  spinal  marrow,  the 
regulating  in  the  vagus,  etc.,  all  facts  of  Iwo-fotd,  opposing  motioasi 
important,  not  only  for  Physiology  and  Pathology,  but  also  for  Thera 
peutics,  which  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  idea  of  a  life>-force,  or  a 
penetrating  force,  or  any  other  force  of  Virchow. 

g.   24. 

Before  we  can  form  ideas  of  abnormalities  and  diseases,  we  must  set 
(brth  clearly  the  nature  of  the  normal  and  healthy.  Virchow's  delini' 
tion,  just  given,  only  presents  an  idea  of  a  piclure  of  health. 

Should  we  desire  to  seek  in  an  empirical  manner,  3  normal  propor- 
tion of  any  sort,  we  must  necessarily  deduce  it  from  proportions  of  the 
same  sort,  diverging  from  one  another,  as  the  physiological  school  has 
heretofore  done,  and  thus  fallen  into  devious  paths.  Empiricism  leaves 
us  here  a  longway  from  truth.  A  great  degree  of  uncertainty  attaches 
even  to  the  favorite  mean  proportion,  because  it  remains  oidy  approxi- 
mative. If  we  take  the  doctrine  of  proportions  aa  help,  then  we  find 
in  the  proportion  0:1  an  absolute  diversity,  but  in  the  proportion  1:1 
absolute  equality.  Hence,  that  proportion  which  shows  itself  to  be 
the  complete  adjustment  and  accoinniodation  of  these  two  proportions, 
and  of  all  others  resulting  from  tliem,  is  manifestly  the  actual  mean 
and  the  normal  proportion. 

To  discover  this  mean  projxirtion,  Zeising  set  to  work  in  the  right 
way,  partly  by  addition  and  partly  by  the  doctrine  of  the  golden 
section,  and  he  foinid  that,  in  every  oi-^anic  form,  the  smaller 
pan  (minoi)  bears  such  a  proportion  to  the  larger  part  (major)  as  diis 
larger  part  does  to  the  wiiole,  that  is,  to  the  sum  of  the  two  parts. 
Now,  if  we  add  0:1  to  1 :  i,  we  have  the  proportion  1:3,  But  this 
adjustment  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  difference  between  1 :  i  and  1 : 3 
is  still  too  great.  But  if  we  add  still  further,  this  difl'erence  becomes 
constantly  smaller,  and  thus  we  finally  arrive  at  the  proportion ;  o:  i, 
IM,  1:3,2:3,3:5,  5:8,8:13,  13:21,  21:34,34:55,55:89,89:144, 
144:333,  233:377,  377:610,  610:987,  and  so  on,  the  final  ■ 
of  which  is  derived  from  \,  J,  |,  \,  t 
^5—1  _  '.^36—1  _ 


value 
ind  may  be  expressed  by 


The  following  maj 
If  wc  denote  the  valui 


minor  by  m,  tiien  is  M 


:  0,618. 

.Im  leads  almost  to  the  same  numerical  value. 
;  of  the  whole  by  T,  the  major  by  M, 
T 


V^.-^_ 


major  by  M,  and  the  ^H 

;  or,  if  we  take  as  the         ^H 
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whole  (the  unit)  the  number  one  in  the  form  of  looo  thousandths,  then 
we  find  the  major  to  be  618.0339  thousandths,  the  minor  to  be  381.9660 

tiiousandths,  because  M  also  is  equal  to  T  ( )  =  T  (— ) 

=  T  (0.618....). 

If,  now,  that  major  618.03.  •  •  •  ^  taken  as  the  unit  and  be  divided 
according  to  the  same  proportion,  then  we  shall  have,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  proportion,  in  the  previous  minor  381.966  the  major, 
and,  in  the  difference  of  the  minor  and  the  major  =  236.06,  the  minor 
of  the  same.  In  this  manner  the  proportional  progression  of  numbers 
presents  itself  1000,0.  :  618,03....:  381,96....:  236,06....: 
145,89. . . .  :  90,16. . . . :  55,72 . . . .  :  34,44. . . . :  21,28. . . .  :  13,15 . . . . : 

8,13 :  5,02....:  3,10 :   1,91 :   1,18....:  0,72 :  0,45, 

etc,  in  which,  between  every  two  adjacent  terms,  one  and  the  same 
proportion  is  maintained,  with  very  minute  oscillations,  viz.,  1000: 618 
or  1 : 0,618,  so  that  always  three  terms,  standing  together,  form  a  con- 
stant geometric  proportion,  in  which  the  first  term  is  the  whole,  1.  ^., 
the  sum  of  the  two  following,  the  second  is  the  major,  and  the  third 
the  minor.  At  the  same  time,  every  term  of  the  series  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  every  second  successive  term,  as  obtains  between 
the  squares  of  the  nearest  adjacent  terms,  /.  ^.,  the  minor  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  minor  and  major  as  the  square 
of  the  minor  does  to  the  square  of  the  major,  or  vice  versa,  as 
1000*:  618*  =  1000: 381.  In  the  third  successive  term,  however,  the 
minor  is  related  to  the  sum  of  the  major,  and  of  the  whole,  as  the  cube 
of  the  minor  is  to  the  cube  of  the  major,  e,  g,,  1000^  :  618'  =  1000 :  236. 
The  cipher  of  the  power  is  thus  constantly  the  same  as  the  cipher 
which  indicates  the  distance  of  the  terms.  These  proportions  express 
most  completely  the  nature  of  all  proportions,  which  nature  rests  upon 
a  harmony  of  relations  in  which  the  parts  of  the  whole  stand,  on  one 
hand  to  each  other,  and  on  the  other  to  the  whole.  Herein  is  given  the 
relation  of  the  reciprocal  complement  and  the  general  mean  proportion 
and  the  normal  proportion,  so,  indeed,  that  in  all  the  series  proceeding 
from  these,  whether  upwards  or  downwards,  an  oscillating  approxima- 
tion exists,  I.  e,,  when,  in  any  term,  the  deviation  exists  in  the  formation 
favoring  the  minor,  then,  in  the  next  succeeding  term,  it  is  found  in 
the  formation  favoring  the  major.  These  proportions  are  hence,  in 
spite  of  their  precision,  not  rigid,  immovable,  but  living,  free  and 
infinitely  variable,  within  the  normal  limits  of  all  formations  in  nature. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  proportions  of  weight,  we  find,  for  instance, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  the  proportion  of  the  cube,  since  weight 
is  conditioned  by  the  expansion  in  all  three  directions  of  space.     In 
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order,  then,  to  be  able  to  compaie  the  actual  proportion  with  the  normal 
proportion,  we  must  either  extract  the  cube  root  from  the  given  weight, 
or,  once  for  all,  raise  the  proportionate  nucnber  of  the  proportion 
{i :  i,6iS)  to  the  cube,  which  is  the  more  simple.  For,  since,  as  above 
shown,  i»  =  i,6i8*  =  i  :4,236, ,,,  so  of  the  weights  under  comparison, 
we  need  but  divide  the  larger  by  the  smaller,  and  compare  the  quotient 
with  the  number  4,236,  in  order  that  we  may  determine  the  nearer  or 
more  remote  rebtion  to  the  norma!  proportion.  This  may  also  be 
found  in  the  higher  powers,  since  tiiey  are  always  but  terms  of  a  suc- 
cession corresponding  to  this  prof»ortion,  since,  for  example  5,0. . . .  * : 
8, 1....*  =5,0: 55,7;  where  also,  55,7  may  be  the  sum  of  21,2,  ■ .. 
and  34,5 .... 

Example:  The  number  of  the  front  teeth  U,  to  that  of  the  molars, 
as  3 : 5 ;  of  the  former,  the  canine  teeth  are  to  the  indsors  as  i :  2,  and 
of  the  latter,  the  false  molars  are  to  the  true  as  2:3;  and  the  dental 
system  thus  has  the  proportion  1:2:  3:5:  S. 

According  to  the  measurements  which  Zeising  made  of  one  hundred 
men,  the  mean  length  of  the  spinal  column  is  71.05  centimetres;  from 
its  upper  end  in  the  pit  of  the  neck,  over  the  vertex,  to  tlie  root  of  the 
nose,  37-91 ;  from  there  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  alveolar  process, 
6.33.  Tlie  two  last  dimensions  amount  to  44.25  centimetres.  The 
length  of  the  spinal  column  is  thus  related  to  the  bones  of  the  arch 
of  the  skull  as  the  major  to  the  minor  (618:381  ^  71.05  :  44.04.). 

The  chief  ingredient  of  the  cerebral  fitt  is  the  combination  of  soda 
with  a  peculiar  acid,  the  cerebric  add;  this  contains,  in  one  hundred 
parts,  as  is  well  known. 

Carbon,       .....       66.7 
Hydrogen,         .  .  .  .  10,6 

Nitrogen,    .....         2.3 
Phosphorus,      ,  .  .  .  0.9 

Oxygen,     .  .  .  .  .19-5 


Here  then,  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  to  the  acid  of  the  remaining 
constituents,  stands  as  19.5 :  80.5,  and  varies  from  the  normal  proportion 
of  19. 1 :  S0.9  only  by  the  inconsiderable  fraction  of  y^sts  "f  the  whole, 
but  bears  a  still  closer  proportion  to  it  than  the  proportion  I :  I,  »'.  e., 
nearer  than  the  mollification  favoring  the  minor  5*:  S*=  19.6:  80.4. 

The  carbon  here  bears  rcUtion  to  the  sum  of  the  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus  as  66.7;  13.8,  that  is  in  inverse  order,  =  i  :4.  8; 
here  then,  the  major  departs  from  the  major  of  the  normal  proportion 
only  about  fioni  ^"f  to  ,«j;,  and  from  the  major  of  the  modification  of 
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tihe  normal  proportion  favoring  the  major,  /.  «.,  out  of  o:  i  (j'  :5'  = 
.1 14.  62...)  only  about  from  A^  to  ^  of  the  whole.  Hence,  if  in  the 
above  case,  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  to  the  other  substances  was 
favorable  to  the  minor,  so  here  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  favoring  the 
major.  Consequently,  between  the  two  departures,  we  find  that  a 
mutual  compensation  takes  place.  The  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  to 
the  hydrogen  is  2.3 :  10.6  =  i :  4.6,  and  thus  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
modification  favoring  the  major  3* :  5' :  on  the  contrary,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  phosphorus  to  the  nitrogen  is  0.9:  2.3  =  i  :2.55,  and  cor- 
responds again  to  a  strong  modification  favoring  the  minor,  L  ^.,  about 
the  proportion  of  3*  :  4*  =  i :  2.37. 

All  the  results  of  nutrition  proceed  according  to  these  laws  of 
proportion. 

But,  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  organism,  there  are  general  laws 
of  its  change,  since  the  same  phenomena  return  periodically  at  deter- 
minate times.  Throughout  all  nature,  periodicity  is  a  prevailing 
phenomenon. 

The  bodily  heat  increases  after  waking,  and  gains  its  maximum  at 
about  nine  and  ten  A.  M.;  from  this  time  forth  it  sinks,  increasing 
again,  however,  during  the  digestion  of  the  dinner;  firom  this  time  it 
begins  to  sink  again,  and  this  sinking  is  not  sensibly  arrested  by  sup- 
per. Between  nine  and  eleven  P.  M.  it  is  still  one-tenth  per  cent 
higher  than  on  awaking. 

The  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  functions  alternates,  also,  every 
other  day.  In  thirty-two  experiments,  by  Bischoff  and  Voit,  it  is  true, 
on  a  dog  only,  but  four  exceptions  were  observed  as  regards  this  alter- 
nation. Even  as  regards  the  urea,  this  type  returns  again,  and  seems 
to  hold  good,  also,  as  regards  respiration. 

The  most  remarkable  periodicity,  in  the  organic  functions,  is  that 
which  occurs  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  Horn : 
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From  these  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  the  Car- 
bonic acid  excreted,  and  the  number  of  pulsations  in  twenty-four 
hours,  is  increased  from  6.30  to  9.30  P.  M.,  and  fix>m  8.30  to 
H.30  A.M. 


§.  26. 

As  regards  the  interchange  of  matter  itself,  the  cells  are  the  labor- 
atories for  the  substances  introduced  into  the  organism,  and  the  connective 
tissue  forms,  in  general,  the  frame  for  the  organs,  nerves,  vessels,  etc, 
in  which  there  are  cavities  and  small  canals.  The  latter  furnish  the 
means  of  communication  —  to  and  fro  —  between  the  organs  and  the 
blood  of  the  capillaries.  The  sanguineous  as  well  as  the  lymphatic 
capillaries,  are  always  found  without  a  wall  of  their  own  capable  of 
isolation.  They  are  canals,  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  organs,  which 
canals  stand  in  direct  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  organs. 

Now,  having  previously  paid  attention  to  the  oxidizing  and  reducing 
processes  of  the  interchange  of  matter,  we  next  come  to  speak  of  the 
mechanical  factors  which  at  one  time  foster  these  processes,  and  at 
another  restrain  and  modify  them. 
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Capillary  attraction  supplies,  in  the  capillaries,  the  pressive  force  of 
the  regulators  of  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  and  sat- 
urating the  adjacent  organic  parts,  which  are  all  porous.  Now, 
altliough  there  is  immediate  contact  in  the  capillaries,  between  the 
blood  and  lymph  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parts  of  tlie  organ  on  the 
other,  yet  the  blood  and  lymph  meet  many  a  resistance,  preventing 
the  immediate  combination  with  the  fluids  of  the  cells.  These  resist- 
ances arc  presented  in  the  porous  membranes  of  the  cells.  Although, 
now,  various  fluids  are  separated  by  porous  partition  walls,  yet  they 
do  not  maintain  their  chemical  differences  very  long,  but  seek  to  har- 
monize these  differences,  and  if  a  true  chemical  combination  is 
impracticable,  a  change  of  location  of  the  minutest  portions  of  the 
fluids  will  take  place,  at  any  rate. 

The  blood-corpuscles,  for  example,  are  also  cells,  which  float  in  an 
abundant  inter-cellular  substance,  in  the  fluid  of  the  blood.  This 
belongs,  in  the  minutest  portion,  to  the  cells,  and  is  also  inti'oduced 
from  without.  This  holds  good  with  almost  all  inter-cellular  fluids. 
The  inter-cellular  substance,  however,  surrounds  the  cells,  now  in  a 
fluid,  and  now  in  a  solid  form. 

The  contents  and  surrounding^  of  the  cells  may  have  a  two-fold 
origin ;  they  are  either  the  products  of  cells  or  they  flow  around  and 
are  absorbed  by  them.  The  direct  afflux  of  the  blood,  however,  is 
not  everywhere  necessary,  for  the  moistening  fluid  of  the  organs  suf- 
fices, as  in  case  of  the  caitilages  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  which,  in  a 
healthy  condition,  appear  to  be  without  any  vessels;  even  the  nervous 
influence  is  not  always  necessary,  as,  for  example,  in  the  nerveless 
cornea. 

Thus,  amid  all  these  conditions,  a  partition  wall  is  alwayts  found 
between  these  motions,  through  which  the  taking  in  and  giving  out, 
/.  ^.,  diosmosis,  takes  place,  and  in  accordance  with  the  following  laws 
of  nature.  This  diosmosis  reduces  the  law  of  gravity  to  the  indi- 
vidual cell.  Hence  thus,  the  diosmotic  equivalent,  i,  e.^  the  particular 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  different  for  the  diosmosis  k^(  different 
fluids,  it  is  true,  depends  upon  the  chemical  properties  which  those 
fluids,  which  are  to  come  into  contact  with  each  other,  have  among 
themselves,  but  principally  upon  the  differences  and  affinities  which 
exist  between  the  fluids  and  the  membranes  of  the  cells  and  tissues, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  degree  of  their  concentration,  tem- 
perature and  velocity. 

Diosmosis,  hence,  proceeds  the  more  rapidly,  the  more  different,  as 
to  their  chemical  composition,  are  the  fluids  in  motion  on  each  side  of 
the  membrane;  but  it  is  the  membrane^  the  speciflc  anatomical  con- 
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struction,  material  constitution  and  molecular  motion  of  which  pro- 
duce various  further  modifications.  Solutions  of  su^ar,  for  instance, 
which  are  thrown  into  the  veins,  do  not  pass  into  tJie  milk,  but  into 
the  bile.  If  one  Likes  a  solution  of  Hydriodate  of  Potash,  it  appears 
in  the  pancreatic  juice  and  in  the  tears,  long  before  it  does  in  the  bile 
and  the  urine;  Strychnine  operates  upon  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  but  not  upon  the  peripheric  neii-es,  while  Opium 
afTects  both.  This  proves  that  the  various  cells,  as  long  as  they  arc 
alive,  have,  according  to  their  construction,  specific  attraction  for 
various  substances. 

Gerlach  declares,  "  Frogs'  larvae  lived  four  weeks  in  a  mixture  of 
five  or  six  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  carminate  of  Ammonia 
in  an  ounce  of  water.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  and  of  the 
outer  skin  had  received  we  coloring  matter.  Only  single  nuclei  of  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  skin  showed  a  reddish  color.  This  occurretl  com- 
pletely, however,  in  frogs'  larvic,  even  twenty-four  hours  aflcr  death. 
If  we  inject  carmiimte  of  Ammonia  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  frc^, 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  Juice  will  precipitate  the  carminic  acid,  while 
the  cells  of  the  intestinal  epithelium,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  nut  a 
trace  of  coloring  matter.  Two  specimens  of  (Mcarw  acuminata ,  died 
in  the  colored  solution,  and  lay  there  a  day  afier  they  were  dead.  The 
dead  tissue  of  the  mother  ascaris  was  saturated  with  the  coloring 
matter;  this  was  lacking,  however,  in  the  eggs  which  were  being 
developed  in  the  still  living  young.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the 
ciliated  epithcliuni  did  not  become  colored,  so  long  as  the  motion  lasted, 
and  even  for  some  hours  later.  The  color  api>CiU^,  however,  in  ten 
minutes  after  the  death  of  these  cells.  Something  similar  was  repeated 
in  the  Spcrmatozoids  and  in  inuscle^ells.  T/te  living  membranous 
obstacles  limit  the  dead  chemistry,  and  all  physiologists  and  physicians 
(Bergcr,  die  cellul.  Path.)  acknowledge  the  fact  as  beyond  dispute, 
that  some  substances  can  be  eliminated  from  the  blood  onlv  by  certain 
definite  routes,  which  the  various  excreting  or^ns  offer,  while  others 
take  or  prefer  this  or  that  way;  lAey  admit,  too,  that  certain  remedies 
act  upon  these  constituents  rather  titan  upon  those^  and  that  their  infiu 
ence  manifests  itself  in  certain  pxrts  of  the  body  in  a  dtlerminat' 
•way,  without  any  variation." 


§■  '1- 

From  the  natural  laws  of  Physiology,  thus  far  presented,  no  vital 
force  can  be  infen-ed.  The  idea  of  a  vital  force  is  only  a  predicative 
abstraction,  and  neitiier  subject  nor  object     It  is  a  conception,  but 
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no  object  of  the  senses;  a  subjective  perception,  as  that  of  the  vault 
of  the  heaxens.  Should  that  high  authority  of  the  present  day  say, 
for  instance,  *'  the  balance  is  the  vital  force  of  chemistry,"  the  form 
of  the  opinion  is  at  least  logical.  But  if  I  say,  "  the  vital  force  is 
that  which  necessitates,  forms  and  sustains  life,*'  one  must  first  ask 
what  this  '  that '  may  be,  and  for  this  there  is  no  other  answer  than 
the  vital  force;  hence  this  'that*  indicates  nothing  but  a  vacuum  (in 
ideas).  The  vital  force  is  a  teleological  phantom,  in  spite  of  Liebig 
and  Virchow. 

Nothing  is  more  convenient,  and  nothing  more  dangerous  for 
science  than  the  use  of  any  abstract  ideas  whatever,  as  the  basis  of  a 
definition.  We  rock  ourselves  on  the  surface  and  let  our  hands  rest 
idle,  thinking  that  the  depth  is  fathomless ;  why,  therefore,  should  any 
one  ask  for  the  bottom?  Of  course,  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
reason  is  that  of  necessary  unity ^  but  in  a  two-fold  manner.  First,  as 
the  harmony  of  our  material  knowledge  with  the  laws  of  nature^  and 
then  under  the  form  of  ideas,  as  the  direct  -perceptions  of  reason. 
Thus  there  is  a  separation  of  two  legislations,  mutually  opposed,  the 
one  for  the  idea^  the  other  for  nature.  The  source  of  the  superstition 
about  the  vital  force,  as  well  as  a  host  of  equally  valuable  errors  of 
learned  and  unlearned,  arises  from  an  involuntary  confounding  of  the 
law  of  the  spiritual  world  with  that  of  the  material  world. 

In  the  material  world,  which  is  the  world  of  Chemistry  as  well  as 
that  of  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  the  subject  appears 
very  different.  In  it  "necessity"  is  the  determination  of  a  whole 
bv  law,  and,  in  connection  with  necessity  in  the  mutual  influciice 
of  its  masses  and  forces,  the  contingency  of  the  mathematical  form 
of  the  organism  comes  in,  or  that  of  the  combination,  according  to 
the  laws  of  its  specification,'*'  Examination  finds,  for  instance,  nothing 
permanent  in  the  organism,  but  the  specific  form  of  the  mutual  action 
of  its  substances,  and  forces,  which  undergo  an  incessant  growth  and 
decay.  Its  specific  form  is  thus  nothing,  but  the  result  of  the  mutual 
action  of  its  substance.  The  whole  interchange  of  substance  is 
nothing  but  a  change  of  form  of  unchangeable,  indestructible 
elements. 

According  to  this  law  of  specification  there  thus  always  results, 
from  an  entirely  similar  material  combination  of  an  organic  body, 
the  same  form  and  function ;  according  to  this  law,  the  first  product 
from  division  in  the  seed  of  the  plant  is  asparagin;  in  the  animal  ^%%^ 

♦  Specification.  Our  author  uses  this  word  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself; 
it  is  untranslatable,  but  its  meaning  will  be  obvious  from  the  context. — 
Trans. 
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urea;  according  to  it,  the  liver-cells,  for  example,  excrete  carbonaceous 
matter;  Ihc  kidney-cells  uitrogcn;  the  lung-cells  hydrogen,  etc^  as 
long  as  they  live  and  are  sound ;  according  lo  it.  from  the  very  same 
blood,  the  bony  substance  may  take  a  specific  quantity  and  quality  of 
earthy  constituents,  the  muscle-cells,  their  peculiar  coloring  matter,  the 
milk-cells,  tlieir  fat,  etc..  just  as,  from  the  same  earth,  tlie  oak  may  take 
twenty-nine  per  cent.,  while  the  vetch  takes  but  three  per  cent,  of 
ulicic  acid;  according  to  it,  though  at  the  expense,  indeeil,  of  the 
nitrogenous  elements,  occurs  the  deposit,  increasing  with  years,  of 
earthy  constituents  in  the  human,  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  organ- 
ism, and  with  which,  also,  a  change  of  function  keeps  pace,  and  the 
<»^.tnism  itself,  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  gradually  meets  its  inevitable 
death. 

But  the  permanence  of  the  organism,  even  in  this  succession  and  change 
of  its  states,  is  the  unchangeable  idemlily  of  its  kind  in  its  whole  and 
its  parts,  so  that  the  oak  remains  an  oak,  no  matter  %vhether  it  grows, 
becomes  green,  flourishes  or  dries  up,  and  never  becomes  an  ash. 
Virchow  gave  a  striking  example  of  his  ignorance  of  tlicsc  laws, 
by  believing,  as  he  did,  that  he  had  found  a  cellulose  in  the 
human  body,  consequently  a  vegetable  substance,  because  it  presented 
the  re-action  to  the  iodine-test  peculiar  to  vegetables.  Nevertheless, 
this  discovery  must  be  false,  a  priori,  according  to  the  law  of  specifl- 
cation,  and  chemistry  also  has  shown  it  to  be  false,  since  it  has  found 
that  this  cellulose  is  not  free  from  niti'ogen. 

Vegetable  forms  can  no  more  be  found  in  animal  bodies,  than  inor- 
ganic forms  can  be  found  in  anii-nal  or  vegetable  ot^nisms.  Thus, 
also,  the  so-called  blood  crystals  of  Virchow  arc  not  crystals  at  all,  for 
their  forms  are  capable  of  imbibition,  and  may  undergo  moditicatioQB 
which  are  foreign  to  crystalline  formations. 

It  is  only  in  tlie  consideration  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  we  find 
ourselves  safe  irom  such  errors. 

I  have  shown,  in  previous  paragraphs,  that  our  organism,  to  insure 
its  perpetuitj',  has  to  comply  constantly  with  two  material  conditions: 
it  must,  for  instance,  in  due  proportion  with  the  oxidizing  influences 
of  its  oxygen,  have  reducing  ferments,  which  are  inti'oduced  into  it 
uninterruptedly,  by  tlie  food,  and  we  have  to  hold  fast  to  the  expe- 
rience, that  the  products  formed  bv  putrefaction,  or  fermentation,  are 
not  usually  different  from  those  into  which  organic  bodies  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  although  they  differ  according 
to  the  different  substances  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact; 
but  now  it  is  further  known  that  very  small  quantities  of  the  most 
diverse  substances,  suffice,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  produce  such 
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an  efiect  upon  large  quantities  of  other  substances,  as  to  reduce  the 
latter  to  more  simple  combinations. 

§.  28. 

Hence  the  inquiry  is  also  to  be  made,  in  what  quantities  are  the 
various  nutritious  substances  distributed  in  the  organism?  On  this 
point,  a  couple  of  examples : 

According  to  C.  Schmidt,  1000  grammes  of  blood  corpuscles  con- 
tain, of  Chloride  of  potash,  1.62,  Soda,  0.52,  Phosphate  of  soda,  0.16, 
Potash,  0.17,  Phosphate  of  potash,  i.oi,  Sulphate  of  potash,  0.06, 
Phosphate  of  magnesia,  0.08,  Salts,  3.64,  Haematine,  7.18,  Globulin, 
132.6,  Water,  311. 13;  the  liquor  sanguinis  contains,  Water,  495.4, 
Phosphate  of  magnesia,  0.29,  Sulphate  of  potash,  0.13,  Phosphate  of 
soda,  0.20,  Soda,  0.70,  Chloride  of  potash,  0.22,  Chloride  of  soda,  3.06, 
Salts,  4.14,  Fibrine,  3.92,  Albumen  and  extractive  matter,  39.34. 

Of  these  bodies  again,  the  Haematine  consists  of  Carbonic  acid, 
65.35,  Hydrogen,  5.44,  Oxygen,  10.40,  Iron,  11.88.  Of  100  parts  of 
Globulin,  there  are  of  Carbonic  acid,  54.5,  Hydrogen,  6.9,  Nitrogen, 
16.5,  Oxygen,  20.9,  and  Sulphur,  1.2.  Of  the  Fibrine,  in  100  parts 
we  have.  Carbonic  acid,  52.6,  Hydrogen,  7.0,  Nitrogen,  17.4,  Oxygen, 
21.8,  and  Sulphur,  1.2.  In  100  parts  of  Albumen,  there  are  of  Car- 
bonic acid,  53.5,  Hydrogen,  7.0,  Nitrogen,  15.5,  Oxygen,  22.4,  and 
Sulphur,  1.6. 

In  order  to  learn  the  distribution  of  these  substances  of  the  blood, 
we  must  first  compute  how  much  of  them  every  blood  cell  possesses. 

1000  grammes  of  blood  cells  (i  gramme  =  i  cubic  centimetre)  thus 
contain,  according  to  Schmidt,  of  Chloride  of  potash,  1.62,  and  of 
Phosphate  of  magnesia,  0.06  parts  of  a  gramme,  etc. 

A  blood  cell,  as  is  well  known,  measures,  in  its  breadth,  0.0072  of  a 
millimetre,  and  its  height  is  a  fourth  of  its  breadth.  The  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  blood  cell  are,  therefore,  considering  its  disk,  a  cylin- 
der =  r*  n,  -{  =z  0,0072  X  0,0072  X  3.14.  ^'0^19  z=  0,00000029299968, 
c,  m,  m.  1000  grammes  of  blood  cells  (i  gramme  =  i  cubic  centi- 
metre) contain  of  Chloride  of  potash,  1.62,  and  Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 0.06  parts  of  a  gramme,  etc.  How  much  of  each  of  these 
substances  now  does  a  blood  cell  contain  ? 

1000  grammes=iooo  cubic  centimetres. 

1000  cubic   centimetres   contain    1.62   parts  of 

a  gramme  of  Chloride  of  potash. 
I    cubic   centimetre   contains  -f^%^   parts   of  a 

gramme  of  Chloride  of  potash. 
I  cubic  centimetre  =   1000  cubic  millimeti'es. 
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Hence,onecobicininimetrc  contains  ^/^j.  ,-,^5partsofChloriJeof  pot- 
nsh,  and  a  blood  cell  which  equals  0.03000019199968  cubic  millimetres, 
contains  -fi^^,  tuVit'  0-000000291 9996S  =  0.00000000000047465 94S1G 
parts  of  a  gramme  of  Chloride  of  potash. 

A  blood  cell,  furthermore,  contains  0.00000029 19996S,  -fjliVi  lAa 
pails  of  Phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  equals  0.000,000,000,0000175- 
999S0S  parts  of  a  grainnie  of  Phosphate  of  magnesia. 

Thus,  a  blood  cell  contahiing  0.00000029299963  cubic  millimetres, 
contains  0.000,000,000,000,4746594816  parts  of  Chloride  of  potash,  and 
0.0000000000000175799808  parts  of  a  gramme  of  Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  this  unit  of  course  becomes  infinitely  smaller  when  diffused 
over  the  whole  blood  cell. 

To  this  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  of  the  celebrated 
physiologist,  Dr.  H.  Valentin  :  "  The  extreme  minuteness,  anil  the 
immense  quantity  of  the  ultimate  elements,  everywhere  engage  our 
attention.  The  sm.illeat  image  observable  by  the  eye  originates  in  mil- 
tions  of  atmospheric  vibrations.  A  grain  of  salt,  hardly  lai-gc  enough  to 
taste,  conwins  billions  of  groups  of  atoms,  which  no  mortal  eye  can 
ever  grasp.  Nature  tuorh  everywhere  ivilh  an  irtfinite  multitude  of 
infinitely  small  magnitudes,  which,  homogeneously  or  heterogeneously 
aggregated,  become  appreciable  to  our  comparatively  dull  organs  of 
sense,  in  their  ultimate  masses  only." 

It  appears  from  this,  that  the  elementary  part  of  life  is  not  the  cell,  but 
the  manifold  substances  out  of  which  each  cell  is  composed;  and  all  the 
vital,  molecular  and  other  forces,  which  Virchow  has  invoked  for  the 
explanation  of  physiological  life,  resolve  themselves  into  quality, 
quantity,  and  relation  of  the  various  substances  of  which  our  organism 
consists,  and  their  forces. 

But  Virchow  avoids  chemicals  illustrations  and  the  use  of  numerical 
proofs.  As  little  of  one  as  of  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings, 
and  of  chemical  illustrations  he  thus  speaks,  in  his  latest  work,  "Die 
krankhafteii  Geschwillste : " 

"Every  possible  tumor  has  been,  as  we  may  well  say,  chemically 
maltreated.  We  do  not,  as  yct^  understand  how  to  put  t/te  question 
aright.  At  all  events,  we  have  never  found  anything  which  might  be 
called  the  specific  material,  the  peculiar  substance  of  a  tumor;  it  was 
finally  concluded  that  the  worse  a  tumor  was,  the  more  albuminous 
matter  it  contained,  while  very  peculiar  substances  were  found  rather 
in  homceoplastic  formations,  from  which  gelatin,  peculiar  kinds  of 
fat,  etc,  could  be  obtained.  Under  chemical  examinations,  the  benign 
tumors  yielded  more  results  than  the  malignattt,  as  is  readily  under- 
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stood,  because  there  we  meet  with  forms  of  tissues  more  familiar,  and 
better  known  according  to  their  composition,"  etc 

But  if  Virchow  himself  does  not  know  how  to  put  questions  to  the 
organism  aright,  he  cannot  avoid  uttering  such  distorted  views  as  these; 
he  does  not  know  yet  that  the  organism  itself  is  the  most  sensitive 
re-agent,  that  we  can  put  productive  questions  to  it  only  when  we 
introduce  into  it  various  substances  and  observe  the  results  which,  in 
diat  case,  issue  from  the  laboratory  of  the  organism. 

§.  29- 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  g^und  for  accepting  a 
peculiar  formative  activity  in  the  cell,  according  to  Virchow,  and  this 
is  clear  from  the  history  of  embryotic  developments. 

Experiments  with  the  semen  of  animals  have  shown  that  its  sub- 
stances contain  albumen  in  an  undeveloped  state  only,  and  that  this 
albumen  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  seminal  animalcules  are  more 
developed.  In  the  developed  condition,  they  consist  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  epitelium,  and  especially  the  corneous  formations,  and 
possess,  by  virtue  of  their  compositions,  such  a  power  of  resistance 
that  they  undergo  no  change  when  treated  with  concentrated  Sulphuric, 
Nitric,  Hydro-chloric  acids,  and  Caustic  alkalies,  nor  even  when  boiled 
in  concentrated  Acetic  acid.  While,  at  the  same  time,  the  seminal 
animalcules  represent  the  nuclei  of  the  seminal  cells,  set  free,  we  find 
in  the  egg  itself  just  the  opposite  of  all  these  properties. 

But  all  the  properties  of  the  egg-cell  do  not  proceed  from  an  inde- 
fendence^  which  enables  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  supply  its  own  wants 
within  itself y  as  Virchow  thinks;  but  all  these  properties  come  to  it 
from  without,  as  the  seminal  animalcule  from  the  man,  and  the  ovum 
from  the  woman. 

The  further  significance  of  the  seminal  animalcules  is  shown  by  this, 
that  the  first  event  after  the  entrance  of  the  seminal  animalcule  into  the 
e^  is  the  division  of  the  yolk,  consequently  a  union  of  originally 
separate  constituents  of  the  egg  into  single  cells,  into  determinate  round 
forms^  which  keep  themselves  separated  from  others  again.  Corres- 
ponding to  this,  the  experience  of  life  shows  us  that  the  form  of  the 
connective  tissue  comes  from  the  father,  the  form  of  the  cell-life  from 
the  mother. 

But  even  at  the  moment  of  sexual  union,  functions  are  given  which 
take  place  under  a  proportionately  higher  paternal  than  maternal 
temperature. 

PART  I.  «i 
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al  animakula  take  froin  tlie 

viaticum  for  their  journey. 

mparted  to  it  from  the  copu- 


Hence  both  the  egg-cell  niid  the  sen 
parental  orgnnism,  molecular  motions  m 
These  motions  in  the  egg-cell,  though  i 

lative  function  of  the  mother,  nevertheless  soon  reach  a  complet 
equilibrium ;  the  egg  goes  on  to  chemical  decomposition  and  thence  to 
destruction.  If,  however,  the  seminal  animalcul.i  of  tlie  father  reach 
this  egg-cell  before  this  catastrophe,  it  is  at  once  rescued,  and  we  see 
that  it  increases  and  groivs  in  size  and  weight;  we  consequently 
observe  the  nutritive  importance  of  the  seminal  animalcula  which 
manifests  itself  thus,  that  after  their  reception,  as  above  stated,  divis- 
ions and  sepiu-ations  take  place  within  the  body  of  the  e^.  But 
ruin  would  threaten  these  organic  actit'ities  also,  were  it  not  that, 
while  this  primitive  growth  ia  taking  place,  an  exudation,  an  albu- 
minous deposit  is  thrown  out  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tubes,  which  serves  to  tlie  further  nourishing  of  the  egg;  for,  imbed- 
ded in  this,  the  egg  constantly  increases  both  in  magnitude  and  weight, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  within,  the  yolk  divides  itself  into  two,  four, 
six  or  more  little  yolks,  and  continues  in  this  progression,  till,  with 
the  entire  disappearance  of  the  last  trace  of  the  seminal  animalcula, 
it  becomes  an  apparently  homogeneous  mass,  while  a  single,  distinct, 
circumscribed  globule  remains,  the  area  pellucida,  which  has  already 
clearly  separated  itself  into  an  aninial  and  vegetative  membrane.  In 
the  meantime  fourteen  days  have  passed,  and  the  egg  has  now  reached 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  where  it  is  received  by  a  new  exudation 
thrown  out  during  this  period — the  chorion  —  and  thus  constantly 
finds  new  means  of  nutriment.  Amid  these  changes  of  form  and 
place  it  finally  sinks  deeper  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  the  cells  of  the  chorion,  it  comes  now,  through  these,  into 
contact  with  the  blood  of  the  mother,  which  it  will  attract  and  apprt>- 
priate  to  itself  as  still  further  nourishment.  Thus,  under  influence 
of  the  maternal  blood  only,  the  organs  and  systems  continue  to 
develop  themselves  till  ready  for  birtii,  after  which  the  vagus  and 
sympatheticus  assume  sway  in  the  child,  which  craves,  henceforth, 
air  and  nourishment  from  the  external  world. 

Thus,  in  alt  these  earliest  stages  of  human  existence,  we  clearly  see 
a  succession  oi  functional  and  nutritive  processes,  under  which  the 
specific  form  of  the  human  organism  is  constructed.  Of  the  nutri- 
tive, functional  or  fonnative  irritations  of  tlie  cells,  we  have  thus  far 
observed  nothing;  on  the  contrar\',  just  as  the  possibility  of  nutrition 
and  function  must  be  given  to  it  (the  cell)  from  without,  so  also  are  the 
form  nnd  figure  of  the  cells  the  result  of  motions  of  material  sub- 
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stances,  which  have  found  themselves  united  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  surroundings. 

The  cell-life  alone  would  never  bring  the  sex  to  completion;  this  is 
inconceivable  without  the  connective  tissue,  and,  in  fact,  is  never  other- 
wise accomplished ;  the  motto  omnis  cellula  e  cellula^  every  cell  from  a 
cell,  is  the  greatest  error  which  a  learned  man  can  commit;  it  is  false 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  is  that  earlier  dictum,  omne  vivum 
ex  orvo^  every  living  thing  from  an  ^%%, 

Even  a  priori^  and  intuitively,  we  may  see  that  nothing  can  origi- 
nate homogeneous  to  itself,  and  even  the  local  metamorphosis  of  some 
cells,  their  endogenous  propagation,  is  not  possible  without  connective 
tissue,  without  inter-cellular  substance,  by  which  they  come  into  con- 
tact with  structures  which  bring  them  nourishment  and  take  away 
that  which  has  become  effete.  Where  the  conditions  of  life  are  wanting, 
death  ensues;  but  the  cell,  even  the  egg-cell,  as  we  have  seen,  does 
not  nourish  \XsjsM.  from  itself.  The  endogenous  propagation,  or  that 
by  division,  etc.,  takes  place  only  when,  after  the  complete  growth  of 
the  egg-cell,  its  similar  has  formed  within  itself  in  such  a  surplus,  that, 
(iccording  to  the  laws  of  nature  it  must  be  expelled,  just  as  occurs  after 
the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa  in  the  mature  man,  or,  that  of  the 
ovum  in  the  mature  woman.  Both  these  cell-structures,  as  soon  as 
they  have  become  homogeneous  with  their  male  or  female  parent-cells, 
must  go  forth  as  daughter-cells,  either  in  normal  congress,  or,  by  dis- 
integration and  absorption,  or  by  spontaneous  discharge. 

The  organism  consumes  an  amount  of  nutriment  which  seems  quite 
considerable  when  we  reflect  that  its  growth  has  a  limit  set  to  it,  and 
then  it  happens  to  it  as  it  happens  to  the  endogenous  cell-structure;  it 
must  find  ways  and  means  to  rid  itself  of  its  overplus,  which  has 
become  homogeneous  with  it.  Even  plants  bloom  only  when  they  have 
com  '^  to  full  growth,  and  every  twig  of  a  tree  which  bears  flower- 
bud  ,  has,  for  the  time,  ceased  to  grow. 

As  the  nutritive  activity  of  the  cell,  which  receives,  from  without, 
the  material  necessary  for  the  formation  and  preservation  of  its  form, 
so  every  function  is  thus  called  forth  from  without^  although  it  be 
only  relatively  from  without,  /.  £?.,  within  the  limits  of  the  organism 
itsrjlf,  according  to  the  laws  of  reciprocal  action.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  pancreas  does  not  find,  except  during  the  time  of  digestion,  those 
elements  which  might  serve  for  the  formation  of  its  ferments,  in  ordci 
to  digest  albumen,  which  leaves  the  stomach  undigested  in  no  small 
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quantity.  This  ferment  is  not  present  in  the  pancreas  when  fasting, 
notwithstanding  that  the  glnnd  actively  throws  out  its  peculiar  secre- 
tion. It  is,  however,  very  heavily  laden  with  itsfermenl,  if  we  cause 
the  pcptogene  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  stoniach. 

The  substances  which  cause  the  pancreas  to  become  heavily  loaded, 
are  such  as  are  principally  anil  almost  exclusively  taken  up  by  the 
lymphatics;  the  otiiers,  which,  during  the  presence  of  peptone,  load 
the  pancreas  but  little,  are  such  as  are  chiefly  absorbed  by  the  dlood, 
so  that  but  very  little  of  them  remains  to  pass  on  into  the  lymphatics. 

Dr.  Schifi",  who  made  these  investigations,  thought  it  highly  prob- 
able, that  the  absorption  by  the  lymphatics  in  the  stomach  alone 
produces  that  change  which  induces  the  materials  appropriate  to 
ihn  production  of  the  pancreatine,  when  these  are  found  in  the  blood, 
to  localize  themselves  in  the  pancreas. 

Although  material,  suflSciently  prepared,  is  given  to  load  up  the 
pancreas  by  the  very  presence  of  peptone  in  the  blood,  yet  we  find, 
nevertheless,  in  the  spleen,  the  second  condition  for  acting  upon  the 
state  of  diis  gland  itself,  and  so  modifying  it.  that  now  more  and  other 
constituents  of  the  blood  can  find  entrance  into  the  gland  and  its 
secretions,  than  before. 

This  discovery  was  made  by  the  experiments  which  SchifT  set  on 
foot  in  this  direction;  they  have  shown  that  where  the  spleen  is  want- 
ing, the  pancreas  cannot  digest  albuminates,  and  that,  then,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  digestive  faculty  of  the  stomach  increases  in  a  great  degree. 

The  loading  of  the  pancreas  with  peptone  is  tlius  the  condition  of 
its  digesting  albuminates;  this  loadingis  a  secretion,  which,  however, 
does  not  proceed  direct  from  the  pancreas,  but  it  receives  this  faculty 
from  -without.  If  this  is  to  many  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of 
this  kind  within  the  organism,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  every  func- 
tion is  always  excited  only  from  ■without. 

The  influence  of  oxygen,  coming  from  without,  upon  the  organic 
functions,  is,  indeed,  the  most  universal.  "  Even  the  fact  that  all 
organs  of  animal  bodies  need  arterial  blood,  indicates  this,  that  not 
merely  the  blood,  but  all  the  organs  of  the  body  respire,  and  though 
in  several  orgBns,  for  example,  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  which 
perform  merely  mechanical  functions,  oxygen  may  be  necessary  to 
nutrition  only,  it  is  yet  necessary  to  the  most  of  them  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  function;  to  the  glands,  for  example,  for  the  produc 
tion  of  their  secretions;  to  the  spinal  marrow,  brain  and  the  nerves 
as  well  as  to  the  muscles,  for  the  development  of  their  peculiai 
powers."  (TraulK.)  Here  we  find  iinphcit  mention  made  of  the 
reduction  process,  but  not  a  clear  stitement.     The  independence  cf 
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the  cells,  hence,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  their  peculiar  interchange 
<^  matter  according  to  the  laws  of  diosmosis. 

The  laws  for  the  nutritive  and  functional  motions  of  physiological 
life,  are,  in  their  general  outlines,  now  sufficiently  developed,  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  their  connection  with  therapeutics,  for  professional  men, 
and  .this  is  as  £ur  as  my  present  purpose  extends. 

DISEASE. 

§•31- 

Now,  as  we  may  venture  to  presume,  it  is  understood  how  Virchow 
expresses  himself  upon  fundamental  pathological  views,  and  it  only 
remains  to  overthrow  their  error. 

His  opinion  that  the  common  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  in  sickness, 
as  well  as  in  health,  is  life  itself,  and  that  the  very  essential  difference 
between  them  consists  only  in  their  conditions,  is  an  erroneous  view 
at  the  very  outset;  for  there  are  only  reasons  of  perception  —  perceptive 
reasons — rationes  cognoscendi — and  reasons  of  existence  —  essential 
reasons  —  rationes  essendi —  of  which  the  former  have  to  express  the 
logical,  the  latter,  the  real  connection  of  things.  Only  on  giving  the 
essential  reasons  can  we  speak  of  conditions;  for  the  condition  is  the 
cause  of  a  thing  being  so,  and  not  otherwise,  in  the  succession  of  space 
and  time.  So  far  would  the  assertion,  that  life  is  the  common  cause 
of  sick  as  well  as  of  healthy  phenomena,  be  a  proper  expression ;  for, 
in  the  space  of  the  healthy  life,  the  diseased  life  develops  itself  in 
course  of  time.  But  in  the  logical  relation,  life  cannot  be  accepted 
as  the  common  cause  of  diseased  and  healthy  phenomena;  for  tlie  law 
of  causation  assures  us,  with  conformity  to  law^  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
ception, that  a  body  cannot  contain  /A^c?;^/^  conditions  of  its  various  forms 
of  existence,  for  nothing  consists  of  itself,  but  must  have  a  cause,  and 
the  equally  inevitable  law  of  vis  inertUB  adds  to  this,  that  this  cause 
can  only  come  from  without.  Hence  if  life,  according  to  its  physio- 
logical laws,  comprises  the  one  presupposition  and  the  one  inner  side 
of  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  a  diseased  process  or  condition 
in  itself,  then  must  the  exciting  cause  of  this  (process  or  condition)  be 
another,  external  thereto,  and  this  must  present  the  other  side  of  the 
conditions  of  this  process,  whether  they  are  hereditary  or  acquired. 
Further,  since  the  essence  of  a  thing  is  its  cause,  because  every  thing 
which  exists,  contains  only  expressions  of  cause  which  have  of  neces- 
sity called  it  forth,  so  must  there  be  also,  as  will  be  clear  from  what 
follows,  a  causal  and  hence  an  essential,  or  what  here  amounts  to  the 


same  ming,  a  vtty  essential  dirterence  between  those  substances  1 
forces,  by  virtue  of  which   healthy,  and   those  by  virtue  of  which 
diseased,  hfe  exists. 


§■3^- 


On  what  now  is 

ranted  but  specious 
ones  of  the   physiological    school? 
"Clini 


veiy  remurkable  appearance  of  such  unwar- 

founded,  in  the  minds  of  all  the  learned 

Indeed,  one  of  its    best  writers 


says,  in  his  "Chnic  of  disease 
same  words:  "In  our  dines  w 
is  indivisible,  that  between  Its 
and  diseased  conditions,  there 
same  laws  govern 


i  of  the  Li\'er,"  almost  widi  the  very 
e  are  all  agreed  that  the  science  of  life 
various  forms  of  phenomena  in  healthy 
are  no  essenliatly  marked  lines,  but  the 
n  die  other."  For  the  sake  of  gaining 
some  kind  of  a  foundation  for  his  ideas,  this  writer,  like  Virchow, 
resorts  to  an  obsolete  mode  of  considering  the  subject,  continuing,  as 
he  does,  "  the  genera.1  points  of  view  have  become  more  simple,  since 
we  have  ceased  to  separate  the  disease  from  the  sum  of  tlie  phe- 
nomena of  life,  as  something  fcreigit,  existing  by  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent." 

In  the  previous  century,  even,  and  tn  the  early  part  of  this,  Pinel, 
Bichat,  Corvisart,  and  Broussais,  were  the  authors  and  founders  of 
these  views  which  yet  prevail  in  Germany.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
the  physicians  wlio  first  gave  prominence  to  the  importance  of  objec- 
tive phenomena,  but  they  sought  to  demonstrate,  according  to  physio- 
logical laws,  from  its  anatomical  tissues  and  systems,  why  tile 
organism  became  diseased;  and  the  schools  which  they  establisiied  are 
Btilt  called  tlie  physiological. 

The  idea  of  the  foreign  and  independent  in  diseases  (as  if  some 
esijcciai  spiritual  beings  were  underlying  them,  as,  with  the  Romans, 
nymphs  were  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  streams,  or  fauns  in  the  woods), 
just  as  it  certainly  existed  in  pathology  before  the  appearance  of  these 
learned  men,  so  in  due  course, was  long  since  abandoned. 

But  on  what  grounds  have  the  learned  men  of  the  physiological 
school  in  Germany,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  almost  ail  thcii 
works,  come  to  accept  these  views  of  former  times?  Is  it,  perchance, 
that  they  w^ish  thus  to  excuse  their  own  lack  of  advance  in  therapeutics, 
which  they  themselves  acknowledge?  The  author  of  that  "  Clinic  of 
diseases  of  the  liver  "  gives  this  very  answer  in  these  wonis :  "  Between 
the  scientific  contents  of  clinical  medicine,  and  practice  —  ils  peculiar 
mission — is  an  abyss  over  which  onlv  a  few  insecure  wavs  are  found." 
Th;[t  painful  sense  of  the  praclical  impolence  of  this  school,  or,  as 
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they  have  begun  quite  lately  to  re-christen  it  in  clinical  medicine,  its 
foverty  in  therapeutics^  are  the  very  reasons  for  which  these  learned 
men  seek  to  excuse  themselves  by  making  comparisons  with  former 
times,  and  to  delude  their  pupils  into  errors.  And  this  delusion  has, 
in  the  course  of  years,  proceeded  so  far;  these  false  doctrines,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  we  shall  learn  in  the  following  pages,  have 
become  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  stand  undisturbed  in  the  very  front 
of  every  new  medical  work,  and  every  one  thinks  it  praiseworthy  to 
copy  them  bona  fide  fh>m  others. 

The  answer  to  this  question  points  at  the  same  time  to  the  twin 
brothers  of  subjectivism  —  the  incomprehensible  things  of  skepticism, 
and  the  dogmatic  fidelity  to  conviction,  ever  the  greatest  enemies  of  all 
science. 

The  history  of  philosophy  has  already  taught  us,  that  afler  sub- 
jective tendencies,  after  stoicism  and  epicurism,  skepticism  has  always 
followed  as  the  highest  development  of  these  tendencies  of  sub- 
jectivism. 

Doubters  are  to-day,  as  ever,  arrayed  against  the  certainty  of  knowl- 
edge. Hence  the  attacks  of  skepticism  have  been  especially  directed 
against  causality.  But  if  this  be  overthrown,  the  very  thread  of  being 
and  thinking  is  broken. 

The  skeptic  Hume,  for  instance,  called  the  law  of  causality  the 
unfounded  habit  of  the  mind,  arising  only  from  repetition.  What 
have  we  gained  by  that? 

As  result  of  such  a  habit  of  thought,  the  determining  of  the  uni- 
versal and  necessary  must  be  abandoned,  and  every  opinion  of  the 
physician  at  the  sick-bed  must  be  set  down  as  error,  a  priori. 

Skeptical  opinions  always  remain  unfruitful,  since  they  do  not 
advance  us  a  hair's  breadth.  At  no  time  has  any  creation  belonged 
as  yet  to  a  doubter,  as  his  own  production ;  hence  the  doubter  leads  the 
unfruitful  life  of  a  nun.  He  who  doubts  judges  first,  and  has 
nothing  to  tell  him,  whether  truly  or  falsely;  hence  he  will  never 
know  any  thing;  for,  as  soon  as  he  knows  any  thing,  he  must  change 
his  programme.  But  to  know  any  thing,  facts  are  necessary  above 
all  things;  facts  which  can  not  be  doubted,  and  of  which  we  know 
also  that  they  happen  according  to  necessary  laws.  Knowing  and 
doubting  then,  form  contradictory  antitheses,  from  their  very  origin ; 
and  to  doubt  is  a  subjective  condition  of  the  human  mind,  just 
because  it  lacks  the  objective  law. 

The  scientifically  observed  fact  does  not  doubt.  Hence  he  who 
doubts  about  therapeutics,  has  observed  nothing  of  it;  but,  neither 
has  he  brought  any  proof  of  its   non-existence.     Now  this  indeed 
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characteriEes  the  doubt  of  the  analyzer.  But  the  word  "doubt"  may 
create  misapprehension  in  the  uiikarncd.  The  analyzer  doubts  and 
denies,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it  But  the  doubt  of  the  synthetizer  is 
no  doubt  merely,  but  rather  a  demand  for  proof  of  the  subject 
Hence,  the  synthetizers  are  never  reckoned  among  doubters,  because 
they  seek  after  laws,  and  thus  neither  deny  or  affirm,  till  they  have 
found  the  law  of  the  course  of  events  as  yet  to  them  unknown.  They 
have  become  scarce  at  the  present  day. 

Dogmatism  would  like  to  proceed  from  a  principle,  from  the  con- 
ddcration  of  a  problem,  e.  g.,  o(  the  Ufc-force,  and  from  this  seek 
to  obtain  illustrations.  It  has  constructed  for  itself  knowledge  from 
empty  ideas,  without  inquiring  after  the  right  by  which  it  has  obtained 
it  If  its  principle,  however,  should  contain  a.  fundamental  law  of 
Dature,  or  be  opposed  to  none,  it  could  not  make  the  assertion,  that 
the  common  cause  of  all  phenomena,  diseased  as  well  as  healthy,  is 
life  itself,  for  this  assertion  contradicts  the  natural  law  of  causality,  and 
hence  is  false. 

The  dogmatism  of  the  physiological  school,  it  is  true,  does  not  con- 
Bist  in  credo  ut  ittteUigam  —  I  believe  that  I  may  understand  —  but  in 
the —  I  believe  only  just  so  much  as  the  knowledge  which  I  have  acci- 
dentally obtained  expresses.  The  argiimentitive  force  of  this  article 
of  faith,  which  is  also  brought  to  bear  against  HomtBopathy,  needs  no 
further  coinment 

S-33- 

Virchow  says :  "  What  we  call  disease  is  a  mere  abstraction,  an  idea, 
by  which  we  separate  certain  complex  phenomena  of  life  from  the 
sum  of  the  rest,  while  no  such  separation  exists  in  nature."  For  rep- 
resentation, for  speech,  he  thinks  such  abstractions  may  be  necessary, 
for  the  reason  tliat  only  thus  the  reciprocal  relation  can  be  understood. 
With  regard  to  practice,  and  for  the  comprehension  of  separate  cases, 
they  must  be  abandoned,  since  they  bring  with  them  the  danger  of 
neglecting  the  patient  for  the  disease,  and  the  reality  for  the  idea.  The 
patient  only,  be  thinks,  is  the  object  of  medical  activity,  and  tlje  phy- 
sician should  never  forget  that  his  aim  must  be  an  aim  of  humanity. 

To  form  an  abstraction,  without  any  separation  in  nature  corres- 
ponding thereto,  would  be,  he  thinks,  an  impossibility  for  a  philoso- 
pher; it  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  self-contradiction.  But  is  what  we  call 
disease  really  only  an  abstraction?  We  make  use  of  the  expression 
only  in  a  three-fold  n 
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First, — ^When  we  abstract  a  law  from  a  given  case,  and  recognize 
it  as  holding  good  for  all  other  cases.  In  §.  25  it  is  stated,  for  example, 
that  Horn  made  experiments  upon  himself,  with  regard  to  the  excre- 
tion of  Carbonic  acid,  and  found  that  it  increased  and  diminished 
again  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  at  particular  times  of  day. 
From  this  every  one  can  form  the  abstraction  for  himself,  that  the 
same  change  in  this  function  must  take  place  with  all  other  men. 
Hence,  by  virtue  of  abstraction,  the  mind  may  infer  these  phenomena, 
already  perceived  by  the  senses,  as  being  peculiar  also  to  those  men  in 
whom  the  phenomena  have  as  yet  not  been  immediately  observed. 
At  this  separated  possession  of  consciousness,  that  this  occurrence 
must  be  universal^  the  mind  airives,  as  we  see,  only  through  the  first 
form  of  abstraction.  This  meaning,  however,  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  above  quoted  assertion  of  Virchow. 

JFurther. — We  can  abstract,  and  conceive  as  separated,  marks  or 
properties  from  an  object,  analogous  to  subtraction,  e.  g,^  an  aggi'ava- 
tion  from  bad  weather,  or  good,  etc.,  hence,  the  presence  of  many 
conditions  accompanying  the  diseases,  as  if  they  were  not  present,  or 
deserved  no  regard,  as  unhappily  too  of^sn  occurs  in  physiological 
medicine,  because  it  does  not  know  how  to  connect  with  it  a  practical 
judgment 

Thirdly. — A  view  or  idea  may  be  abstracted  from  all  its  phenom- 
ena, e.  g,^  the  idea  of  a  disease-form,  by  a  comparison  of  all  its 
symptoms  with  those  most  prominent,  as  the  idea  of  fever,  according 
to  Virchow,  from  the  phlogosis,  in  order  to  gain  a  general  idea  by 
separating  all  other  peculiarities. 

Of  all  these  forms  of  abstraction,  Virchow  must  surely  have  had 
the  second  in  view,  for  he  defines  a  definite  succession  of  pathological 
disturbances  to  be  the  simple  negation  of  the  physiological.  To  this, 
in  his  opinion,  also  belong  morbid  states^  for  he  proceeds:  "The 
merely  negative  disturbances  are  no  phenomena,  no  processes,  no  real 
diseases,  but  either  primary  changes,  which  may  become  the  points  of 
departure  of  morbid  phenomena,  or  final  results  of  morbid  pro- 
cesses. In  opposition  to  these  negative  conditions  we  find  the  positive^ 
active^  reactive  phenomena  of  the  disease." 

In  affirmative  opinions,  the  mind  comprehends  the  real  as  positive; 
the  negation,  however,  is  formed  arbitrarily.  Proceeding  critically,  I 
hence  may  set  down  nothing  else  as  negative  than  the  direct  opposite. 
But  Virchow  denies  this  over  and  over  again,  for  according  to  him, 
e.  g.^  the  same  phenomena  must  be  at  once  physiological  and  pathth 
logical. 


What  now  is  really  tlie  view  he!d  by  Virchow  is  not  ft 
from  iucli  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

§■34- 

But  if  a  man,  in  his  expressions,  intends  to  proceed  at  all  logically. 
what  he  needs  for  expressing  himself  in  speech,  he  must  also  need  iit 
practice,  for  theory  never  can  outstrip  practice  with  impunity. 

Language^  whicli  serves  to  express  the  theory  of  practice,  and  to 
communicate  it  to  others,  has,  however,  nothing  more  important  to  do 
than  to  be  elsmr.  But  the  theory  itself  must  be  such  that  it  can  be 
biised,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature,  upon  facts  g;iven  by 
practice,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  all  future  cases;  for  the  connection 
of  facts  cannot  be  explained  from  a  problem  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
but  only  from  the  laws  from  which  this  connection  arises.  Hence,  to 
protect  ourselves  from  dogmaCiBm  and  skepticism,  we  must  always 
follow  the  path  of  the  Critique  based  upon  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  this  Critique  is  not  a  doctrine  or  a  particular  system,  and  no 
theory,  but  the  deinanJ  rif^htly  to  conclude  and  to  judge.  Hence  this 
Critique  alone  is  able  to  form  correct  opinions  in  therapeutics,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  phvsiciim  can,  a  priori,  establish  the  connection  of 
events  prior  or  subsequent  to  phenomena  at  the  sick-bed,  i.  e.,  by  whicli 
he  can  establish  his  anamnesis,  diagnosis,  or  prognosis. 


§■  35- 
igle  example,  and  wi 
shape. 


shall  find  tliiit  the  views 


y  difler 


Let  us  take,  now,  a  si 
of  Virchow  assume  a  > 

Dr.  Schram,  in  course  of  his  many  scientific  investigations,  made  the 
discovery,  highly  important  for  therapeutics,  that  ileo-typhus  occurred 
only  in  regions  in  which  meat  was  eaten,  while  petechial  typhus  origin- 
ated in  consequence  of  using  insufficient  and  decaying  vegetable  food. 
Hence  tlie  decomposing  element  of  ileo-typhus  is  a  nitrogenous  one. 
All  ferments,  however,  possess  the  property  of  veiy  powerfully  attract- 
ing free  and  combined  oxygen.  Upon  this  rests  their  capability  to 
change-,  vrith  a  minimum,  an  unlimited  mass  of  another  organic  body. 
Where  the  resistance  to  such  an  influence  is  relaxed,  we  observe, 
further,  that  such  ferenents  possess  also  the  property  to  withdrawn  the 
oxygen  from  every  adjacent  molecule,  i.  e.,  to  de-oxidize  it.  The 
ferment  of  the  ileo-typhus,  after  being  introduced  into  the  circulation 
by  respiration,  meets,  as  is  well  known,  the  least  resistance  in  the 
intestinum  ileum. 

Here  now,  investigation  shows,  that  the  substance  of  the  glands, 
besides  the  lymph-cells  which  remain  unchanged,  contains  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  laiger  round  cells,  with  many  nuclei  as   new 
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farmcUtons;  further  on  we  have  necrosis,  which  appears  as  dissolving 
soft  foci,  as  small  abscesses  or  caverns  in  the  layers  of  the  cortical 
substance,  (Rindenschichte)  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  well 
known  ulcers  of  typhus.  If  not  cured,  the  disease  extends  only  in  a 
specific  way,  since,  in  regular  order,  well  known  changes  of  nutrition 
and  function  occur  also  in  various  other,  but  well-defined,  parts  of  the 
organism. 

What  now  shall  we  conclude  from  this?  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  we  have  seen  that  the  variable  (within  the  inva- 
riable of  the  organism)  is  the  very  specific  form  of  its  existence,  pro- 
ceeding from,  and  consisting  in,  these  lawful  conditions  of  its  existence, 
and  that  this  variability  is  to  be  as  little  identified  with  the  pathologi- 
cal ideas  of  a  change  in  this  existence  as  wheat  is  to  be  identified  with 
wheat-smut 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  causality^  the  typhus  ferment,  for  example, 
has  succeeded  in  changing  the  specific  form  of  the  organic  reciprocal 
action  and  in  producing  the  so-called  new  formations  and  ulcers,  then 
we  must  necessarily  observe  a  changed  specific  form  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  organism  into  which,  it  was  compelled  to  enter  against  its 
laws^  with  the  ferments  of  the  outer  world,  which  are  foreign  to  it 
Such  a  changed  form  we  then  call  a  disease-form,  e.  g.^  a  typhus 
form,  as  we  recognize  wheat,  upon  which  an  excess  of  nitrogen  has 
been  forced,  contrary  to  its  laws,  no  longer  as  wheat  but  as  uredo 
foetida — as  a  disease. 

Thus,  led  by  experience,  we  must  at  first  presuppose  tne  organism, 
not  only  as  a  whole,  in  the  constant  normal  sum  of  its  substances  and 
forces,  in  its  specific  form  of  reciprocal  action,  but  we  must  also  learn 
the  laws  of  causation,  from  which  is  derived  its  peculiar  composition, 
and  by  which  it  preserves  the  fellowship  of  its  parts.  Physiology 
teaches  us  the  respective  position  of  organs,  systems,  etc.,  as  well  as 
their  modes  of  motion,  the  forms  of  their  functions,  the  quality  of 
their  substances,  /.  ^.,  the  whole  mathematical  form  of  the  shape  of 
the  body.  But  a  dynamic  form,  which  is  to  bind  all  the  separate 
parts  into  one  whole,  cannot  also  be  expressed  by  one  law,  by  one 
power,  since  we  find,  represented  in  the  organism,  all  the  funda- 
mental forces  of  matter,  which  exist  upon  the  earth,  of  which  it  is  the 
child. 

In  such  a  system,  which  is  constant,  but  whose  physiological  states 
or  conditions  are  subjected  to  ever  new  changes,  from  external  influ- 
ences, as  in  the  human  organism,  a  change  in  the  harmony  of  its 
being,  of  its  constant  physiological  life  process,  may  lead  us  as  surely 
to  the  contingent  existence  of  some  object,  as  yet  unknown,  as,  in  the 
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planetary  system,  the  changes  in  the  motions  of  Mars  led  to  tlie  dis- 
covery of  Neptune. 

The  idea  of  change  is  added  thus  to  that  of  tlie  etTecl  of  a  cause, 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  eflecL  The  What  of  the  effect 
is  always  the  change.  This  is  the  succession  of  two  oppo^te  condi- 
tions of  the  same  organism.  Now,  if  there  is  a  physiological  state  of 
the  organism  and  of  its  existence,  then  the  idea  of  a  change  in  the 
conditions  of  this  existence — the  pathological  state,  consequently  that 
of  disease — is  given  in  connection  with  the  one  previous  to  it,  the 
physiological,  no  matter  whether  the  changes  produced  are  partial  or 
general.  Hence,  a  condition  by  itself  is  never  a  pathological  idea. 
The  existence  of  the  organism  according  to  its  qualities  and  relations 
to  a  specified  time,  is  always  its  status  in  which  we  liave  to  separate 
the  constant  from  the  changeable. 

The  latter  are  accidents,  and  accidents  are  always  real,  whether  they 
appear  in  form  of  altered  conditions,  or  disturbances,  interruptions, 
debilities,  or  diminished  power  of  reaction,  i.  e.,  of  increased  irrita- 
bility. Reality  and  negation  are,  however,  two  ideas  excluding 
each  other.  In  accordance  with  these  laws  of  logic,  the  vacillating 
and  confused  ideas  of  Vircliow,  above  mentioned,  are  to  be  explained 
and  understood. 
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The  whole  of  the  reciprocal  action  in  the  organism  rests  thus,  not 
always,  upon  the  laws  of  tlie  efficiency  of  its  own  powers  alone,  but 
is  often  influenced,  as  in  disease,  by  the  laws  of  one  or  more  bodies 
from  the  external  world,  foreign  to  it  The  How  of  the  change  is  always 

ince  every  cause 

equivalence  of 

miasm 

the  phvsiolog- 

iprocal  action 
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chemical,  in  company  with  the  physical  phi 

of  disease  changes  a  definite   quantity  of 

organic  substances  and /orcat.     Thus,  e.g.,  the 

^vith  tiie  o'^auism  c^n  n)  longer  be  understood  frot 

teal  laws  of  life  alone,  but  only  from  the  form  of 

specifically  changed  thereby,  i.  e.,  changed  as  regards  its  kind,  hence, 

newly  produced. 

The  cause  of  these  complex  phenomena,  including  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  lies,  therefore,  in  a  certain  yww/y-given  form,  according 
to  experience,  e.  g.^  in  typhus,  which  brings  to  view  the  combination 
of  movements  which  belong  neither  to  the  organism  nor  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease  alone,  and  just  in  this  way  the  various  specific  forms  of 
disease  have  arisen. 
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In  opposition  to  these  facts,  however,  Virchow  affirms  "  the  charac- 
ter of  the  disease  is  that  of  danger." 

One  might  doubt  the  assertion  that  a  scholar  had  made  use  of  this 
expression,  were  it  not  literally  and  repeatedly  expressed  in  several 
places  and  quoted  from  various  authors. 

The  character  and  the  nature  of  a  thing  lie  in  its  causes  and  condi- 
tions, hence  the  character  of  the  disease  flows  entirely  from  them. 
One  may  say  that  a  fatal  disease  has  a  dangerous  character,  but  there 
are  many  diseases  of  which  this  cannot  be  said  absolutely.  "Disease" 
expresses  a  quality  of  our  organism  which  is  only  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  which  can  be  measured  only  by  extensive  quantities,  since 
it  is  itself  an  intensive  quantity.  It  may  gradually  increase,  decrease 
and  disappear.  Thus  it  is  the  degree  which  subjects  the  disease  to 
the  power  of  calculation.  Danger  is  only  a  single  and  not  a  constant 
eventuality  of  this  calculation,  which  can  go  from  zero  upwards,  and 
from  zero  downwards,  and  it  is  not  this  calculation,  but  reflection, 
which  is  able  to  perceive  the  danger  at  every  stage,  and  the  ofl«ner, 
indeed,  the  more  the  physician  lacks  the  knowledge  to  eflect  a  cure. 

§•  37- 

Virchow  oflers  to  science  an  equally  unfruitful  and  erroneous  train 
of  thought  as  concerns  therapeutics,  by  his  denial  of  specific  substances 
in  various  diseases,  and  by  the  apparent  substitute  therefor  offered 
in  the  hypothesis  of  the  so-called  physiological  anti-types  or  types  of 
diseases.  This  idea  pursued  him  even  into  his  most  recent  work: 
**  Morbid  tumors."  Thus  he  says,  "  The  type  which  generally  deter- 
mines  the  development  and  formation  of  the  hody^  is  also  determin- 
ing as  regards  development  and  formation  of  tumors.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  another,  a  new,  independent  typs.  What  may  be 
logically  determined  in  this  manner,  announces  itself  empirically 
also  by  the  immediate  examination  of  tumors.  Hence  I  deny  that 
any  heterology  exists  in  that  sense  in  which  it  has  been  maintained 
since  the  days  of  Bichat,  as  it  existed  in  a  certain  manner,  even  before 
him,  in  the  heads  of  the  people,  that  the  tumor  was  formed  and  existed 
in  the  body,  according  to  an  entirely  different  plan,  an  entirely  new 
law.  I  rather  find  that  every  manner  of  tumor-formation,  whatever 
it  may  be,  essentially  agrees  with  well-known  typical  formations  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  most  essential  difference  between  various 
tumors  consists  in  this,  that  tissues  of  the  body,  which  of  themselves 
are  normal,  arise  in  the  forms  of  tumors,  now  in  the  midst  of  places 
which  contain  these  tissues  in  their  normal  state,  and  then  again  in 
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olliera  which  do  not  normally  contain  these  tissues.  The  first  I  call 
Homology,  and  the  second  Heterology." 

For  he  thinks  "  that  we  must  always  muinlain  that  the  swelling, 
let  it  be  as  parasitic  as  it  may,  is  yet  always  a  conslUaenl  pari  of  the 
body,  •which  proceeds  immediaMy  from  the  body"  and  tliat  "the  laws 
of  the  body  govern  also  the  tumor" 

Yet  he  acknowledpes  the  existrence  of  dyscrasis,  but  with  the  follow- 
ing mental  reservation:  ■■  Although  from  the  same  source  hoinologoas 
and  heterologous  products  may  arise,  yet  we  certainly  cannot  be  allowed 
to  conclude,  from  the  nature  of  the  separate  products,  to  the  special 
quality  of  the  dyscrasia;  for,  if  I  take  the  syphilitic  exostosis  as  a 
point  of  compirison,  I  must  construct  a  kind  of  osseous  dyscrasia 
which  should  be  the  foundation  of  exostosis.  If  I  take  buboes  as  the 
subject  of  my  consideration,  which  are  chiefly  formed  out  of  lymphatic 
cells,  then  I  must  suppose  a  sort  of  lymphatic-cell  dyscrasia,"  etc. 

Furtlier,  "  Bones  produce  bone,  upon  slight  irritation  ;  connective 
tissue,  connective  tissue;  glands  bring  fordi  new  gland -substance. 
Elach  one  of  diese  tissues  has  an  activity  which  corresponds  to  its 
nature ;  the  irritation  which  it  receives  from  the  dyscrasia  operates  in 
every  part  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  part  is  adapted  to  act 
There  is  needed  a  certain  amount,  a  certain  energy  of  specific  sub- 
stance, to  beget  specific  products-  Only  then  we  see  in  the  bones,  as 
in  the  skin,  as  in  the  glands,  gumiiio^e,  hence  specific  products  arise. 
The  same  holds  good  with  the  other  so-called  dyscrasi,B.  I  refer  to 
Tuberculosis,"  etc. 

At  present,  I  will  paint  only  to  the  contradictions  in  which  Virchow 
has  involved  himself.  Here  he  denies  specific  elements;  there  he  pre- 
sents them  to  us.  Now  he  maint^ns  that  the  human  type  determines 
the  development  and  formation  of  tumors;  now  he  teaches  the  exist- 
ence of  greater  or  less  irritations  of  specific  substances,  which  appear 
in  dyscrasiae. 

The  human  type,  however,  never  alone  determines  the  development 
and  formation  of  morbid  swellings;  but  every  pathological  tumor,  and 
every  disease,  shows  only  that  here  the  human  type  has  undergone  a 
change i  that,  consequently,  the  cause  of  this,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  must  have  come  from  without. 

Hence,  these  assertions  of  Vircho\v  are  far  from  logical,  and  the 
results  of  chemistry  are  in  no  wise  complete,  so  long  as  they  are  unable 
Ic  discover  what  material  quality  becomes  the  cause  of  the  forjnatiou 


To  a  Physioli^y  which  dispenses  with  logic  to  so  great  a  degree, 

such  an  homologous  heterology,  or  heterologous   homology,   might 
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well  serve  as  a  ground  of  explanation.  For  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  a  gland-like  swelling  arises  in  a 
gland,  or  whether  it  arises  where  the  human  type  has  presented  no 
glands;  for  in  hoth  cases  a  pathological^  and  not  a  healthy  state,  is 
manifest. 

In  the  assertion,  bordering  on  dogmatism,  that  the  laws  of  the  body 
control  the  tumor  also,  there  is  a  broad  contradiction ;  for  the  physio- 
logical life  is  there  before  the  tumor,  and  the  very  succession,  the 
following  of  a  pathological  state  upon  the  physiological,  is  the  scheme 
of  causality.  On  this  very  account  it  is  not  only  admissible,  but  neces- 
sary, out  of  the  nature  of  single  products,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
human  type,  to  make  a  deduction  as  regards  the  necessary  presence  of 
a  p>eculiar  material  quantity  which  operates  upon  quite  another  plane, 
after  a  law  entirely  new  in  the  body.  Nothing  but  an  utterly  corrupt 
process  of  reasoning  could  hence  deduce  the  paradox  of  an  osseous 
dyscrasia,  or  seek  to  compare  anything  with  it. 

Virchow's  whole  doctrine  of  aberration  is  only  a  variation  of  his 
previous  proposition,  "  that  the  sole  basis  of  healthy  and  diseased  life, 
is  life  itself ^^  and  the  quintessence  of  it  is  contained  in  these  words : 
"  The  product  of  diseased  life  can  agree  essentially  with  that  of  the 
normal^  only  being  greater  or  less,  or,  it  may  produce  an  entirely 
different  result,  which,  however,  would  be  normal  only  for  another  par^." 
This  would  be  as  much  as  to  say,  in  practice,  that  an  exudation,  for 
instance,  which  is  formed  during  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  con- 
tains the  constituents  of  normxl  blood,  only  they  are  no  longer  contained 
in  the  blood  alone,  but  a  part  of  them  is  now  deposited  in  the  pulmonary 
tissues;  hence,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  no  morbid  process,  and  the 
exudation  in  the  lungs  is  no  morbid  condition,  but  they  are  merely 
healthy  aberrations  with  the  character  of  danger. 

Did  Virchow  ever  consider  that,  according  to  his  doctrine,  to  estab- 
lish a  diagnosis  and  indication,  or  even  a  prognosis,  is  a  useless  and 
impracticable  undertaking?  Surely  nothing  else  remains,  then,  but  to 
cut  off  diseases,  or  else  to  destroy  them,  some  how  or  other,  by  forces 
which  would  have  to  be  directed  at  the  same  time  against  the  organism 
itself;  and  it  is  just  in  this  very  thing  that  the  wretched  Therapeia  of 
the  physiological  school  consists. 

We  shall  allow  practice  to  settle  this  question  also  at  another  time, 
and  merely  remark  now  that  Virchow  has  an  easy  part  to  teach  such 
errors,  for  he  cannot  pDint  to  a  successful  practice.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, one  may  also  advance  the  absurdity,  "the  same  process  must  be 
physiological  and  pathological,"  or,  plainly  speaking,  must  be  changed 
and  unchanged  at  the  same  time;   or,  as  in  another  place,  where  he 


thinks  lie  expresses  himself  more  strongly,  perhaps,  "  Pathology  is 
physiology,  with  hinderances."  To  make  up  in  poetic  license  whxt  we 
lack  in  ideas  and  understanding,  that  be  far  from  us!  otherwise,  Ther- 
apeutics would' be  a  steeple  chase. 


8-38. 

All  these  gross  errors  of  Virchow  arise  from  the  disregard  of  the 
difTcrence  between  that  which  is  constant  and  unchangeable  in  the  life 
of  the  organism  and  that  which  is  changeable.  The  constant  and 
unchangeable  are  the  laws  of  its  specific  forms,  which  forms  we  have, 
in  general,  learned  in  the  cells  and  connective  tissues,  etc- ;  these  forms 
also  spring  from  parents ;  the  chzttgeable  are  the  chemical  and  physical 
proparties  of  ihew  constituents,  which  its  connection  with  tht  external 
world  adds  to  it  from  bBginnlng  to  end.  Hence,  it  lies  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  that  the  pitholo^cal  form-elements  must  bt  like 
the  physiological,  bocaus:  the  orgunisTn  c^tnnot  form  anything  in  its 
econo<ny  agtinU  its  unchangeable  law^  and  a  minus  or  plus  of  chemical 
and  physiciU  Influences  can  only  C3mpel  it  to  produce,  in  connectioa 
with  its  lawi,  such  paChotojical  new  formations. 

Virchow's  whole  view  of  physiological  types  is  shattered  upon 
the  law  of  spsciRcation.  According  to  this  universally  recognized  law 
of  nature,  every  change  of  form  or  function,  in  whatever  parts  of  the 
organism  it  miy  occur,  must  always  b;  acconpame:!  fijri  pjssu,  with 
«  changed  combination  of  matter.  Even  when  we  observe  phenomena 
merely  physical,  undergoing  a  change  in  the  organism,  as,  e.  g.,  eUv^ 
tians  of  teinptr.tture,  we  know,  first  of  all,  that,  at  the  same  time 
herewith,  ch;mico-vital  changij*  have  also  begun  and  are  not  yet  com- 
pbte.l.  H;!ice  we  can  designate  the  physiological  cells  as  arising 
from  legitimate  succession,  but  the  pathological,  never. 

Thus  there  are  two  things  which  constitute  disease  —  first,  "the 
qualities  of  the  organism"  i.  e.,  the  conditions  for  the  disease;  second, 
the  external  causes  of  the  disease,  which  do  not  immediately  e 
from  it  (the  organism). 


%'  39- 

All  pathological  new  formations  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  typical 
farms,  nor  as  forms  specifically  belonging  to  man.  The  scirrhus 
[Krebsknoten]  which,  according  to  Virchow,  "  is  quite  similar  to  a 
lobular  pneumonia  in  the  stage  of  metamorphosis  of  the  fibrinous 
exudation  into  pus(lj   the  fibroma,  the  enchondroma,  of  which  Vir- 
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chow  has  learned  to  recognize  many  varieties,  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  suhject  will  learn  still  many  more,  without  ever  coming 
to  an  end^  hut  also  without  enriching  the  Therapeia,  all  these  con- 
tain, of  course,  cells  and  connective  tissue,  as  they  occur  in  physio- 
logical parts  of  the  organism,  just  as  grain,  flour,  and  bread,  consist  of 
the  same  starch-cells  and  fibrine;  yet  we  comprehend  under  grain,  flour, 
and  bread,  very  different  forms  of  the  combination  of  starch,  owing 
to  external  causes;  and  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe,  and 
to  assert  that  he  had  said  any  thing  worth  considering,  when  he  said 
that  flour  and  bread  agreed  in  essence  with  starch-cells  and  gluten. 
But  to  physiology  this  is  possible;  it  rejects,  owing  to  its  morph- 
ology, pathological  ideas,  and  esteems  it  hot  well  founded  to  consider 
cancer-cells  as  something  heterologous.  Skepticism  alone  can  err  so 
far  as  this,  and  then  efforts  are  made  to  cut  off,  with  dogmatic  assertions, 
any  deeper  investigation  into  the  history  of  evolution  of  a  pathological 
condition^  although  it  is  much  more  obvious  that  all  forms  of  disease 
must  obey  a  fixed  law  of  constancy;  that  they  should  not  surprise  the 
physician  as  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky,  for  they  are  connected  so 
closely  together,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  that  entire  groups  of 
chronic  and  acute  diseases,  externally  the  most  various,  form  a  unit  in 
their  succession^  although  one  form  produced  by  the  same  morbid 
cause  occurs  in  early  childhood,  another  in  youth,  and  still  another  in 
advanced  years.  This  surprises  physicians  of  the  physiological  school, 
who  seek  the  cause  at  a  recent  date  and  near  at  hand,  and  betake 
themselves  to  chemistry  and  the  microscope,  in  order  to  discover  the 
character  of  the  presenting  form,  the  cause  of  which  could  and  should 
have  been  learned  years  and  years  before. 

Yes,  the  confusion  has  already  reached  such  a  height  that,  while 
Virchow  does  not  count  disturbances  of  continuity  and  necrosis 
among  diseases,  the  author  of  the  "  Clinic  of  Liver  diseases,"  on  the 
other  hand,  reckons  even  the  natural  confinement  of  woman,  and  the 
natural  acceleration  of  the  activity  of  the  heart,  from  bodily  motion, 
among  the  abnormalities. 

§.  40. 

Although  chemistry  has  discovered  no  specific  elements  in  morbid 
tumors,  it  has,  nevertheless,  discovered  many  things,  and  far  more  of 
what  is  important  for  therapeutics,  than  Virchow  thinks  himself  per- 
mitted to  believe. 

While  he  evades  chemical  investigations,  he  seeks  to  shine  rather 
with  morphological  varieties,  a  field  which,  for  those  who  seek  nothing 
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more,  is  quite  inexhaustible,  but  which,  for  Therapy  will  always 
remain  barren.  Thus  he  now  calls  rachitic  bony  tumors,  Enchon- 
dromata,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

"  In  earlier  times,  as  more  importance  was  given  to  general  dys- 
crasis,  physicians,  in  investigations  regarding  the  origin  of  bony 
tumors,  frequently  fell  back  upon  other  diseases  of  the  bones,  e.  g., 
upon  rachitis.  Subsequently,  this  was  rejected,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  just  in  the  case  of  enchondroinatous  persons,  a  fully 
formed  rachitlsmus  has  but  seldom  been  demonstrated.  Nevertheless, 
I  cannot  forbear  asserting  expressly,  in  accordance  with  my  observa- 
tions, as  to  the  several  stages  of  the  rachitic  processes,  that  this,  or  a 
similar  process  of  disturbance,  really  produces  the  predisposition," 
Do  we  know  now  just  where  we  are?  He  proceeds:  "The  line  of  ossi- 
fication does  not  advance  as  a  straight,  but  a  zig-zag  line;  it  thrusts 
itself  here  and  there  with  prongs  or  runners  of  marrow  and  bone-sub- 
stance Into  the  cartilage.  As  is  the  case  with  the  synchondroses  ossi- 
iy'm^  at  a  late  period,  so  do  wc  find  in  case  of  rachitis,  in  the  most 
various  parts,  cartilages  still  behind  bone  already  completed,  and  more 
than  that,  there  are  even  isolated  bits  of  cartilages  found  enclosed  in 
the  spongy  substance  of  the  bones.  Tlie  supposition  is  certainly 
plausible  that  a  fragment  of  cartilage  thus  enclosed,  were  it  further 
developed,  would  become  the  pi^/nt  of  depjrttire  of  a  tumor,  some- 
what as  a  tooth-sack  enclosed  in  the  jaw,  becomes  the  point  of  depar- 
ture, frequently  years  after,  for  tlie  development  of  the  teeth."  (?  !) 

That  is  surely  meant  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  homology  of  an 
enchondroma  with  Rachitis;  but  immediately  thereafter  Virchow 
teaches,  "  tlie  striking  phenomenon  that  the  very  beginning  of  the 
growth  of  bonv  tumors  may  so  frequently  be  traced  back  into  the 
early  periods  of  life,  and  that  just  tliose  very  parts  of  bones  which 
normally  ossify  at  a  late  period,  are  immediately  exposed,  is  most  easy 
to  understand,  if  ^ve  assume  such  a  state  of  predisposition.  But  I 
expressly  affirm  ii  is  only  a  supposition.  I  have  never  observed  that 
such  an  enclosed  portion  became  the  fioint  of  departure  of  a  further 
development,  and  it  is  certain,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  formation  of 
tumors  occurs  in  riper  years,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  was  pre- 
viously observed.  In  fact,  we  shall  see,  further  on,  that,  even  when 
Bomething  of  thj  kind  had  been  demonstrated  with  regard  to  the 
starting  point,  at  the  same  time  the  indubitable  fact  could  not  he 
rejected,  that  the  enchrondroma  in  its  further  growth  was  entirely 
keleroiogous." 

Do  we  know  anything  now  about  this  enchrondroma?  Is  it  homol- 
ogous or  heterologous,  and,  whichever  it  is,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
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disease?  Of  what  good  is  all  this  morphology,  and  all  this  talking 
back  and  forth  about  possibility  or  probability.  The  main  thing, 
after  all,  is  the  material  difference  between  physiological  and  patho- 
logical forms,  in  order  that  we  may  devise  some  Therapcia. 

If  one  reads  the  chemical  investigations  of  the  bones,  by  Dr.  A. 
Friedleben,  and  compares  the  proportions  of  organic  to  inorganic  sub- 
stances, as  well  as  the  proportions  of  their  several  constituents  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  aqueous  particles  of  the  bones,  the  conclusion  must 
force  itself  irresistibly  upon  him,  that  even  the  lack  or  excess  of  fat, 
albumen,  magnesia,  iron,  fluor,  potash,  alumina,  lactic  acid,  of  the 
phosphate  and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  etc.,  can  only  arise  from  dis- 
turbed function  and  nutrition,  for  material  reasons;  that  the  entire 
morphology  of  diseases  of  the  bones  teaches  nothing  but  forms;  that 
from  these  forms,  at  the  best,  the  degree  of  the  disease  is  to  be  gathered, 
but  never  its  material  quality;  that  from  the  intensity,  form  and 
spread  of  a  disease,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  as  to  an  indication  for 
a  cure,  yet  very  well  from  the  material  changes  in  function  and  nutri- 
tion which  accompany  them. 

§.  41. 

PttficHon  is  the  property  of  a  body  to  produce  a  change  in  an  out- 
ward direction,  whether  it  consists  in  the  production  of  a  simple 
movement,  or  relates  to  the  begetting  of  a  new  body.  The  process 
of  nourishment,  however,  of  nutrition^  consists  not  alone  in  the  intro- 
duction or  removal  of  various  materials,  and  not  alone  in  this,  that 
the  magnitude  and  weight  of  bodies  which  are  being  nourished, 
increase  or  diminish,  or  remain  in  an  oscillating  equipoise;  but  all 
this  takes  place  mainly  by  maintaining  an  incessant  reciprocal  action 
of  tlie  constituent  parts  of  the  body,  according  to  law,  by  which  every 
part  of  the  whole  is  at  the  same  time  passive  and  active. 

Hence  disease  is  no  reaction  or  passion,  and  its  cause  is  no  action. 
The  verbals  Agens  and  Patiens  are  both  only  the  combined  conditions 
of  the  phenomena  of  a  new  form  of  the  whole  of  a  reciprocal  action, 
where  cause  and  effect  are  ever  conjoined.  The  whole  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  lies  in  the  given  form  of  reciprocal  action,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  connection  of  an  external  cause  with  the  inner  condi- 
tions of  the  organism,  and  not  in  the  forces  of  the  parts. 

It  is  not  given,  however,  to  every  scholar  to  form  just  conclusions ; 
even  scholars  frequently  confound  the  conditions  for  the  forming  of  a 
conclusion^  with  those  required  for  mere  analytical  comparisons. 


From  these  two  sources,  both  the  physiological  ond  patholc^cal 
errore  of  Liebig  proceed. 

To  say  that  "  the  lungs  are  bjr  themselves  fiissl^e  oi^ns,  that  the 
chief  process  gotitg  on  in  them  is  not  proJuceJ  in  the  glands,  and  the 
secreting  organs,  by  an  internal,  but  an  external  cause;  that,  in  them- 
selves, they  lack  ihe  potverful  activity  which  in  other  organs  opposes 
external  disturbances  and  neutralizes  them;  that  the  mere  inhalation 
of  dust  (of  solid  organic  or  inorganic  particle^)  produces  organic 
d^»its  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  which  are  proJuccJ  in  quite  a  sim- 
ilar manner  by  internal  causes,"  {Page  19,  B,  II.  der  chem:  Br.) 
these  views  cannot  be  based  upon  any  laws  of  nature. 

These  few  short  sentences  show,  indeed,  a  miriccd  ignorance  of 
physiological  and  pathological  processes;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  part  of  the  human  organism  should  be  passive  or 
active,  because  it  [the  organism]  exists,  \vith  all  its  parts,  as  a  form  of 
tiie  whole  of  an  immediate  reciprocal  action,  in  opposition  to  artificial 
mechanisms.  The  construction  of  the  barometer  renders  possible 
only  one  motion  and  a  counter- motion,  and  this  is  brought  about  only 
by  an  external  cause,  and  in  succession.  In  the  organism,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  movements  of  all  its  parts,  occur  always  at  the  same 
time  and  independently  and  directly  through  each  separate  part, 
according  to  the  law  of  its  specification,  and  what  Liebig  thinks  he 
may  designate  as  the  external  cause  of  the  process  of  respiration,  viz., 
the  atmospheric  air,  belongs  to  the  external  conditions  of  our  organ- 
ism of  necessity,  and  causes  a  change  in  its  functions,  as  little  as  water 
does  in  the  functions  of  the  fish.  Thus  the  lungs  are  no  passive 
organs.  The  organism  lives  in  the  atmosphere,  ivhich,  hence  belongs, 
necessarily,  to  the  law  of  the  specification  of  this  organism,  and  is  no 
cause,  but  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  existence.  Hence  wc  cannot 
speak  of  the  air  as  being  an  external  cause  of  the  hmgs,  in  opposition 
to  the  internal  cause  fbr  the  secreting  organs,  so  long  as  in  this  chief 
process,  no  changes  have  occurred  against  the  law  of  the  specification 
of  the  organism,  which  would  then  first  move  us  to  inquire  after  a. 
cause,  consequently,  after  a  pathological  cause. 

Finally,  the  lungs  possess  just  the  same  powerful  activity,  which,  in 
other  organs  also,  counteracts  external  disturbances,  and  seeks  to 
neutralize  them,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  all  the  organic  parts  to  do 
this  spontaneously.  As  regards  dust,  inhaled  beyond  a  certain  quan- 
tity, the  lungs  are  just  as  powerless  as  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
into  which  dust  might  be  introduced;  for  dust  may  operate  every- 
where as  the  ca/wc  of  changes  in  nutrition  and  function.  Even  the 
organic  deposits  in  the  tissues  never  occur  from  internal  causes,  for  in 
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the  sense  of  Liebig,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  organism,  since 
nothing  can  be  its  own  cause. 

Comparisons  and  analogies^  as  we  find  tliem  in  Virchow  and 
Liebig,  are  spots  in  science;  for,  in  all  such  analogies,  it  is  clear  that 
far  from  being  able  to  prove  anything,  the  adaptation  of  the  analog}' 
is  the  very  thing  to  be  made  out  The  results  of  all  such  comparisons 
and  analogies,  hence,  have  the  full  significance  of  a  paralogism  of  a 
fetitio  principii, 

§.42. 

If  nature  is  that  which  takes  place  without  human  intervention, 
then  art  is  that  which  the  human  mind,  of  its  own  will,  strives  to 
form.  And  since  it  lies  in  the  purpose  of  Therapeutics  to  neutralize, 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  natural  law,  a  form  of  reciprocal  action 
of  the  organism  with  the  outer  world,  by  which  the  natural  state  of 
its  existence  seems  changed,  so  it  is  evident  that  art  has  no  other 
means  of  effecting  this  than  to  induce  such  a  reciprocal  action  with 
the  organism,  with  the  help  of  the  outer  world.  But  since  I  can  only 
bring  such  a  Restitutio  ad  integrum^  conformable  to  natural  laws^ 
under  the  idea  of  "cure,"  "I  can  call  only  the  art,  that  effects  this, 
the  healing  art" 

We  know  clearly,  from  perception,  how  one  condition  follows 
another  with  regard  to  time,  but  how  one  proceeds  from  another,  we 
know  only  according  to  the  law  of  causality  or  effect  In  this  logical 
sense,  since  the  idea  of  change  rests  upon  that  of  constancy^  we  must 
designate  what  remains  unchanged  during  a  disease,  as  its  physiology 
teal  residue^  and  the  changed  as  its  pathological  momentum^  and  by 
diseased  state^  we  understand  the  present  form  of  a  morbid  recip- 
rocal action,  and,  by  morbid  process,  the  process  of  tliat  form. 

According  to  the  intensity  and  the  extent,  as  well  as  according  to 
the  relation  between  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  conditions  of  the 
disease,  not  a  single  form  of  the  reciprocal  action,  within  a  patient, 
can  be  entirely  the  same  as  another,  but  can  be  only  corresponding  in 
form^  i,  ^.,  similar,  since  the  causes,  as  well  as  the  sphere  of  their 
activity  are  most  manifest,  partly  in  an  aetiological,  and  partly,  in  an 
individuo-biological  respect  according  to  time^  place  and  circum- 
stance. 

The  changes,  now,  of  the  organism,  which  lead  us  to  recognize  it 
as  sick^  are  either  mechanical,  external  or  internal  alterations  of  its 
interchange  of  matter,  always  in  consequence  of  its  relations  to  the 
outer  world,  to  which,  also,  its  fathers  and  forefathers  belong.     That 


■whkh  remains  unchanged,  and,  which,  in  this  play  of  changes,  pre- 
sen-es  ihi;  whole  of  the  organism,  consists  in  ^c  periodical  n 
or  regeneration,  or,  if  wc  will,  in  its  self-preservation  in  the  c 
change  of  form,  according  to  the  law  of  individual  specification. 
This,  the  constant,  in  the  midst  of  changes  of  formations  and  trans- 
formations, shows  itself  in  sickness  so  fixed  ami  unchanging,  that,  hy 
itself  and  by  means  of  its  own  action,  it  can  overcome  many  forms 
of  sickness,  to  which,  frequently,  only  slight  palliative  aid,  according 
V,  is  necessary.  Such  an  overcoming  of  sickness  is 
of  recovery,  regeneratio,  hy  way  of  distinction  from 
restitutio,  and  only  the  latter,  can,  according  to  the 
law  of  reciprocal  action,  neutralize  in  the  whole  of  the  organism 
a  chang^ed  form  of  this  action.  Cures  must  so  closely  follow  the 
specific  laws  of  Tlierapeia,  and  quite  other  laws  than  those  of  the 
sciences  elementary  to  Therapeutics,  that  Uiey  must  indeed  be  obtain- 
able without  palliation  and  prophylaxis,  for  we  are  but  seldom  in 
condition  to  ward  off  all  external  accessory  injurious  influences. 

Finally,  cure   hy  nature  is  hence  a  nonsensical   combination   of 
opposed  and  contradictory  ideas,  expressed  by  one  term. 


to  the  causal  1; 
called  a  proces 
an  artificial  cur 


§■43- 

As  regulating  contrivances,  which  make  possible  the  compensation 
of  disturbances,  Virchow  considers  "  the  compensations  in  the  ner\'ous 
system,  which  result  either  by  i/jay  of  nutrition  or  by  transfer  of  the 
disturbances  upon  other  parts;  further,  the  relieving  critical  act; 
finally,  the  mutual  relation  between  the  blood  and  the  organs,  and 
compensation  within  the  tissues,  which  also  may  become  possible, 
by  the  removal  of  the  changed  parts,  and  by  their  renewed  reparation 
in  tlie  way  of  nutrition." 

According  to  Herrmann,  however,  the  closer  observarion  of  the 
nervous  system  shows  that,  not  only  its  effects  upon  the  working 
organs  of  the  boily  (and  such  he  styles,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
the  nervous,  those  organs  in  which  considerable  quantities  of  force 
are  set  free,  the  labors  of  which  are  demonstrable  and  in  which  heat 
is  evolved  and  mechanical  labors  are  performed,  hence  the  muscles, 
glands,  parenchyma,)  but  also  the  etfect  of  its  parts  upon  each  other, 
are  to  be  considered  as  lyses.     [Aufiosungen.] 

Tile  following  of  his  propositions  are  of  weight  in  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics : 

1.  If  a  nei-ve  is  no  longer  united  with  a  living  central  organ,  its 
exciiabili^'  is,  at  first,  increased  in  a  marked  degree,  but  then  ilecrease* 
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to  totft]  extinction.  The  course  of  this  process  follows  more  promptly 
in  the  nervous  tracks  nearer  the  centre,  than  in  those  more  remote. 
In  a  nerve  separated  from  its  centre,  but  remaining  in  the  body,  chem- 
ical and  morphological  changes  subsequently  ensue,  as  the  so-called 
fatty  degenerations.  2.  Constant  rest^  even  of  tlie  nerves  diminishes 
and  destroys  tlie  excitability,  and  leads,  finally,  to  fatty  degeneration. 
Sensitive  nerves,  separated  from  the  central  organ,  degenerate,  as  well 
in  the  peripheric  as  in  the  central  portion;  in  the  former,  because  it 
is  separated  from  the  central  organ;  in  the  latter,  because  it  is  no 
longer  excited.  3.  Continuous  activity  diminishes  also,  for  a  time, 
the  excitability,  and  may  even  destroy  it  forever,  as  in  case  of  weari- 
ness and  exhaustion.  In  the  first  case  the  original  condition  may  be 
restored  by  rest  (reparation).  4.  After  the  cessation  of  the  polarizing 
stream,  the  excitability  returns  gradually  to  its  norm  again  after  a 
change  in  the  opposite  modification,  in  increased  excitability  after 
anelectrotonus,  and,  in  decreasing  irritability  after  catelectrotonus. 
5.  After  an  irritation,  viz.,  from  an  excitement  of  a  motor  nerve,  the 
result  in  the  organ  in  which  the  nerve  terminates  is  all  the  stronger^ 
the  more  remote  the  irritated  part  of  the  nerve  is  from  the  organ  of 
its  termination. 

These  laws  of  nerve-life  may  be  observed  in  a  similar  manner  in 
spontaneous  diseases,  as  well  as  in  those  produced  by  art  in  drug- 
proving,  and  from  all  it  is  clear  that  the  nervous  system  has  the  same 
significance  for  our  organism  that  electricity  has  for  that  of  the  earth. 

§•  44- 

Finally,  there  are  three  material  regulators  in  the  organism,  to  be 
found,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  in  those  bodies  which  are  present  in  the 
organism  in  the  greatest  quantity,  in  water,  fat,  and  albumen.  This 
is  the  case  not  only  in  healthy  but  in  diseased  life. 

We  observe  in  many  diseases,  which,  in  and  of  themselves,  occa- 
sion great  loss  of  matter,  that  no  nourishment  is  taken  for  weeks 
together,  and  yet  the  organism  does  not  die;  it  does  not  even  change, 
in  fact,  during  this  constant  lucrum  cessans  and  damnum  emergens^ 
the  quality  of  its  usual  excretions.  The  whole  mass  of  the  body 
decreases,  indeed,  constantly,  and  the  quantity  of  fat^  especially, 
is  subject  to  loss;  the  reception  of  granular  fat  frequently  precedes, 
for  a  long  time,  the  destruction  of  the  cells.  Deposited,  more  or  less, 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  fat  holds  the  equipoise  in  many  cases  of 
waste.  The  amount  of  fat  contained,  for  instance,  in  the  brain, 
varies,  indeed,  within  certain  limits,  in  health  and  in  sickness;  but 
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although  the  latter  causes  a  loss  of  fot  in  the  rest  of  Ihe  body,  often  in 
the  highest  degree,  yet,  in  the  organs  most  essential  to  life,  in  the  brain 
and  its  annexes,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  at  all  diminished. 

Thus,  also,  the  organic  progressive,  as  well  as  the  retrogressiv-e 
metamorphosis  proceeds  uniiiCemiptedly  in  diseases.  Even  the 
sources  of  reparation  in  the  wasted  parts  of  its  organs,  which  are 
restored,  in  the  form  of  lymph,  to  its  blood,  by  means  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  belong  to  the  regulators  of  the  interchange  of  matter,  and 
must,  as  is,  upon  tlie  whole,  the  nature  of  nitrogenous  combinations, 
undergo  very  many  degrees  of  change,  before  they  pass  over  into  the 
compliciition  of  atoms  necessary  for  excretion,  so  that  the  albutninates, 
as  the  basis  of  the  organism,  for  the  production  of  new  elementary 
forms,  can  make  reparation  for  the  parts  lost  in  disease.  Even  parts 
of  several  secretions  are  taken  up  again,  as  of  the  bile  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  of  the  gastric  juice,  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  and 
that  in  no  small  quantities. 

The  fat,  as  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  serves  also  to  signalize  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  organism  and  the  outer  world, 
and,  if  the  organism  in  its  food,  receives  a  greater  quantity  of  albu- 
minates and  carbo-hydrates  than  is  required  for  keeping  up  the  function 
of  life  and  respiration,  then  the  former  accumulates  in  the  form  of  flesh 
and  cell-tissue,  etc.,  while  the  non-nitrogenous  are  changed  into  fat. 
A  part  of  the  fat  is  hence  not  only  supplied  by  food,  but  is  produced 
by  a  process  of  reduction  out  of  the  carbo-hydrutes.  Hence  the 
organism  possesses  the  property  of  forming  the  greatest  part  of  its  fet 
by  de-oxidation  of  albuminates  and  carbo-hydrates. 

While,  as  a  rule,  at  an  advanced  age,  the  amount  of  water  decreases 
and  that  of  connective  tissue  increases,  water  is  nevertheless  always  at 
hand,  here  and  there  in  varying  quantities,  in  order  to  meet  other  con- 
tingencies of  loss.  Even  the  amount  of  water  in  the  entire  brain  is 
changed  by  age  and  disease,  and  oscillates  within  defined  limits,  and 
even  in  hydrocephalus  it  fills  up  a  hiatus.  While,  further,  carbon 
has  great  relationship  to  oxygen,  the  organism  itself  retains  the  power 
to  possess  itself  constantly  of  the  elements  of  water.  The  water 
of  tile  organism  is  also  a  regulator  of  heat;  it  is  at  the  sajne  time 
matter  for  imbibition,  provides  for  the  permeability  of  the  most  varied 
substances,  and  influences  their  electric  power  of  conduction. 

Without  tliese  functions,  tlie  support  of  the  organism  during  a  con- 
tinued sickness  were  impossible. 

Pat>  -water,  and  albuminates,  we  hence  see,  hold  the  scales  for  the 
most  varied  ""tJiological  conditions  and  occurrences,  as  real  tempering 
moder  interchange  of  matter. 


^L. 
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As  far  now  as  the  organs  are  concerned,  we  know  surely  that  their 
functions  are  increased  in  proportion  as  one  of  them  becomes  sick, 
and,  in  so  far,  compensations  may  occur.  The  nervous  system,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  once  concerned  in  an  altered  interchange  of  matter, 
and  is  not  itself  diseased,  can  do  nothing,  either  for  or  against  it,  and 
remains,  as  long  as  it  lives,  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  blood, 
and  can  assume  no  other  form  of  compensation,  even  as  regards 
space,  beyond  the  tension  and  relaxation  which  is  left  to  it 

But  to  think  of  active  moderators,  of  relieving  acts^  can  only  happen 
to  the  physiological  school,  since  in  the  whole  organism,  whether  in 
its  physiological  or  pathological  states,  it  sees  only  the  causal  law  pre- 
vailing and  not  the  reciprocal  action.  From  this  arises  also  the  idea 
of  antagonism  which  expresses  a  hostile  opposition  of  diseases.  But 
in  the  organism,  even  in  its  morbid  clianges,  every  thing  is  "  on  good 
terras."  Its  motions,  in  connection  with  causes  of  disease,  consist  in 
the  repulsion  or  attraction  according  to  the  laws  of  matter  coming  in 
contact  with  it  and  those  of  its  own  matter.  But  it  can  combat  nothing; 
still  less  can  the  physician.  Because  in  social  life  the  superficial  view 
makes  all  efiects  dependent  upon  active  causes,  as  in  case  of  a  machine, 
so  the  folly  is  perpetrated,  of  transferring  these  current  views  to  the 
movements  within  the  organism ;  active  moderators  are  set  up  which 
shall  rectify  disturbances.  In  obedience  to  this,  one  must  seek,  then, 
to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  so-called  crisis,  or,  resist  or  remove,  by 
derivation,  whatever  will  not  obey,  and  when  all  this  does  not  suffice, 
then  a  vis  medicatrix  naturae  must  be  brought  into  action,  or  a  cura- 
tive power,  under  the  aegis  of  an  expectant  method,  h  la  Pabitis 
cunctator.  If  one  thinks,  however,  of  appealing  to  the  waiting, 
expectant  method,  then  the  combating  or  derivating  means  have  no 
other  significance  than  that  of  a  very  doubtful  a  -priori  experiment 

§•  45- 

Though  teleological  views  are  allowed  in  biology,  they  yet  cannot 
suffice  either  in  pathology  or  therapeutics.  We  can  only  rely  upon 
the  activity  of  the  organism  in  sickness,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
investigated  its  activity  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  But  we  have 
shown  in  §.  41,  that  the  organism,  in  its  interior,  is  never  moved 
merely  actively^  but  always  according  to  the  laws  of  reciprocal  action, 
actively  and  passively  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  supposition  that 
the  crisis,  or  the  compensations  and  disturbances  consist  in  a  freeing^ 
or  antagonistic,  or  reactive  action  of  the  organism  is,  accordingly,  to 
the  laws  of  nature  false,  a  teleological  fiction.     Molecular  substances 
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Bes  witnin  ine  organism,  as  oin  oi  it,  conauct  tnemseiveB 
according  lo  the  relations  into  which  they  are  brought.  The  £.imul- 
bneous  activitj"  and  pas§ivity  of  the  body  announces  itself  even  under 
the  most  varied  circumstances. 

When,  for  instance,  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  remains  passive, 
one  may  say.  But  since  it  changes  the  properties  of  the  water,  it 
may  also  be  called  active.  That  is  not,  however,  the  language  of 
science,  and  hence  the  empty  phrases  ahoai  freeing  critical  acts  must 
be  rejected. 

This  idealism  of  an  aim-theory  is  opposed  in  natural  sciences  not 
only  by  reason,  by  \-irtue  of  its  maxims,  everytuhere  to  guard  against 
Ike  needless  reduplication  of  principles  in  every  fosslhU  way,  but 
nature  itself  shows  us  nothing  but  mechanics,  chemistry,  etc. 

Hence,  if  we  lind  an  event  conformable  to  an  end,  -we  learn  noth- 
ing new  tiiereby;  we  attribute  this  peculiarity  even  as  a  predicate 
thereto,  as  the  fieeing  act  to  the  crisis;  hence  such  aim-ideas  are 
utterly  diflbrent  from  logical  and  theoretical  inferences,  and  neces- 
Burily  lead  to  errors,  when  phenomena  in  bodies  are  to  be  explained, 
as  the  so-called  cridcal  movements  of  the  diseased  ot^nism. 

Two  principles,  for  example,  the  mechanical  and  tcleological,  can 
not  he  united  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  explanation  of  one  and  the 
sarne  natural  event.  From  the  ovum  to  death  the  self-activity  of  the 
organism  operates  constantly  according  to  mechanical  taws  also,  and 
it  has  no  conception  of  -what  it  shall  produce,  because  all  tliis  occurs 
fhjni  logical  necessity,  and  the  oi);anisni  consists  of  an  entwining  of 
cause  and  eflect,  so  that  no  pan  is  in  vain.  Were  any  phenomena 
in  the  oi^nism  passible  by  any  causality  according  to  an  aim,  then 
the  mechanics  of  nature,  without  design  or  aim,  would  be  able 
neither  to  produce  nor  to  cure  them.  Were  there  really  an 
«Wi/?c/(i/ activity  in  nature,  and  did  an  aim  lie  at  the  bottom  of  its 
formations  and  transformations,  as  diere  is  with  the  physician  when 
he  undertakes  a  cure,  then  there  must  be  certain  pro<lucts  of  nature 
which  should  be  considered  not  as  products  of  nature,  but  as  products 
of  art,  the  possibility  of  which  could  not  lie  conceived  of  from  the 
taws  of  nature,  but  only  according  to  a  purpose,  that  is,  from  a 
CRusulitv  according  to  ideas.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  crisis,  according 
to  Virchow,  presents  itself  in  this  way.  Supposing  the  crisis  itself  to 
be  an  actual  purpose  of  nature,  he  fell  into  an  error  of  judgi 
which  has  a  certain  similarity  to  an  optical  delusion. 


JUUgIUCU^  ^— 
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§.  46/ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  sages  have  stumbled  over  this 
problem.  But  to  define  disease,  and  that  which  is  connected  there- 
with, we  need,  first  of  all,  to  establish  that  of  which  disease  is  a  real 
accident;  without  this  the  idea  of  a  disease  ever  remains  incomplete. 
But  no  one  in  the  physiological  school  has,  to  this  day,  an  idea  of 
health.  To  the  question,  who  is  sick,  every  one  is  ready  with  an 
answer,  giving  this  or  that  name  of  a  disease,  but,  for  the  question, 
who  is  well  ?  the  answer  is  lacking,  because  the  idea  of  health  con- 
tains a  negative  deduction,  which  is  based  upon  the  positive  fact  of 
disease.  Could  we  give  life  to  the  works  of  plastic  art,  then  should 
we  realize  the  ideal  of  health.  But  every  mortal  varies,  more  or  less, 
from  the  form  of  an  Apollo  or  Venus. 

Thus  the  idea  of  health  seems  to  be  a  mere  sf>eculation,  a  bare 
intellectual  product,  not  realized  in  the  life  of  man,  nor  an  object  of 
sensible  perception;  hence  these  very  numerous  pictures  of  fancy 
concerning  what  shall  be  called  healthy. 

Through  the  midst  of  the  apparently  infinite  varieties  of  forms, 
tliere  run,  however,  many  phenomena  which  point  to  a  law  as  their 
cause.  In  the  forms  of  human  individuals,  we  find  either  a  minus  or 
plus  in  relation  to  the  never-attained  end  of  an  artistic  ideal.  If  we 
now  have  to  do  with  relations  of  a  unit  of  reciprocal  action,  whose 
forms  and  motions  oscillate  between  a  plus  and  a  minus,  then  this  must 
have  a  limit.  All  forms  and  functions,  obedient  to  one  and  the  same 
law  of  specification,  must  move,  as  regards  that  which  is  constant  in 
them,  around  a  quantitative  proportion  common  to  them  all,  from 
which  they  cannot  deviate  too  far,  without  undergoing  a  change. 
Hence  health  rests  upon  a  harmony  of  the  relations  in  which  the 
farts  of  the  organism  standi  on  one  side  to  each  other ^  and  on  the 
other  to  its  whole^  and  this  harmony  is  grounded  upon  the  laws  of 
profK^rtionality,  set  forth  in  §.  24,  which  must  govern,  not  only  the 
forms,  but,  according  to  the  law  of  specification,  the  functions  also  of 
the  organism. 

§•  47- 

Let  us  seek  to  apply  this  mathematical  law  of  proportionality  to 
that  function  which  is  called  crisis,  whose  law,  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  himself  included,  to  the  present  hour,  has  troubled  all 
physicians  with  its  obscurity;  for  with  the  numbers  of  the  days,  chiefly 
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critical,  3,  5,  "J,  13,  21,  it  seems  impossible  [o  connect  any  normal  rela< 
tioti  whatever,  and  least  of  all,  a  natural  law.  1 

But,  since  nothing  is  explained  or  proved  by  itself,  we  must  at 
present,  set  aside  the  critical  days  and  choose  experiments  which  were 
undertaken  -without  any  thought  whatever  of  critical  days,  in  order  to 
discover  the  same  or  similar  relations;  for  the  organism  must  exhibit 
the  laws  pertaining  to  it  under  the  most  varied  conditions,  and  that 
without  any  and  every  exception,  else  it  would  be  without  law. 

Wft  will  observe,  first,  the  organism  in  its  specific  activity,  without 
any  disturbing  influence  but  that  of  deprivation  of  food.  To  this 
point  we  find,  in  Ludwig's  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie,  (i.  Aufl.,  pag. 
433),  a  series  of  experiments,  and  the  following  stalemeuts: 
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From  these  laborious  experin-ents  it  was  conclnded,  "  t.  Tliat  the 
daily  expired  amount  of  Carbon  absolutely  considered,  is  greatest  in 
tlie  first  eight  days  of  st-irvation,  and  least  in  the  last  two  days  before 
death ;  relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  however,  it  maintains 
itself  about  the  same  in  the  first  nine  days;  in  the  succeeding  days  it 
increases,  and  diminishes  in  the  last  two  days,  very  decidedly.  3.  That 
the  amount  of  urea  excreted,  diminishes  very  considerably  during  the 
first  two  days  of  starvation,  then  remains  about  the  same  to  the  last 
two  days  before  death,  and  in  tlicse  last  two  days  decreases  in  a  very 
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3-  That  the  quantity  of  SO,  and  PO,  in  the  urine 
increases  during  the  period  of  starvation,  on  the  contrary,  the  CI.  dis- 
appears entirely.  The  proportion  of  SO,  to  PO,  remains  the  same 
till  death." 

That  is  ail  which  Physiol<^  can  gather  from  such  experiments. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  tliat  the  observation  is  directed  to  the  causal  law, 
viz.,  to  discover  in  what  direct  proportion  the  loss  of  various  parts  of 
the  body  stand  to  the  time  in  which  food  is  withheld. 


But  the  quantitative  causal  law  is  not  the  law  of  the  oi^nism,  and 
&r  more  may  be  inferred  from  such  experiments.  It  would  have  been 
of  far  greater  worth  for  Pathology  and  Therapeia,  to  have  discovered 
in  ^hat  proportion  we  find  the  specific  form  of  reciprocal  action  to 
have  Liken  part  in  these  experiments. 

For  this  purpose  we  will  arrange  the  losses  for  the  separate  days,  as 
they  appear,  with  the  signs  +  and  —  appropriate  to  them,  so  that  the 
following  table  shows  the  change  of  the  increasing  and  diminishing 
loss: 
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This  result  is  surely  something  more  than  chance,  for  by  far  the 
greatest  losses  fall  on  the  5th,  8th  and  13th  days.     If  we  should  often 
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find  this  to  be  the  case«  it  would  clearly  indicate  an  organic  law  of 
reciprocal  action. 

For  this  purpose,  I  will  introduce  two  more  exam- 
ples, taken  from  the  same  work,  and  prefer,  first,  that 
regarding  the  opposite  treatment  of  the  oiganism,  by 
the  -withhaldiHg  of  -uxUer  from  doves,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  second  column  denote  the  wei^t  of  the 
daily  final  expenditures  for  the  unit  of  the  weight  of 
the  body ;  the  figures  in  the  first  column,  the  days  in 
which  water  was  withheld.  Here  again,  the  most 
striking  loss  was  on  the  5  th,  Sth  and  13th  days.  The 
next  example  relates  to  the  human  organism,  in  its 
undisturbed  reciprocal  action  with  the  external  world, 
during  its  growth  in  years.  Whether  we  observe  days 
or  years  in  their  relations,  it  must  remain  just  the 
same,  as  long  as  stated^  and  not  interrupted  periods, 
can  be  taken  into  the  account.  If  a  law  lies  concealed  in  such  pro- 
portions, it  must,  a  priori^  according  to  the  parts  therein  interested,  be 
related  during  the  period  of  growth,  inversely  as  during  the  depriva- 
tions of  food,  or  other  disturbances. 
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Thus  the  increments  of  weight  according  to  years,  fall  here  upon 
the  same  figures  in  case  of  the  male  sex,  as  according  to  days,  do  the 
changes  which  the  organism  had  experienced  and  under  which  it 
brought  about  increased  secretions,  as  tlie  so-called  critical  days  teach. 
The  female  sex,  on  the  contrary,  which  represents  chiefly  the  cell-life, 
fMnvs  quite  another  proportion,  a  fact  which  may  serve  as  a  leading 
maxim  for  investigations  upon  the  variations  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  in  its  whole  historic  range,  as  well  as  in  a 
smaller  sphere,  e.  g,^  in  relation  to  the  greater  viability  of  children 
bom  on  the  seventh,  over  those  born  on  the  eighth  month.  These 
examples  might  be  easily  increased,  but  these  few,  point  with  all  pre- 
cision to  an  organic  law.  Let  us  now  compare  all  the  days  in  which, 
in  various  acute  diseases,  critical  motions  and  lyses,  or  losses  at  tlie 
sick-bed,  have  been  observed  by  practical  physicians  in  all  ages. 
They  were  observed  on  the  3rd,  5th,  7th,  9th,  nth,  i3tli,  15th,  i/tli, 
19th,  21st,  23rd,  25th,  27th,  29th,  etc.,  days  of  the  sickness;  most  regu- 
larly and  most  frequently^  however^  on  the  3rd,  5th,  7tli,  13th,  and 
2 1st;  manifest  lyses  or  death  sometimes  even  on  the  35th.  While 
in  the  first  series,  the  constant  difference  of  2  exists,  the  second  seems 
to  be  void  of  all  regularity ;  and  while  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  first, 
from  the  causal  law,  this  law  cannot  be  applied  to  the  second.  No 
doubt,  however,  that  even  in  the  latter  series,  but  parts  of  a  whole,  as 
regards  its  functions  of  accumulation  [growth]  or  excretion  are  pre- 
sented. Hence,  if  we  hold  fast  to  the  experiences  that  in  34  or  35 
days  the  organism  regenerates  itself  in  its  component  parts,  according 
to  the  weights  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  and,  without  hesitating, 
assume  the  period  of  34  days  as  a  unit,  since  on  the  35th,  as  a  critical 
day,  increased  expenditures  are  made  again,  then  we  can,  with  this 
6gure,  proceed  according  to  the  mathematical  proposition  of  the 
linea  media  et  extrema  ratione  secta. 

Accordingly,  the  following  law  of  a  constant  proportion  results 
therefrom;  for  we  find,  in  accordance  to  it,  34.cxxx):  21.0131 :  12.9S69: 
8.0262 ;  4.9607 :  3.0655.  Comparing  these  numbers  with  the  critical 
diys,  we  have  the  following : 


JLinea  media  ei  extrema 
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35 
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13 
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3 
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It  is  remarkable  in  this  differenc*  that  131  +  131=362;  363 +  131: 
393;  393  +  262=655. 


§■49- 

As  we  see,  from  these  tables  and  calculations,  the  atst,  7th,  and  3rd 
days  are  found  just  in  the  minus  of  difference^  and,  it  is  tliese  very 
days  which  have  been  acknowledged  always  as  the  most  unequivo- 
cally critical,  although  the  others  also,  the  5th,  13th,  and  31st,  can 
maihematicaily  be  proved  as  such.  That  the  3rd  day  does  not  stand 
out  so  prominently  in  the  tables,  is  explained  by  the  manner  of  the 
experiments. 

We  find,  according  to  this  mathematical  law  of  the  first  scries,  pro- 
portional oscillations,  which  all  nature  seems  to  obey  forever.  All 
phenomena,  which  we  see  connected  with  the  laws  of  life,  all  self- 
activity  from  tiie  molecular  powers,  to  the  very  motion  of  the  earth 
itself,  we  observe  in  constant  change  of  equipoise,  within  determinate 
limits  of  accommodation.  Such  proportions  of  accommodation 
between  the  extremes,  which,  in  the  series  of  differences,  express  the 
maximum  and  minimum  of  passible  positions  of  equipoise,  we  find 
at  the  sick-bed,  and,  for  centuries  have  called  them  crises,  up  to  the 
present  day,  because  man  interprets  every  phenomenon  which  indicates 
to  him  a  change  of  ordinary  relations,  as  he  receives  it  by  his  organs 
of  sense.  But  a  law  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  that  which  returns 
periodically.  The  crisis  is  unintelligible  by  itself;  nevertheless,  no 
one  ever  tired  in  his  attempts  to  explain  the  crisis  from  itself,  and  every 
one,  on  account  of  these  false  leading  maxims,  must  make  a  wreck 
with  his  inquiries  on  the  sands  of  hypothesis.  However  we  know  the 
south  pole  to  be  inconceivable  without  the  north  pole  —  man  without 
woman,  hence  should  the  crisis,  the  excretion  be  possible  and  intelli- 
gible without  the  accumulation?  Each  individual  being  exists  always 
in  the  midst  of  such  oscillations  only,  as  we  observed  in  the  functions 
of  the  adult,  and,  even  in  its  egg-cell,  which  constandy  oscillates 
between  life  and  death. 

Hence,  if  we  take,  in  our  case,  the  period  of  34  days,  which  passes 
in  the  alternations  of  formations  and  transformations,  in  the  organism, 
as  a  unit,  and  this  to  be  =  G.  tlie  variation  denoting  the  maximum  of 
every  motion  to  be  M,  and  the  motion  expressing  the  minus  of  differ- 
ence to  be— ^m;  then  we  have,  according  to  that  mathematical  law, 
the  general  formula,  for  investigations  of  this  kind; 
G 


V+«t)- 
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and  thus  we  have  m  =  G  —  M.  consequently,  a  law  which  indicates 
the  constant  self-active  motions  of  the  organism^  from  one  state  of 
equipoise  into  the  other^  so  that,  in  order  to  understand  this,  we  have 
no  need  to  substitute  a  moderator,  made  for  the  very  purpose,  or  any 
relieving  acts,  as  is  still  necessary  for  the  physiological  school.  I  leave 
to  the  reader  other  details  and  the  collection  of  more  combinations 
and  experiments  according  to  this  guiding  maxim.  To  him,  then, 
the  application  of  the  numeric  method  avails  in  further  investigations, 
but  only  in  those  cases  for  which  the  natural  law^  that  governs  them^ 
has  already  been  found.  But  to  discover  laws  of  nature,  for  that,  the 
numeric  method  is  insufficient 

For  my  present  object,  I  have,  in  the  meantime,  established,  that 
the  organic  modons  of  function  and  nutrition  cannot  be  measured 
according  to  the  round  numbers  of  the  causal  law,  nor  be  confined 
within  the  idea,  therewith  connected,  of  simple  factors,  nor  be  used, 
as  they  are  in  physiology  and  chemistry,  by  addition  and  subtraction 
and  simple  equations;  but  only  by  the  general  law  of  the  periodic 
return  of  the  organic  activities,  of  which  that  law  of  nature,  found  by 
calculation,' forms  a  species,  just  like  another,  the  law  of  equivalence  of 
heat  and  labor.  Zeising  established  this  proportional  law  as  a  funda- 
mental law,  for  the  articulation  and  formation  of  the  human  body, 
and  I,  for  its  functions^  and,  as  this  law  contains  definitions  regard- 
ing the  proportional  oscillations  of  the  organism^  I  leave  it,  under  this 
name,  to  further  inquiries.  Why  it  was  so  clearly  perceptible  in  the 
oiganism  in  its  changed  form  only,  while  it  holds  sway  just  as  con- 
standy  in  the  unchanged  organism,  lies  not  in  the  law  itself,  but  in 
this,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  generally  most  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully observed  where  it  [nature]  seems  to  be  the  most  passive ;  that 
we  generally  consider  the  chief  thing,  to  be  that  which  is  within 
grasp,  and  so  much  so,  that  what  is  less  accessible,  remains  uncon- 
sidered. 

This  law,  the  anatomical  basis  of  which  is  the  cell,  and  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  which  is  the  specific  diosmosis  of  the  cell,  must  hence  be 
that  of  critical  motions  also. 

These  critical  motions  are  merely  the  expression  of  the  extremes  of 
the  same  05>cillations,  which^  in  tJie  unchanged  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism^ complete,  within  more  narrow  limits^  those  motions  which  are 
called  health.  The  condition  of  health  is  thus  one  which  can  be  seized 
in  no  moment  of  time,  hence  is  a  negative  idea,  and  this  law  belongs 
essentially  in  the  circle  of  the  collective  idea  of  life  force,  and  indeed 
forms  its  centre,  if  it  were  not  better  to  give  it  up  altogether. 

PART   L  7 


The  tdcacf  health  ts  a  oegativie  idea,  without  ivality; 
ftom  the  olnervatioa  of  coatlageat  coodidoas  of  eqailibrium,  which 
afs  to  i*t  bom  being  positive,  that  anj  one  of  them  may,  at  any 
fnoroent,  be  tuTDol  to  the  cocitrarj-,  in  alceroatiiig  forms,  of  which  one 
b  aivfxft  the  negation  of  the  other. 

The  idea  of  health  dedans  that  a  definite  reality  belongs  indeed  to 
the  organiso).  but  it  is  one  which  is  limited,  for  the  want  of  an 
unchangeable  form. 

It,  hence,  the  conceptton  of  health  exists  only  in  the  Idea, 
exists,  on  the  other  hand,  no  idea  of  disease,  but  only  one  of  its 
lies,  since  its  cause  is  constantly  operative  so  long'  as  the  condi 
tiiercto  an:  present,  and  the   fluctuations  which  we  therein  observe 
arise,  not  from  the  causes  of  disease,  but  only  from  the  natural  sym- 
pathy of  the  oseillaiioas  of  the  organism.,  as  long  as  these  also 
overcome.     The  idea  of  disease  is  hence  of  a  concrete,  that  of  heall 
of  an  abstract  nature. 
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The  crisis  is  hence  a  pnx»as  which,  dependent  upon  physiological 
laws,  quite  as  necessarily  accompanies  the  pathological  process,  just  as 
the  evening  exacerbations,  in  diseases,  occur  at  the  time  of  increased 
excretion  of  carbon,  without  reparation  by  means  of  increased  receipt 
of  oxygen. 

Because  improvement  follows  the  so.called  crisis,  the  crisis  is  heno^j 
taken,  in  childish  simplicity,  for  the  cause  of  the  improvement,  hat^. 
according  to  tJic  same  fallacy  by  which  night  might  be  taken  for  the 
cause  of  day.  These  periodic,  so<alled  critical,  phenomena  of 
discharge,  hence,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement  in  disease] 
as  cause,  but  are  only  coacomitanls,  for  physiological  reasons. 

Since  these  so-called  crises  ensue  at  the  s.-ime  time  at  which 
excretions  occur  pcrioilically  in  a  physiological  stale,  the  queslton^ 
whctliu-r  these  periodical  oscillations  belong  also  to  the  life  of  the  dts- 
tased  organism  or  not,  is  decided  by  the  /aw  of  causation,  for,  since 
the  subsequent  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  antecedent,  and  the  healthy 
life  must  always  be  assumed  before  the  diseased,  so  the  so-called  crisis 
is  a  necessity  of  the  healthy  organism,  hence,  accidental  as  regards 
disease,  and  not  dependent  upon  it. 

The  physiologicid  school,  holding  fast  to  Virchow's  freeing  act, 
must,  on  the  contrary,  under  nil  circumstances  (and  closely  bound  by 
this  false  notion),  spur  up  every  delay  of  this  freeing  act  it  must  force 
the  perspiration  and  give  remedies  promoting   urination,  etc.      Birt 
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who  shall  tell  us  whether  we  shall  discipline  this  delaying  freeing  act, 
in  any  g^ven  case,  by  the  production  of  sweat,  or  of  diarrhcea,  or  by 
the  disturbances  of  other  functions,  and  of  what? 

Instead  of  a  crisis  resulting  in  spite  of  all  these  proceedings,  the 
patient  dies  on  the  3rd,  5th,  7th,  13th,  28th,  35th  day;  or  if  he  survives 
these  days,  he  gets  better,  subjectively  as  well  as  objectively,  while 
n^^ularly,  upon  these  very  days,  in  the  midst  of  increased  evacua- 
tions, all  the  phenomena  show  themselves  aggravated.  This  process, 
which  never  is,  nor  can  be,  brought  into  immediate  connection  with 
an  external  cause,  expresses  only  a  law  peculiar  to  the  organism,  in 
accordance  with  which  it  spontaneously  produces,  on  those  very  days, 
nuich  more  copious  evacuations.  If  we  add  thereto  the  remaining 
conditions  of  waste,  in  acute  diseases,  taking  place  concurrently  with 
the  others,  it  appears  natural  that,  on  these  days,  the  disease  should 
appear  externally  more  severe  and  only  on  this  account^  that,  after 
their  cessation,  there  should  be  a  striking  improvement.  It  is  a  well 
known  observation,  that  this  periodical  change  always  ceases  to  accom- 
pany the  course  of  a  disease  when  it  is  suppressed  by  unsuitable  medi- 
cation, or  by  marked  debility  produced  thereby,  or  when  the  curative 
effect  of  a  remedy  has  been  decidedly  established.  In  the  spontaneous 
course  of  an  acute  disease,  the  critical  movements  never  fail,  and 
thereby  give  a  very  powerful  differential  diagnosis  between  a  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  treatment 

§•51- 

Having  now  specified  the  most  important  physiological  laws, 
according  to  which  the  spontaneous  processes  of  re-formation  of  the 
organism  from  sickness  take  their  course,  /.  ^.,  the  processes  of 
recovery  from  sickness,  it  now  remains  to  combat  still  other  errors 
of  Virchow.  For  the  explanation  of  the  processes  of  disease  and 
of  cure,  he  points  to  the  process  of  catalysis.  The  so-called  catalytic 
process,  however,  itself  needs  explanation,  so  this  attempt  to  explain 
a  problem  by  an  hypothesis,  not  yet  established,  does  violence  to  the 
first  rules  of  logic,  which  rejects  such  conclusions  as  fallacies  in  the 
form  of  a  fetitio  frincipii. 

But  just  as  disease  is  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  and  function,  so 
the  process  in  healing  can  depend  upon  notliing  else  but  on  the  laws 
of  nutrition, 

Virchow,  in  setting  up  his  catalysis,  not  only  makes  an  exception 
to  his  vital  force  and  his  other  forces,  but,  in  so  doing,  becomes  quite 
untrue  also  to  his  cellular  pathology. ' 
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As  little  Hs  the  hereditary  origin  of  many  tliseases  needs  the  v 
assumption  of  catalysis,  as  explanation,  so  little  can  the  sucossion  of  i 
acquired  diseases  be  explained,  according  to  Virchow,  as  the  after-  I 
effect  of  any  exciter,  not  closely  connected  with  the  presence  of  [he 
latter,  and  if  this  after-effect,  together  with  the  hereditary  origin,  were 
to  present  the  so-called  const iluiionalismus,  this.  Virchow  holds, 
would,  nevertheless,  bear  no  comparison  with  the  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  of  reproduction.  Regarding  this  comparison,  we  only 
know  that  the  qualities  of  the  cell-life  of  the  child  come  from  the 
mother,  and  those  of  the  connective  tissue  from  the  father.  The 
organ  most  rich  in  celts,  for  insC'ince,  is  the  brain,  and  so  we  observe, 
in  the  first  respect,  that  the  man  of  the  greatest  genius  may  have  a 
son  far  inferior  to  liim  in  intelligence,  if  this  is  also  the  case  with  the 
mother.  In  the  latter  respect,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  of  the  body, 
which  depends  upon  the  connective  tissue,  is  improved  by  the  father. 
The  older  physicians  discriminated  between  strict  and  lax-fibre,  but 
we,  between  predominant  development  of  the  connective  tissue  or  of 
the  cells.  Although  the  former  generally  characterizes  the  masculine, 
and  the  latter  the  feminine  sex,  yet  there  are  marriages,  as  ive  liave  ' 
noticed  in  many  families,  in  which,  in  this  mutual  relation,  for  exam- 
ple, the  cell-nature  of  the  father  overbalances  that  of  the  mother,  and 
so,  for  a  long  time,  daughters  are  bom,  until,  in  the  course  of  yeans, 
this  relation  liecomes  balanced  or  reversed. 

But  if  tl>e  relation  is  well  balanced,  then,  naturally,  the  sex  of  the 
child  is  determined  by  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  functions. 
The  natural  dissimilarity  between  the  ovum  and  the  spermatozoa  can 
be  so  far  diminished  by  intermarriages  continued  among  relations, 
that  manifest  sterility,  diminished  cjipacity  for  conception  ensues,  or, 
where  children  are  nevertheless  bom,  they  carry  with  them  that 
impoverishment  of  vitality  which  announces  itself  by  death  shortly 
before  or  after  birth,  or,  if  they  hold  out  longer,  by  nervous  diseases 
of  all  kinds,  epilepsy,  deaf-mutism,  idiocy  and  cretinism. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  this  manifold  variety  of  form, 
which  is  permitted  in  the  wide  compass  of  the  constant,  with  the 
presence  of  an  exception. 

Such  hereditary  productions  are  no  more  subsequent  effects  than 
exceptions;  tliey  result  according  to  known  rules,  even  with,  appa- 
rendy,  the  greatest  irregularity- 
Ignorance  of  the  ever-present  laws  of  Nature  permits  the  mind  to 
set  up  subjective  judgments,  and  notions  void  of  signiticance,  such  aa 
that  of  catalysis  or  secondary  effects,  as  bases  of  explanation,  as  it 
does,  also,  the  far-spread  prejudice  that  all  general  truths  ore  subject  to 
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exceptions^  by  which  the  back-door  is  ever  left  open  to  skepticism  and 
dogma.     Only  the  crude  generalizations  of  insufficient  observations 
have  exceptions,  for  there  is  no  law  of  nature  for  ninet^^-nine  cases, 
and  an  exception  for  the  hundredth.     No,  there  are  ever  laws  for  at 
least  two  bodieSy  as  the  law  of  the  seminal  animalcule  and  that  of  the 
ovum,  each  one  of  which,  in  all  cases,  strives  to  maintain  itself,  and 
both  form,  by  their  reciprocal  action,  within  a  surrounding,  prior  to 
them,  a  new  specific  form.     What  is  called  exception,  depends  only 
upon  the  surrounding,  upon  the  outer  world,  not  upon  the  laws  of  the 
bodies  with  their  effects  and  counter-effects  themselves;  the  accidental 
influences  of  the  external  world  modify  the  form  only  within  the  law. 
Hence,  also,  physiological  deaths  the  reduction  (no  longer  compatible 
with  life)  of  the  organism  to  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and 
ashy  constituents,  forms  no  exception  to  the  natural  laws  of  life,  but 
inheres  in  life  and  its  surroundings,  and,  if  the  balloon  seems  to  rise, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  yet  it  forms  an  exception  to  the 
laws  of  Nature  only  to  superficial  observation,  for  it  must  obey  them, 
as  life,  according  to  its  physiological  laws,  must  indeed  necessarily 
lead  to  death,  but  not  necessarily  to  disease. 

But  how  apparently  insignificant  those  and  other  hereditary  dispo- 
sitions to  disease  are,  as  regards  matter,  is  seen  by  the  seminal  and 
ovular  cells,  which  forward  to  each  other  the  material  causes  of  disease 
in  infinite  invisibly  small  quantities^  u  e.,  in  molecular  form.  This 
relation  also  corresponds  to  the  laws  of  nutrition;  for,  since  its  forma- 
tions and  transformations  are  much  better  brought  about  by  the 
smallest  molecular  quantity,  than  by  the  larger,  we  are  thus  shown 
that  the  nutritive  material  necessary  for  the  organism,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered according  to  weight  alone. 

Hence  the  future  pathology  i§  not  cellular^  for  I  maintain,  and  have 
shown,  that  we  can  have  only  a  molecular  pathology  and  therapeutics ; 
for  the  cells  are  not  the  ultimate  elements  of  life;  these  we  find  in  the 
molecules  and  forces  which  construct  the  cell  with  the  help  of  the 
surrounding  structures. 

We,  hence,  can  never  expect,  in  therapeutics,  to  act  upon  the  cell- 
and  connective-tissue-forms  as  a  whole,  but  only  upon  their  mole- 
cules and  their  molecular  forces,  as  every  rational  practice  teaches; 
such  a  practice  must  rest  upon  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  organism 
with  bodies  of  the  external  world,  and  not  merely  upon  quantitative 
causal^  progressively  increasing  influences,  as  usually  occurs  in  the 
physiological  school,  and  which  must  ever  be  of  an  injurious  nature. 

Acquired  diseases,  finally,  are  by  no  means  the  only  conditions  of  the 
character  of  the  constitution  [constitutionalismus];  on  the  contrary,  this 


rats  pnt3y  upon   hereditary  and  partly  upon  acquired  con^itUMs;  * 
wliile    diseases     themselves,   without    exception,    are    caused    from 


By  diseases  of  the  organism,  we  must  consequendy  understand 
specific  states  and  processes,  which  present  changed  forms  of  its 
specification,  proceeding  from  the  combined  operations  -  of  inward 
conditions  and  outward  causes,  and  are  inconsistent  nnth  the  change 
of  its  physiological  conditions  and  processes.  We  call  these  Ibmis 
processes  of  disease.  In  them,  we  discriminate  according  to  the  law 
of  continuity  the  succession  of  motions  appearing  with  them,  in  groups 
of  symptoms  and  stages. 

Virchow  holds,  on  the  contrary,  "  Because  the  same  law  of  nature 
manifests  itself  difterently,  according  to  the  conditions  under  >vhich  it 
appears,  the  difference  between  the  sick  and  the  sound  body  could  like- 
wise be  based  only  upon  the  difference  of  conditions  under  which  the 
laws  of  life  manifest  themselves.  Hence,  if  we  would  have  patho- 
logical systems,  we  are  not  allowed,  as  readily  appears,  to  construct 
nosolagicalt  but  {etiological  systems  only.  Not  the  disease,  he  thinks, 
is  that  which  determines,  but  the  conditions.  Thus  the  question  is,  to 
know  under  vihat  conditions,  in  a  particular  disease,  a  particular 
medicitte  is  to  be  chosenP 

Even  this  discrimination,  which  Virchow  makes  between  the  sick 
ftnd  the  sound  body,  is  just  as  false,  according  to  the  foregoing,  as  his 
notions  about  the  conditions  of  disease. 

If  now  we  wish  to  construct  nosological  systems,  that,  it  is  true, 
is  taught  us  by  Virchow,  but,  by  Radomacher,  the  construction  of 
etiological  systems. 


DIAGNOSIS,  INDICATION   AND   PROGNOSIS. 

But  if  a  Homceopath  sees  pass  before  him,  e.  g.,  a  succession  of 
symptoms  of  disease,  partly  subjective  and  partly,  by  diagnostic  aids 
established  objective,  and  he  asks  himself,  on  what  do  these  depend? 
he  then  seeks  the  basis  for  one  and  the  other,  analyzing  them,  as  be 
does,  singly  according  to  their  pathological  significance,  in  order  to 
abstract  the  general,  which  is  not  given  him  with  the  perception  of 
the  separate  symptoms,  upon  which,  however,  they  must  depend. 
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The  symptoms  of  the  patient  we  indicate  only  by  ideas.  They  come 
separately  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  the  disease,  and  in  succession, 
and,  in  so  far,  are  removed  from  their  connection. 

Hence  we  must  bring  them  together  again  logically,  by  inference, 
and  put  them  where  they  originated.  To  this  end  we  must  first 
learn  analytically  the  manner  of  their  connection^  and,  synthetically^ 
rise  to  the  grounds  which  teach  us,  whence  they  have  arisen. 

The  physiological  school  proceeds  in  the  case,  not  by  abstraction, 
but  constructively.  It  represents  to  itself  the  various  symptoms  of 
disease  by  grouping  them  into  general  ideas^  gained  by  sensible 
observation,  i.  ^.,  it  constructs,  for  this  purpose,  forms,  its  forms  of 
disease,  as,  inflammation,  fever,  cholera,  epilepsy,  etc,  and  thinks,  in 
this  manner,  to  have  found  out  realities. 

But  these  pictures  of  disease  are  no  realities,  from  which  we  can 
learn  the  manner  of  connection  of  their  various  symptoms,  which  is 
already  apparent  from  this,  that  all  forms  of  disease  present  different 
pictures,  with  different  individuals,  out  of  which,  hence,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  general  predominant  unit. 

Hence,  these  pictures,  or  forms  of  disease,  cannot  be  the  ground 
from  which  their  symptoms  arise,  and  hence  must,  for  the  practice 
of  the  physician,  be  void  of  any  and  every  value,  and  something  else 
must  lie  at  the  bottom,  some  necessity  which  precedes  them.  But 
because  this  is  unknown  to  the  physiological  school,  therefore  with 
its  constructing  method,  it  naturally  falls  into  the  other  error  of  its 
arbitrarily  adopted  fundamental  principle,  into  the  contraria  con- 
irariis  curantur. 

The  Homoeopath  constructs  nothing  at  the  sick-bed,  least  of  all  this 
or  that  picture  of  disease,  all  of  which  are  void  of  reality,  hence  use- 
less as  regards  every  exact  judgment,  and  leading,  in  spite  of  all 
"  superfine  "  diagnosis,  to  erroneous  indications  and  progpiosis ;  but  he 
(distracts y  first  from  the  symptoms,  the  individuality  of  the  patients  in 
connection  with  the  state  of  the  outer  world,  in  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  lives  to  the  present  day,  they  existed,  and  out  of  which, 
as  a  result,  the  bodily  constitution  is  developed. 

The  bodily  constitution  is  hence  the  general;  the  constitutional 
states  present,  therefore,  those  very  realities  from  which  the  kind  of  all 
symptoms  of  disease  originates,  since  they  alone  can  contain  the  coup 
ditions  for  becoming  diseased,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
causes  of  disease. 


In  Wunderlich's  Archiv  fiir  Heilkunde,  (the  predicate  "physio- 
logische"  has  been  left  off  since  iS6o,)  there  is,  in  that  very  year, 
H.  3,  a  remarkable  article  from  Wunderlich  himself,  where  he  says, 
among  other  things:  '*  the  points  of  attack  for  therapeutics  are,  causal 
and  urgent  symptomatic  indications  excepted,  not  the  local  disturb- 
ances which  give  name  to  the  disease,  but  it  is  the  entire  organism, 
this  must  be  the  object  to  be  aimed  at"  An  assertion  which  sounds 
as  if  it  might  have  been  borrowed  from  me;  but,  impossible,  for  how 
did  he  think  to  make  it  good? 

He  says,  "  the  degree  of  depression,  of  nervous  excitement,  tlie 
conditions  of  the  circulation,  the  fever,  the  collapse,  the  composition 
of  the  blood,  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  are 
the  things  upon  which  chicHy  hang  the  prognosis  of  the  disease;  upon 
these  the  chief  indications  of  the  treatment  have  to  be  based." 

But  It  is  Impossibte  that  the  results  of  causes  and  conditions  of  di»* 
eases  can  lead  to  that  constitutional  Therapy  which  Homteopathy 
possesses,  and  he  seems  himself  to  mistrust  the  fruitfulness  of  his  train 
of  thought,  for  he  proceeds:  "here  is  the  widest  and,  hitherto,  moat 
unwrought,  field  for  practical  observation,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  the  most  certain  rules,  and  thus  also  have  analy»s  and  measurement 
to  consider  the  relations  of  the  constitution." 

Thus  Wunderlich  even  is  unable  to  rise  above  the  constructive 
method  which,  as  well  as  local  pathology,  must  leiid  to  errors  in 
Therapy,  because  it  aims  at  ideal  representations,  hence  at  constant 
forms  and  conditions  of  our  organism,  while  this  organism  brings  to 
our  view  only  changing  conditions. 

Besides,  Wunderlich  means  to  infer  from  the  above  mentioned  results 
of  disease,  Instead  of  from  their  conditions,  the  character  of  the  bodily- 
constitution,  wliich  clearly  is  a  preposterous,  and  hence  a  nonsensical, 
undertaking. 
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In  opposition  to  Wunderlich's  views,  Dr.  Kissel,  a  pupil  of  Rade- 
macher,  in  the  Prospectus  to  his  Manual  of  Special  Pathology  and 
Therapy,  (1863)  asserts:  "It  is  the atiological  Therapy  to  which  alone 
the  future  belongs,  since  it  rests  upon  the  relation  of  nutritive  and 
remedial  agents  to  physicD-chen;iical_/««(ifaw««to/  disturbances,  in  cot 
sequence  of  which  the  morbid  processes  of  the  organism  are  formed. 
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Leaving  out  of  view  that  this  relation  hardly  stands  out  very 
prominently  in  this  Manual,  yet  it  is  established,  by  both  these 
examples,  that,  while  Wunderlich  has  only  the  bodily  constitution  in 
view,  Kissel,  on  the  other  hand,  bases  his  (Rademacher's)  doctrine 
upon  the  outer  surrounding  of  the  organism ;  he  is  led,  nevertheless, 
by  his  principle,  as  well  as  by  his  Therapy,  into  a  multitude  of  doubts, 
since,  for  example,  p.  136,  he  gives  a  prominent  position  to  the  follow- 
ing opinion :  "  A  criticism  of  the  aetiology  of  the  individual  disease, 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  very  deficient^  and,  in  concrete  cases,  does  not 
suffice  to  discover  the  primary  seat,  the  kind  and  proximate  cause,  or 
aetiological  fundamental  conditions  of  the  sickness  of  the  individual." 

This  school  of  Rademacher  does  not  construct  anything,  it  is  true, 
but,  nevertheless,  combines^  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  symp- 
toms, compared  with  previous  observations,  the  so-called  epidemic 
constitution,  the  presence  of  a  cause  as  yet  unknown;  however,  on 
the  strength  of  this  combination,  it  makes  a  so-called  therapeutic 
experiment,  e.  g,^  with  Natr.  nitr. ;  if  that  does  not  relieve,  with  Iron, 
and  if  this  again  fails,  then  with  Copper,  etc.  Hence,  it  is,  as  regards 
its  therapy,  in  a  state  of  imperfect  induction,  even  though  one  of  their 
remedies,  which  has  once  hit  the  mark,  p>ossibly  affords  help  in  various 
diseases,  so  long  as  aetiological  conditions,  thereto  necessary,  apparently 
exist 

Thus  to  discover  a  rational  Therapy,  Wunderlich  first  attempts  to 
construct  various  constitutional  patterns.  A  vain  attempt,  because 
this  construction  strives  to  fix  the  movable  life  in  set  forms;  Kissel, 
however,  has  a  combination,  although  an  unsuccessful  one,  for  this 
end,  and  an  imperfect  induction,  hence  a  Therapy,  even  if  it  is  but  a 
fragmentary  one;  thus  something  is  accomplished;  although,  by  it, 
truth  and  falsehood  cannot  be  discriminated  a  priori^  but  must  first  be 
known  ex  juvantlbus  et  nocentlbus^  hence  ex  fost^  thus,  only  empiri- 
cally. 

On  the  contrary,  the  whole  tendency  of  Homoeopathy  shows,  as  I 
was  the  first  to  point  out,  that  it  alone  knows  the  law  of  the  relation 
of  constitutional  and  aetiological  fundamental  views^  because,  in 
Homoeopathy,  by  its  drug-provings  the  organism  may  be  recognized 
as  a  system  of  external  influences  and  internal  counter-actions^  and 
the  cleaving  of  this  truth  into  two  different  curative  methods,  foreign 
to  it,  is,  therefore,  and  naturally  must  be,  without  any  sure  result. 

Hence,  we  have  in  diseases,  only  that  which  the  senses  can  compre- 
hend, and  then,  as  already  said,  we  have  to  abstract  from  this  the 
general^  the  prominent  bodily  constitution  by  means  of  comparison 
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armg-frvm^,  out  of  which,  as  we  shall  see  anon,  J^ 
iDdividual,  a  peculiar  combination  called  eonatitution  presents  itself. 

Tlib  gaural  is  just  the  important  thing,  because  it  prrcedes  the, 
particulars;  it  is  this  general,  by  which  peculiarities  of  both  sdol< 
cal  and  constitutional  necessities  become  clear  to  us.  But  a  picture,  a'l 
form  of  a  bodily  constitution,  never  can  be  constructed,  even  out  of' 
the  anatomico-phj-siological  composition  of  our  bodies;  these  forms 
£of  a  bodily  constitution]  can  only  be  abstracted ;  for  tii.tt  compod- 
tion  teaches  us  ocily  various  parts  of  our  bodies,  as  organs,  tissues, 
cells,  etc,  while  the  bodily  constitution  makes  us  know  the  various 
materials  ai  all  these  parts. 

The  opponents  of  Homteopathy  form  quite  different  ideas  IQ  tlus 
important  question,  because    they  adopL,  neither  the   HomoeopathiC' 
drug-proinngs,  nor  the  Homceopathic  dose,  and  hence,  know  nothinj 
of  the  action  and  counter-action  of  the  moUcuiar  Bodies 
ism,  nor  even  have  the  faintest  idea  ihereofl 
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Virchow  holds,  finally,  "  that  were  biology  complels,  did  we  know 
die  law^  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  their  manifestations  exactly,  did 
we  know  precisely  tlie  result  of  every  change  of  these  conditions, 
tktn  -joould  -we  have  a  ralioaal  Therapy." 

We  may  twist  and  turn  this  proposition  as  we  will,  it  remains  sod  1 
contains  an  impracticability.  Let  us  take  the  eye,  for  example,  whoaea 
iHcdogical  and  etiological  conditions  we  know  just  as  exactly  as  tbtfl 
manifestations  of  the  laws  of  its  life,  yet  I  could,  under  the  change  o 
these  biological  conditions,  as  they  occur,  for  instance,  in  KcnititiB|l 
certainly  never  have  hit  upon  anything  exact  in  tlie  choice  of  tha  | 
remedy,  nor  e^-CT  have  found  any  rational  Therapy,  or,  indeed,  any  at  J 
all,  for  this  form  of  inflammation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  between  phj-siological  and  pathological  1 
concepdoo,  a  collaborator  of  the  Arehiv  fur  pkysiologische  HeUkundt  I 
for  the  year  1S47,  exclaims  in  triumph,  among  other  things,  ' 
Gurely  very  strange,  though,  for  writers  to  call  an  inflammation  Scle*  I 
rotitis,  in  which  the  part  chiefly  suffering,  is  not  the  sclerotica,  but  ,| 
the  cornea  or  iris,"  having  iin'alidatcd  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  I 
Walthcr,  Jagcr,  Sichcl,  "that  one  could  discern  from  an  inflammi^J 
tion  of  the  eves,  whether  it  be  caused  by  a  scrofiilous,  riieumaticj 
catarrhal,  arthritic,  or  abdonDino-hnmorrhotdal  dyscrasia,"  by  thai| 
recent  physiological,  or  rather  pathological  experience,  that  that  r 
ring  about  the  cornea,  (which,  acix>rding  to  Walthcr,  indicates  a  rhet>- 1 
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matic  sclerotitis),  is  the  result  of  a  Keratitis.     He  thinks  that  this 
discovery  has  a  purely  practical,  /.  ^.,  therapeutical  significance.     This, 
however,  has  not  been,  as  yet,  exemplified  in  his  school,  for  they  still 
attempt  to  cure  this  inflammation  with  the  same  external  and  internal 
remedies  as  before.     In  our  day,  moreover,  the  specific  distinction  of 
these   inflammations  has  been  discovered.     It  has  been  found  that 
Keratitis  occurs  as  a  pure  disturbance  of  nutrition,  as  parenchymatous, 
lymphatic,  chronic,  or  as  a  secondary  disturbance,  .which,  in  every 
case,  is  preceded  by  hyperaemia  in  other  structures  of  the  bulb,  and, 
in  which,  the  increased  nutritive  plasma  shows  itself  mingled  with 
variously  constituted   fibrinous   matter.     Nevertheless,  these   investi- 
gations have  hit  upon  nothing  decisive^  as  regards  the  choice  of  a 
remedy^  for  now,  as  heretofore,  in  this  school,  they  seek  to  cure  these 
inflammations  of  the  eyes  with  outward  applications  of  prascipitate, 
lunar  caustic,  calomel,  etc.,  and  internally  with  Tart  emetic.  Bella- 
donna, Sambucus,  Kali  hyd.,  Colchicum,  Digitalis,  Conium,  Sarsa- 
parilla,  etc,  which,  to-day,  as  formerly,  fail  oflener  than  they  succeed. 
Where,  even  in  this  example  —  and  this  may  serve  for  all  without 
exception,  since  the  system  of  the  school  announces  itself  everywhere 
quite  the  same  —  where  has  a  sure  remedy  become  known,  notwith- 
standing all  the  physiological  or  pathological  discoveries,  or  even  an 
empirical  remedy  founded  upon  natural  laws?     In  regard  to  Therapy, 
everytliing  remains  the  same.     All  the   decidedly  great  advances  in 
Pathology  and  Physiology  contribute  literally  nothing  to  the  choice 
of  a  remedy,  still  less  have  they  discovered  any  sure  one.     Never  has 
any  discovery  been  made  which  would  lead  to  the  indications  for  Bel- 
ladonna, Tart  emetic,  etc ;  on  the  contrary,  one  practitioner  simply 
copies  after  another. 

§•57- 

Hence,  in  cases  for  which  the  physiological  school  knows  no  remedy 
at  all,  not  even  an  empirical  one,  it  very  rashly  comes  to  the  conviction 
that  they  are  altogether  incurable,  or  must  be  delivered  over  to 
surgery. 

We  shall  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  show  that,  by  means  and 
upon  the  strength  of  physiological  and  pathological  researches  of  this 
sort,  the  domain  of  indication  is  far  from  being  defined,  so  little  indeed, 
that  in  determining  the  indications  for  the  use  of  a  remedy,  they  might 
oflen  lead  us  quite  astray,  provided  we  were  inclined  to  close  the  mat- 
ter with  science  thus  brevi  manu.  Very  many  cases  are  known,  and 
I  could  adduce,  out  of  my  own  practice  alone,  a  great  many  more 
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than  the  limits  of  this  work  admit  of  my  presenting,  in  which  numer- 
ous physicians  of  this  school  have  decided  upon  the  certain  incurabtlily 
of  many  cases  of  disease,  and  expressed  tlicmsclves  thus  with 
accord,  which,  nevertheless,  were  perfectly  cured.  Even  pathological 
anatomy  takes  upon  itself  to  decide  upon  the  curability  or  incurabili^ 
of  pathological  exudations,  for  which  it  has  no  rigliL  In  the  cadavi 
many  products  of  disease  appear  so  very  extensive  that  faulty  physio- 
logical and  tlierapeutical  knowledge  doubts  of  their  reduction  — 
the  cadaver  is  not  life.  Clearly,  from  the  products  of  disease,  especially 
from  those  in  the  cadaver,  a  rationu!  conclusion  regarding  a  remedy 
for  future  cases,  can  never  be  drawn;  for  tlie  product  is  silent  as 
regards  its  causes  and  conditions.  Nevertheless,  the  physiological 
medicine  lives  in  the  conviction,  that  it  can  find  an  indication  for  A 
remedy  in  the  products  of  disease,  e.  g.,  to  deduce  from  tlie  presence 
of  an  exudation,  an  anti-inflammatory  treatment.  These  sources  of 
retnedies,  peculiar  to  physiological  medicine,  are  hence  false. 

Here  we  may  just  mention,  tliat  die  measure  of  die  incurability^ 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as  identical  with  the  character  of  the 
greatest  danger,  {if  it  were  permitted  to  entertain  such  notions  in 
science,)  is  not  to  be  determined  merely  by  the  disease  or  its  causes, 
form  and  products,  but  chiefly  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  parts, 
spared  by  the  morbid  cause,  that  is,  the  healthy  parts  of  the  or^anisnif 
in  relation  to  the  diseased  parts,  and  to  the  HomtEop.ithic  indications. 

But  what  does  indicate  to  us  the  measure  of  the  complete  or  incom* 
plete  cure?  We  cannot  put  this  question  to  the  physiological  school,- 
for  it  has  no  idea  of  the  matter.  It  would  simply  answer,  a  disease  ti 
cured  when  it  is  no  more  to  be  found;  when,  for  example,  the  int^- 
mittent  is  driven  away,  when  the  diarrhcea  is  checked,  etc.,  and  ai 
soon  as  it  happens  through  the  use  of  antiphlogistics,  antipyretics, 
de-obstruents,  diuretics,  narcotics,  etc.,  (hence  indirectly.)  that  no  more 
morbid  symptoms  shall  be  perceived;  as  soon,  accordingly,  as  sadsfii^ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  causal  law,  or  a  transient  disease,  as  for 
instance,  a  catarrh  has  got  well  of  itself.  This  is  all  false,  and  to  th« 
last  degree  irrational,  because  all  these  antis  can  reach  neither  th»- 
cause  nor  the  conditions  of  the  intermittent,  the  inflammation,  etc. 

What  is  the  reason,  now,  that  this  dominant  school  should  occupy 
itself  with  such  studies,  which  direct  the  attention  only  to  ttioi 
examination  of  the  products  of  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the 
disease? 

This  merely  happens  for  the  reason  that  it  never  considers  diat, 
all  attempts  at  a  cure,  the  conditions  of  the  disease  should  he  brought 
into  the  calculation;  hence,  on  the  ground  that  it  closely  clings  to  the 
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old  maxim,  cessante  causa  cessat  effectus^  and  if  this  does  no  good,  that 
it  destroys  the  product  itself;  and  finally,  it  arises  from  its  inability  to 
rise  above  its  limited  circle  of  thought,  to  perceive  the  whole  of  a 
phenomenon  of  nature,  and  to  study  and  observe  the  whole  process  of 
nature. 

But  to  this  whole  belong  also  all  the  circumstances  which  accom- 
pany a  disease.  If,  for  example,  a  patient  with  intermittent  fever, 
even  before  his  sickness,  was  always  affected  by  damp  weatlier,  he  is 
not  cured,  even  though  his  last  paroxysm  occurred  years  ago,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  feel  quite  as  well  in  damp  as  in  dry  weather.  Or,  if  a 
patient,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  annoyed  by  this  circumstance, 
that  every  draught  of  air  affects  him  unpleasantly,  he  ts  not  cured^ 
even  if,  for  instance,  many  years  have  elapsed  since  he  recovered  from 
his  last  pneumonia,  as  long  as  the  disposition  to  take  cold  is  not 
removed  from  him,  for  every  relapse,  to  which  he  is  exposed  under 
such  circumstances,  is  proof  of  the  still  present  conditions  for  the  same 
or  a  similar  disease,  and  hehce,  a  proof  that  he  is  not  wholly  cured. 

Such  constitutional  conditions^  which  make  themselves  known  by 
such  accompanying  circumstances^  give  us,  hence,  the  only  right 
indication. 
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It  has  now  been  made  sufficiently  clear  that,  for  a  proper  choice  of 
a  remedy,  more  is  requisite  than  the  analogy  and  teleology  of  the 
physiological  school.  Here  the  chief  demand  is  for  the  formation  of 
correct  inferences  and  conclusions. 

But  if  we  maintain,  with  Virchow,  that  "  that  which  is  not  empi- 
rical is  not  logical,"  then,  a  priori^  correct  inferences  and  conclusions 
are  made  impossible.  The  ideas  of  inflammation,  for  example,  and 
of  anti-phlogosis,  are,  in  the  physiological  school,  certainly  empirical 
enough,  and,  alas!  but  too  much  so;  but  they  are  not  logical. 

Before  one  seeks  and  uses  remedies,  he  must  have  made  experiments, 
in  order  to  draw  therefrom  inductive  conclusions,  and  hence  must 
know  first  what  one  should  look  for,  how  and  where  it  is  to  be  sought, 
/.  ^.,  one  must  possess  an  inventive  maxim  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide.  The  rules  for  this  lie  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  our  own 
knowledge,  so  that,  with  them,  the  discovered  facts  may  be  connected. 
Authority  and  accident  give  leading  maxims  to  the  physiological 
school.  For  three  decades,  for  instance,  it  still  felt  obliged  to  hold  on 
to  the  law  of  causality,  since  it  sets  up  as  a  maxim  that  it  must  seek 
there  for  the  causes  of  diseases,  where  the  products  of  diseases  show 
themselves,  and  these  it  studied  by  the  help  of  pathological  anatomy 
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on  the  catiifjer,  so  that  it  might  be  able  therefrom  to  found  a  rational! 
Therapy.  These  products  of  disease  it  found  so  great  and  extensiv^ 
that  only  in  the  fewest  cases  could  a  cure  be  thought  of,  but  it 
hit  upon  the  cause  of  disease  and  their  results.  Yet  it  has  never 
ceased  from  prosecuting  these  empirical  curative  experiments,  because 
that  deduction  did  not,  as  yet,  contain  the  criterion  of  a  truth. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  lately  reversed  this  fundamental  mitxim, 
and  said,  that  to  attain  a  rational  Therapy,  one  must  examine  physit 
logically  in  the  living  for  the  abnonnalities  which  present  themselves 
in  diseases.    But  just  here,  this  school  found  itself  annoyed  by  the  fact, 
that  there.i»re,  in  the  organism,  no  morbid  heterogeneous  forms  at  alt 
but  that,  for  example,  (as  we  have  just  been  speaking  of  cancer  dyi 
crasia),  the  cancer-cell  at  first  resembles  tlie  recent  connect 
cells,  then  the  epitcUal  colls,  somewhat  later,  the  granular,  fat^  cell 
and  finally  goes  over  into  complete  connective  tissue,  which  crowds  o; 
atl  the  cell-forms  of  the  cancer  at  one  place,  in  order  to  see  them  mal 
their  appearance  again  at  another  part  of  the  system.     But  the  causi 
of  diseases  again  were  not  found,  and  much  less  any  conclusion  touch- 
ing a  therapeutic  treatment. 

These  inquiries  after  these  leading  maxims  and  principles  have 
claimed  attention  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  have 
brought  forth,  it  is  true,  very  valuable  knowledge  in  the  domiin  of 
pathology  and  physiology,  but  biive  entirely  missed  their  aim  i 
the  conditions  of  disease,  in  order  thereby  to  procure  a  guide 
choice  of  a  remedy.  Had  it  been  previously  considered  that  the  law* 
of  morbid  processes  must  flow  from  various  external  conditions  i 
connection  with  the  internal,  of  which  the  diseased  forms  made  It 
united  result,  it  would  then  have  been  seen  that  the  problem  set  before^ 
them  could  not  be  solved  by  the  investigations  pursued  upon  the  dead 
or  living  body.  But,  finally,  we  will  not  grieve  too  much  over 
these  blunders,  for  it  has  happened  as  with  the  alchemists,  in  their 
attempt  to  make  gold;  although  they  did  not  find  tlie  philosopher's 
stone,  and  could  not  find  it,  yet  they  paved  the  way  for  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  It  was  to  be  shown  only  that  those  leading  m 
false,  and  do  not  lead  to  that  to  which  it  was  hoped  they  would  lead| 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  scientil 
Physiology  and  Pathology,  but  none  for  Therapeutics, 

There  was,  then,  as  it  seemed,  nothing  left  but  the  study  of  Bioli 
and  /Etiology,  and  tlie  results  of  every  change  of  their  conditionfti] 
The  completion  of  this,  however,  lies,  as  yet,  in  the  far-oft'  future,  8i 
Therapy,  meanwhile,  would  have  to  be  laid  ad  acta. 
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This  is,  in  brief,  the  latest  history  of  developments,  and  with  it,  the 
present  stand-point  of  the  physiological  school^  proceeding  from  erro- 
neous leading  maxims. 

If  now  we  wish  to  speak  of  the  results  of  the  change  ( ?)  of  those  con- 
ditions, we  must  discriminate  between  them  and  the  consequences  of 
the  state  changed  by  them.  Man  is  no  absolute,  independent  being, 
but  only  a  constant  form  of  changing  substances,  remaining  during  a 
certain  course  of  time,  and,  in  so  far,  we  may  aim  to  study  the  change 
of  his  substances  according  to  biological  and  astiological  conditions. 
This  never  leads,  however,  to  the  study  of  a  change  in  its  existence, 
in  the  form  of  the  organism,  consequently,  also,  to  no  study  of  its 
diseases.  For  those  conditions  are,  as  regards  that  which  is  condi- 
tioned, the  existence  of  men,  already  presupposed,  and  to  be  considered 
as  g^ven  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  conditions  are  not 
given  which  are  able  to  change  the  permanent  form  of  his  cJmnging 
substances,  and  thus  make  him  sick,  either  in  bodily,  spiritual,  or 
intellectual  respect. 

While  thus  the  physiological  school,  in  consequence  of  its  experi- 
ments, thinks  it  may  venture  to  conclude  that  a  natural  Therapy  is,  for 
the  present  time,  an  impossibility;  it  comes,  thereby,  in  conflict  with 
its  calling.  To  fulfill  this  calling,  in  some  measure,  it  was  determined 
to  depend  upon  dietetics  and  prophylaxis^  expecting  by  each  of  these 
to  ward  off  new  injurious  influences,  till  the  urgent  necessity  to 
attempt  to  use  an  empirical  or  traditional,  so-called  curative  agent, 
should  occur.  We  can  only  inquire  why  not  do  this  at  first,  since, 
indeed,  the  scientific  value  of  this  treatment  is  not  changed  by  the 
greater  or  less  intensity  of  a  disease? 

Aside  from  such  inconsequences  of  the  thinking  faculty,  all  these 
fallacies  regarding  the  ways  and  means  to  find  out  a  rational  Therapy 
by  pathological,  physiological,  biological  or  aetiological  studies,  rest 
upon  the  fallacy  of  Ttot  observing  essential  circumstances,  and  here, 
the  circumstance  that  the  laws  and  influence  of  a  substance,  to  be 
used  upon  the  organism,  with  a  curative  end,  cannot  be  obtained  by 
those  studies^  but  simply  and  solely  from  them  in  connection  with  laws 
of  that  substance  itself.  For  how  should  the  physiological  school  ever 
succeed  in  discovering  from  biology  and  aetiology,  and  in  determining 
beforehand^  the  sum  of  the  phenomena,  which  must  proceed  from  the 
connection  of  the  physiological  or  changed  form  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  organism,  with  the  specific  laws  of  some  substance 
introduced  into  it  from  the  external  world  ?  Neither  by  the  study  of 
the  organism  and  its  biological  and  aetiological  conditions  alone,  nor 
alone  by  the   chemical  and  physical  properties  of  a  body,  can  it  be 
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produced  by  the  influence  of  any  matter  fiom  the  external  woddj 
witliin  the  organism. 

Since  thus  the  teading  maxim  of  the  physiological  school  for  tl 
foundation  of  a  rational  Therapy  is  ahsurd,  up  to  this  day,  and  hencB 
false,  so  must  the  indications  to  be  hoped  for  from  it,  in  the  future 
tdways  prove  to  be  negative,  though  centuries  be  employed  in 
tinned  experiments;  and  among  all  their  assertions  regarding  Therw*^ 
within  their  ranks,  the  truest  is,  that  a  Therapy  at  present  is  an  (> 
sibUity,  which,  with  a  remarkable  love  of  truth,  they  confess  withotlK 
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There  is  yet  a  source  of  impossibility,  formally  logical,  for  thii 
school  to  attain  to  a  Therapy.  It  plumes  itself  on  its  use  of  the 
logical  instrument  of  itiduction  in  its  inquiries.  But  the  inductiw 
conclusion  can  never  reach  over  from  one  domain  of  science  inttt 
another;  can  never  draw  a  single  conclusion  from  events  according 
tlie  law  of  causality,  to  events  according  to  the  law  of  a  reciprocal 
action.  Thus  it  wishes,  for  instance,  to  know  the  motions  of  a  disease 
in  order  to  oppose  it  according  to  the  law  of  causidity,  e.g.^  to  measure 
the  degree  to  which  the  elevation  of  temperature  reaches  in  fever,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  disease  by  the  annihilation  of  the  febrile  heat.  Its 
interference  by  means  of  the  powerful  use  of  cold,  consequently, 
occurs  according  to  the  laws  of  effect  or  causality,  and  the  leading 
maxim  for  this  interference  is  derived  fi-om  the  technicism  of  social 
life.  The  febrile  hesit,  however,  is  a  partial  phenomenon;  one  of  the 
manifold  fractional  phenomena  of  the  reciprocal  action  between  the 
cause  of  the  disease  and  the  oi^ganic  motions  which  have  tliereby  suf- 
fered a  change.  It  will  finally  overcome  the  febrile  heat  by  the  con- 
tinuous application  of  cold,  but  the  cause  of  the  heat  it  can  never 
reach  with  these  means,  and  quite  as  little  can  it  render  harmless  the 
further  products  of  the  reciprocal  action. 

On  the  contrary,  we  can  inductively,  and  quite  properly,  draw  the 
conclusion,  for  instance,  that  no  muscle  can  subsist  without  albumen, 
no  bones  without  phosphate  of  lime,  no  brain  without  fat;  these 
materials  must  be  contained  in  the  food.  But  if  we  have  a  disease  of 
the  bones  befoie  us,  for  example,  this  conclusion  can  in  no  wise  justify 
a  further  conclusion,  that  a  cure  is  only  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
exhibition  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  quite  as  little  is  it  permitted 
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to  conclude  that,  if  in  any  fever  there  is  an  undue  excretion  of  uric 
acid,  it  must  hence  be  cured  by  the  supply  of  this  acid. 

Logical  induction  characterizes  the  inductive  sciences,  which,  by  it 
alone,  can  make  progress.  To  these  belong  Astronomy,  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Physiology,  in  short,  all  which 
can  remain  with  their  conclusions  quite  at  home  in  their  awn  domains. 
But  Pathology  and  Physiology  have  to  do  with  reciprocal  effects,  with 
the  changed  form  of  the  reciprocal  effects  of  the  organism^  through 
its  connection  with  the  substances  of  the  outer  world,  and  Therapy 
has,  moreover,  to  learn,  and  make  use  of,  influences  in  order  to  resolve 
these  changes;  it  must  have  learned  to  investigate  the  effects  of  two 
domains  upon  each  other ^  and  learn  to  turn  them  to  its  uses;  hence  it 
must  pursue  its  own  course,,  which  cannot  be  the  inductive  alone. 
The  physiological  school,  with  its  gliding  principles  and  inductions, 
on  the  contrary,  never  can  step  out  from  Physiology  and  Pathology; 
it  remains  necessarily  confined  in  these  elementary  sciences,  without 
ever  being  able  to  determine  an  indication  for  a  remedy  for  a  disease. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  if,  as  justly  affirmed,  this  school,  on  account  of 
its  sticking  fast  in  those  sciences  [Physiology  and  Pathology],  can 
never  acquire  a  Therapy  conformable  to  natural  laws,  and  never  can 
be  a  science  as  reg^ards  its  Therapy  ? 

§.  60. 

The  physiological  school  thus  denies  the  possibility  of  a  rational 
Therapy,  or  any  Therapy  whatever;  a  Therapy  in  general  for  the 
present  and  for  an  unknown  period  in  the  future;  nevertheless  it  gives 
itself,  at  the  sick-bed,  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  rationality,  pre- 
scribes every  day  long  receipts,  and  I  refrain  from  characterizing  such 
a  course  as  it  deserves.  It  teaches  us,  however,  to  be  on  our  guard, 
not  to  be  thus  led  astray  also.  The  therapeutic  phantom  of  physio- 
logical, or  as  it  thinks  better  to  style  itself,  clinical  medicine,  stands  as 
a  warning  meteor  in  the  firmament  of  medical  schools.  But  instead 
of  calling  upon  a  criticism  based  upon  natural  laws^  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false,  it  still  ever  blinds  the  unguarded  eyes  of  the  medical 
majority.  , 

Striving,  it  is  true,  against  ontological  designations  and  ideas  of  dis- 
eases, it  is  yet  too  weak  to  carry  out  these  good  purposes.  While  it 
promises  that  it  certainly  will  do  so  no  more,  it  falls  back  again  into 
its  radical  errors,  but  it  always  has  the  excuse  at  hand,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  language  compels  it  thereto.  He  who  thoroughly  understands 
a  subject,  knows  how  to  express  it  in  the  right  words,  but  where  this 
PART  L  8 
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is  not  the  case,  and  the  corresponding  observations  are  lacking,  a  word 
must  611  the  vacancy,  and  no  manner  of  speech  can  well  leave  behind 
it  a  more  painful  impression,  than  when  scienti6c  discussions,  as  is  the 
case  in  these  extracts  just  given,  are  clad  in  diplomatic  forms,  with 
which  most  of  the  declarations  are,  in  the  next  moment,  cast  again 
into  doubt 

The  physiological  school,  that  much  is  sure,  carries  the  burden  of 
dogmatic  assertions  and  skeptical  opinions,  and  it  cannot  absolutely 
throw  these  off.  Would  it  overcome  them  by  knowledge,  and 
accept  critical  results  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  would  long 
ago  have  found  out,  that  its  maxim  according  to  Virchow,  "  although 
the  phenomena  of  life  may  appear  ever  so  changed^  yet  they  are  never 
new  laivs^  but  always  only  new  conditions  come  to  favor,"  is  false  in 
every  view. 

The  results  of  this,  run  like  a  dark  thread  of  evil  omen  through  the 
whole  of  their  views. 

§.  6i. 

Let  us,  at  present,  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  names  with  which  this 
school  seeks  to  impress  special  forms  of  disease  upon  the  memory, 
and  let  us  consider  the  ideas  of  the  most  general  of  their  pathological 
forms,  that  of  fever  and  inflammation. 

Virchow  tliinks,  that  we  can  refer  fever  to  an  increased  process 
of  combustion^  without  considering  necessary  the  presence  of  the  last 
product  of  oxidation  or  an  increased  supply  of  burning  oxygen,  since, 
even  to  a  less  quantity  of  oxygen^  the  production  of  greater  chemical 
transpositions  may  be  assigned.  He  aftirms,  "  if  we  hence  must  con- 
sider iieat  as  the  pathognomonic  symptom  of  fever,  and  as  dependent 
upon  an  increased  waste  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  so  must  the 
causes  exciting  the  fever  necessarily  produce  the  possibility  of  a  further 
waste." 

HomcEopathic  provings,  however, teach  us  that  all  substances  of  the 
external  world  excite  fevers^  as  well  those  which  suppress  the  influx 
of  the  oxygen,  as  those  which  further  the  same,  hence  Virchow's 
hypothesis  is  false. 

He  says  further,  and  in  opposition  to  this  hv'p>othesis,  "  In  the  degree 
that  the  power  of  the  moderating  centres  is  restrained,  does  the  con- 
sumption of  matter  increase,  and  to  the  s:une  degree  the  peculiar 
warmth  of  the  body  increases,  by  which  then  the  particular  point  at 
which  the  fever  begins  is  given."  The  frequency  of  the  pulse,  he 
says,  is  no  sign  of  fever. 
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His  treatment  of  fever  has,  "  according  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
a  simple  object,  the  coolings  but  this  does  not^  as  such^  remove  the 
fever,  since  the  removal  of  the  heat  can  only  be  useful  when  it  destroys 
the  springs  of  abnormal  production  of  heat,  and  relaxes  the  tension 
in  the  regulatory  nervous  system."  Here  belong  those  remedies  which 
limit  the  respiratory  process  in  its  operation^  bleeding,  neutral  salts, 
vegetable  acids,  oleaginous  remedies.  The  special  fever  retfiedics  are 
essentially  nervines,  Digitalis,  Quinine,  Arsenic,  some  vegetable  alka- 
loids, and  since  the  effect  of  many  of  them  in  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture is  established  {})  they  must  hence  of  course  operate  especially 
upon  the  regulatory  centres.  To  relax  the  central  tensive  relation, 
recourse  must  be  generally  had  to  sudoriBcs  and  diuretics,  emetics  and 
purgatives." 

Who  can  tell  from  that  what  we  should  do  in  this  fever  or  that.^ 
Who  finds  here  the  leading  principle  which  shows  us  whether 
we  shall  operate  against  the  heat,  the  moderating  centres,  or  the 
respiratory  process?  and  if  we  knew  that  we  should  do  the  latter,  for 
example;  then  the  inquiry  comes  up,  according  to  what  rule  shall  we 
give  the  neutral  salts,  or  what  salts  shall  we  give,  or,  in  other  cases, 
emetics  or  purgatives?  This  doctrine  is  silent  here,  and  if  no  other 
reply  is  at  hand,  it  is  out  and  out  impracticable;  for  where  are  the 
proofs,  according  to  which  these  remedies  limit  the  operation  of  the 
respiratory  process,  those  relax  the  central  tension  relations,  while  the 
third,  are  essentially  febrifuge?  Thus  do  Virchow's  statements  give 
room  every  where  for  every  doubt  and  every  fancy. 

§.  62. 

Truly,  according  to  v.  Bezold,  there  exists  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
an  automatic  centre  of  nerves  exciting  the  heart.  The  heart  receives 
motor  fibres  which  take  their  course  within  the  sympathetic,  and  arise 
in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  restraining  fibres,  which  run  along  in  the 
track  of  the  cerebro-spinal  vagus. 

The  origin  of  rhythm  in  the  heart  can  be  represented,  according  to 
V.  Bezold,  by  a  scheme,  by  which  we  assume  that  continuous  excite- 
ments arise  in  the  central  ner\^ous  apparatus  of  the  heart,  which,  how- 
ever, since  they  constantly  meet  opposition  in  the  nerves  present  in  the 
heart,  are  only  periodical^  i,  ^.,  they  recover  their  tone  after  every  over- 
coming of  such  an  obstacle  in  the  cardiac  muscles,  and  he  holds  that, 
supported  upon  the  facts  of  those  exciting  cardiac  nerves,  wc  can 
come  nearer  to  the  nature  oi  fever ^  by  way  of  experiment. 
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Had  we  merely  to  do  with  functions,  then  would  this  be  the  right 
way,  but  where  and  luhat  is  the  exciter  of  fever?  here  the  art  of 
such  cxperinienU  does  not  suffice;  here  the  act  of  observation  decides^ 
at  the  sick-bed,  by  comparing  with  d rug-pro vings. 
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What  docs  it  finally  signify  to  say  that  fever  can  be  referred  back  to 
an  exalted  process  of  combustion,  vfilltout  considering  necessary  a 
increased  access  of  tlie  burning  oxygen? 

Oxygen  bums  up  a  part  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  body,  and 
thus  produces  icater  and  carbonic  acid.  The  greatest  part  of  tbft^ 
latter  is  neutralized  by  the  bases  of  the  blood.  Another  part  of  the 
oxygen  unites  itself  with  the  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  of  the  albi^ 
mittous  bodies  to  form  Sulphuric  and  Phosphoric  acid.  The  insoluble 
basic  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  Iwnes,  changes  itself  thereby  partially 
into  acid  soluble  ptospKatc,  which  by  means  of  the  bi-carbonated 
alkalies  is  decomposed  in  the  blood.  Hence  arise  the  soluble  con 
ations  of  bi-carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  potash  and  soda,  whidl< 
go  over  into  the  blood  and  thence  into  the  urine. 

This  is  surely  tcork  enough  to  produce  the  necessary  equivalent  of 
heat  for  the  usual  bodily  temperature.  But  to  this  are  further  to  M 
added  the  functions  of  the  hydrogen.  It  is  Just  the  water  and  not 
the  oxygen  which  is  the  preponderant  constituent  of  the  body,  whict)^ 
consists  of  two-thirds  of  water.  It  is  used  for  keeping  up  the  physical 
properties  of  the  body,  and  renders  function  and  nutrition  possible. 
It  is  a  universal  solvent,  chemically  employed,  for  dissolving  solidi 
substances,  and  mechanically,  as  a  carrier  of  the  insoluble.  Water  iH 
lacking  in  no  part  of  the  organism,  and  it  is,  in  relation  to  the  n 
fold  solid  matters,  its  most  universal  unit.  The  whole  nutrition  con- 
sists in  the  new  formation  of  hydrates  for  supplying  the  place  of  tliat 
which  is  dissolved  and  excreted,  and  forms,  by  this  alone,  an  immensB 
source  of  heat;  the  water  of  the  body  absorbs  all  kinds  of  gases^ 
and  thus  alone  respiration  and  access  of  oxygen  becomes  pos- 
sible. Every  process  of  combustion  is  preceded  by  a  polarization^' 
of  oxygen.  Ozone  vanishes  in  the  combinations  which  arise  as  pio- 
ducts  of  combustion;  the  antozone  remains  with  the  water,  to  whidl 
it  has  an  nffinitj'.  The  water  can  also  supply  the  place  of  acids  and 
bases,  and  is  amphoter  [both],  and  with  a  mixed  food,  oxygen  i 
expired,  which  is  followed  at  the  expense  of  that  [oxygen]  contained! 
in  the  carbo-hydrates,  while,  with  the  exhaled  hydrogen,  a  small  quan< 
titj-  oi  per-oxide  of  hydrogen  is  mixed.     Water  maintains  the  e^uUik 
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rhiM  of  the  normal  temperature  of  the  organism;  it  is  the  most 
■po-jBtrful  heat-regulator  of  the  organism,  while  neither  the  hlood  nor 
the  nerve  centres  alone  regulate  the  production  of  heat  With  this 
old  chemical  generalization,  to  seek  to  explain  all  motion  by  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  noticing  is  gained  for  therapeutics,  but  to  lead  the 
physician  into  a  chhnerical  anti-ph logos! s.  Every  generalization  of 
that  sort  is  a  veritable  clog.     [Hemmschuh.] 

If,  to  physiological  minds,  facts  represent  themselves  as  clad  only  in 
numerous  particular  properties,  they  constantly  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  general^  of  the  gradation  of  measure  and  number 
according  to  time  and  space.  How  shall  we  sustain  to  the  manifold 
nature  of  the  progressive  and  retrogressive  changes  in  the  organism, 
if  evcnthing  bums  op  in  oxygen ' 
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Let  us,  hence,  seek  material  conditions  for  fever.  Since  the  warmth 
of  our  bodies  is  a  product  of  export,  which  oiiginatcs  from  the  num- 
ber of  physico-chemical  operations,  therefore  tliese  operations  on  organic 
matters  must  act  in  the  ratio  of  the  obstacles  which  the  operation-object 
opposes  to  the  openition-force.  The  obstacles,  however,  act  in  the 
ratio  of  labor  expended,  the  result  of  which  we  see  in  the  separation 
of  water,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  If  we 
«ce  now  that  nitrogen  is  excreted  in  fever  us  uric  acid,  and  not 
as  urea,  then  is  that  the  surest  proof  that  tlie  supply  of  oxygen  in 
fever  is  decidedly  diminished,  although,  at  tlrst,  at  least,  no  less  oxygen 
is  received.  If  thus  this  increased  heat  cannot  arise  from  increased 
processes  of  oxidation,  then  it  must  evidently  depend  upon  prepon- 
derating processes  of  reduction,  or  de-oxtdatioH,  which  set  no  less  heat 
free  than  the  oxidation  processes  necessary  for  physiological  life,  which 
is  also  no  slight  work. 

Now,  as  concerns  the  alternation  of  this  increased  fever  temperature 
with  the  chill,  this  is  explained  again  from  the  law  of  physiological 
life,  and  here  from  the  law  of  proportional  oscillation,  which  law  is 
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Knally,  we  cannot,  at  tlie  present  day,  speak  exactly  of  oxygen,  but 
rither  of  neutral  oxygen  or  polarized  oxygen,  since  it  distinguishes 
itself  as  ozone  and  antozone;  for,  with  every  oxidation  and  de-oxida- 
tion, the  chemical  polarization  of  the  neutral  oxygen  takes  place,  and 
thus,  as  never  but  one  of  the  kinds  of  electricity  can  be  excited,  so,  in 
all  cases,  where  tlie  question  is  of  exciting  the  inactive  oxygen  to 
chemical  actions,  the  positive  active  oxygen,  antozone,  and  the  nega- 
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tive  active,  the  ozone,  must  always  appear  at  the  same  time,  so 

ill  healtJiy  organisms,  oxidation  ant!  de-oxidation  always  proceed  hai 
ill  hand,  if  no  morbid  cause  is  present  which  may  disturb  this 

Although   physiology,   with    its   thermometer,   can  find    no 
lowering  of  the  temperature,  in  the  cold  stage,  as  the  violent 
announces,  yet  we  cannot  be  justified  in  asserting,  on  such  grouni 
that  it  [the  physiological  school]  can  no  longer  discriminate  the 
stage  as  one  sharplv  defined.     The  task  of  physiology  is  not  to  t 
diemical  and  physical  experiments  on  the  sick,  in  order  to  set  thenrt 
up  as  results  of  observation  and    illustrations;  its  art  of  observation 
must  begin  with  the  ht;althy. 

To  hold  fast  to  an  idea,  as  that  of  phlogosis,  to  define  fever,  is  an 
unpractical  demanil.  Ideas  are  schemes  of  [he  imagination,  and 
explain  nothing;  they  are  only  subjectively  valuable,  and  the  objective 
law  only  has  validity.     Such  formations  of  ideas  falsify  facts. 

J^ever  is  nothing  but  the  physical  consequence  of  the  altered  divis- 
ion and  decomposition  of  the  materials  of  the  organism,  ■which  is 
produced  by  an  external  cause.  Figuratively,  fever  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  stoims;  it  is  an  alternation  of  tensions  and  discharges.  Hi 
the  favorite  discrimination  between  simple,  torpid,  synochol, 
is  fictitious,  and  has  no  existence  by  itself.  This  distinction  does 
refer  merely  to  the  degree  of  the  change  pre-induced,  but  also  to  its 
extent,  and  hence  is  not  to  be  comprehended  by  itself,  but  as  the  fever 
in  general,  as  a  result  of  a  new  form  of  reciprocal  action,  which  has 
entered  the  organism  with  the  disease-making  causes.  Fever  is,  under 
all  circumstances,  in  all  times,  in  all  places,  the  resultant  of  two  or 
niore  components,  and  presents  itself  w^itb  its  heat,  its  frequency  of 
pulse,  its  chill,  its  increased  frequency  of  respiration,  simultaneousljr, 
accordmg  to  the  law  of  proportional  oscillation,  ^vith  all  other  morbi 
phenomena,  which  it  is  wont  to  accompany  periodically. 

Hence  the  significance  of  a  pathognomonic  symptom  can  nevof 
attach  to  fever,  since  it  is  nothing  sui  generis,  but  only  a  part  of 
totality  of  any  specific  form  of  disease.  It  is  not  a  general  fo 
under  which  acute  forms  of  disease  can  be  summed  up;  it  is,  indeed, 
only  one  of  the  expressions  of  their  causes;  hence,  also,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  a  fever,  although  a 
Virchow  submits  to  it. 
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§•65. 

While  Virchow  can  bring  forward  no  physiological  type  for  the 
explanation  of  fever,  which  indeed  would  have  to  be  the  case  if  this 
perception  were  to  be  justified  by  logical  consequence,  he  thinks  he 
has  found  a  physiological  analogy  for  the  explanation  of  inflammation; 
"  it  may  be  a  mere  disturbance  of  nutrition,  induced  by  a  disturbance 
of  nutritive  distribution,  but  it  may  be,  nevertheless,  according  to 
circumstances^  now  rather  nervous,  now  degenerative,  now  connected 
with  pain,  redness,  swelling  and  heat,  which  depends  upon  tiie  anat- 
omical arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  clearly  includes  no  fundamental 
difference." 

"  Thus  there  exists,"  he  argues,  "  between  nutrition  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition,  clearly^  no  fundamental  difference." 

But  principles  belong  to  the  faculty  oi  judgment.  However,  there 
is  a  real  and  a  subjective  difference.  The  real  cannot  consist  in  a  mere 
affirmation  or  negation  of  an  idea,  but  only  for  the  so  and  otherwise 
of  a  mediate  perception.  Indeed,  even  the  difference  in  the  anatomi- 
cal locality  of  inflammations  is  ground  for  a  discrimination^  and  an 
inflammation  in  the  region  of  a  splinter  thrust  into  the  flesh,  is,  in  its 
manifestations,  quite  another  thing  from  a  spontaneous  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  although  both  are  alike  in  the  idea. 

Moreover,  the  idea  of  nutrition  cannot  be  confounded,  as  Virchow 
would  have  it,  with  that  of  exudation  and  absorption.  The  forming 
of  the  exudation  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  a  patho- 
logical  cause ;  no  process  of  digestion  precedes  the  absorption  of  the 
exudation ;  after  the  absorption  of  food,  follows  its  change ;  after  that 
of  the  exudation,  its  removal,  and  so  this  comparison  will  become  the 
more  untenable  the  further  it  is  pursued.  To  trifle  with  ideas  corrupts 
science. 

Our  knowledge  of  inflammation  is  also  a  relative  one.  That  which 
is  constant  therein  is  the  mathematical  contingency  of  the  individual 
specific  forms  of  reciprocal  action ;  but  the  cause,  which  begets  the 
changed  form  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  an  inflammation,  is  its 
nature.  So  many  causes,  so  many  individualities  and  specific  forms 
of  inflammation  are  there,  differing  from  one  another,  in  which  many 
parts  of  the  one  case  are  lacking  in  the  other;  here  no  pain,  there  no 
swelling;  but  yet,  inflammation.  How  is  that  possible?  From  the 
simple  fact  that  pain,  swelling,  heat,  redness  indicate  pathological  pre- 
cursoi*s,  in  which,  however,  there  is  nothing  steadfast,  but  all  of  which 
vary  according  to  time,  place  and  circumstance,  and  this  complex  of 
varieties  must  be  the  basis  of  our  diagnosis.     If,  indeed,  there  should 


be  any  physiological  pattern  for  any  form  of  disease,  there  would  be  a 
most  beautiful  one  for  this.  It  is  the  formation  of  the  area  fellucida 
in  the  egg  that  thus  produces  swelling,  and  physically  necessitates  the 
formation  of  the  vascular  and  circulatory  system  as  entirely  new  local 
phenomena.  While  this  happens,  while  the  serous  membrane  rises  up 
from  the  vascular  and  mucous  layer,  it  exudes,  on  the  inner  side,  tlie 
liquor  amnii,  etc  In  this,  surely,  we  have  the  whole  idea  of  inflam- 
mation, functionally  and  nutritively  illustrated. 

Such  analogies,  however,  do  not  enter  into  the  relations  of  form 
and  combination;  they  are  mere  results  of  analytical  comparisons. 
According  Xa  function^  the  beginning  of  inflammation  is  like  an  act 
of  nutrition ;  but  the  area  pellucida  floats  in  its  own  nutritive  mate- 
rial, and  acquires  size  in  inverse  ratio  to  it;  its  expansion,  its  growth, 
takes  place,  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  its  life,  forcibly  and  unforeseen, 
but  it  belongs  to  its  life,  just  as  does  the  temperature  which  surrounds 
iL  Within  an  organ  of  the  complete  organism,  however,  die  swelling 
and  exudation  of  inflammation  art:  not,  at  the  same  time,  also  within 
their  physiological  necessary  means  of  nutrition;  this  must  be  brought 
in  by  vessels  already  at  hand.  The  whole  process  of  inflammation 
belongs  not  to  local  physiological  nutrition,  it  is  even  foreign  thei'eto; 
it  is  so  limited,  that  it  appears  at  the  cost  of  its  surrounding,  which 
does  not  form  the  element  of  its  nutrition,  and  which  it  compresses 
and  injures.  If  the  pathological  form  of  its  appearance  has  already  been 
given,  it  announces  itself  in  consequence  of  its  mechanical  iinpressioa 
by  pain,  and  by  an  increased  local  development  of  warmth  or  heat. 

Further,  there  is  a  difference  as  regards  the  combination,  since  the 
conditions  in  the  egg  lead  to  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
speciflc  form  of  the  hum3n  organism;  inflammation,  however,  is  a 
combination  of  the  specific  form  of  the  organic  reciprocal  action  in 
conneclion  with  its  external  causes,  whereby  that  change  arises  in 
some  place,  which  is  called  inflammation. 

Such  analogies  as  the  pliysiological  school  loves,  hence,  give  only 
relations  of  conception.  A  perception  according  to  analogy,  presents, 
it  is  true,  a  perfect  similarity  between  two  relations,  but  between 
things  which  are  utterly  unlike  as  regards  cause,  time,  place  and  cir- 
cumstances—  perceptions,  hence,  which,  for  a  Therapy  based  upon 
natural  laws,  must  be  considered  as  utterly  useless,  although  they  may 
contain  weighty  leading  principles  for  other  purposes.  Had  we  to  do, 
in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  merely  with  tliis  or  that  opinion,  one 
might  put  up  with  all  this.  But  tlie  evil  consists  in  this,  that,  with 
such  opinions,  ontological  ideas  are  connected.  One  abstracts  from 
such  views,  ideas  which  are  taken  for  the  objects  themselves,  as  if  they 
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really  existed,  in  order  diereby  to  regulate  his  conduct,  and  therein 
lies  the  deception  and  the  injury. 

Under  such  suppositions,  nothing  comes  more  natural  than,  that, 
with  the  idea  of  inflammcUion  one  should  think  at  once  of  something 
tiiat  quenches^  or,  of  an  antiphlogistic  method^  whose  chief  object 
should  be,  as  our  author  himself  confesses,  to  lower  the  temperature 
by  the  abstraction  of  heat  The  result  of  this,  at  the  sick-bed,  we  shall 
learn  hereafter.  For  these  very  reasons,  there  is  a  special  medication 
lor  this  idea  as  little  as  for  the  fever. 

§.66. 

The  physical  reasons  of  inflammations  rest  upon  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion. The  so-called  inflammation,  produced  by  any  morbid  cause  in 
any  part  of  the  human  body,  —  the  local  attraction  of  blood  produced 
by  the  irritation  of  any  morbid  cause,  takes  place  through  the  paren- 
chyma, through  the  irritated  tissue  elements,  which,  increased  in  their 
functions,  draw  constituents  from  the  capillary  blood,  and  this  increased 
demand  for  material  must  not  only  have  as  results,  an  increased  attrac- 
tion of  blood  from  the  large  vessels,  but  also  a  stronger  current,  an 
accumulation  of  the  same  in  the  vessels  present,  and  the  new  forma- 
tions of  vessels.  Since,  finally,  a  vacuum  in  the  circulatory  system  is 
impossible,  acceleration  of  the  whole  movement  of  the  blood  always 
takes  place  herewith,  consequently  an  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  this,  indeed,  quite  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  or 
any  other  hypothesis  of  paralysis  of  the  blood  vessels,  etc.  These 
increased  functions  produce  increased  warmth,  and  the  continuance 
of  this  state  is  connected  with  the  natural  further  local  result  of 
swelling  and  exudation,  as  long  as  they  are  not  therapeutically 
removed. 

Hence,  in  Homoeopathy,  there  is  neither  a  specific  fever  nor  a 
specific  inflammation,  since  all  substances,  proved  on  the  human  body, 
are  capable  of  producing  both  fever  and  inflammation,  though  each 
one  is  different  from  the  other  according  to  the  kind  of  irritation 
present,  the  formation  of  the  various  organs  affected  thereby,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  qualities  of  causes  and  conditions.  To  present  a 
picture  of  inflammation  in  general,  even  for  a  single  organ,  belongs 
hence  to  the  realms  of  impossibilities,  though  of  this,  physiological 
medicine  has  no  idea. 

Injiammation  is^  according  to  quantity^  nothing  but  diosmosis^ 
changed  by  an  external  cause  and  according  to  various  inner  condi" 
tions;  qualitatively^  it  is  a  chemical  reduction  process^  the  physical 


I  of  which  consists  in  the  fever  accompanying  it.     Of  tt 
use   now  can   an  '•^ artiiphlogosis"  be  in  opposition  to  a  process  of 
reduction  ? 

Fever,  says  the  physiological  school,  ts,  moreover,  a  far  more  generai  | 
morbid  phenomciioji  than  iiitlammntion,  and  this  latter  again  is  more 
generai  than  many  others.  Almost  all  works  on  Special  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics,  we  know,  place  fever  at  the  head  of  their  teaching, 
then  follow  inflammations,  etc  Thus  the  progressive  course  is  marked 
out  for  the  construction  of  a  system.  Accordingly,  consid(;rations  of 
the  generai  must  precede  those  of  the  particular^  because  tlie  latter 
must  be  contained  in  the  former,  and  it  is  only  the  artistic  success  of 
the  thorough  perfection  of  a  deductive  science  diut  permits  of  this 
progress  of  tlie  summing  up  power  of  judgment.  But  the  investiga- 
tion of  diis  school,  its  practice,  use,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  > 
inductive  method.  It  gives  itself  entirely  to  the  art  of  experiment 
and  neglects  the  art  of  obsen'ation,  -whose  instruments  are  t/ie  iogical 
forms  of  deduction.  It  seeks  to  peer  even  deeper  into  the  particular 
of  its  objects,  and,  the  more  it  experiments,  Uie  less  is  it  led  to  the 
general,  to  the  law  of  connection ;  moreover,  it  does  not  labor  viriius 
unilis,  and  each  one  who  has,  for  curiosity's  sake,  utidertakea  an 
experiment  for  the  soludon  of  any  question  upon  which  he  haa 
stumbled  accidentally,  never  neglects  to  make  his  own  verse  over  it, 
according  to  his  own  perceptive  capacity,  and  thus  the  difficulties  of 
gaining  an  insight  into  connection  infinitely  increase.  The  course, 
which  it  has  taken  in  its  compendiums  of  special  Pathology  and 
Therapy  is,  hence,  in  comparison  to  the  course  of  its  investigations, 
the  converse;  it  is  apparently  the  deductive  but  under  the  inductive 
method.  To  do  justice  to  its  inquiries,  it  should  have  given  its  results 
without  any  system,  without  any  theory;  lexically,  it  should  at  the 
beginning  of  endless  investigations — endless,  because  undertaken 
without  any  available  leading  maxim  —  have  proceeded  regressively 
and  have  stepped,  from  the  special,  back  to  the  general;  a  piticeeding, 
however,  that  would  be  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  a  science 
half-way  perfect.  But  just  on  this  account,  it  would  like  very  much 
to  conduct  itself  deductively,  as  do  mathematics.  In  this,  however,  it 
^ill  not  and  cannot  succeed,  because  tines  taking  two  opposite  direc 
tions  can  never  coincide  even  in  a  single  point.  Wliat  happens?  It 
turns  idiomatic  somersaults,  though  not  one  of  its  devout  pupils  has 
ever  noticed  it,  and  each  one  swears,  even  ttwlay,  that  just  therein 
it  has  spoken  the  truth.  How  is  that?  It  confounded  the  idea  of  the 
■i  with  the  c 
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Thus  fever  is  nothing  that  generally  belongs  to  diseases,  not  even 
to  the  acute;  nothing  under  which,  as  parts  of  a  whole,  they  were  to 
be  summed  up;  it  is  only  a  thing  common  to  many  diseases;  just  so 
with  inflammation;  there  is  no  inflammation  in  general,  but  only 
forms  of  disease,  the  localizations  of  which  may  have  transiently  the 
symptom  of  inflammation  in  common  with  each  other. 

Huge  volumes  would  not  suffice  to  contain  all  the  comical  blunders 
and  self-deceptions,  merely  of  a  year  of  the  medical  literature  of  the 
physiological  school.  Yet,  for  our  present  object,  that  just  given  may 
suffice,  offering  one  example  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  many. 

§•  67. 

But  really  to  determine  what  inflammation  is,  we  must  set  out  from 
that  which  produces  inflammation.  According  to  Homoeopathic  drug- 
provings,  every  substance  of  the  outer  world  may  produce  inflammations 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  various  places,  and,  indeed,  now  with  increased 
and  now  with  diminished  excretions,  and  with  various  processes  within 
the  organism,  which  are  often  far  distant  from  the  point  where  the 
inflammation  begins,  but  none  the  less  standing  in  an  intimate  relation 
of  dependence  therewith.  Even  an  Allopathist,  Dr.  Bocker,  may  be 
cited,  out  of  respect  for  the  opponents  of  Homceopathy,  and  his  drug- 
provings  have  demonstrated  the  same  thing. 

Thus  he  obser\'ed  under  the  use  of  Belladonna,  for  instance,  that  it 
chiefly  increased  the  excretion  of  solid  matter,  of  urea,  of  the  vesical 
mucus,  of  the  fusible  salts,  and  extractive  matters,  and  diminished  the 
uric  acid,  and  infusible  salts.  Under  the  use  of  a  couple  of  drops  a 
day,  it  delayed  the  pulse  two  to  three  beats  in  the  minute,  while  at  the 
same  time  an  accelerated,  i,  e.^  an  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  organs  of  deglutition  took  place.  On  its  continued 
use,  injection  and  inflammation  of  these  parts  occurred,  but  now 
accompanied  with  an  increase  of  the  pulse,  four  or  9iVQ  beats  in  the 
minute.  Thus  if  the  capillaries  of  one  part  are  filled,  the  stroke  of 
the  heart  is  correspondingly  diminished ;  but  if  inflammation  and 
swellings  with  pain  and  redness  take  place,  then  the  number  of  the 
beats  of  the  heart  is  more  frequent,  and  remains  also  at  this  height 
for  three  or  four  days,  yet  without  any  more  Belladonna  having  been 
taken.  Again,  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  that,  under 
this  use  of  Belladonna,  in  the  beginning,  and  in  small  doses^  and  for 
some  days  thereafter,  a  manifestly  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
was  excreted,  and,  during  the  use  of  a  larger  dose,  a  less  quantity. 
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At  DO  time,  in  no  place,  and  under  no  circumstances  is  inflamma- 
tion  thus  an  object  to  be  considered  by  itself  alone,  but  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  of  a  pathological  process. 

Since  thus  to  fevers,  as  well  as  to  inflammations,  only  the  signlB- 
cance  of  separate  symptoms  in  company  with  various  diseased  pro- 
cesses attaches,  since  they  are  always  wont  to  occur  as  parls  of  an 
entire  form,  so,  as  already  said,  it  would  contain  a  contradiction  in 
itself  to  speak  of  a  special  treatment  of  fever  or  of  inflammation.  Hence 
we  will  adduce  but  a  single  example  to  show  what/i>/-<wj  oj  judgment^ 
the  physiological  school  is  nevertheless  wont  to  use,  in  order  to  speak 
of  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  and  how  it  seeks  to  make  this  pos- 
sible by  ideas  of  reflection,  leaving  the  inductive  method  of  experiment 
entirely  out  of  view. 

Virchow  lays  down  in  his  Text-Book  upon  the  treatment  of  fever 
and  inflammation,  among  other  things,  the  following  indications: 
"  Narcotic  remedies  follow  closely  (ipon  general  blood-letting.  Even 
they  scarcely  produce  a  direct  change  in  the  condition  of  the  centre 
of  inflammation,  but  either  work  palliatively  (symptomatically)  of 
preparatively."  (That  is  now  putting  palliative  on  a  par  with  symp- 
tomatic There  are  no  palliative  cures;  pallialiott  is  only  help  for  a 
moment,  without  duration,  and  seeks  to  remove,  if  for  a  moment 
only,  a  prominent  symptom  temporarily  hindering  the  cure,  as,  for 
instance,  by  emetics  or  laxatives  to  remove  remaining  and  injuriously 
acting  substances,  etc  The  symptomatic,  the  doctrine  of  the  signs  of 
disease,  however,  relates  to  the  entire  form  of  the  disease,  to  the 
so-called  essential  indication.)  But  to  proceed.  "/«  the  Jirst  rank 
of  preparatory  remedies,  we  find  Digitalis,  the  extended  use  of  which 
has  been  brought  into  fashion  by  SchSnlcin ;  it  operates  chiefly  as  a 
febrifuge,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  produces  the  general  relaxation,  if 
the  local  inflammatory  process  still  progresses.  Its  retarding  effect 
upon  the  heart  is,  however,  surely  not  to  be  slightly  rated.,  even  for 
the  local  relaxation.  Next  to  Digitalis,  Aconite  may  partially  find 
a  place;  Opium,  Hyoscyamus,  Aq.  Laur.,  and  others  are  to  be  used 
more  symptomatically  for  the  removal  of  nenous  phenomena,  and 
especially  to  be  used  with  asthenic  inflammations,  yet  we  do  not  like 
to  use  these  remedies  in  the  beginning  of  inflammations,  except  when 
the  general  disturbances  very  early  take  on  the  paralytic  character; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  all  the  greater  signilicance  for  the  final 
reparation,  since  they  remove  many  phenomena  of  irritation,  which 
might  again  give  new  ground  for  disturbance,  as,  for  instance,  vom- 
iting, cough." 
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I  have  only  taken  the  liberty  to  mark  tlie  qualifying  phrases,  numer- 
ous out  of  all-  proportion  for  so  short  a  passage,  in  order  to  let  the 
reader  form  his  own  opinion  of  its  practical  worth. 

§.68. 

In  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht,  the  work  entitled  "  The  Fundamental 
Laws  of  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Homoeopathic  Therajjeudcs," 
was  not  criticised,  because  it  displayed  too  rich  an  imagination. 

But  can  there  be  more  imagination  than  is  shown  in  this  short 
extract?  With  it  we  have,  it  is  true,  arrived  at  a  point  where  the 
question  no  longer  concerns  mere  ideas,  but  correct  deductions.  If  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  notions  of  the  physiological  school,  in 
reference  to  fever  and  inflammation,  are  false,  it  only  yet  remains  to 
add  that  Homoeopathy  recognizes  no  such  notions,  that  it  never  con- 
siders any  forms  of  disease  as  products,  but  as  parts,  whose  whole  is 
to  be  taken  into  view,  if  one  would  establish  a  diagnosis  of  diseases, 
and  still  more,  a  prognosis  thereof.  Two  forms  of  deduction,  essen- 
tially diflerent,  comprise  the  sum  and  substance  of  diagnosis  and 
prognosis;  to  the  physiological  school,  these  are  strangers.  Diagnosis 
16  a  perceptive  knowledge,  and  rests  upon  the  art  of  experiment  and 
the  art  of  observation.  But  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  any  one, 
seriously  to  reflect  what  requisition  is  made  up>on  the  physician  when 
a  correct  prognosis  is  demanded  of  him.  Had  this  been  the  fact,  it 
must  long  ago  have  been  jjerceived,  that  the  Therapy  of  physiological 
medicine  is  not  in  a  condition  to  prognosticate,  even  though,  prior  to 
this,  it  had  become  a  science  based  upon  natural  laws;  for  prognosis 
indicates  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  jjermits  us  to  know  the  termina- 
tion of  future  events,  without  any  previous  observation  thereof;  prog- 
nosis is  thus  a  knowledge  acquired  by  reasoning,  a  priori.  All 
diagnosis  is  useless,  and  no  indication  is  possible,  if  I  am  not  capable 
of  knowings  a  priori^  that,  in  any  diagnosticated  case,  after  the  use 
of  any  drug  it  must  so  occur ^  as  I  maintain,  even  before  any  expected 
events  have  happ)ened,  and  before  I  have  observed  them ;  and  although 
the  school  bases  the  prognosis  merely  upon  the  course  of  the  disease 
from  its  cause,  and  up>on  the  danger  possibly  therewith  connected,  yet 
is  this  basis  always  false,  as  soon  as  a  therap)eutic  act  has  taken  or 
shall  take  place,  for  now,  in  this  direction,  also,  we  must  be  able  to 
prognosticate.  The  opinion,  a  priori^  refers  to  future  things;  the 
opinion,  a  posteriori^  to  present  and  past  jjerceptions.  Hence  we  must 
possess  another  source  of  knowledge,  besides  that  merely  of  percep- 
tions, and  this  source  can  be  no  other  than  the  necessary  laws  of 
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nature.     Hence^  it  foUaws^  that  even  Therapy^  he  it  otherwise  called 
by  what  name  it  tnay^  must  be  based  upon  natural  laws. 

§.69. 

Of  no  less  significance  are  the  forms  of  deduction  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  diagnosis;  for  it  is  only  from  the  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  that  the  indication  results. 

In  regard  to  the  objects  of  Therapy,  those  things  which  point  to  a 
cure  are  called  indications.  In  the  physiological  school,  according  to 
Wundcrlich,  we  have,  of  these,  the  following: 

"  I.  The  tndicatio  causalis^  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  or  remove 
the  causes  of  disease,  or  to  moderate  their  power. 

2.  The  indicatio  essentialis^  which  takes  hold  of  the  essential  pro- 
cess in  a  case  of  disease,  under  the  supposition  that  all  other  distur- 
bances depend  on  that  and  stand  or  fall  with  it 

3.  The  indicatio  symptomatica^  which  seeks  to  remove  or  destroy 
single  distressing  symptoms  only,  to  anticipate  intercurrent  events  or 
accidents  [in  the  disease],  and  to  avert  dangers  from  secondary  affec- 
tions. The  pursuance  of  this  latter  indication  may  lead  to  the  finest 
Therapy,  as  well  as  to  the  grossest  routinism.  It  finds,  however,  its 
full  justification  in  this,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ailments  and 
dangers  depend  more  upon  secondary  and  tertiary  disturbances,  than 
upon  the  essential  process.  It  is  permitted  and  even  demanded  to 
have  recourse  to  this,  ist  In  diseases  which  get  well,  when  left  to 
themselves.  2nd.  In  case  of  annoying  or  exhausting  phenomena. 
3rd.  Where  a  symptom,  only  loosely  connected  with  the  main  disease, 
hinders  the  cure,  or  prevents  the  use  of  an  appropriate  remedy.  4th, 
In  case  of  dangerous  secondary  disturbances,  where  life  is  threatened 
(indicatio  vi talis),  5th.  In  all  incurable  diseases.  6th.  In  cases 
where  one  is  not  sure  of  his  diagnosis,  and  where  often  only  a  prudent 
sounding,  by  means  of  a  symptomatic  curative  treatment,  is  possible 
and  permitted." 

Since  the  physiological  school  is  directed  in  its  doing  and  leaving 
undone  only  by  the  law  of  effect,  and  not  by  the  law  of  reciprocal 
action,  it  is  left  to  follow  such  vague  indications. 

Since  the  nature^  the  essentialof  a  disease  lies  in  the  sum  of  its  causes 
and  conditions^  and  hence  comprises  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner 
conditions,  so  there  can  be  no  indicatio  causalis  in  the  sense  of  the 
physiological  school.  One  expresses  himself  falsely,  in  using  the 
common  phrase,  a  dagger  has  caused  this  or  that  wound.  The 
dagger  was  not  tne  only  cause,  but  one  of  the  conditions,  as  also 
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another  condition  thereto  was  a  body  which  could  be  wounded.  It 
I  draw  the  dagger  from  the  wound,  I  have  met  a  conditio  causalis^ 
but  no  curative  indication.  In  the  fundamental  maxim,  cessante 
causa  cessat  effectus^  there  hence  lies  a  very  common  therapeutical 
fallacy,  according  to  which  the  duration  of  the  effect  is  dependent 
upon  duration  of  the  cause;  that  is  sometimes,  but  not  always  the 
case.  This  fallacy  is  only  to  be  avoided  by  always  remembering  that, 
as  a  rule,  every  cause  is  composed  of  many  conditions,  of  which  each 
one  may  produce  different  effects.  It  is  false  to  maintain,  for  exam 
pie,  that,  by  producing  a  violent  perspiration,  the  cause  of  the  cold  is 
removed.  This  cause  already  belongs  to  the  past,  and  we  may  expe- 
rience every  day,  that  such  attempts  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  or  have 
only  afforded  momentary  relief,  while  the  introduced  diseased  process 
rages  still,  or  returns  in  another  form.  To  oppose  the  atmospheric  or 
telluric,  in  short,  the  aetiological  conditions,  the  physiological  school 
feels  itself  confessedly  powerless;  they  are,  for  it,  un  fait  accompli^ 
beyond  their  reach. 

That  physiological  medicine  can  only  dream  of  causal  cures  is  nat- 
ural, because  this  is  the  readiest  method  to  every  superficial  mind,  for 
it  would  simply  put  the  fire  out,  bring  the  drowning  man  into  the  air, 
establish  quarantines  against  epidemics,  provide  antidotes  for  poison, 
etc.,  all  of  which,  under  the  circumstances,  may  be  very  praiseworthy, 
but  it  thinks  that,  with  this,  it  has  done  all  which  is  possible. 

But  that  a  Homoeopath,  at  this  day,  should  still  find  his  El  Dorado 
in  such  a  cure,  and  so  far  misunderstand  his  great  object  as  to  wish  to 
show  that  he  pays  no  regard  to  constitutional  conditions,  which,  under 
all  relations,  are  as  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  any  sickness,  as  the 
causes  of  disease  introduced  from  without;  this  is  unhappily  new, 
because  just  the  regard  to  the  kind  of  conditions  of  the  disease  which 
is  foreign  to  physiological  medicine  is  peculiar  to  homoeopathic. 

The  Editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  homoopathische  Klinik,  is  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  particular  about  what  he  sets  before  his  readers,  and 
thus  we  find  therein  (September  ist,  1864)  the  assertion,  as  one  being 
clear  enough  by  itself:  "  While  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  still  efficient, 
the  patient  exposed  to  this  cause  cannot  be  jjermanently  cured."  As 
a  confirmation  of  this  proposition,  the  "  well-known  "  fact  is  adduced 
that  in  fever  and  ague  districts,  during  the  malaria,  in  spite  of  all  use 
of  the  specific  (?)  quinine,  frequent  intermittent  cachexias  occur, 
which  can  be  cured  only  ( ?)  by  removing  the  patient  from  the  sickly 
neighborhood,  i,  tf.,  by  a  causal  cure. 

These  are  clearly  assertions  of  physicians  of  as  yet  not  much  expe- 
rience, but  one  may  read  them  if  he  wishes  to  waste  time.     In  the 
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first  place  quinine  is  &  specific  omIj/  for  certain  forms  of  intermitlents, 
sharply  defined  by  HomtEopathy;  secondly,  we  cannot  send  all  our 
patients  out  from  their  unhealthy  districts,  unless  we  have  the  money 
to  give  them,  needful  to  carry  out  this  advice;  thinlly,  they  can, 
declining  this  advice,  remain  and  be  cured,  while  ihey  live  in  marsliy 
districts,  not  only  by  me,  but  by  many  other  Homceopathists,  since 
we  know  how  to  remove,  homceopathically,  the  eonstifutional  condi- 
tion to  the  formation  of  an  intermittent;  in  the  fourth  place,  it  jnust 
be  acknowledged,  that,  not  only  in  spite  of,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
inappropriate  use  of  quinine,  the  so-called  intermittent  cachexy— 
which  is  really  a  quinine  cachexy  —  arises. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  these  constitutional  conditions  for 
the  possibility  of  a  disease,  in  contrast  with  the  causes  of  disease;  this 
will  be  done  subsequendy,  while  here  we  treat  the  subject  promiscu- 
ously, to  mark  out  the  error. 

There  are,  however,  permanent  causes,  full  of  danger;  those,  for 
instance,  established  by  an  apoplectic  centre.  The  indications  for  the 
cure  of  such  a  case,  however,  naturally  coincide  with  the  essen 
indications,  and  here  again  are  not  at  all  causal. 

The  indic0lio  symptomatica  is  thrown,  by  the  physiological  school, 
into  one  heap  with  palliation  and  prophylaxis,  but  by  a  misunder- 
standing; for  a  disease  without  symptoms  would  be  a  non-entity.  The 
essential  indication  and  the  symptomatic  are  of  like  significance, 
because  the  former  must  refer  to  the  symptoms  of  all  conditions  of 
disease.  The  difference  lies  only  in  this,  that  the  indicatio  symptom- 
atica announces  why  chiefly  a  remedy  is  to  be  given,  while  the  essen- 
tial, on  the  contrary,  shows  -uihat  remedy  is  indicated.  The  two  are 
as  inseparable  as  cause  and  consequence,  and  all  these,  hence,  form 
together  but  one,  the  only  possible  curative  indication.  Not  till  I  know 
what  lies  before  me,  and  what  may  thence  arise,  what  the  complex  of 
symptoms  expresses,  whether  physical  or  chemical,  and,  in  short,  all  this 
is  brought  to  light  by  the  art  of  experiment  and  observation,  can  it  be 
determined  what  is  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  Hence,  all 
the  subdivisions  of  the  Professor,  under  tlie  title  of  indicatio  symp- 
tomatica, belong  to  palliation  and  prophylaxis,  the  indicatio  vitalis 
excepted,  which  again  forms  no  indication  by  itself,  but  is  always  a 
part  of  tile  essential  indication. 

§.  70. 

But  even  these  mistaken  classifications  spring  from  the  impossibility 
for  the  physiological  school  to  rise  above  tlie  causal  law.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  law  of  efi'ect,  which  comprises  all  the  aid  which  this 
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school,  notwithstanding  its  physiological  types,  can  offer,  it  is  always 
ready  to  begin  an  exterminating  strife  against  everything  which 
appears  to  it  abnormal.  Unconscious  of  having  to  do  with  two-fold 
conditions  in  diseases,  which  form  the  united  result  of  two  existences. 
it  ever  attacks  the  organism  and  its  parts,  according  to  the  presenting 
symptoms,  the  results  of  those  reciprocal  actions,  as  if,  with  the  results, 
the  causes  and  conditions  could  be  annihilated.  As  long  as  this  unhappy 
idea  of  combating  continues  to  prevail,  a  rational  Therapy,  even  on 
this  ground,  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  even  if  we  had  learned  to  under- 
stand all  objective  reasons  for  the  disease.  What  good  can  it  do,  foi 
instance,  to  strive  against  the  water  on  the  brain,  in  hydrocephalus, 
and  to  seek  in  every  possible  way  to  remove  it,  while  it  just  fulfills  the 
condition  of  the  continuance  of  life?  What  can  it  avail  in  fever  and 
inflammation,  to  lower  the  temperature  at  any  price,  the  very  temper- 
ature which,  being  the  result  of  internal  processes,  presents  to  us  a 
means  for  its  relief?  And  so  it  goes  with  all  the  indications  of  this 
school. 

But,  in  therapeutics,  our  object  is  never  to  engage  in  a  struggle 
vnth  disease;  this  would  necessarily  produce  a  partial  result  to  the 
injury  of  other  parts  even ;  on  the  contrary,  our  object  is  to  satisfy  the 
necessities  of  the  organism  which  it  requires  by  reason  of  the  disease. 
To  perceive  these  necessities  the  symptoms  are  specially  necessary,  by 
which  is  expressed  what  is  going  on,  and  he  who  seeks  to  blot  out 
these  symptoms  partially,  not  only  does  a  manifest  injury,  but  deprives 
himself  of  the  most  valuable  material  for  his  observation  and  his 
indications;  he  thus  confuses  his  diagnosis,  his  insight  into  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  throws  away  the  means  of  proving  the  correctness 
of  his  observation.  This  precipitate  of!iciousness  is  a  sad  mark  of  the 
Therapy  of  this  school.  To  adduce  only  one  example  of  a  most 
palpable  kind,  I  select  ulcers.  All  ulcers,  arising  from  the  most  varied 
causes,  it  plasters  and  anoints,  by  which  they  must  lose  the  character 
of  their  surfaces,  which  alone  may  announce  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  cause  still  working  in  die  organism. 

§•  71- 

In  these  few  previous  lines,  so  many  confusions  and  fallacies  which 
adhere  to  the  physiological  school  present  themselves,  that,  in  order  to 
proceed  further,  it  is  first  necessary  to  draw  the  attention,  by  exam- 
ples, to  the  instruments  of  the  art  of  observation,  with  which  no 
physician  can  dispense  at  the  bed-side,  though  these  are  taught  in  no 
PART  I.  9 
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clinic:  here,  for  the  time,  the  art  of  experiment  is  adopted  : 
primum  movens  of  the  teaching. 

'•  There  is  no  art  which  is  so  difficult  »s  the  art  of  observationifl 
says  Liebig.  in  the  fourth  eilition  of  his  Chemical  Letters,  Vol.  I,  pa| 
34,  hut  in  order  to  make  this  clear,  lie  adds  thereto  a  literal  exlraei  ~ 
from  tile  inductive  logic  of  Mr.  Arthur  Mill,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
translation  by  Dr.  Schiel,  1849,  page  S6,  where  he  uses  language 
similar  to  that  of  Liebig,  and  thus  proceeds:  "for  he  is  not  thi 
observer  wAo  sees  the  thing  before  his  very  eyes,  iut  lie  who  sees  o) 
■what  parts  the  thing  consists,  and  in  vjhat  connection  the  parts  stam 
■with  the  ■whole.  Many  overlook  the  haif  from  inattention, 
tells  more  than  he  sees,  confusing  it  with  what  he  imagines;  anoth 
sees  the  parts  of  the  whole,  but  he  throws  parts  together  which  shout 
be  separate." 

As  an  cKample  of  this  proposition  of  Mill,  Liebig  adds:  "In  tb 
GSrlitz  trial,  in  Darmstadt,  the  women  who  washed  and  di'essed  tb 
corpse,  saw  neither  arm  nor  head  on  the  body;  another  witness  sa^ 
an  arm  and  a  head  as  big  as  his  fist;  a  diird  (a  physician)  saw  I 
arms  and  a  head,  just  about  the  usual  size  of  a  woman's  head, 
these  expressions,  it  is  easy  to  recogniae  the  degree  of  culture  of  tl 
witnesses,  their  capacity  for  observing." 

Mill  and  Liebig  here  confound  the  art  of  observation  with  the  me^ 
ate  perceptions  of  the  external  senses.  The  faculty  to  miike  perceptioti 
every  child  possesses,  more  or  less,  as  well  as  many  adults,  and  t 
no  art.  To  the  art  of  observation  belong  continuance  of  perceptionf 
and,  at  the  same  time,  synthetic  comparisons  of  the  same  with  each  other. 
From  this  art.tliat  knowledge  arises  which  is  termed  experience. 

Obseri'ations  and  experiences  must  be  made  of  events  which  w 
cannot  see  through  the  medium  of  the  senses;  hence  the  idea  of  tiie 
art  of  observation  comprises,  in  itself,  the  accurate  sensible  pcrceptioil 
as  presupposed;  but  the  art  to  discover  the  connection  of  sensibE 
perceptions  accurately  comprehended,  by  means  of  synthetic  compan 
sons  and  all  the  logical  instruments  essential  thereto,  and  to  form  the 
correct  judgment  thereupon,  that  is  the  art  of  observation;  this  art 
children  do  not  possess,  and,  as  it  seems,  not  even  every  learned  man; 
but  truly,  it  is  the  most  difficult  which  man  can  acquire. 

Hence,  that  example  from  the  Giirlitz  trial,  which  Liebig  thinks  he 
may  use  as  demonstrating  the  lack  of  the  art  of  observation,  is  impert- 
inent; for,  if  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  as  an  expert,  is  taken,  as  it 
is  here,  to  be  sufficient  for  the  overthrow  of  the  other  witnesses,  the 
example  contains,  at  least,  nothing  but  errors  of  the  mediate  percep- 
tion of  the  external  senses,  and  such  errois  clearly  hitve  nothing  to  doM 
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with  the  definition  and  the  illustrative  demonstration  of  the  art  of 
observation. 

Neither  is  Mill  just  the  one  who  may  truly  set  forth  the  laws  of 
induction,  for  he  himself  asks,  page  32,  "  Why  in  many  cases  is  a 
single  example  sufficient  for  a  complete  induction^  while  in  others, 
myriads  of  agreeing  cases,  without  a  known  or  supposed  exception, 
make  so  little  advance  towards  the  establishment  of  a  fact  ?  " 

"  He  who  can  answer  this  question,"  says  Mill,  *'  understands  more 
of  the  philosophy  of  logic,  than  the  wisest  of  the  ancients;  he  would 
have  solved  the  great  problem  of  induction,** 

One  should,  therefore,  not  copy\i\vt\  verbatim  without  quoting  him! 

But  we  were  so  happy  as  to  possess  this  wisest  of  the  wise  of  anti- 
quity, in  Prof.  Apelt,  in  Jena,  up  to  the  year  1859,  during  which  year, 
unhappily,  he  died. 

His  theory  of  induction,  published  in  the  year  1854,  in  Leipzig,  by 
William  Engelmann,  is  unsurpassable,  as  are  all  his  philosophical 
works.  His  immense  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  thought  will  crown 
him  with  immortality. 

That  question  now  of  Mill  is  thus  answered,  that  the  first  case, 
which  he  calls  a  complete  induction,  is  an  abstraction,  and  not  remotely 
in  induction;  that  the  other  myriads  of  cases  can  only  lead  to  an 
induction  according  to  the  rule  of  addition;  for  an  induction  requires 
many  cases,  but  abstraction  only  one. 

Obsei'vations  by  the  senses,  the  making  of  perceptions,  requires  just 
as  much  practice  as  the  art  of  observation,  which  must  be  preceded 
by  these  exercises.  \ 

The  entomologist  sees,  at  a  distance,  a  caterpillar  hidden  under  the 
leaves  and  twigs,  while  an  unpracticed  one  does  not  think  it  present, 
because  he  lacks  the  exercised,  or,  so-called,  practical  sight.  It  is  just 
the  same,  at  the  bed-side,  as  regards  differential  diagnosis,  and  still 
more  clearly  is  shown  the  necessity  of  practical  exercise  as  regards 
indication. 

What  was  called  the  luck  of  the  physician,  or  his  tact,  is  really 
his  knowledge  from  memory.  At  first  glance  he  knows  what  one 
unpracticed  seeks  to  unriddle  by  the  use  of  all  technical  means.  But 
not  only  that,  he  knows  not  only,  by  practice,  the  necessary  indications 
of  his  remedies,  but  also  the  effects  of  those  which  he  remembers  to 
have  used  in  like  cases,  since  the  forms  of  the  reciprocal  action,  in 
which  the  remedy  was  wont  to  enga:^e  with  the  organism,  when  used 
in  these  orevious  cases,  became  known  to  him  and  still  remain  so. 
He  does  not  know  this  in  consequence  of  an  expectation  of  similar 
cases  from  hahit,  or  from  statistical  enumeration,  but,  from  remem- 
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bering  an  objective  law,  in  remem!)rance  of  the  obsei'vctl  forms  of 
reciprocal  actions,  in  their  constant  cn«rje,  produced  by  his  remedies, 
hence  by  the  connection  oi  previous  facts,  ^vhich  come  under  these 
laws,  witli  the  later  forms  which  follow. 

Htnce  the  recollection  of  favorable  results  pertains  not  to  empiricism, 
but  to  rational  treatment,  and  only  ignorance  of  tlie  art  of  observation 
could  lead  that  author  to  the  error  of  considering  these  forms  of  judg- 

This  has  its  natural  reason  in  the  method  of  teaching  of  this  school, 
which  surely  can  teach  nothing  of  such  distinctions.  The  clinique 
is  used,  at  present,  mostly  for  diagnostic  and  experimental  technics. 

But  medical  art  and  science  can  never  prosper  except  by  the 
technics  of  experiment  ix  connection  ■with  the  technics  of  the  intellect, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  practice  underlies  all  technics,  if  we  mean  not 
to  lose  them.  What  the  tecliaics  of  experiment  has  disclosed,  possesses 
no  more  value  than  the  accident  itself;  it  presents  merely  accidentally 
acquired  facts,  which  are  undecided,  till  the  technics  of  the  intellect 
can  connect  them,  dependently  with  those  laws  of  nature,  under  which 
alone  they  are  possible. 

Then,  however,  they  have  become  the  imferishable  property  of  - 
hitman   society  and   need   no   diplomatic   language,  into  which  the 
technics  of  the  dominant  schools  is    wont,  perforce,  to  indulge. 

The  rules  and  tcchnicisms  of  experiment,  of  chemical  or  physical, 
physiological,  pathological,  microscopical,  technic-diagnostic,  surgical 
or  obstetric  operative,  in  short,  all  requisite  arts  of  experiment,  all 
this,  is  very  easily  acquired  by  that  dexterity,  of  which  every  phy- 
sician must  be  conscious,  before  he  undertakes  the  study  of  his  calling. 
It  is  otherwise  witli  the  hereto  indispensable  art  of  observation,  the 
general  lack  of  which  has  brought  the  reproach  upon  these  branches 
of  science,  that  diey  are  only  of  lo-day,  since  to-morrow  even  may 
show  the  falsity  of  the  conclusions,  drawn  from  an  experiment.  This 
clearly  cannot  lie  in  the  thing,  but  only  in  us.  In  fact,  the  instru- 
ments of  the  art  of  observation  are  to  be  found  neither  in  tlie 
laboratoiy,  nor  at  the  bed-side,  for  each  one  must  bring  them  with 
himself. 


The  assertion,  for  example,  that  Caffeine  and  Theobromine,  sub- 
Stances  tiie  richest  in  nitrogen,  are  not  poisonous,  but  are  even  tlie 
most  precious  articles  of  fooil,  belongs  to  motlern  times.  But  it  is  an 
older,  and  still  daily  experience^  that  the  use  of  strong  cotTee  is  fol- 
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lowed  by  marked  weakness,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  with  violent  and 
irregular  palpitations  of  the  heart,  etc.,  and  the  latter  may,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  indicate  a  complete 
and  ^-advanced  aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle,  with  insufficiency  of 
the  aortic  valves.  These  accidents  increase  to  confusion  of  the  senses, 
visions  and  delirium,  with  constant  inclination  to  urinate.  Since  all 
these  changes  in  physiological  functions  arise  from  Caffeine,  it  is  hence, 
as  we  may  say  in  opposition  to  the  above  assertion,  a  poison. 

Now,  on  which  side  lies  the  truth?  To  learn  this  we  must  first 
inquire  what  idea  is  contained  in  the  term  "  Poison,"  used  by  both 
parties. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  general  conceptions;  the  problematical 
conception  is  the  idea;  the  apodictic  [demonstrative]  is  the  law.  The 
first  has  only  subjective  validity ;  the  latter  only  objective^  and  each  by 
itself  alone  is  void^  and  only  in  their  relation  to  each  other  do  they 
attain  the  general  validity  of  truth. 

The  idea  "  Poison "  is,  for  the  time,  a  subjective  idea,  thus  void ; 
hence  the  question  is  as  to  its  law.  The  law  of  specific  reciprocal 
action  is  one  condition  of  the  self-maintenance  of  the  organism ;  the 
reception  of  nutritive  and  functional  means  from  the  outer  world,  the 
other.  Hence,  that  which  is  once  known  according  to  its  quality  as 
nutritive,  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  poison,  in  which  the  idea  of 
hurtfulness  inheres.  Hence  this  idea  of  poison  must  be  explained  by 
the  quantity  of  the  substance,  which  is  designated  as  poison,  and  that, 
in  relation  to  the  laws  of  the  self-maintenance  of  the  organism.  In 
this  relation,  it  is  seen  truly,  that  all  nutrient  and  functional  means 
may  produce  even  injurious,  /.  ^.,  poisonous  effects.  Poison  is  thus  a 
relative  idea^  just  as  remedy  is,  and  food ;  for  every  power  of  a  body 
consists  causally  or  essentially  in  this,  that  it  strives  to  change  the  con- 
dition of  some  other,  according  as  a  relation  between  the  two  exists. 
Hence,  neither  quality  by  itself  nor  quantity  by  itself,  decides  the 
question,  whether  any  substance  from  the  external  world  operates  as 
food,  or  as  a  remedy,  or  as  a  cause  of  disease,  /.  ^.,  a  poison ;  but  this 
is  decided  only  by  its  quantity  and  quality  in  the  relations  to  the  phys- 
iological and  pathological  form  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  an  organism. 
Hence,  according  to  the  qualitative  form  of  judgment,  both  may  be 
right,  he  who  affirms  that  coffee  is  a  poison,  as  well  as  he  who  denies 
it  this  property;  but,  in  this,  both  think  no  further  than  their  noses 
reach. 

But  if  we  wish  to  form  a  judgment  for  ourselves,  we  must,  as  has 
been  said,  first  compare  the  given  ideas  with  all  forms  of  judgment, 
according  to  quality^  quantity^  relation  and  tnodality. 
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Wine  may  also,  like  Cnfieiue,  according  to  its  modality,  be  at  one  1 
time  a  poison,  nt  anotlier  a  fooci,  and  at  another  a  remedy.  In  the  same 
quality,  tiic  same  quantity  of  winu  in  its  relation  to  the  oi-ganism  of 
a  diabetic  patient,  may  serve  ns  a  precious  remedy,  while,  in  relation 
to  another  organism,  it  appears  so  much. a  poison  that  it  may  strike  it 
down  in  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Poison  is,  hence,  a  relative,  and  not 
at  all  a  scientific  idea;  it  signifies  only  the  injurious  quantity  of  a 
given  quality.  This  is  the  whole  pith  of  the  simple  strife  about 
poison  and  no  poison. 

He  who  has  not  yet  attained  a  proper  understanding  of  such  ideas, 
must  refrain  from  speaking  of  Therapeutics. 

Moreover,  I  wished  to  prove  by  litis  example,  that  the  art  of  obser- 
vation, above  everj'thing  else,  res-ts  upon  the  instruments  of  the  logical 
forms  of  judgments  And,  if  the  indispensablencss  of  forms  of  judg- 
ment according  to  quality,  quantity,  relation  and  modality  is  undenia- 
ble, I  must  here  draw  attention  chiefly  to  the  indispensablencss  of 
modality,  since  the  experiment  by  auscultntion  and  percussion  might 
diagnosticate  hypertrophy  of  tl»e  heart,  with  valvular  insufficiency; 
altliough  nothing  of  the  kind  were  really  present  Civil  and  military 
surgeons  may  every  year  convince  themselves  of  this.  Functional 
disturbances  of  the  heart,  intentionally  produced,  by  the  use  of  cofTee, 
perfectly  simulate  the  above  mentioned  .iffections  of  the  heart  But 
if  we  subject  young  people  to  medical  observation,  under  the  privation 
of  coflee,  the  whole  disturbance  disappears  in  a  short  time  of  itself. 

Hence  it  !s  clear,  that  tlte  experiment  alone  never  forms  lite  decisive 
instance,  but  always  leaves  open  the  question  of  being  or  nvt  being, 
possihilily  or  contingency,  while  the  other  forms  of  judgment  give 
tile  decision. 

Tliusone  authority  cries  out  ^f«  iercle,  opium  sedat!  t}ic  other, 
Mc  Hercle^  opium  excitat!  or  Rhubarb  is  held  to  be  a  laxative  by  one, 
while  anotlier  says,  no,  it  constipates.  However,  both  may  be  right 
and  botli  wrong.  Laxans,  obstnicns,  cxcltans,  sedans,  poison,  remedy, 
food,  are  merely  relative  ideas,  taking  their  rise  from  the  arbitrariness 
of  the  power  of  judging  and  have,  (m  themselves,  no  scientific  value. 


§■73- 

The  usage  of  language,  which  has  a  double  forjn  for  almost  every 
proposition,  breeds  the  greatest  mischief.  The  three  forms  of  preposi- 
tions—  in,  by,  Tuith  —  indicate  the  categorical,  hvpotlielicil,  and  divis- 
ive form  of  proposition.     But  there   Is  certainly   a  great  difTerence 
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between  the  mere  thinking  and  the  ferception  in  thinking;  between 
the  analytical  and  synthetical  comparison  and  deduction. 

The  deduction  must  have  a  subject,  and  a  connection  with  a  predi- 
cate. Comparison  takes  place  between  two  subjects  or  two  predicates. 
Now,  when  I  say,  the  difference  between  health  and  sickness  lies  not 
in  its  object,  it  is  the  same  process,  it  must  be  pathologically  and  phys- 
iologically the  same,  I  express  no  deduction,  but  only  a  comparison 
by  which  my  knowledge  is  not  at  all  extended,  but  only  confused ;  there 
is  given  only  a  subjective  difference  of  an  individual  kind  of  percep- 
tion, a  dogma.  We  make,  for  instance,  at  one  time  synthetical,  at 
another,  analytical  comparisons,  which  latter  refer  only  to  character- 
istics already  known,  which  belong  to  two  objects  as  such ;  while  the 
synthetical  comparison  flows  from  characteristics 'which  do  not  belong 
to  the  objects  as  such.  Gold  and  silver  compared  with  each  other 
give  merely  analytical  ideas.  But  if  I  know  the  specific  effects  of 
gold  in  connection  with  the  organism,  and  that  of  silver,  then  I  com- 
pare the  effects  of  both  synthetically  upon  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
specification.     §.  27,  etc. 

But  every  science  may  be  discriminated  from  others  objectively 
also.  As  plants  are  the  object  of  Botany,  and  minerals  that  of 
Mineralogy,  so  is  the  object  of  Physiology,  the  relative  healthy,  1.  tf., 
oscillating  life;  that  of  Pathology  the  diseased.  If  we  were  oniy  to 
engage,  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  analytical  comparisons,  then  we 
might  also  say,  for  example,  there  is  a  botanical  mineralogy,  and  a 
mineralogical  botany,  if  we  could  identify  the  living  plants  with  the 
petrified  flora.  Logically,  in  the  domain  of  perception,  from  mere 
conceptions,  it  is  possible,  but  really,  not.  For  the  physiology  of 
plants,  important  knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  the  petrified  flora; 
but,  for  its  pathology,  this  is  impossible.  Logically^  in  a  categorical 
deduction,  every  characteristic  may  be  set  forth  as  a  subject;  but  really 
the  subject  is  always  that  which  exists  by  itself,  and  the  predicate  is  its 
property.  All  analytical  deductions  and  comparisons  are  logically  cor- 
rect, being  based  upon  the  proposition  of  contradiction;  the  real  are 
only  the  synthetical. 

One  may  allow  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  the  thought  that  in  this  I 
am  touching  upon  the  unessential.  No,  the  difference  between  this 
anal3rtical  and  synthetical  comparison  is  so  important  for  physiology, 
pathology  and  therapy,  that  just  this  very  mysterious  neglect  of  it 
furnishes  the  chief  cause  for  the  modern  boundless  confusion  in  the 
physiological  school.  Hence,  when  I  express  deductions  or  compari- 
sons, which  already  lie  in  the  idea  of  the  subject,  then  I  merely 
dismember,  I  analyze.     In  the  idea  of  sickness  already  lies  that  of 
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disturbance,  that  of  the  "character  of  danger,"  of  fever,  of  pain;  in 
short,  tl)c  modality  of  all  symptoms  lies  there;  they  contain  only  parts 
of  the  conceptioa  of  the  subject  ''  disease"  dismembered,  be  they  ever 
so  manv,  and  my  knowledge  gains  thereby,  at  the  moat  cnipirical,  but 
no  rational,  extension. 

It  is  different  With  synthetical  comparisons.  When  I  say,  disease  is 
a  change  of  the  physiological  state  of  the  specific  form  of  a  whole  of 
tite  individual  reciprocal  octiati,  in  consequence  of  an  external  cause, 
I  have  not  di^mcmlx^rcd  the  idea  of  disease  into  its  phenomena,  and 
the  characteristics  wliich  might  be  counted  as  constituting  this  idea; 
but  I  hnvc,  with  the  idea  of  the  sulijcct,  connected  a  new  one,  that  of 
tlie  cautic,  ajid  added  a  new  pi'edicate,  diametrically  opposwl  to  the 
specific  form  of  the  organism,  that  of  change,  and  hence  extended  the 
idea  of  the  disease  synthetically,  and  even  established  it  according  to 
natural  laws  by  its  subjection  under  the  causal  law. 

The  grandest  dialectic  errors  and  delusions,  from  overlooking  this 
Janus-face  of  categorical  deduction  and  comparison,  pervade  whole 
\  volumes  of  the  meilical  literature  of  the  physiological  school. 

But  this  school  fares  no  belter  as  regartls  the  hypothetical  form  of 
I  deduction,  from  lack  of  observation  of  the  diSerence  between  reason, 
I  cause  and  condition      A  reason  is  either  a  reason  of  perception  {ratio 
\  CogHOseendi)  of  a  logical,  or,  a  reason  of  being  (ratio  essendi)  of  a  real 
I  connection  of  things.     When  I  say,  in  the  sense  of  the  physiological 
I   Khool,  Pathology    must  disappear  in    Physiolt^y,    for   the  diseased 
I  Ufc  is  nothing  else  than  the  healthy,  because  it  has  its  physiological 
I  types,  tliat  is  a  subjective  reason  of  perception,  an  analytical  compar- 
.  isoH  which  is  by  no  means  justified  in  combining  the  two  subjective 
ideas  of    Pathology  and    Physiology  otherwise,    i.  e.,    really  in  one 
'  unity.     One  may,  at  the  hcst,  confess  that  such  irregular  views  are 
I  possible  to  a  luxurious  fancy.     But,  in  inquiries  into  natural  sciences, 
!  we  can  use  no  fancies,  no  fiction,  we  must  simply  inquire  after  the 
^'  reason  of  being,  and  be  able  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  a  law  of 
I  nature;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done.     The  cause  of  being  of  the 
r  diseased  life,  however,  is  the  external  disease-pitxlucing  cause  which 
changes  the  healthy  life  in  its  function  and  nutrition,  and,  only  to  per- 
ceive tliat,  the  analytical  comparison  with  the  so-called  physiological 
types  sutHccs. 

Finally,  the  reason  of  being  is  that  which  also  divides  itself  into 
eoHse  anil  eoHdUton,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  largely.  When 
the  art  of  observation  is  not  even  so  far  cultivated  that  such  striking 
dificTcnces  arc  confounded  together,  and  hence  lost,  then  fire  (flame) 
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and  water  may  be  identified  with  each  other,  because  both  contain 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

§•  74- 

Even  with  the  judgment  that  distinguishes  between  the  whole  and 
its  partSy  there  must  be  a  two-fold  discrimination,  because  a  reed 
whole  may  consist,  either  of  a  mere  chemical,  physical,  or  other  com- 
bination, or  of  the  organic  reciprocal  action  of  its  parts.  The  logical 
whole  consists  of  its  schema^  whatever  it  be,  of  its  circumference^ 
mostly  contingent,  its  sphere^  its  domain.  It  is  true,  the  inductive 
sciences  are  logically  comprehended  as  a  whole,  but,  for  example,  in 
the  whole  of  zoology,  every  part  forms  again  a  whole  of  reciprocal 
action,  according  to  the  law  of  its  specification. 

The  physiological  school,  indeed,  takes  the  organism  as  a  complete 
unit^  now  anatomically,  according  to  the  composition  of  its  parts,  now 
physiologically,  as  simple  reciprocal  action  of  its  parts  among  them- 
selves, but  without  ever  strictly  holding  fast  to  one  of  these  distinctions. 

But  the  organism  is  never  a  complete  whole,  not  for  the  least 
moment  of  time,  according  to  the  law  of  proportional  oscillation.  As 
long  as  this  mighty  all-embracing  motion  remains  excluded  from  the 
observations  and  reckonings  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  so  long  are 
these  inexact;  so,  indeed,  that  the  one  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  result^ 
though  the  other  may  deny  it  on  the  ground  of  the  very  same 
experiment. 

"  In  all  times,  "declares  Mill,  very  pointedly,  "  men  have  inclined  to 
conclude  that  when  there  is  a  name^  there  must  be  a  special  distin- 
guishable entity  corresponding  thereto;  every  complex  idea  which  the 
mind  formed  for  itself,  out  of  its  ideas  of  individual  things,  was  looked 
upon  as  if  it  possessed  a  corresf)onding  external  objective  reality." 
This  lamentable  personification  of  forms  of  disease,  led  to  the  greatest 
errors  in  diagnosis  of  the  physiological  school,  and  puts  an  end  to  any 
intelligent  discussion :  for  every  adherent  of  this  school  thinks  that,  by 
adhering  to  those  ideas,  arbitrarily  formed,  he  can  read  what  takes 
place  in  the  patient. 

Hence,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  diseases  are  nameless;  each 
one,  it  is  true,  can  be  specified  by  ideas,  but,  in  general,  only  arranged 
in  a  schema.  Admitting  the  latter,  u  «.,  denouncing  on  one  side,  the 
ontologies  in  use,  this  school  cannot  avoid  arranging  the  disease,  at 
least,  anatomically,  according  to  tissues  and  manifold  localizations. 
This  contradiction  would  cease,  if  they  would  ascribe  value  to  these 
divisions  only  as  forms. 
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But  as  soon  as  this  school  begins  lo  speak  of  forms  of  recipt 
action,  it  is  exposed  again  to  the  danger  of  being  unintelli^blc 
Thus,  for  example,  in  this  respect  it  diiHdcs  forms  of  iliscascs  into 
acute  and  chronic,  but  no  pathologist  or  therupcutist  has  as  yet  suc- 
c«Kied  in  defining  where  the  acute  forms  cease  and  the  chronic  begin; 
the  cause  of  this  lies  in  their  vague  knowledge  of  the  subject.  But, 
according  to  the  law  of  proportional  oscillations,  alt  acute  diseases 
must  end  with  the  35th  day,  and  whatever  goes  beyond  this,  or 
relapsts  in  greater  intervals,  belongs  to  the  chronic  forms. 

All  the  unmentionable  strivings  and  self-sacrilicing  elTorts  of  the 
physiological  school,  in  the  analytical  comparison  of  the  patholo^cal 
processes  with  the  physiological,  in  the  hope  thereby,  at  some  future 
time,  to  discover  the  laws  of  the  former  and  then,  from  these,  those  of 
Therapy,  must,  from  these  verj'  reasons,  be  without  result,  even  from 
the  first. 

PoHtive  results  and  experiments  upon  the  so-called  physiological 
organism,  amid  tlie  uninterrupted  change  of  its  functions  and  trans- 
formations, (which  take  place  according  to  that  law  of  proportional 
oscillations,)  can  be  g:tincd  only  when  the  influence  (A  this  law  is  con- 
udered,  on  every  side,  according  to  the  method  of  the  change  of  con- 
ditions, and  tlie  experiments  themselves  are  carried  on,  and  diat 
uninterruptedly,  at  least  for  35  days. 


§.  75- 

To  the  art  of  observation  belong  also  the  conclusions  from  the  effect 
to  the  cause.  These  we  obtain  by  the  rules  of  the  logical  instrumenta, 
Induction,  Abstraction  and  Deduction.  Even  with  these,  such  an 
inconceivable  abuse  is  practiced,  that,  to  an  ignorant  one,  X  may  easily 
be  otlcred  for  U. 

A  notice,  which  I  take  from  Virchow's  Archives,  contains  as  a 
leading  idea,  an  attempt  to  attain,  by  experiment  and  observation,  a 
statistical  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  body  of  an 
animal.  The  whole  result  was  about  as  follows:  The  ovum  of  the 
badger  dog  has  a  diameter  of  from  -^  to  ^  of  a  French  line,  and  is 
to  be  considered,  in  proportion  to  the  animal  when  bom,  as  an  infin- 
itely small  body.  A  badger  dog,  born  May  5th,  weighed  230,62 
granimes,  after  having  been  63  days  in  its  mother's  womb,  and  being 
then  two  hours  old.  A  similar  dog,  of  tlie  same  breed,  and  born  at 
the  same  time,  weighed,  after  25  hours,  237,67  grammes.  A  like  dog, 
bom  at  the  same  hour,  weighed,  after  it  was  76  days  old,  having 
taken  food  mean  time,  3178,72  grammes.     Its  mean  daily  gain  was 
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38,80  grammes.  A  fourth  hound,  bom  and  nourished  as  the  former, 
weighed,  after  1 13  days,  4788,55  grammes,  and  its  mean  daily  increase 
vras  40,63  grammes,  etc  These  observations  form  the  major  propo- 
sition.    From  this  the  following  minor  propositions  were  drawn. 

From  the  inconsiderable  weight  of  its  ovum  to  its  birth,  the  animal 
had  attained  230,62  grammes.  But  since  nothing  grows  from  itself, 
but  only  by  appropriations  from  without,  this  phenomenon  shows 
that  the  ovum  must  have  received  nourishment  from  without,  hence, 
from  the  mother's  womb.  That  the  animal  also  increased  in  weight, 
on  receiving  proper  nourishment,  shows  that  this  increase,  also,  can 
only  come  by  means  of  the  food  received.  Hence,  finally,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  when,  from  the  supply  of  food,  the  animal  body 
develops  itself,  increases  in  weight  and  grows,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  reception  of  food.  The  experimenter,  however,  comes  to  a  much 
wider  conclusion,  from  his  highly  interesting  experiments,  since  he 
believes  that  he  has  thus  succeeded  in  establishing  the  definition  of 
food,  and  says :  "  Food  is,  thus,  every  substance  which,  by  reason  of 
the  nature  of  its  molecules,  and  of  its  molecular  forces,  is  adapted, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  the  formation,  prog^*ess  and  renovation  of 
the  organism."  This  is  manifestly  inferring  too  much,  for,  in  his 
experiments,  nothing  appeared  relative  to  the  nature  of  molecules  and 
the  molecular  forces  of  the  food,  and  nothing  of  the  particular  condi 
tions  for  the  formation,  prog^ress  and  restoration  of  the  organism. 

Here  I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  hereditary  errors  of  experi- 
menters: to  these,  for  instance,  that  they,  by  reason  of  their  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  observing,  always  conclude  more  or  less  than  theii 
experiments  have  demonstrated.  Although  this  experimenter  had 
laid,  not  only  the  whole  animal,  but  also  each  separate  organ,  upon 
the  scales,  every  time,  and  calculated  the  per  cent,  differences  and 
proportions,  etc.,  according  to  the  various  ages  of  the  animals,  yet  he 
had  no  right  to  speak  of  molecules  and  molecular  forces,  otherwise 
than  by  subordination  of  facts  to  the  laws  of  molecular  forces,  con- 
cerning which  nothing  appeared. 

Moreover,  to  be  able  to  speak  of  determinate  conditions  under  which 
the  nutritive  substances  become  adapted  to  the  growth  and  restoration 
of  the  organism,  he  should  not  found  his  opinion  upon  the  experiment 
on  young  animals  alone;  he  should  rather  have  taken  into  his  calcula- 
tion, besides  the  productive,  the  declining  years  also,  and  then  those  of 
decrepitude,  before  he  could  advance  to  the  establishment  of  a  definition 
of  food,  as  he  said,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  most  rigorous  science. 
The  whole  experiment  is  not  carried  out  scientifically  at  all ;  the  infer- 
ences are  false,  and  even  the  kind  of  experiment  was  not  half  sufiiicient 
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for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Hence,  we  have  gained  110  prool^  no 
definition,  but  a  subjective  criterion.  In  the  meamiine,  he  leaves, 
unconsidered,  an  important  indication.  Thus,  he  makes  prominent 
the  fact,  obtained  by  his  experiment,  that  the  brain  of  the  new-born 
dog  is  from  3  to  4  per  cenL  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  body,  while  the 
brain  of  an  older  dog  is  but  2  per  cent.,  and  thai  of  a  still  older  dog 
but  1 J  per  cent,  of  llie  gross  amount;  that,  further,  the  fat  of  the  new- 
born dog  i*  from  21  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  thiit  the  fat  of 
older  dogs  now  increases  and  now  decreases  in  per  cent,,  just  as,  ia 
consequence  of  the  particular  kind  of  food,  more  or  less  fat  is  deposited 
under  tlie  skin,  while,  in  two  dogs,  the  fat  amounted  to  35  per  cenL  of 
the  whole,  tliough  these  very  dogs  consumed  a  larger  froporlion  of 
vegetable  food  than  any  other.  Surely,  these  are  results  which  consid- 
erably promote  science,  and  from  which  new  inductions  may  be 
formed,  but  inductions  very  diflerent  from  those  which  were  formed 
by  the  experimenter,  but  which  may  go  to  confirm  tlie  views  already 
advanced  in  previous  paragraphs  upon  the  significance  of  the  connective 
tissues,  of  the  cells  and  of  fat.  What  can  the  art  of  experiment  do, 
if  it  does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  art  of  observation  ? 

Let  us  not  neglect  to  select  here  a  practical  example  out  of  Tliera- 
peutics  itself,  to  show  expressly  how  utterly  indispensable,  to  none 
more  than  to  physicians  at  tiie  sick  bed,  are  the  instruments  of  logic; 
not  understood  by  them,  however,  and  falsely  brought  into  u«e. 

In  Vol.  I.,  of  Prager  Vierteljahrschrift.  1S64.  Dr.  Pour,  of  Ptsth^ 
gives  the  ^Etiology  and  Therapeutics  of  tetters  [FIcchte]. 

He  had  fouiid  that,  in  Pesth,  every  tetter  patient  had  a  swelling  trf 
the  liver,  and,  more  than  this,  a  swelling  of  the  spleen.  The  swdling 
of  the  spleen,  he  found  at  the  beginning,  during  the  pixtgress,  and  at 
the  acme  of  every  case  of  Herpes,  Eczema,  Lichen,  Prurigo,  Pityriasis 
and  Psoriasis.  "  Hence,  I  must  either  think,"  he  proceeds,  "that,  in 
Hungary,  every  man  has  an  enlarged  spleen,  which  would  be  nonsense, 
or,  that  the  swelling  of  the  spleen  was  no  accidental  complication  c^ 
the  tetters;  but  that  it,  and  the  eruption  of  the  skin,  form  two  mutually 
connected  phenomena  of  one  an<l  the  same  disease;  else  it  were 
incomprehensible  why,  among  459  tetter  patients,  there  should  not 
have  been  even  a  majority  without  aftection  of  the  spleen." 

Further,  he  proceeds  thus:  "In  investigating  the  cause  of  the  tetter, 
I  fallowed,  hitherto,  the  synthetic  method,  as  I  endeavored,  in  the  way 
of  logical  iitduetioH^  to  raise  myself  from  the  data  of  experience  to  a 
universal  [general]  truth.  In  459  cases  observed,  the  tetters  showed 
themselves  455  times,  together  with  swelling  of  the  spleen,  intestinal 
catiirrli  and  periodic  attacks;    from  nearly  the  entire  sum  of 
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numerous  cases,  I  might,  also,  with  almost  perfect  certainty,  conclude 
that  the  tetter  appeared  in  every  case  in  connection  with  tumor  of  the 
spleen,  intestinal  catarrh,  and  periodical  attacks  of  fever.  When  two 
similar  subjects  (diseases,  for  instance,)  are  like  each  other  in  many 
essential  peculiarities,  then  we  may  conclude,  with  probability  (accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  analogy),  that  they  will  be  alike  in  their  other  pecu- 
liarities also.  The  tetters  and  chronic  fever  and  ague  are  like  each 
other ^  as  regards  the  tumor  of  the  spleen,  the  intestinal  catarrh,  the 
periodicity,  and  even  as  regards  the  Therapeutics;  hence,  they  probably 
accord  also,  in  their  properties  and  in  their  essence." 

This  is  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the  tetter  with  the  chronic 
intermittent,  i.  ^.,  with  the  fever  dyscrasia^  in  regard  to  the  similarities 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances,  the  Therapeutics  and  the  anti- 
febrile treatment  of  the  tetter  with  Arsen.,  Quin.,  Capsicum,  Digitalis, 
Apiol.,  Salicin,  Phloridizin,  Tannin,  Coniin.,  Kreosote,  Tar,  change 
of  place,  etc.,  which  always  had  the  most  favorable  results. 

Finally,  Dr.  Poor  quotes  the  assertion  ex  post  of  Van  Swieten, 
"  Non  est  anxie  disputandum  quomodo  remedia  propinata  agunt,  modo 
constet,  ea  profuisse."  [We  should  not  anxiously  dispute  how  remedies 
administered  act,  if  it  is  only  clear  that  they  were  of  use].  And,  in 
conclusion,  says :  "  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  tetters  and  the  fever 
crasis  were  induced  by  the  same  forces  (causes) ;  that  the  nature  of 
both  diseases  is  the  same;  and,  finally,  that  the  tetters  and  the  fever 
crasis  vield  to  the  same  treatment." 

Hence,  in  order  to  discover  by  induction  a  necessary  truth,  the 
opposite  of  which  is  impossible,  we  must  seek  for  the  cause  of  Dr. 
Poor's  finding  exceptions  in  his  observations,  which  disturb  the  exact- 
ness of  his  operations,  and  finally  compel  him  to  speak  only  of  a 
probability ;  for,  where  the  probability  determines  the  conclusion,  there 
we  have  only  imperfect  inductions,  which  can  lay  no  claim  to  being 
necessary  truths.  The  actual  relation  between  tetters,  etc.,  and  fever 
crasis  is  quite  another,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter;  and  it  is  too  hasty  to 
draw  inferences  from  Pesth  to  Hungary,  and  from  Hungary  to  every- 
where. Hence,  from  this  example  of  the  connecting  together  of 
similar  cases,  we  only  learn  the  fact  that  some  rule  must  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  them ;  while  that  rule  is,  as  yet,  by  no  means  discovered,  as 
such  a  rule  would  admit  of  no  exceptions. 

§•  76. 

As  a  most  brilliant  example  for  the  history  of  induction^  the  follow- 
ing induction  of  Newton  is  always  adduced:     Major  proposition^ 
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from  experiment  and  observation :  The  planets  move  about  the  sun 
accardiog  to  the  three  law»  of  ICepler.  i.  The  nulius  vector  describes 
equuJ  areas  in  equal  periods  of  time  2.  The  figure  of  the  orbit  of 
the  planets  is  an  ellipse,  in  one  focus  of  which  is  the  sun.  3.  The 
equares  of  the  sidereal  revolutions  are  as  tlie  cubes  of  the  mean  dis- 
tances. Mim>r  proposition.  The  first  law  indicates  that  the  cciitnd 
force,  which  always  draws  the  planets  from  the  tangents  of  tlieir  course, 
has  its  seat  in  the  sun.  The  second  shows  that  this  force  operates  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distances.  The  third,  finally, 
announces  that  this  law  of  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  holds  good,  not 
only  in  the  couree  of  single  planets,  but  from  orhit  to  orbiL  Jnduc- 
iive  conclusion.  The  planets  ait  attracted  by  a  force  of  the  sun,  which 
decreases  with  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
planetary  motions  is  hence,  by  this  conclusion,  recognized  as  the  result 
of  gravitation,  of  the  law  of  gravity. 

From  the  stand-point  of  natural  histoiy,  however,  this  very  induc- 
tion, so  celebrated  and  even  to-day  received  as  incontrovertible,  is,  if 
rigorously  examined,  undeniably  partial  jind  dubious.  For  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  truly  directs  the  planets  constantly  from  the  tangents 
of  their  orbits,  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  only  when  a 
second  force  is  given,  which  prevents  it  from  yielding  to  this  central 
force,  so  as  not  to  fall  into  the  sun,  of  which  force  nothing  appears  in 
this  induction.  However,  according  to  the  dualism  of  mechanics  and 
of  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  a  reciprocal 
action  between  the  earth  and  a  third  mass  must  hold  the  equilibrium 
of  the  entire  movement,  without  which,  tlie  wonderful  harmony  and 
obedience  to  law.  In  the  midst  of  the  apparent  lawlessness  of  position, 
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of  transit  of  all  the  plai 
fould  militate  directly  against  the  funda- 
suine  the  partial  effect  of  an  attraction 
in;  neither  of  the  two  cin  exist  in  isola- 
conditions,  of  which  one  belongs  to  the 
body,  the  other  to  an  external  cause,  so  that  an  individual  and  uni- 
versal motion  are  always  perceptible,  alike  in  organic  and  inorganic 
nature. 

n  this  celebrated  conclusion,  set  forth 
Clearly  in  this,  that  Newton  trans- 
,  from  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  to  the 
The  apple,  for  instance,  which  falls 
from  the  tree,  lies  entirely  in  the  sphere  of  the  powers  of  the  earth; 
but  if  anything  without  the  earth  sliould  have  influence  upon  its  fall, 
and    could   disturb  it,  then  it  inus^  in  the  short  course  of  its  fail, 
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describe  a  curved  line,  as  does  every  object  thrown  by  us  horizontally, 
the  curved  line  of  which  object  shows  the  resultant  of  two  forces. 

I  adduce  this  most  reraarkable  of  all  examples  of  inductive  con- 
clusions, in  order  to  show  that  every  inductive  conclusion  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  its  major  and  minor  propositions^  especially 
the  limits  of  the  domain  which  is  to  be  investigated,  and  which  is 
scientifically  marked  out,  must  necessarily  be  inexact  or  false,  and  just 
as  false,  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  it  is  false  to  seek  to  draw 
a  conclusion  from  the  domain  of  physiology  to  that  of  pathology,  or, 
fh>m  both  to  that  of  Therapeutics.  Again,  it  is  striking,  that,  log- 
ically the  conclusion  may  be  justified,  while,  in  reality,  it  contains  a 
contradiction,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  law  of  gravity  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  planetary  movements.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  again,  lies 
the  difference  (which  is  overlooked)  between  the  cause  and  the  con- 
ditions^ between  the  causal  law  and  that  of  reciprocal  action. 

To  these  cases  I  also  add,  for  instance,  experiences  in  Chemistry  in 
their  unrestrained  application  to  Therapy.  If  I  have  a  patient  in 
whom  the  excessive  secretion  of  gastric  acid,  after  digestion,  corrodes 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  produces  cardialgia,  and  a 
chemist  says  to  me  that  I  must  give  some  neutralizing  substance,  e,  g,^ 
Natr.  carb.,  to  efTect  a  cure,  then  this  hope  is  without  foundation^  and 
not  to  be  realized.  It  will,  to  be  sure,  neutralize  the  acids  formed, 
t.  ^.,  one  condition  of  cardialgia,  but  not  the  other,  which  must  be 
present,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  general  result  of  the  excessive 
formation  of  acid ;  or,  when  a  physiologist  says,  de-odorize  your  drains 
and  cholera  will  cease,  for  it  frequently  depends  upon  the  drains  filled 
with  cholera  dejections:  this  supposition,  also,  is  partial  and  doubtful, 
because  cholera  disappeared  in  a  hundred  places,  in  which  all  the 
drains  were  full  of  cholera  dejections,  and  so  remained  for  a  long  time. 
These  are  merely  forms  of  induction  from  one  sphere  of  operation  to 
another,  or,  from  this  to  one  of  reciprocal  action.  They  all  belong, 
as  we  shall  see  anon,  to  the  second  deductive  operation^  and  this  deter- 
mines their  true  worth.  The  sphere  of  the  conditions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  is  not  that  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  and  of  the  laws  of  nature  discovered  there,  but  it  is  the 
sphere  of  the  laws  of  a  changed  form  of  reciprocal  action  of  the 
organism  itself,  which  have  but  little  in  common  with  those  of  chem- 
istry, which  can  reach  its  separate  parts  only.  The  sphere  also  of 
efHuvia  and  emanations,  is  likewise  not  tliat  of  the  reciprocal  action 


between  two  specific  miasms  and  the  organism.     Such  concliisic 
remiiin  fiillacious,  whetlier  they  come  from  Chemistry,  Physics,  Phys- 
iology or  Pathology. 


Itiiluction  is  thus  the  connection  of  a  law  witli  thefactsof  adepartmetit 
of  science,  while  abstraction  is  the  separation,  or  the  presenting  of  a 
part,  from  the  sum  total  of  our  perceptions.  Both,  however,  form  a 
thick  net  for  a  defective  art  of  observation  in  which  many  a  bird  per- 
mits itbcif  to  be  ensnared.  In  the  Journal  der  Pharmacodynamik  by 
I^.  Reil,  a  skillfull  experimenter  presents  highly  interesting  results  of 
his  provings  with  Phosphoric  acid.  He  observed,  after  taking  Phoa. 
8C.  to  the  aznouni  of  sixty  drops,  that  it  was  found  in  the  urine  in 
greater  quantities  than  after  a  larger  dose.  It  surprised  him  to  have 
found  that,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Phosphoric  acid  taken,  the 
organism  discharged  a  greater  quantity  of  acid  when  a  smalltr  dose 
was  taken,  than  when  a  larger  one  was  taken.  "  Hence  it  appears," 
he  says,  "  that  although  we  \vere  accustomed  from  small  doses  of 
drugs,  to  expect  small  effects,  and  more  marked  effects  from  lai^r 
doses,  there  may  be  circumstances  under  which  small  doses  of  drugs 
may  produce  the  inverse  of  larger.  If  Homceopathists  would  "  inuke 
these  facts  of  use  in  the  support  of  their  principles  of  cure,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  it  is  first  to  be  sliown  that  all  other  reinedies  act  like  Phos. 
acid,  as  they  claim  for  their  principles  universal  validity." 

With  this  unjustifiable  abstraction,  to  which  that  fact  did  by  «o 
means  lead,  we  stumble  anew,  as  ^ve  have  so  often  done,  upon  the 
pest  of  the  experimenters  of  the  day,  their  failure  in  the  art  of 
observing.  By  these  experiments,  no  relations  whatever  to  Homoeop- 
athy could  be  inferred,  and  those  affirmed  flow  from  the  fallacy  of 
not  observing  given  facts;  for  the  observations  of  Homceopalhy  with 
Phos.  ac.  are  far  older  and  more  numerous,  so  that  the  efforts  of  this 
experimenter  can  only  be  considered  as  yielding  a  very  moderate 
addition  to  our  knowledge,  and  this  [addition]  was  obscured  by  his 
skepticism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experimenter  had  known  the 
laws  of  induction  and  abstraction,  he  would  then,  instead  of  hitting 
upon  a  subjective,  and  hence  an  empty  opinion,  have  gained,  from  hia 
thankworthy  experiments,  the  most  brilliant  pearl  in  the  crown  of  hia 
acknowledged  industry. 


§•  79- 

In  every  diagnosis  and  indication  which  we  seek  to  establish,  we 
have  to  reason  from  the  effect  to  the  cause  in  a  two-fold  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have,  as  regards  the  diagnosis^  to  infer,  from 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  The  quantity  of  this  cause  we  learn  from  the  intensity 
of  the  disease;  the  quality  from  the  nature  of  the  altered  function  and 
nutrition  of  the  diseased  part,  from  its  opposition  to  the  physiological 
life.  All  these  things  we  learn  by  mediate  perception.  If,  now,  one 
side  of  the  indication  consists  in  this,  to  know  what  effect  those  sub- 
stances have,  which  we  wish  to  use  as  causes  of  cure,  so  that  we  may 
possess,  from  their  effect,  a  surer  prognosis  for  the  buccess  of  the  cure ; 
then  the  other  side  of  the  indication^  on  the  contrary,  consists  again 
in  an  inference  fh)m  the  effect  to  the  cause,  in  so  far  as  that  we  may 
recognize  the  action  of  these  substances  as  that  specifically  belonging 
to  them,  so  as  not  to  fall  into  douht^  and  not  to  confound  these  effects 
of  the  drug,  in  a  given  case,  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

We  no  longer  learn  this  by  mediate  perception,  however,  but 
abstraction  and  induction  must  separate  for  us  the  true  from  the  false. 

In  order  to  meet  all  possible  errors,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  rules 
of  the  various  forms  under  which  we  are  in  position  to  form  abstract- 
ive and  inductive  conclusions.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  incomplete^ 
an  empirical  and  a  rational  induction. 

To  the  incomplete  induction  belong  probable  conclusions.  It  arises 
from  the  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  spherical  division,  or 
of  the  parts  of  a  whole.  It  is  indicated  in  conversation  by  the 
adverbs  "  mostly,  usually,  sometimes,"  etc.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
stated  in  §.  6i,  that  Digitalis  operates  chiefly  as  a  febrifuge.  That  is 
an  arbitrary  division  of  the  whole  sphere  of  operation  of  Digitalis, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  also  as  a  so-called  diuretic,  and  an 
antiphlogistic  also,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  physiological  school. 

In  the  midst  of  such  conclusions,  the  region  of  truth  borders  upon 
the  domain  of  error.  All  is  left  to  contingency,  and  that  is  contingent, 
the  diametrically  opposite  of  which  is  possible. 

What  physician  could  ever  follow  up  a  therapeutic  treatment  which 
might  possibly  produce  the  opposite  from  what  he  had  intended  ?  A 
useless  question;  for  it  happens  daily  in  the  course  of  physiological 
medicine,  as  is  plain  enough  from  the  manner  of  their  prescriptions 
and  conclusions.  Conclusions  from  the  frequent  similar  return  of  the 
same  events  are  probable  conclusions;  they  characterize  the  incomplete 
induction^  and  do  not  exclude  the  contingent  failure. 

PART  I.  lo 
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From  the  current  literature,  I  do  not  remomber  at  ti 
example  more  appropriate  for  sliowmg  what  an  incomplete  induction 
is,  than  the  following: 

"Duchenne  had  been  treating,  for  a  montli,  with  good  results,  s 
patient  sutTcring  from  one-sided  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
by  means  of  inductive  electricity.  At  the  request  of  tlie  Inventor  of 
a  new  galvanic  apparatus,  he  passed  a  very  feeble  current  (rum  the 
instrument  upon  the  paralyzed  muscles,  which  contracted  very  s-Iowly. 
In  the  same  moment,  however,  the  patient  saw  a  blinding  tlumc  in 
the  eye  of  the  same  side,  and  cried  out, '  I  see  the  wliok  room  in 
flames.'  The  patient  was  blind,  and  remained  amblyopic  in  spite  of 
the  niost  energetic  treatment."  Duchenne  made  use  of  the  knowktlge 
thus  obtained,  of  the  powerful  action  of  galvanism  upon-  the  retina, 
and,  supported  by  further  investigations,  he  subsequently  cured  eurirely 
a  very  sad  case  of  weakness  of  sight,  witli  diplopiit,  by  galvanism. 
As  soon  as  the  moistened  exciters  were  laid  upon  the  closed  eyelids, 
the  subjective  appearance  of  light  (phosphene)  was  observed,  and  the 
patient,  given  up  by  the  best  oculists,  after  years  of  treatment,  suddenly 
saw,  and  could  discover  the  smallest  objects,  so  that  he  could  pursue  his 
calling  undisturbed.  (Duchenne-Erdmann,  The  local  use  of  electricity, 
etc.,  page  17,  Leipzig,  1858). 

Had  Duchenne  sought  to  give  account  to  himself  of  what  he 
intended,  had  he  sought,  not  to  expose  himself  to  accident;  in  a  word, 
had  he  thought  of  this,  that  he  must  form  a  guiding  principle  for  him- 
self, before  he  ventured  upon  his  work,  then  this  logical  rule  would 
have  at  once  reminded  him  (though,  truly,  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  physiological  school,)  that  he  committed  n  great  sin,  not  only 
against  humanity,  but  also  against  the  art  of  experiment  and  observa 
tion,  wlien  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  determine,  a  priori,  the  What,  the 
result  of  his  investigation  upon  premises,  as  yet  unknown,  while  he 
knew  not  the  action  of  the  new  apparatus,  eitlier  upon  the  human 
organism,  or  upon  the  diseased  eye. 

Furtlier,  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  this  inexcusable  error,  had 
he  considered  the  How  and  the  Where,  For  he  could  and  should  use 
a  new  apparatus,  upon  a  patient,  not  before  he  had  sufficiently  proved 
it  upon  the  healthy,  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  relation  and 
modality. 

Or  must  we  not  clearly  know  beforehand  what  necessity  of  laws 
prevails  in  the  domain  of  the  experiment  to  be  undertaken,  in  order 
to  escape  the  danger  of  irreparable  accident? 

That  every  opinion  should  be  considered  according  to  these  four 
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momenU,  is  an  old  discovery  of  the  great  Kant,  but  it  remains  ever 
new. 

Why  did  so  eminent,  immortal  a  mind  ever  live,  when  his  very 
greatest  service,  the  setting  forth  of  these  four  categories,  remains,  for 
us,  unused?  why  do  we  build  monuments  to  him,  forgetting  mean- 
time, what  infinite  labor  he  has  saved  us  forever? 

But  our  skeptical  time  discovered  some  mistakes  in  him,  and, 
forgetting  that  we  ourselves  can  produce  nothing  perfect,  rejects,  with 
them,  all  his  works,  as  if  it  were  better,  with  Sisyphus,  ever  to  begin 
anew. 

Duchenne  was,  without  doubt,  ignorant  of  the  law  of  Relation ;  it 
never  occurred  to  him,^r^/,  to  study  the  law  of  the  reciprocal  action 
of  the  galvanic  stream  with  the  organism,  before  he  used  it  on  the 
sick;  he  formed  his  opinion,  then,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  lower 
train  of  thought^  according  to  those  of  custom,  of  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation of  his  subjective  ideas,  and  expected,  from  the  newly  discovered 
apparatus,  the  same  effects,  while  a  change  in  the  cause  must  of  neces- 
sity bring  with  it  a  change  in  the  effect. 

But  no  one  of  the  physiological  school  blames  him  for  this  error, 
because  they  themselves,  aside  from  the  empirical,  have  no  other  logi- 
cal instrument  than  the  imperfect  induction  according  to  conclusions 
upon  probability,  and  all  of  their  therapeutical  attempts  must  bring 
with  them  like  errors.  On  the  contrary,  the  translator  says  expressly, 
on  this  occasion, ''  this  observation,  to  wit :  that  of  the  subjective  appear- 
ance of  light  after  the  galvanic  current,  we  owe  to  that  sad  experiment 
made  by  Duchenne." 

Did  the  physiological  school  possess  the  guiding  principle,  unhappily 
not  universal,  of  first  making  experiments  upon  the  healthy^  then  this 
terrible  mishap  would  never  have  occurred.  But  it  possesses  so  little 
cf  this  principle,  that  it  even  makes  merry  over  it,  as  Virchow  does 
over  drug-provings  upon  the  healthy,  which  he  holds  to  be  useless. 

As  Duchenne,  however,  after  this  sad  observation,  now  used  the 
galvanic  current,  on  one  really  blind,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  him,  he 
lacked  again  the  leading  principle  founded  on  a  natural  law,  and  sinned, 
even  against  the  fundamental  law  of  the  physiological  school,  the 
contraria  contrariis  curantur^  and  exposed  himself  and  his  patients 
repeatedly  to  accidents. 

Whoever  can  find  in  such  motives,  a  trace  of  rationality,  will,  not- 
withstanding his  asserted  rationality,  expose  his  patients,  at  any 
moment,  to  the  greatest  danger. 

Hence,  in  such  probable  conclusions,  the  sum  of  objective  reasons 
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and    the    attempt 


ade    to    supply   these    by   the 
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Emfiriral  Induction  is  formed  from  the  stand-point  of  a  train  of 
tliought  furnished  by  memory,  through  the  blind  force  of  association, 
which  expects  similar  eflecls  from  similar  causes,  in  which,  however, 
the  rule  is  wanting.  In  dyspepsia,  for  instance,  tlic  physiological 
school  gives  emetics;  but  the  emetic,  instead  of  vomiting,  sometimes 
produces  diarrhtea.  Or,  the  physiological  school  is  used  to  seeing 
increased  transpiration  follow  the  exhibition  of  diuretics;  but  it  is 
very  often  deceived  in  its  expectations  without  knowing  -why.  To  be 
able  to  answer  this  why,  which  presents  itself  at  every  step,  the  physi- 
ologiuil  scliool  makes  use  of  statistics,  and  all  statistical  tables  lead 
only  to  empirical  inductive  conclusions. 

By  empiricism,  or  what  is  tantamount,  by  the  numerical  method, 
we,  gain,  indeed,  empirical  cognitions,  proportions  and  similarities, 
but  it  never  gives  us  a  law  or  a  cause  for  them,  never  rational  cogni- 
tions. Hence,  the  numerical  method  comes  under  the  category  of 
conclusions  from  circumstantial  conception;  and  from  the  propor- 
tional number  of  like  qualities  and  quantities  of  individuals  and  forms, 
no  law  can  be  abstracted;  would  we  find  this,  we  must  bring  into 
consideration  the  question  of  relation  and  modality. 

Thus,  when  physicians  of  the  physiological  school  make  tlie  experi- 
ment, and  leave  pneumonia,  for  instance,  to  get  well  itself,  without 
bleeding  or  other  help,  tliey  have  nothing  to  look  for  but  numerical 
results,  which  can  not  be  free  from  exceptions.  But  they  do  not  make 
the  least  discovery  of  what  might  be  done  better;  since,  fl>r  that,  the 
law  is  required.  And  if,  for  example,  as  a  proof  of  the  favorable 
result  of  any  method  of  cure,  the  small  mortality  in  one  and  the  same 
disease  might  be  adduced;  this  would  be  at  most  a  logical  proof,  but 
none  according  to  any  natural  law,  for  the  logical  proof  consists  in 
nothing  else  than  in  the  enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
which  is  to  be  proven. 

Here,  however,  the  most  necessary  characteristics  arc  not  enumer- 
ated, even,  and  among  these  clearly  should  he  enumerated,  not  only 
the  number  of  the  cases  of  disease,  in  proportion  to  the  cures  and 
deaths,  but,  among  others,  for  example,  the  proportion  also  of  the 
relative  duration  of  the  dise.isc.  For  it  may  happen,  that,  among  fifly 
cases  of  pneumonia  treated  under  one  method,  there  may  be  one 
death,  and  under  another,  ten.     This  might  have  happened  mci'ely  by 
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accident,  i.  e.y  from  causes,  which  are  unknown  to  us.  But  if  the 
characteristic,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  were  adduced  for  each  one 
of  these  fifty  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  had  been  compared  with  tliat 
of  fifty  other  cases  treated  differently,  then  the  influence  of  the  accident 
would  have  akeady  lost  considerable  ground.  The  spontaneous  course 
of  pneumonia,  for  instance,  follows  rules,  which  do  not  depend  upon 
cure  or  death.  Hence,  when  of  fifty  pneumonic  patients,  one  dies, 
and  all  the  fifty  are  sick,  on  an  average,  twenty-one  days,  that  is, 
require  in  all  one  thousand  and  fifty  days,  while,  on  the  contrary,  undei 
another  treatment  of  another  fifty  of  similar  cases,  ten  die,  the  mean 
duration  of  their  sickness  being  thirteen  days,  and  the  aggregate  six 
hundred  and  1[i[ty  days,  while  all  the  hundred  cases  occuiTed  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  place,  and  under  the  same  external  circum- 
stances, then  this  proportion,  notwithstanding  its  ten  per  cent,  of 
deaths,  declares  in  favor  of  the  latter  method. 

In  the  same  way  we  should  proceed  with  the  other  characteristics 
of  pneumonia,  with  the  presence  or  the  absence,  and  with  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  exudation,  the  dyspnoea,  the  nervous  phenomena, 
the  expectoration,  the  crises;  with  the  complication  with  other  dis- 
eases, with  the  quality  of  the  fever,  the  pulse,  the  sounds  of  the  heart, 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  etc.,  etc.  But  from  this  would  arise 
such  an  infinity  of  empirical  permutations  of  combinations,  that  the 
end  would  never  be  seen,  even  if  men  could  be  found  who  would 
engage  in  such  an  enterprise  for  their  whole  lives. 

From  such  experiments  and  numerical  facts,  to  seek  to  maintain  that 
any  method  of  treatment  was  right  or  wrong,  is  just  as  erroneous  as 
if  a  judge  should  seek  to  determine,  that  such  a  measure  of  punish- 
ment was  right  or  wrong,  because  in  one  year  there  was  a  gi'cater  or 
less  per  cent  of  crime  than  in  another.  Even  crime  is  a  natural  event, 
a  result  which  flows  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  conditions,  some  of 
which  lie  in  the  individual,  and  others  in  the  external  world. 

Here,  also,  we  must  inquire  in  what  period  of  time  a  certain  amount 
of  right  force  of  the  will  or  of  an  idea,  was  overpowered  by  the  wrong, 
and  within  what  space  of  time  it  is  possible  to  overcome  this  wrong 
force  again  by  the  new  formation  of  a  right  one.  The  law  of  the 
equivalent  of  this  force  is  the  law  for  the  degree  of  punishment,  and 
gives  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  the  punishment  justified  by  a 
law  of  nature.  These  laws  truly  can  never  be  reached  by  the  numeric 
method.  Hence  this  method  is  impractical,  in  every  respect,  for  the 
establishment  of  leading  principles,  and  all  the  more  impractical,  for 
gaining  an  indication. 


■so 

From  these  examples.  1  think,  the  difference  betw-eem  incomplete 
anil  empiricikl  induction  in  matters  of  natural  science,  can  scarcely  be 
any  longer  mistaken. 

The  law  of  the  greatest  number  also,  so-called  by  Liebig-.  after 
Qiietelet,  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  empiric  induction;  an  empiri- 
cism which  lacks  the  knowledge  of  the  laivs  which  govern  it,  hence 
it  is  no  law,  because  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  conditions  from 
which  those  numbers  proceeded,  is  lacking. 

The  existence  of  tilings  can  not  be  known  either  fi-om,  or  according 
to,  their  number. 

Considered  in  every  aspect,  from  the  numerical  method,  we  can  only 
look  for  an  empirical  conclusion,  as  regards  a  limited  portion  of  the 
present  time,  but  not  in  the  remotest  degree  for  any  rational  i 
t,  whether  it  is  therapeutical  or  juridical,  or  what  ii 


§.8.. 

Finally,  ralional  induction  finds,  from  the  combination  of  like  facts, 
and  occurrences,  according  to  the  maxims  of  mathematical  natural 
philosophy,  that  is,  synthetically,  the  law  which  governs  them. 
Rational  induction  requires,  first,  facts  or  experiments,  then  the 
explanation  of  the  same  according  to  the  existing  laws  of  Nature,  from 
wliich  again  specific  rules  must  arise. 

Thus  we  know,  for  instance,  from  the  experiments  of  Prof,  Wun- 
derlich,  in  exanthematic  typhus: 

I.  That  in  favorable  circumstances  the  roseola  begins  on  the  third, 
fifth,  sometimes  on  the  seventh  day,  in  which  case  the  remissions 
occur  on  the  sevendi,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  or  seventeenth  day. 

II.  That  the  failure  of  the  remissions  on  the  seventh  day  was 
obsen'ed  in  the  severe,  fatal  cases. 

III.  While,  in  this  form  of  typhus,  the  morning  and  evening  tem- 
peratures show  but  slight  differences,  in  enteric  typhus,  these  differences 
are  such  decisive  momenta,  that  it  is  most  favorable,  when  the  morn- 
ing temperature  in  the  second  week  is  from  one-half  to  one  degree 
lower  than  the  evening  temperature,  and  the  exacerbations  do  not 
begin  before  ten  A.M.,  and  the  remissions  occur  before  midnight 

In  the  first  three  or  four  d;iys  of  the  enteric  typhus,  the  temperature 
increases  one  degree  from  morning  till  evening,  and  falls  from  evening 
dll  morning  about  one-half  a  degree.  In  the  second  iialf  of  the  week 
the  evening  temperature  stands  at  31.7,  and  most  frequently  at  32. 

IV.  Irregularities  in  this  course,  during  the  first  week,  are  always 
alarming. 
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V.  In  this  typhus  the  period  of  development  proportionally  seldom 
leads  to  death,  though  it  often  prepares  the  way  for  it.  The  severest 
symptoms  in  the  worst  cases,  the  most  dangerous  events  occur  in  the 
period  of  the  curative  process^  and  death  depends  oftener  upon  sec- 
ondary disturbances  than  upon  the  essential  process. 

VI.  Even  a  very  marked  -improvement  of  the  symptoms,  if  not 
occurring  according  to  the  type  i^f)  of  the  disease^  is  of  proportionally 
little  imp>ortance  compared  with  more  insignificant  improvement  cor^ 
responding  to  the  type,  and  all  irregularities  are  dangerous^  and  then 
relapses,  exacerbations,  complications,  hypostrophes  are  usual. 

These  are  all  facts  developed  by  experiment;  what  is  now  the  logic 
thereof?  of  what  avail  are  these  observations  and  conclusions,  or  rather 
inferences  of  Wunderlich,  according  to  the  categories  of  Modality, 
Quality,  C^antity  and  Relation  ? 

As  regards  modality,  the  first  question  we  meet  with  undoubtedly 
is:  Does  this  type,  observed  in  the  course  of  both  forms  of  typhus, 
belong  to  healthy  or  diseased  life?  for  upon  this  depends,  whether  we 
have  to  contribute  something  or  not  for  the  right  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  crisis. 

In  order  to  determine  this,  experiments  upon  physiological  life  are 
necessary,  of  course,  because  this  precedes  the  pathological,  as  has 
been  said  in  §§.  25  and  48.  In  consequence  of  these  latter  experi- 
ments it  is  evident: 

VII.  That  these  so-called  critical  events,  according  to  Wunderlich, 
occur  exclusively  on  the  same  days  and  at  the  same  times  of  day,  as, 
during  health,  the  increased  and  diminished  excretions  occur  in  their 
alternations,  according  to  the  law  of  proportional  oscillation. 

VIII.  That  thus  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  ofT,  and  the 
number  of  the  pulsations  are  increased,  during  twenty-four  hours,  at 
from  5.30  to  b.30  F.  M.,  and  h.30  to  1 1.30  A.  M. 

Now,  from  these  facts,  the  following  inductive  conclusions  are 
drawn: 

1.  It  follows,  from  I.,  III., VII.  and  VIII.,  that  both  the  exanthematic, 
and  the  enteric  typhus,  in  their  favorable  course,  have  their  remis- 
sions^ exacerbations  and  crises  precisely  at  those  periods  in  which,  in 
physiological  life^  the  periodical  variations  between  delayed  and  accel- 
erated excretions  occur. 

2.  From  II.,  IV.  and  VI.,  it  is  clear,  that  all  irregularities  in  these 
phenomena,  in  both  forms  of  typhus,  thus  in  life  changed  from  exter- 
nal causes,  indicate,  or  accompany  even,  aggravations  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  disease. 
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3.  From  v., 
con  vales 


i  clear,  even  that,  in  enteric  typhus,  the  period  of 
s  the  most  dangerous. 

4.  These  major  and  minor  propositions,  consequently,  contain  the 
proof  that  no  crisis,  1.  e.,  that  no  critical  or  so-called  typical  movement, 
occurs  in  consequence  of  the  favorable  course  of  the  processes  of  dis- 
ease, but  that  it  ensues  merely  from  the  conditions  of  the  organism, 
not  yet  diseased,  and  accompanies  only  the  favorable  course;  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  disease  operates  even  upon  these  oscil- 
lating movements  of  physiological  life  to  change  them  in  unfavorable 
cases;  and  hence,  that  only  these  changes,  which  occur  contrary  to  the 
law  of  proportional  oscillation,  lielong  to  the  process  of  disease. 

Now,  were  that  regularly  oscillating,  so<alled,  type,  the  type  of  the 
disease  also  at  the  same  time,  and  thus,  that  of  tlie  changed  physiolog- 
ical life,  as  Wunderlich  assumes,  then  this  would  justly  lead  to  the 
assumption  of  an  end  which  Nature  strives  to  attain  by  the  productioa 
of  crises. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  established,  that  the  organism,  with  those 
normal  movements  (so-called,  critical  or  typical)  in  the  diseased  life, 
pursues  no  special  end;  tliat  tliese  movements  are  rather  grounded  in 
its  self-activity,  and  that  by  their  abnormal  course,  nothing  else  is  indi- 
cated, tlian  that,  in  consequence  of  causes  and  conditions  of  disease, 
marked  disturbances  have  t;iken  place  in  the  interior  of  tlic  organism, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  therapeutics,  even  during  their 
curative  processes. 

That  is  a  rational  induction  upon  the  basis  of  the  art  of  experiment 
and  the  art  of  observation. 

Now,  since,  above  all  things,  a  rational  induction  must  precede  the 
indication  for  a  remedy,  one  -would  think  that  the  demand  for  this 
would  clearly  arise  from  the  very  subject  itself.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  the  mind  of  a  Hahnemann  only,  to  enter  upon  this  only  right 
way,  since  he,  by  experiment  and  observation,  proved  the  eflc'Cts  of 
remedies  upon  the  relatively  healthy,  and  not  till  then,  drew  his  deduc- 
tive conclusions  touching  their  effects  and  counter-effects  upon  the 
sick;  but  to  the  Professors  of  the  Universities,  to  the  teachers  of  youth 
was  it  reserved,  even  to  the  present  day,  not  to  recognize  this  way, 
and  to  be  led  by,  and  hold  fast  to,  incomplete  and  empiric  luduc- 

Onlv  a  very  few  of  them  have  attempted  within  a  few  years,  and 
made  dnig-provings  upon  themselves;  still  more  upon  animals;  in 
this,  however,  they  pursued  this  object,  to  find  means  with  which  they 
could  in  the  future  combat  disease.  At  the  same  time,  tiiey  forgot, 
in  so  doing,  the  deductive  method,  which  will  be  unfolded  hereafter 
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and  which  would  have  served  them  as  a  guide,  who  would  have  taught 
them  that  they  had  fallen  again  into  the  old  error,  for  experiment  alone 
is  not  the  last  instance  of  knowledge. 

§.  82. 
MODES  OF  TREATMENT  IN  THERAPY. 

As  a  result  of  this  error,  they  naturally  labor  under  its  consequences. 
Besides  their  problematical  indications,  they  have  also  various  modes  of 
treatment  in  Therapy,  as  the  Grundriss  der  speciellen  Pathologie  und 
Therapie  of  Prof.  Wunderlich  teaches.  He  entangles  himself  in  a 
contradiction,  since  he  says,  first,  ^^  that  the  statistic  method  is  impossi- 
ble, on  account  of  the  complete  and  never-to-be-supplied  want  of  this 
one  and  only  true  basis  for  an  empiric  treatment,  the  basis  of  the  cases 
enumerated."  Subsequently,  however,  he  maintains,  ^'  that  it  is  only 
the  statistical  proving  of  drugs  that  can  lead  to  a  firm  establishment  of 
knowledge  as  regards  their  efHcacy,  and  hence  to  a  fu'm  foundation  of 
Therapy."  Further  on  we  read,  "  Although  the  empirical  treatment 
is  to  be  rejected  upon  principle^  yet  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  cases 
where^  in  a  rational  way^  no  therapy  is  to  be  founds 

Nevertheless,  the  physiological  school  always  appeals  to  its  ration- 
ality.  But  the  Rationalists  hold  fast  to  a  principle^  the  Empirics  alone 
merely  to  a  subjective  perception;  hence,  in  Therapy,  neither  Ration- 
alists nor  Empirics  are  of  use  to  us;  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to 
combine  their  two  sources  of  knowledge,  and  that  can  be  done  in  no 
other  possible  way  than  by  that  method  which  I  have  called  the  crit- 
ique in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  [naturgesetzliche  Kritik]. 

Wunderlich  knew,  also,  a  purely  empiric  treatment,  with  tlie  char- 
acter of  accident  and  the  expectation  of  similar  cases,  as  a  norm ; 
hence  an  empiric  treatment^  which  leans  upon  authority,  the  numeri- 
cal method,  and  the  remembrance  of  favorable  results^  finally,  a  rational 
treatment,  which,  undertaken  with  refection^  must  have  motives  and 
material  obtained  by  experience. 

What  a  strange  mixture  and  confounding  of  various  forms  of  induc- 
tions is  here  presented,  will  be  very  clearly  seen  from  what  has  gone 
before.     That  now  is  called  a  curative  treatment,  forsooth ! 

Reflection  and  motive,  moreover,  are  subjects  of  judgment,  and 
never  rational;  a  material  obtained  by  experience,  also,  is  not 
rational;  it  is  nothing  more  tiian  the  accumulation  of  facts,  which  have 
no  scientific  value,  if  they  cannot  be  brought  into  connection  with  a 
lawful  course  of  things.     But  the  most  exhaustive  diagnosis  contains 
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no  natural  law  in  the  physiok^ical  school;  how  could  I  bring  it  into 
connrction  with  any  material  olHaincd  by  experience?  No  theory, 
whether  phyniological  or  pathological,  leads  me  to  the  law  of  the  form 
of  r(!cipnH:al  action,  which  any  extolled  remedy  from  the  so-called 
**  material  o)>tiiined  by  experience"  enters  into  with  the  oiganism. 
Ilcncc,  tiothing  can  be  said  here  of  a  rational  motive,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  guiding  any  treatment  at  the  sick-bed. 

TliUH,  the  physiological  school  is  Kupp>orted  by  a  Therapy,  the  ration- 
ality of  which,  however,  may  l>e  denied,  and  by  nothing  else  but  cuxi" 
dcpit  \\\\^\  prohabiliiy^  hence,  at  the  best,  by  an  empirical  or  incomplete 
inchiction  or  faith  in  authority;  but  it  has  no  rational  induction^  and 
a  curative  ])lan  devised  by  it,  hence,  is  and  must  be  and  remain  non- 
Mcnnictil. 

Now  the  methcxl :  By  the  removal  of  that,  the  continuance  of  which 
hinderh  the  cure,  only  single  phenomena  of  disease  can  he  paUiattveiy 
rrlirvnl,  i)ut  no  disease  can  l)e  directly  cured  or  cut  short.  For  the 
tuprworu)  itself,  the  ejection  of  which  Wunderlich  adduces  as  an 
rxatnple  of  a  direct  curative  cutting  short  method,  (coupirende 
M(*th(Klc)  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  disease,  but  the  individual 
dispoHition  also  is  a  amse,  under  the  influence  of  which,  the  tape- 
worm could  develop  itself,  else  everybody,  whose  wells  are  vexy 
near  a  liog-yard,  must  have  tapeworms;  this  worm,  however,  may  be 
found  with  many  members  of  a  family,  but  not  with  all.  Hence, 
witii  the  ejection  of  tlie  worm,  no  direct  cure  is  accomplished,  and  the 
disease  is  not  cut  short;  there  is  not  even  a  hindrance  to  the  cure 
removed  with  the  worm.  Only  as  we  regulate  the  disposition  of  the 
oiganisni,  i.  <•.,  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  do  we  deprive  the 
wt)rni  of  the  support  of  his  life,  and  render  it  and  its  progeny  impoe* 
sihle.  The  newest  discoveries,  also,  in  trichiniasis,  have  shown  that 
this  disease  does  not  attack  all  who  have  eaten  the  meat  containing  the 
trichiuie,  and  that  we  do  not  succeed  in  developing  muscle-trichinse  in 
herbivora.  In  this  category  of  palliation  belong  artificially  produced 
vomiting,  purging,  profuse  sweat,  diuresis,  etc. 

The  expectant  method  is  also  a  part  of  palliation^  a  superficial  post- 
pi^nement;  no  cures  arise  therefrom,  and  with  regard  to  what  AVun- 
dcrlich  s;iys  of  Rademacher  and  Homoiopatliy,  I  refer  him,  ftir  the 
present,  to  g§.  i  to  S,  inclusive. 

The  Si>lution  of  this  enigmatical  confusion  in  the  therapeutical  pre- 
cepts of  the  physiological  school,  lies,  as  has  been  already  indicated, 
in  mistaking  the  difference  between  the  incompletes  the  empiric  amd 
the  rational  forms  of  inductive  conclusion^  as  well  as  in  adducing 
arbitrurv*  reflections,  which  have  only  subjective  value,  arising  firom 
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tfie  lower  train  of  thought  of  association  in  which  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  led  by  the  uniformity  of  previous  events.  Such  a  degree  of 
perception  permits  every  thing  to  be  called  rational,  every  thing  empir- 
ical, and  that  is  very  convenient;  thereby  bolts  and  bars  are  thrown 
open  to  the  arbitrary  adoption  of  opinions,  excusing  or  condemning  a 
treatment,  just  as  may  seem  best  to  the  individual  interest 

The  whole  method  of  the  physiological  school  rests — to  touch  the 
very  bottom — upon  the  method  of  harmonizing  similar  cases.  This 
method  fails  in  this  respect,  that  it  proves  no  causality.  It  is,  more- 
over, incomplete;  for,  although  it  is  possible  that  two  or  more  cases, 
in  which  the  cure  of  a  disease  a  has  taken  place,  have  had  no  other 
common  antecedent  than  the  remedy  A,  yet  this  does  not  at  all 
demonstrate  what  connection  there  is  between  a  and  A. 

Hence,  fh)m  a  cure  which  the  physiological  school  observes  at  tfie 
sick-bed,  a  conclusion  can  never  be  drawn  fh)m  this  result  to  the  remedy 
exhibited  as  having  been  the  cause  of  the  cure. 

Such  a  conclusion  could  only  be  drawn  if  it  had  learned  to  recog- 
nize, by  the  proving  of  drugs,  the  effect  of  the  remedy  used,  hence, 
previously  had  changed  the  conditions,  and  had  used  some  substance 
as  cause,  in  order  to  learn  its  effect;  only  thus  can  the  physiological 
school,  or  Homoeopathy  either,  draw  conclusions,  with  any  certainty, 
from  the  effect  to  its  cause. 

§•83- 

If  the  physiological  school  will  account  for  its  actions  and  omissions, 
it  must  abandon  all  reflections. 

This  school  has,  we  will  assume  for  instance,  to  treat  a  hydroceph- 
alus chronicus  not  arisen  after  any  exanthem,  etc.  Now,  above  all, 
it  seeks  for  physiological  types  and  finds  a  similarity  between  the 
serosities  of  dropsy  in  general  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  watery 
fluid  of  the  eye  and  the  juices  of  die  parenchyma.  It,  moreover, 
examines  these  dropsical  fluids  chemically,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the 
blood  in  dropsical  affections.  A  difference  appeared  here  between  fibri- 
nogenous  and  fibrinous  transudations,  while  the  fluid  of  hydrocephalus 
is  distinguished  by  its  sameness  with  that  of  spina  bifida,  i. «  ,  by  a  very 
small  quantity  of  albumen,  with  a  relative  increase  of  potassa  and  the 
phosphates,  in  comparison  with  the  soda  and  the  chlorides,  so  that  the 
composition  of  the  salts  less  closely  resembles  that  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood  than  that  of  the  blood  corpuscles;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
oedema  of  the  pia  mater  contains  a  proportion  of  potassa  and  soda 
very  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  blood-serum. 
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Now  how  docs  it  reason  in  consequence  of  these  experiments  of 
its  own,  and  the  results  therefrom,  as  regards  the  cure  of  hydro- 
cephalus? None  of  these  results  finds  in  its  practice  a  ready  ear. 
One  of  its  adherents  affirms  that  the  collection  of  water  in  the  ven- 
tricles is  tlie  main  object  [of  treatment],  and  gives  anti-hydropics, 
Digitalis,  Cantharides,  Squills,  etc.  to  evacuate  by  the  kidneys. 
Another  selects,  in  prcfercnce,  the  intestinal  canal  for  this  purpose, 
ttiui  uses  Elaterium,  Colocynth,  etc,  while  a  third  seeks  to  strengthen, 
and  gives  Iron,  China,  etc. 

This  is  what  the  physiological  school  calls  giving  account  of  its 
doing  ami  not  doing,  but  what  becomes  of  the  rational  induction,  the 
rational  treatment.^ 

For  the  formatiim  of  inductions  we  first  require  abstractions  or 
U'wding  principles.  Now  this  school  says  that  *'  Diseases  consist  of 
distNriKMPiccs  of  jMnctioM  and  Hutrition*^  Hence  it  devolves  upon  it, 
not  only  to  iHM:i>vcr  the  disturlxmces  of  function,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  a*sults  ilrawn  ihorvfrom,  not  so  hastily  to  count  hydro- 
copliahis  among  the  dn^psios,  whore  it  is  still  arranged  in  the  tcxt- 
IxH^ks;  but  alsi)  to  cv>nsidor  the  disturbances  of  nutrition,  by  which 
the  iiuality  of  the  fluids  of  hydrocephalus  and  those  of  spina  bifida 
might  have  otlercil  it  still  further  leading  principles.  If  we  seek, 
lun\  c\  or,  Si>mothing  ri>ww,»w  Knh  to  spina  bifida  and  hydrocephalus, 
wo  tind  that  Knh  disca>os  lx?gin  with  diseases  of  the  bones,  which 
.•u  iM*  tuMU  Uok  of  nutritive  material,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

FuMii  this  i^nnt  of  view,  all  the  symptoms  accompanying  hydro- 
vYphalus  autl  lx*longing  to  ii,  would  appear  in  a  ver\*  different  light. 
It  [tho  phvMv^K^^ical  schvx^lj  wvndd  have  discovered  as  cause,  the 
dotiviont  nutriti^Mi  v^f  the  K\SM\ns<  <ys:om,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
cranial  N^no>  oainun  c^^^w  "A*-»d  ca:inv>t  unite  with  each  other.  It 
hoiuv  toilows  :hat  tho  bra::u  Ix'-ir.i:  wiihout  ihe  necessai}' bony  sup- 
|\m;»  '!:*".!.<  ,:A5»*\  a:ui  >:'.\cv  r.v^  vacuum  can  N?  endured  in  its  sub- 
v.auvVx  \\a;o:\  t*u:  n*.x>>:  ivnwnul  rv^rularor  of  the  organism,  is 
a:n\^in;v\i  :o  tV.'.  ::;  tor  :';x*  \c:::riclo>  v^'f  the  brain,  and  their  contents, 
a*.v  t':K"  viur.cv,*Mo  nw.ora::::c  ^r-aci-Uxics..  bv  means  of  which  the 
v^a:»,i:v  N*f  v.c  *^:*  :*v  Vvai::  :v..i\  v^ftor.  Sc  nL^aIa^t^i  u-idiout  disturbing 
\;>  t\;v.v::x*:^>»  :':v\  :ako  v.i'*  waiv:  v^c  ::^x.  :r.  cv^UvxTraly  to  this  change. 
V'v  v\v^\*;:>  >\x:v,\  o::  t'jx"  *.v'*.:"17n.  iNrwsrnis  no  changeable  magni- 
t;-.J,c  **?'  ;'v.x  k. -.,:,  a  v. •.:;;:>  xV  v".;:s  :*.:  ;^«>  oe^x-lopaaenc  is  then  always 

k  «  k  «  «  •        ■ 

r^.v^.^i  : \'>*,*  *v^ ;:'.;>  x^*  \,*.:-,\:>  v\":vr:*':>e^r.55  and  obsemdoos,  the 
V.  ^•  ;^ ;  ■.  \  o  v  \  ^  *  v  \:  > :  .^  -  *  r\\  \*  w  ^  :  .-^^ : .  s.  vivV,  :n  :h:>  kixKl  of  hydrocepha- 
I'^i's  /v  *.vN\v-  M,v  *-:  ;.  :v  :>  IjIvx.  ic  "  the  >x:v>vsOKn,  dxis  sulkstanoe 
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is  not  drawn  in  proper  quantity  from  the  food,  whether  this  arises  from 
changes  in  the  process  of  digestion,  or  in  consequence  of  improper 
food,  and  all  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  hydrocephalus  may  be 
explained  from  this  cause.  Hence,  from  reasons  based  upon  natural 
laws,  phosphate  of  lime  is  to  be  given  to  the  patients. 

That  would  have  been  a  rational  induction  and  indication;  its  lead- 
ing principle  pointed  to  the  law  of  nutrition,  and  this  to  the  remedy^ 
although  on  account  of  various  conditions  it  alone  does  not  always 
suffice. 

To  this  is  added,  now,  the  deductive  confirmation  of  a  cure,  the 
exhibition  of  the  proper  dose  being  presupposed ;  for,  after  the  use  of 
this  remedy,  the  bones  of  tlie  skull  begin  sensibly  to  increase,  and, 
with  proportional  absorption  of  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  they  close 
and  not  unfrequently  their  circumference  is  diminished  with  remission, 
and,  finally,  disappearance  of  all  the  other  symptoms  accompanying 
the  hydrocephalus. 

After  such  experience  every  physician  should  watch  the  size  of  the 
fontanelles  of  children  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  interfere,  as  soon  as 
the  fontanelles  increase  in  size,  and  not  wait  till  the  disease  reaches 
the  last  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  and,  in  similar  cases,  he  will  tlien,  with 
certainty,  predict  the  same  result  In  this  process  the  expectation  of 
similar  cases  does  not  arise  from  an  incomplete  or  numerical  induc- 
tion, but  rests  upon  a  law  which  is  called  to  mind  by  former  facts, 
and  hence,  in  this  form,  belongs  to  the  category  of  rational  induC' 
tion. 

It  must  be  clear  where  that  empirical,  that  pure  empirical  and  that 
so-called  rational  treatment  of  the  Professor  is  to  be  placed.  That 
the  physiological  school  is  without  rational  induction  is  easy  enough 
to  be  shown  by  its  practice,  I  can  give  one  example  for  all,  from  the 
same  category,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  from  this  very  disease  of 
hydrocephalus. 

To  many  adherents  of  the  physiological  school,  the  curative  effect 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  hydrocephalus  is  known  empirically.  How- 
ever, since,  according  to  the  only  law  by  which  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  governed,  viz.,  the  law  of  causality,  they  follow  the  maxim  to 
continue  with  a  remedy  from  the  use  of  which  they  have  seen  a  favor- 
able tuni  in  the  course  of  a  disease,  and  continue  till  the  cure  is  com- 
pleted, they  deprive  themselves  of  the  most  happy  results. 

Thus,  in  hydrocephalus,  they  give  this  medicine  uninterruptedly, 
although  a  favorable  result  has  already  become  apparent;  yes,  indeed, 
even  because  they  have  observed  a  favorable  effect  from  the  drug,  to 
wit,  that  the  child  shows  appetite  again,  its   increased  thirst  dimin- 
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ishcs,  the  vomiting,  the  pain  in  the  bowels,  the  diasrhoca  do  not  return, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  notably 
increases,  for  this  very  reason  they  give  the  remedy  all  the  more  per- 
sistentlv,  even  if  not  in  increased  doses.  Thus,  however,  they  neces- 
sarily change  the  former  lack  of  phosphate  of  lime  into  an  over 
supply^  and,  as  soon  as  the  children  are  over-fed  with  it,  these  gentle- 
men are  surprised  that  the  same  children  begin  again  to  be  affected  in 
the  bowels,  vomit  all  their  food  again  and  suffer  with  diarrhcea, 
while  the  fever  returns,  the  fontanelles  begin  to  re-open,  the  skull 
increases  again  in  circumference,  the  brain-symptoms,  once  lost  to 
view,  return  again  with  asthma,  photophobia,  sleeplessness,  softening 
of  the  stomach,  hippocratic  face,  in  short,  just  the  symptoms,  corres- 
ponding exactly  with  all  those  by  which  previously  they  ought  to  have 
recognized  tlie  lack  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  organism  of  the  child. 
Now,  while  they  have  used  this  great  remedy  according  to  the  empir- 
ical rule  of  looking  for  similar  cases,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
others,  and,  hence  do  not  know  how  to  explain  the  return  of  the  pre- 
vious symptoms,  they  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that 
tlicy  have  given  too  little  yet,  and  hence  give  more,  and  thus,  in  their 
innocence,  produce  an  over-supply  of  the  drug,  which  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  death.  It  happens  by  far  the  most  frequently,  how- 
ever, that,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  aggravations,  these  gentlemen 
of  the  physiological  school,  on  account  of  their  incapacity  to  establish 
a  difTerential  diagnosis,  l)etween  the  consequences  of  a  morbid  cause, 
and  the  efTocts  of  the  reme<ly  given,  think  of  nothing  else,  than  that 
these  aggravations  must  have  been  produced  by  newly  occurring 
injurious  influences,  taking  cold,  errors  of  diet  and  the  like,  and  now 
make  the  most  unjustifiable,  utterly  arbitrary  and  blind  attacks,  and, 
with  the  treatment,  thence  arising,  lay  the  foundation  for  the  greatest 
mischief.  Thus,  had  they  had  at  their  command,  instead  of  their 
leading  maxim  of  effect,  a  rational  induction  for  the  establishment  of 
their  indication  and  their  curative  plan^  then  would  they  not  only  have 
seen  clearly  the  only  possible  ground  for  the  curative  influence  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  they  would  also  have  known,  at  the  first  sign 
of  the  relapse,  if  not  sooner,  yes,  even  from  the  similarity  of  the 
present  with  the  earlier  symptoms  of  disease,  how  to  diagnosticate 
differentially:  they  would  have  known  that  the  quality  of  the  drug 
had  now  become  injurious  by  reason  of  the  excessive  quantit}',  and 
they  could  have  known  how  to  remove  all  impediments  to  the  cure 
by  ceasing  to  administer  the  remedy  and  allowing  the  given  quantity 
to  work  out  its  effects.  Their  curative  plans  are  thus  characterized ; 
they  seek  to  treat  actively  in  order  that  the  organism  may  maintain 
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itself  passive  and  should  be  compelled  to  yield.     But  the  organism  is 
not  willing  to  do  this,  or  rather  cannot  do  it, 

§.84. 

Of  the  direct  cumtive  methods  of  the  Professor,  I  have  yet  to  men- 
tion the  specific  empiric  neutralization,  as  he  expresses  himself. 

The  idea  of  specification  is  borrowed  by  the  Therapy  of  the  school 
fh)m  speculative  Philosophy.  Nevertheless,  this  school  labors  inces- 
santly to  define  a  specific  treatment  from  its  Therapeutics,  Every 
force  of  the  corporeal  world  consists,  according  to  its  nature,  in  this, 
that  it  seeks  to  change  the  state  of  some  other  body  and  thereby 
exjieriences  a  change  itself.  The  sum  of  the  mutual  changes  is  then 
called  the  reciprocal  action ;  hence,  every  reciprocal  action  of  two  bodies 
and  their  forces  has  a  quality  or  form  peculiar  to  itself  alone,  hence 
specific^  which  is  distinguished  again  according  to  its  degree.  Hence 
Quinine,  by  itself,  is  not  a  specific,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  form  of 
the  reciprocal  action  into  which  it  enters  with  the  organism.  This 
may,  indeed,  be  various,  according  to  its  degree,  but  this,  as  is  mani- 
fest, does  not  affect  its  specific  nature.  Accordingly,  Qiiinine  itself 
can  only  be  called  specific^  in  so  far  as  every  substance  of  the  external 
world  is  in  general  a  specific;  as  it  is  dissimilar  to  certain  parts  of  the 
organism,  and  thus  is  attracted  by  them,  or  similar  and  is  repelled.  It 
is  impossible  that  all  parts  should  be  thus ;  but  only  separate  and  par- 
ticular parts. 

The  idea  of  a  specific  remedy  expresses  thus  a  mutual  relation 
between  it  and  parts  of  the  organism,  and  this  must  be  found  out 
empirically  by  physiological  drug-provings.  For  some  parts  of  the 
Ofganism  it  is  a  relation  of  immunity ;  for  others  one  of  attraction ; 
for  others  still,  one  of  repulsion^  and  this  ever  vice  versa.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  specific  form  of  intermittent  fever  which  is  cured  by 
Quinine  on  these  gronnds,  and,  as  regards  its  intensity^  by  the  quan^ 
tity^  or,  the  dose  of  Quinine  thereunto  corresponding. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are  many  forms  of  intermittent  fever  which 
show,  by  their  symptoms,  that  they  do  not  come  into  the  sphere  of  the 
specific  effects  of  Qiiinine,  at  the  best  in  part  only,  and  then  they  are 
not  cured  by  Quinine;  sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  are  suppressed  for  a 
while,  but  the  general  state  of  the  patient  has  thereby  become  worse, 
the  fever  returns  again,  or  instead  of  that,  sequelae  ensue. 

Thus,  for  example,  one  of  these  forms  of  intermittents  is  sjjecifically 
characterized  as  follows :  the  chill  occurs  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
continuing  the  whole  night  through,  with  no  heat  or  sweat  following. 
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and  not  till  four  A.  M.  is  the  apyrexia  complete.  This  form  of  inteii«' 
mittent  does  not  yield  at  all  to  Quinine.  If  we  misundeTNtood,  noW| 
the  law  of  specification,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pliysiological 
school,  which  considers  an  emetic  likewise  as  a  specific,  because  it 
almost  always  produces  vomiting,  then  we  shall  often  apply  the  causal 
law  no  less  amiss,  and  often  think  that  the  quantity  may  have  been  too 
Bmall,  We  should,  perhiips,  in  such  cases,  increase  the  dose  of  Qui* 
nine,  but  find  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  fever  not  only  did  not 
cease,  but  dropsy  or  consumption  would  ensue,  because  Quinine  must 
necessarily  produce  ihese  sequelic,  which  belong,  according  to  experir 
ence,  to  the  specification  of  its  reciprocal  action  with  the  organism; 
must  produce  them,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  intensity,  which 
naturally  increases  with  the  quantity,  hence,  when  given  in  larger 
quantities,  and  for  a  long  time,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  physiologic^ 
school,  in  the  so-called  obstinate  cases. 

According  to  this  law  of  specification,  §,  27,  or,  of  the  difference  of 
species-,  the  laws  of  formation  and  shape  are  permanent,  through  all 
changes  of  phenomena,  as  long  as  the  conditions  thereto  exist.  The 
designation  "specific"  thus  belongs,  not  only  to  separate  bodies  of  the 
external  world  and  their  forces,  but  also  to  their  combinations,  with 
the  organism,  into  a  new  form  of  reciprocal  action,  and  this  we 
obsen'e  most  manifestly  in  dnig-provings,  which  are  undertaken 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  art  of  observation  and  of  experiment. 


Hence  Quinine  is  no  specific  against  intermittent  fever  in  general, 
but  only  in  relation  to  a  particular  specific  form  thereof.  Still  mors 
untrue  is  it  to  say,  with  Wunderlich,  that  the  Sulphate  [of  Quinine^ 
is  a  specific  against  lead  poisoning,  or  that  it  produces  an  empirical 
specific  neutralization;  for  the  sulphates,  in  lead  poisoning,  enter  into 
a  chemical  combination  with  the  lead  itself,  without  the  aid  of  the 
organism,  and  form  a  third  body,  foreign  also  to  the  organism,  although 
at  the  same  time  harmless,  while  the  Qiiinine,  unchanged,  is  dis- 
charged by  the  urine,  as  at  least  the  experiments  of  the  physiological 
school  teach. 

The  ignorance  of  this  school,  touching  the  law  of  specification, 
cannot  be  more  clearly  expressed  than  in  its  own  words,  where  it 
identifies  it  with  neutralization.  Only  such  a  substance  is  to  be  called 
a  specific  which,  alone  and  without  other  aid,  in  its  reciprocal  action 
with  a  specific  form  of  disease,  can  restore  again,  without  fail,  the 
previous  normal  type  in  a  functional  or  nutritive  manner,  just 
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malarial  air  of  the  marshes,  under  certain  conditions,  times  and  places, 
always  produces  the  same  specific  form  of  intermittent  fever.  That 
many  physicians,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  reciprocal  effects 
and  forms  of  marsh  atmosphere,  with  those  arising  from  the  abuse  of 
Quinine,  often  cannot  tell  whether  a  case  of  intermittent  is  produced 
by  the  former  cause  or  the  latter,  does  not  at  all  change  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature;  though  the  character  of  danger  will  naturally  stand 
out  all  the  more  prominently.  The  physiological  school  lacks  the  law 
of  prognosis  for  differential  diagnosis  and  for  answering  the  question, 
which  is  the  effect  of  the  morbid  cause,  and  which  of  the  remedy. 

In  short,  a  so-called  rational  therapeutic  method  or  manner  of  treat- 
ment, can  and  must  rest  on  natural^  and  hence,  necessary  laws,  and 
not  be  regelated  according  to  other  subjective  ideas.  It  has  to  con- 
sider, not  only  one  or  another  part  of  the  disease,  it  must^  on  the 
contrary,  always  seek  to  act  curatively  upon  the  whole  form  of  the 
disease  in  hand,  upon  its  totality  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and, 
where  it  is  possible,  with  only  one  substance  from  the  outer  world, 
because^  generally^  hut  one  cause  produces  the  totality  of  the  disease. 
There  is,  hence,  only  this  so-called  rational  therapeutic  method,  and 
thus  only  one. 

That  physiological  medicine  is  certainly  incompetent  for  such  a 
task,  does  not  alter  this  truth  at  all.  This  school  has,  thus  far,  reached 
the  point  only  of  contesting,  on  the  ground  of  its  customary  patch-work, 
this  truth,  (the  reality  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  demonstiatc,)  while 
it  would  be  more  rational,  by  experiment  and  obsei*vation,  to  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge  thereof. 

§.  86. 

Before  we  can  speak,  in  general,  of  a  treatment  or  method,  accord- 
ing to  which  cures  should  be  undertaken,  we  must  have  examined 
the  way  in  which  drugs  operate.  Even  in  this  respect,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  experiments  of  Homoeopathy  and  those  of  the 
physiological  school,  as  regards  principles.  The  principle  of  the  Hom- 
ceopathic  school  consists  in  this,  to  find  the  law  of  reciprocal  action 
between  any  single  drug  and  the  organism ;  that  of  the  physiological 
in  this,  to  discover  a  causality,  which  may  be  directed  against  the 
disease.  Hence  the  experiments  differ  less  than  the  conclusions  based 
upon  them. 

Let  us  return  again  now,  to  our  Professor  extraordinarius,  Privat- 
docent.,  §.  78,  because  his  experiments,  and  the  assertions  based  upon 
them,  present  many  points  of  view,  as  examples  of  a  neglected  art  of 
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I  the  whole,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Dlis  ' 


observation,  and, 

minorum  gentium,  but  is  the  one  who  has  furnished  decidedly  the 
most,  and  tlie  most  prominent  items,  as  regards  a  fundamenLiI  knowl- 
edge of  Materia  Medica,  under  tlie  banner  of  the  physiological  school. 
In  the  same  work  on  the  relation  of  the  size  of  the  dose  to  the 
amount  of  the  effect,  he  says,  among  other  things,  that,  if  P.  O^  owes 
its  efficiency  to  its  remarkable  relation  with  Kali,  it  wotild  make  a 
very  great  difference,  according  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  in  case  of 
patients  in  ■whom  it  -would  develop  similar  affinities  as  with  those  in 
healthy  whether  it  produces  a  retention  of  the  Kali,  when  given  in 
small  doses,  or  an  active  excretion  of  the  same,  when  given  in  larger  _ 


In  the  meantime  I  take  notice  of  this  confession,  accidentally 
uttered,  less  because  it  may  scr\-e  as  a  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  adduced  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  than  because  the  phys- 
iological school  seeks  to  establish  the  opposite  view,  whenever  it 
undertakes  to  attack  Homo^opatliy. 

"Thus  it  is  the  balances  and  burette,"  cries  this  same  extraor- 
dinary Professor  again,  "  by  which  we  can  learn,  without  any  doubt, 
whether  any  substance  desetres  the  name  of  dmg.  One  will  not, 
henceforth,  venture  to  speak  of  the  so-called  dynamic  drugs,  for  we 
know,  that  force  is  the  expre^ion  of  matter.  As  those  instruments  in 
chemistry  and  physics  made  a  final  end  of  forces  without  ponderable 
and  measurable  matter,  so  they  will,  in  materia  medica,  furnish  the 
proof  that  curative  forces  are  dependent  upon  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical properties  of  ponderable  matter." 

The  latter,  in  some  respects,  no  one  will  deny;  nevertheless,  in  sub- 
sequent paragraphs,  we  will  demonstrate  that  curative  forces  are 
dependent  upwn  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  even  of  impon- 
derable matter.  Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  these  experi- 
menLs  with  P.  Oj  that  it  is  the  balance  and  burette  which,  under  all 
relations,  mark  substances  as  drugs.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  we 
speak  of  matter  which  produces  diseases  or  of  substances  which  pro- 
duce cures,  because,  in  both  cases,  the  same  general  laws  hold  good, 
so  that,  indeed,  each  may  be  measured  by  the  other.  But  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  that  balance  and  that  burtttc  with  which  the  Professor 
could  have  weighed  or  determined  the  physical  ijuality  of  a  motion, 
for  example,  of  a  fever  produced  by  a  remedy,  etc. ;  then  I  could  very 
easily  reach  the  bottom  of  the  laivs  of  therapeutics.  Meithercanwe 
wait  till  themistry  has  found,  for  us,  the  affinities  which  exist  between 
the  substances  of  (he  external  world  and  those  of  the  organisn 
together   with    their   equivalents;    hence  we   must,  for   the    ■ 
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measure  the  motions,  which  we  see  appear  in  such  chemical  cc^mbi- 
nations,  and  that  will  be  quite  sufficient 

§.87. 

Having,  in  the  above,  discussed  the  contrast  between  pathology  and 
physiology,  I  must  now,  in  opposition  to  such  assertions,  indicate  tiie 
difference  between  chemistry  and  therapeutics. 

The  chemist  takes  a  substance  which  he  wishes  to  examine,  in  order 
to  learn  how  it  is  related  to  others,  hence,  he  must  also  tiikc  these 
others  and  bring  them  into  such  a  form  that  they  may,  with  certainty^ 
enter  into  combinations. 

By  this  he  learns  the  combinations  and  separations,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  force  of  attraction  or  affinities  of  bodies,  but  a  force 
of  repulsion  he  knows  not  at  all;  for  even  chemical  separation^  accord- 
ing to  chemical  observation,  is  only  accomplished  by  the  variety  in  the 
degree  of  the  attraction  of  separate  bodies.  Hence  we  have  chemi- 
cally the  simple,  double  or  predisposing  affinity.  In  this,  weight  is 
decisive  here;  the  qualities  may  be  weighed  together  with  the  quan- 
tities, because^  for  chemistry^  no  discrimination  can  be  made  between 
the  two.  and  the  most  decisive  token  of  a  chemical  union  is  made  onlv 
by  the  proportions  of  weight  under  which  this  union  takes  place, 
from  which  finally  the  combining  weights,  or  the  equivalent^  are 
determined.  This,  naturally,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
balance  and  ournette,  and  with  bodies  which  can  be  had  separate. 

In  comparing  relations  of  combination,  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen 
have  been  taken  as  units,  to  which  all  results  are  to  be  referred. 

The  great  difference,  however,  between  this  chemical  process  and 
that  of  Therapeutics,  consists  in  this,  that  Tlierapeutics  has  to  do  with 
bodies  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  organism  in  their  combinations 
with  those  of  the  outer  world.  But,  in  order  to  learn  how  they  are 
related  to  each  other,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  separately^  parts 
of  the  living  organism  from  its  whole,  in  order  to  establish  their  rela- 
tions to  other  bodies,  provided  we  wish  to  go  to  work  in  an  exact 
manner,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art  of  experiment;  for,  we  find 
in  the  organism,  not  only  forces  of  attraction  between  its  substances, 
but  also  farces  of  repulsion^  as  in  all  processes  which  occur  in  mole- 
cular motions,  and  these  can  only  be  observed  in  the  form  of  a  unit^ 
while,  in  the  parts  separated  from  the  whole,  they  can  be  obser\cd 
only  in  a  changed  state,  or  not  at  all.  Hence,  there  follow,  from  com- 
binations of  the  outer  world,  forms  of  reciprocal  action  in  the  organ- 
ism, whereby,  from  the  quantities,  only  the  degree  of  the  intensity. 
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but.  frmn  iU  motions,  its  qualities  announce  themselves;  p^ 
relations  to  particular  organs,  tissues,  etc.,  which  can  be  recognized 
by  changed  forms  of  nutriticm  and  function.  These  combinations, 
too,  we  mutt  be  able  to  refer  back  to  two  units,  viz.,  first  to  that  of 
the  proportional  oscillation  within  the  constant  sum  of  the  substances 
and  force*  of  which  the  specification  of  the  organism  Is  composed, 
and  then  to  that  of  the  changed  form  of  these  substances,  forces  and 
OKilbtions  in  consequence  of  patholo^cal  causes.  But  since,  in  gen- 
crnl,  imlh  no  quantity  of  substances  of  the  external  world,  which  arc 
intended  to  be  used  in  proving  the  fonn  of  their  reciprocal  action  with 
the  organism,  any  unit  is  given,  to  which  such  obtained  combinations 
could  be  referred,  it  is  necessary  that  these  quantities  should  be  proved 
or  observed,  not  only  from  their  medium,  for  which  the  traditional 
dotes  might  answer,  to  their  maximum  of  intoxication,  but  also  from 
their  medium  back  again  to  their  niinimum.  Hence  these  provinga 
could  not  be  considered  as  complete  w^ith  any  one  particular  quanti^. 


The  essential  difTerences  between  chemical  processes,  those  of  phys* 
iological  provings  and  therapeutical  treatment,  are  thus  evident,  so  that 
chemical  CKperiences  may,  indeed,  throw  some  light  upon  a  few  of 
these  latter,  but  never  can  furnish  any  governing  principles  for  a 
curative  procedure.  Hence  the  balance  and  burette  can  only  be 
used  in  a  very  limited  manner,  and  only  for  ascertaining  the  final  pro- 
ducts of  such  provings,  from  which  alike  restricted  conclusions  may 
be  drawn,  regarding  Physiology  and  Therapeutics,  in  the  fii 
second  deductive  operation.  Force  is,  indeed,  the  expression  of  mat^' 
ter,  but  the  force  of  matter  does  not  act  according  to  its  volume 
merely,  hut  also  according  to  the  velocity  which  it  is  capable  of 
imparting  to  another  body.  In  the  chemical  combination  of  two 
simple  bodies,  the  specific  gravity  naturally  decides,  for  it  gives,  at  the 
same  time,  the  measure  of  the  quality  for  this  end;  but  with  drug<^ 
the  force  of  their  quantity  within  the  indivisible  organism  is  to  be 
separated  essentially,  for  the  art  of  obsen-ation,  fi-om  their  motion  or 
quality,  which  latter  must  exert  a  diflerenl  influence  upon  different 
qualities  of  the  organic  parts.  Whether  a  substance  deserves  the 
name  of  a  drug,  hence,  depends  not  upon  its  quantity  as  shown  by 
the  balance  and    burette    but,  mainly  upon  \ts.  imponderable  quality. 

We  observed,  after  various  doses  of  Belladonna,  a  series  of  phenom- 
ena occurring  in  various  progression,  one  after  the  otlier.  according  io 
time,  and  these  momenLi  of  time,  within  which  tlie  quality 
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Belladonna  produced  changes  according  to  form  and  locality,  we  can 
as  easily  measure,  as  the  intensities  resulting  from  the  quantities 
thereto  used.  We  have,  hence,  in  this  respect  also  the  advantage  over 
chemistry,  which  keeps  a  measure  only  for  quantities,  but  not  for 
qualities. 

While,  moreover,  these  reciprocal  effects  of  drugs  determine  for  us, 
at  the  same  time,  the  measure  of  the  organic,  physiological  or  patho- 
logical resistance^  we  possess  in  therapeutics,  with  them  also,  a  meas- 
ure for  the  movements  of  the  pathological  qualities  and  their  quantities, 
as  soon  as  we  do  not  start  arbitrarily,  with  a  traditional  medium  of 
dose,  but  proceed  according  to  the  law  of  the  art  of  experiment  For, 
what  we  perceive  in  bodies  and  designate  as  qualities,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  variety  of  their  quantity. 

Thus  we  obtain,  by  such  investigations,  the  most  exact  equivalents 
of  motion  between  the  accidental  influences  of  substances  of  the  outer 
world  upon  the  organism,  and  those  of  drugs.  Even  upon  these 
grounds.  Therapy  must  go  its  own  way,  undiverted  by  its  elementary 
sciences,  and  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  late  annoying  demands 
of  physicians,  upon  chemists,  as  soon  as  these  gentlemen  have  learned 
their  own  powers. 

§.89. 

In  the  inductions  from  his  experiments,  we  miss,  moreover,  in  the 
case  of  that  Professor,  every  useful  leading  principle;  they  were  experi- 
ments from  curiosity.  Unable  to  raise  himself  above  the  usual  level 
of  his  powers  of  thought,  he  is  surprised  by  his  own  exf>eriment,  and 
overlooks  the  very  principal  thing,  viz.,  to  reflect  upon  the  circum" 
stances  under  which  small  doses  of  drugs  can  produce  the  converse  of 
larger.  He  is  blind  to  the  law,  that  the  effect  never  can  be  explained 
by  a  cause,  where  a  reciprocal  action  comes  into  play,  but  only  by  the 
conditions  which  form  the  combined  event.  All  this  happened  to 
him  acconling  to  the  law  of  the  lower  train  of  thought  The  habit 
of  thinking,  according  to  this  lower  train  of  thought,  as  heretofore, 
and  not  otherwise,  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  him,  that  not  even  an  experi- 
ment is  able  to  resolve  his  doubt;  on  the  contrary,  it  adds  new  doubts 
to  his  old,  and  he  prefers  rather  to  despise  those  who  would  have  led 
him  into  the  right  path,  than  to  ask  for  their  counsel. 

If  his  inductive  conclusions  are  erroneous,  it  happens  in  consequence 
of  his  extreme  adherence  to  the  modern  experimental  tendency  of  our 
times,  and  he  is  all  the  less  able  to  raise  himself  to  abstractions. 
While   induction  rests  upon  external   observation  of  the   material 
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world,  abstracdon  draws  its  conclusions  paitly,  indeed,  from  external  1 
observation,   but  partly,   also,    from   observation   of  our  inner  self.  I 
Without   all  mathematics,  ^vithout  an  extensive  acquaintance  ^ 
tlic  laws   of  Nature,   abstractions   are   impossible;    they   degenerate  J 
always  into  empty  hypotheses.     It  is  impossible  for  a  child,  who  has  j 
once  seen  the  blade  of  a  knife  in  water,  at  once  to  make  the  abstrac-  I 
tion  that  all  other  bodies  would  be  similarly  refracted.     Not  induction^  J 
but  abstraction  is  the  indication  not  only  of  a  microacopiciil  thinking,  I 
but  also  of  one  according  to  natural  laws.     The  fatuity  of  thought)  I 
however,  is  not  simply  bom ;  it  develops  itself  the  more  rapidly  when  it  1 
\i  educated.     With  the  art  of  experiment  alone,  the  teachers  do  not  J 
attain  to  making  discoveries,  and  so  little  do  the  pupils  attain  to  it,  I 
that,  for  many  years,  Ihe  young  gentlemen  often  have  been  sent  home  I 
from  the  universities  with  such  a  want  of  experience  in  the  art  of  J 
abstraction,  that  they  are  hardly  qualified  for  assistants.     On  the  c 
trary,  they  possess  all  the  greater  practice  in  the  art  of  experiment,  bjr 
which  they  stupefy  many  a  Nestor  of  medicine  who  has  kept  behind 
in  these  things,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  complain  of  their 
practical  uselcssncss  in  consequence  of  their  acquired  fidelity  to  con- 
victions, wiiich,  in  every  other  direction,  is  as  much  to  be  praised  as 
it  is  to  be  condemned  in  the  domain  of  science. 

If  our  experimenter  hud  become  familiar,  if  not  with  the  lav^  of 
proportional  oscillation  tliereto  belonging,  at  least  with  the  laws  of 
reciprocal  action,  then,  in  the  place  of  his  unfruitful  conclusions,  he 
would  have  abstracted,  from  his  experiments,  this  law :  in  the  reciprocal 
actioii  with  the  organism,  all  substances  of  the  external  world  produce 
a  specific  form  of  this  action  to  a  certain  degree,  from  which  point, 
onward,  the  form  of  this  reciprocal  action  is  so  changed,  that  it,  as  we 
are  wont  to  say,  turns  into  its  contrary.  Then  would  he,  instead  of  \ 
throwing  a  skeptical  crumb  at  the  feet  of  Homteopathy,  which  i& 
simply  ignored,  have  cried  out,  t'lp-^na!  Hahnemann  gave  you  an 
hypothesis,  I  —  the  law!  and  the  blame  lies  upon  the  prevailing 
uncritical  skepticisms,  that  this  could  not  have  happened. 

Finally,    it  was    not    worth    tlie    while    to   make   such   a   bustle 
about  the  results  of  these  experiments,  as  others  have  already  found 
the  same.     Thus,  both  Kali  and  Natr.  nitricum,  when  taken  i 
n.illy,  during  the  first  days,  pi'otluce  an  increased  excretion  of  urea,  but   ( 
under  a  continued  use,  a  diminished  one.     The  same  holds  good,  sAso, 
with  the  eliminations  of  Quinine.     Indeed,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  j 
the  physiological  school  even,  there  are  many  such  occurrences  to  bo  -j 
read. 
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Another  adherent  of  this  school,  made,  for  four  months,  the  most 
exact  observations  upon  himself  possible,  and  found  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  oxyures  were  passed  when  the  moon  was  waning,  and 
only  about  one-fourth,  while  it  was  waxing,  l^he  greatest  results 
were  observed  during  the  last  quarter,  up  to  the  new  moon,  both  as 
regards  the  number  of  days  and  the  quantities  in  which  the  worms 
were  discharged.  Hence^  he  considered  that  the  popular  opinion 
about  the  more  copious  discharge  of  oxyures  during  the  waning  of 
the  moon,  was  well  founded,  and  found  it  rational  to  commence  worm 
cures,  as  far  as  oxyures  are  concerned,  at  the  time  of  the  waning  moon, 
especially  eight  days  afler  the  full  moon,  although^  in  this  statement, 
he  guards  himself  against  all  exclusiveness.  The  good  man  did  not 
know  that  the  proscribed  Homoeopathy  had  attained  this  truth  long 
^o.  At  the  same  time,  the  corresponding  remedies  are  in  her  posses- 
sion, and  she  knows  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  just  the  contrary 
obtains  from  what  the  learned  gentleman  observed  in  his  own  person. 
But  now,  upon  his  high  authority^  the  popular  worm-cure  will  become 
rational.  We  cannot  obtain  a  Therapeia  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  nay,  not  even  a  rational  one,  so  easily  as  that. 

§.  90. 

The  confirmation  or  non-confirmation  of  such  assertions  is  furnished 
only  by  the  logical  instrument  of  Therapeutics  in  specie;  for  all 
previous  forms  of  the  art  of  observation  do  not  suffice  thereto. 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  Therapeutics  to  solve  the  problem  of 
progress  within  one  given  domain ;  it  must  discover  the  law  of  effecl 
from  various  efforts,  that  is  from  those  even  of  the  changed  organism , 
it  must  hence  learn  to  know  the  laws  of  causes  and  conditions  of  two 
domains,  quite  distinct  from  each  other  in  their  mutual  effects,  and 
must  also  be  able  to  determine  beforehand  the  common  result  thereof. 

I  intentionally  touch  lightly,  in  the  course  of  these  lines,  upon  sub 
jects  which  cannot  be  investigated  by  experiment.  In  such  cases, 
natural  laws  and  forms  of  inference  must  serve  us  as  clues,  and  facts 
as  verification.  In  this  situation,  the  practicing  physician  daily  finds 
himself  with  his  peculiar  art  of  observation. 

Experiment^  truly,  permits  innumerable  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, which  are  not  found  in  nature.  But,  along  with  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  separate  for  ourselves  a  natural 
phenomenon  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  investigation ;  then  we  can 
transpose  it  in  unlimited  extent  as  to  circumstance,  in  order  to  inquire 
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known  object  after  aDOther  into 


after  in  lawi,  while  we  introduce  o 
the  espcrimenL 

But,  if  it  H  Dot  in  ixir  power  to  prodnce  or  separxte  a  natuial  phe- 
Domenun.  ihcn  an  experiment  is  impracticable.  Thos  it  is  in  Therapy. 
Hen^  tlxm,  wc  cannot  aatune  as  causes,  morbid  mattets,  or  the 
•u^allcd  remedies,  and  see  for  the  fir^  time,  at  the  bed-side,  what 
they  bring  forth ;  that  wc  must  know  befordmnd.  But  even  tbe  efiects, 
the  pathtJogical  processes  and  products,  cannot  be  taken,  in  order  to 
inquire  Ijy  wAa/  they  have  been  brought  forth. 

Hence  it  only  remains  that  we  take  causes  outside  of  Therapeutics, 
and  previously  observe  their  effects  upon  the  relatively  healthy,  and 
this  can  l>c  <lone  by  physiological  drug-prm-ings.  Then  we  can  take 
the  snmc  causes  in  order  to  observe  whether  the  same  effect  docs  not 
fail  in  tlie  sick,  and  whether  they  fulfill  the  object  therewith  connected. 

For  tilts,  now,  the  logical  instrument  of  deduction  serves  us.  It  con- 
sists in  three  opcrBtions.  The  first  is  a  direct  induction,  &oni  experi- 
ments and  observations  already  completed,  lience  from  the  physiological 
proving^  of  drugs  in  relation  to  the  circle  of  the  reciprocal  acticHi  of 
each  substance  proved,  with  tlic  organism. 

The  second  is  a  further  leading  principle,  deduced  from  Xh&jirst,  for 
the  undertaking  of  new  experiments  and  observations,  which  principle 
is  directed  to  tliis,  to  inquire  whether  those  substances,  proved  even  in 
the  altered  combinations  of  diseased  life,  find  useful  application  for 
curative  purposes  or  not. 

But  the  third  operation,  without  which  the  two  previous  have  no 
other  value  than  that  of  a  supposition,  presents  the  verifiealion  orfalsi- 
JicatioH  of  the  two  previously  made  suppositions,  with  regard  to  the 
aim  contemplated  at  the  sick-bed. 

If,  now,  the  first  and  third  operations  have  been  completed,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessary  and  fully  expressed  rules,  then  a  law  of  specifi- 
cation is  always  found,  from  which  then,  according  to  the  no  leas  com- 
pletely fixed  rules  of  abstraction.,  such  indications  and  prognoses  may 
be  established,  as  will  permit  us  to  look  no  longer  for  a  contingent, 
but  a  necessary  result,  for  all  future  similiu-  cases,  and  which  are  free 
from  the  fallacies  ex  post  and  present  the  surest  token  of  a  Therapy 
based  upon  natural  laws;  for  if  the  sphere  of  the  effects  of  a  remedy 
have  become  known  to  us  by  its  proving  upon  the  healthy;  if  wc  have 
further,  a  case  of  disease,  in  which  the  morbid  cause  has  affected  the 
game  parts  as  that  drug  did  in  the  healthy,  then  there  is  given  to  us, 
with  the  drug,  as  soon  as  we  have  applied  it,  the  inown  cause  which 
must  have  produced  a  change  in  the  same  organic  parts,  whether  in 
case  of  alleviation  or  aggravation.     In  both  cases  must  this  effect  of 
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the  drug  be  different  from  the  morbid  cause,  and  correspond  with  it 
only  as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned.  Hence,  we  possess,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  procedure,  a  conclusion  from  the  specific  range  of  an 
effect  which  has  ensued^io  a  known  cause^  hence,  no  ex  post  conclusion, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  physiological  school,  which  does  not  know  the  full 
compass  of  the  effect  of  its  remedies. 

Aforeaver^  because  the  physiological  school  utterly  lacks  this  logical 
instrument^  all  its  remedies  have  become  gradually  obsolete.  The 
most  precious  remedies,  approved  for  centuries,  it  throws  away,  but 
not  at  all  because  they  have  actually  become  unfit  for  use,  as  might 
chance  from  the  tooth  of  time,  but  because,  in  want  of  deductive 
reasons  for  using  them  according  to  natural  laws,  all  remedies,  with- 
out exception,  refuse  their  8er\'ices.  It  hence  rightly  despises  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  or  rather  it  would,  according  to  its  pretended  exact 
tendency,  rightfully  despise  all  authority  and  commendations,  if  it 
would  conform  thereto  confessedly  in  practice^  which  it  apparently 
carries  on  independentiy  of  its  theory  ;  for  it  has  no  substitute  for  that 
which  is  rejected,  and  knows  not  how  to  deliver  itself  from  the 
dilemma  of  this  theory  and  practice. 

What  an  uproar  there  was,  for  instance,  at  the  wonders  that  Kreo- 
sote,  Napthalin,  etc,  did  —  in  many  cases  —  and  now  no  adherent  of 
this  school  thinks  any  more  of  using  these  indispensable  remedies, 
because  they  are,  for  him,  without  indications  based  on  natural  laws, 
to  seek  which,  the  prevalent  skepticism  does  not  permit,  and  for 
which  the  prevailing  curiosity  for  experimental  results  finds  no  time. 
Thus  the  Therapeutist  needs  two  different  experiments  to  acquire  that 
experience^  which  he  must  carry  with  him  to  every  sick-bed.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  them  we  may  call  the  first  experiment,  for  the  first 
deductive  operation,  the  primitive  ;  the  second,  for  the  third  deductive 
operation,  the  demonstrative^  since  it  has  to  furnish  the  confirmation 
of  the  presumption  from  the  second  deductive  operation. 

Proud  of  its  physiological  acquisitions  in  modern  times,  the  phys- 
iological school  labors  to  repudiate  everything  old^  a  priori^  as  if  our 
predecessors  had  been  incapable  of  making  observations  and  practical 
experiences.  It  rejects  them,  however,  as  it  does  everything  not 
brought  forth  by  itself. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  medicine,  does  it  condemn  and  despise 
more  than  the  signatures  of  the  old  physicians,  who  are  said  to  have 
drawn  conclusions  from  the  external  characteristics  of  a  substance  as 
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regards  its  effect  in  diseases,  Thus,  according  to  the  ancie 
italis  must  be  of  use  in  blood-diseases,  because  its  flowers  are  adonied 
with  blood-colored  dots;  Euphrasia  was  famous  as  a  remedy  for  the 
eyes,  because  it  liad  a  black  spot  in  its  corolla,  wliich  looked  like  the 
pupil.  The  lungs  of  a  fox  must  be  a  specific  against  asthma,  because 
this  animal  has  a  very  vigorous  respiration,  and,  forsooth,  what  is 
called  ncttlt-tea  must  afford  relief  in  nettle  rash,  etc  The  physiolog- 
ical school  of  the  present  day,  on  ihc  contrary,  knows  no  other  point 
of  support  than  tlie  bioU^ical  anil  etiological  conditions,  or  the  path- 
ological products,  in  order  to  find  a  substance  which  may  serve  as  a 
remedy.  But  are  its  conclusions  a  whit  better  than  the  conclusions 
of  the  ancients  from  their  signatures?  Because  fever  has  the  signa- 
ture of  hciit,  remedies  must  be  used  which  abstract  heat;  this  is  a 
conclusion  the  same  in  form  and  value  as  that,  because  nettle-rash 
burns,  stinging  nettle-tea  must  be  drank.  1  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
have  more  respect  for  the  physicians  of  earlier  times,  and  presume  that 
they  made  those  so-cidled  conclusions  from  signatures  a  fosleriori, 
though  incpncctly.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  first  observed  the 
Buccenft  of  thcitc  remedies,  and  then  sought,  from  some  of  tlieir  exter- 
nal peculiarities,  a  suitable  characteristic  according  to  the  notions  of 
thoKc  times;  that  thus  the  result  was  the  main  thing,  and  the  explana- 
tion entirely  h  sccoudary  mutter;  that,  consequently,  in  the  making  of 
new  cxiKrimeitts  witli  such  substances,  a  guiding  principle,  not  at  all 
useless,  is  presented;  for,  to  subordinate  accidentally  observed  &cts 
to  the  necessary  laws  of  nature,  ever  remains  a  maxim  of 
Thus,  tile  only  question  is,  to  institute  new  experiments  and  observa- 
tions to  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  maxim,  rather  than  to 
reject  them  with  self-complacent  conceit  of  wisdom, 


As  on  example  of  a  logical  deduction,  the  following  may  serre: 
Among  other  diseases,  I  sought  a  remedy  for  the  so-called  hamid 
asthma,  notwithstanding  it  is  held  incurable  by  the  schooL  Tlw 
disease,  usual  with  people  of  advanced  years,  begins  with  dmxik 
catarrh  and  the  symptoms  of  tcdejtia  of  the  lungs,  Over  the  whole 
chest  may  be  heard  strong,  snoring,  bubbling,  now  rattling  and  vam 
whisding  sounds;  frequently  the  hand  laid  upon  the  chest 
them,  and  they  are  heard  at  some  distance,  and  are  a]wa\~s  . 
with  accelerated,  short  breath,  amounting  to  sulTocation  even, 
corresponding  heaving  of  the  chest,  and  frequenUy  with  cov^ 
inability  to  expectorate,     Sometimee,  m  light  cases,  howevcs',  tfae 
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no  cstsrrh  present,  and  only  persistent  shortness  of  breath,  which  does 
not  permit  the  least  bodily  motion  without  provoking  a  paroxysm  of 
asthmx. 

It  never  afforded  me  any  consolation,  on  the  death  of  a  patient,  who 
had  intrusted  himself  to  my  care,  to  assume  that  this  event  had  been 
declared  inevitable  by  the  school.  I  cannot  quiet  myself  by  the  unsat- 
isfactory results  of  others.  For  it  is  essentially  in  the  calling  of  the 
physician  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  school,  and  never  to  forsalce, 
for  a  moment,  the  path  of  progress.  Though  I  had  sought  in  vain 
for  long  years,  yet  the  observation  would  give  me  no  rest,  that  in 
examining  patients  who  had  died  of  humid  asthma,  1  generally  found 
nothing  of  that  which  auscultation  and  percussion  indicated  during 
life,  diat  is,  none  of  those  enormous  accumulations  of  mucus  in  the 
lungs.  This  fact  led  me  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  disturbance  of 
Htitrition  or  a  paralysis  of  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  At  length  I  found, 
with  our  predecessors  in  their  signatures,  the  connection  of  die  lungs 
of  a  fox  with  the  asthma. 

If,  now,  any  oi^n  or  dssiie  lacks  the  substance  specilically  belong- 
ing tliereto,  or  if  it  cannot  be  introduced  or  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  organism,  then  it  must  naturally  perish  with  hunger;  that  such 
a  process  was  probable  in  humid  asthma,  followed  from  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  experiment  of 
using  die  lungs  of  a  healthy  animal  was  now  permitted. 

The  physiological  school  announces,  indeed,  that,  in  humid  asthma, 
^e  must  seek  to  promote  expectoration,  even  by  emetics,  because  the 
removal  of  tlie  masses  of  mucus  preventing  respiration  and  the  form- 
ation of  the  blood,  is  the  main  thing;  or,  it  gives  diuretics  because 
this  asthma  becomes  dropsy  of  the  chest ;  or  narcotics,  to  diminish  the 
necessity  for  respiration,  or  to  relieve  the  paroxysms  of  suffocation. 
The  ancients,  however,  thought  the  lung  of  a  fox  lo  be  a  specific 
remedy  against  asthma,  because  the  fox  had  powerful  lungs.  Which 
indication,  now,  is  the  better  founded?  The  ancients  sought  to  ion- 
nect.  with  a  rule,  an  effect  frequently  observed  at  the  bed-side;  the 
modems  seek  no  rule,  but  to  combat  the  phenomena  seen  at  the  Ived- 
side  as  abnormal.  But  we  know  that  the  curative  metliod  iii  the 
modems,  in  these  cases,  cannot  prevent  death ;  thus,  it  ought  tii  fie  our 
task  to  investigate  the  usefulness  of  the  other.  In  such  cu«s,  tfie 
ancients  gave  fox  lung  as  a  food,  without  hesitation. 

But  since  heat,  and  especially  boiling  or  roasting,  partially  changes 
tile  molecular  states  of  all  bodies,  I  wished  to  avoid  this,  as  'well  as 
the  influence  of  the  stomach  upon  it,  etc,  in  fine,  I  tiiturated  a  grain 
of  the  dried  lung  of  a  fox  with  a  hundred  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  in 
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i  iQUch  at  possible,  to  set  free  the  molecules.  Since,  further,  fox 
lung  is  Used  by  many  as  an  article  of  diet,  there  could  be  no  special 
danger  in  using  it  on  the  slci^  without  a  previous  proving  upon  the 
healthy. 

§•  93- 

The  results  surpassed  all  expectation.  The  first  patient  was  a  womaa 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  much  reduced  in  flesh;  in  consequence  of  the 
persistent  condition  of  asthma  humidum  above  described,  she  could 
only  live  sitting  up  bent  fonvard;  there  was  always  Hvidity  of  the 
countenance,  lips  and  extremities,  together  with  dropsical  swelling  of 
the  l^s;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  irregular,  and,  in  short, 
duath  stood  at  tiie  door  and  was  already  looked  for  by  the  relatives 
with  resignabon.  AAer  this  ^ornan  had  taken  two  grain  doses  of 
the  above  trituration,  at  an  interval  of  an  hour,  an  improvement  set 
in,  apparent  even  to  the  relatives,  6itt  -without  increased  ejcpecloratian, 
and,  after  the  third  powder,  s'nc  could  lie  down,  and  felt  into  a  refresh- 
ing sleep  which  lasted  several  hours,  and  whicli  she  had  been  entirely 
dej)rived  of  for  three  days.  On  the  next  day.  auscultation  revealed 
only  a  slight  trace  of  tlie  so-called  rlionchus  mucosas  which  had  been 
extended  over  both  lungs;  the  strokes  of  the  heart  could  be  counted 
again,  and  inti^rmitted  but  very  seldom;  the  respiration  was  so  free, 
that  the  pitticnt  had  no  trouble  to  keep  up  a  prolonged  conversation, 
while  the  day  before  she  could  speak  but  with  the  greatest  effort,  and 
then  only  short  and  broken  words  and  in  a  low  lone.  The  improve- 
ment continued  every  day  at  this  rate,  so  that  after  eight  days  she 
engaged  again  in  her  domestic  aflairs,  which  she  has  continued  to  do 
now  for  five  years.  The  fox  lung  operated  here  essentially,  and  made 
all  the  diuretics,  expectorants,  narcotics,  etc,  of  the  physiological 
school,  superfluous.  I  commit  this  precious  remetly  to  practical  phyw- 
cians,  because  I  have  proved  it  sufiiciently  according  to  the  rules  of 
experiment  and  observation,  to  know  that,  in  like  cases  it  always  has 
like  results,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  every  physician  who  uses 
it,  will  consider,  with  me,  that  the  doctrine  of  signatures  of  the  ancients 
is  a  secondary  afikir,  but,  with  me,  will  greatly  esteem  their  thera- 
peutic perceptions,  and  set  them  far  above  those  of  the  modem 
physiological  school. 
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§•  94- 

But  though  the  much  derided  signatures  of  the  physicians  of  past 
ages,  (ages  which  an  adherent  of  the  physiological  school  would  say 
that  we  had  outgrown,)  led  me  upon  the  track  of  this  remedy,  though 
the  result  was  brilliant^  though  the  lungs  may  contain  an  acid,  the 
so-called  pulmonic  acid,  which  possibly  in  asthmatic  lungs  might  be 
lost,  or  might  not  be  introduced  or  prepared  by  physiological  nutrition, 
and  this  lack  might  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  yet  these  latter  are, 
for  the  time,  only  hypotheses,  and  the  first  success  was  nothing  but  an 
experiment,  only  an  isolated  empirical  fact,  and  might  even  have  been 
an  accident 

Empirical  facts,  however,  contain  no  final,  self-illustrating  law,  and 
Therapeutics  needs  such  a  law  for  its  practice  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  Therefore  in  the  example  of  the  first  cure  of  asthma 
humidum,  with  the  problematical  pulmonic  acid,  or  rather  with  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  of  a  fox,  the  demands  of  science  have  not  been 
satisfied  in  every  respect.  For  this  end,  the  proving  of  this  substance 
on  the  healthy,  for  the  purpose  of  a  comparison,  should  have  preceded 
the  experiment,  in  order  that  the  entire  sphere  of  operation,^  in  its 
reciprocal  action  with  the  organism,  might  previously  have  been 
determined,  and  this  should  have  been  done,  according  to  the  rules  of 
experiment  and  of  observation,  by  a  prover's  union. 

§•95- 

In  the  above  quoted  precept  and  detailed  statement  of  the  physio- 
logical school,  regarding  the  properties  which  should  characterize  a 
rational  Therapeia  as  such,  an  explanation  is  of  course  omitted  from 
the  very  beginning,  as  regards  this  subject,  "  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  our  knowledge  of  the  special  efTects  of  remedies  to  be  used." 
Aside  from  this,  however,  I  have  been  quite  in  accord  with  the  other 
requirements  made  by  this  school,  as  regards  a  rational  Therapy,  in 
my  use  of  the  fox  lung;  for  "  I  felt  the  necessity  of  accounting  to  my- 
self for  my  doing  and  not  doing;  acted  under  motives;  proceeded  at 
the  outset,  according  to  an  anatomico-physiological  diagnosis  as  par- 
ticular as  possible;  I  further  considered  with  what  remedy,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  experiment  could  be  most  appropriately  made,"  and 
thus  pursued  no  other  than  a  rational  treatment,  in  the  sense  of  the 
physiological  school. 

But  how  happens  it  that  the  extolled  rationality  of  this  school  says 
nothing  of  results^  as  if  these  were  of  no  value  and  of  no  moment? 
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It  not  that  the  most  manifist  sore  spot  of  this  -*  ratiofial  **  Therapy, 
ihitt  it  ^anno/  beciyme  security  evem  for  amy  result  -u^kaicztrf  Thus 
I  can  \'0hit  lA'fj^ht  even  of  this  potitulate.  and,  hence  the  most  complete 
pp>/f  it  ;(iven«  that  I  proceeded  in  a  manner  entirely  ratumai,  in  /^ 
.}^//f^  />/*  M/5  school;  ne\'ertheless.  I  maintain  that  this  is  really  not 
the  case,  I  made,  at  first,  a  demonstrative  experiment;  for.  as  the 
primitive  one,  auscultation  and  post-mortem  examination  preceded 
the  treatment,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  the  andent  physicians, 
and.  from  the  inductive  conclusion  regarding  changed  nutrition,  even 
the  necessary  principle  according  to  the  laiv  of  nature  preceded  it. 

liut  what  justified  me  then,  in  committing  this  remedy  to  practical 
physicians,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  always  have  the  same 
eiicct  therefrom ;  what  justified  me  thus  to  go  out  of  the  circle  of  my 
<^wn  observations,  and  to  extend  my  assertion  from  the  case  which  I 
haw,  to  those  cases  which  I  could  not  see? 

I  propf^und  these  questions  in  order  to  oppose  the  too  ready  com- 
mendation or  rejection  of  drugs  by  the  physiological  school ;  finally  to 
hhr;w  up  t}>eir  inadmissibility  and  to  set  forth  that  which  should  pre- 
cede such  a>mmendation. 

One  j^round  of  justification  for  my  commending  this  remedy  lay,  I 
rci>eat,  in  the  leading  principle  begotten  by  experiment  and  observa- 
tir;n  upon  the  sick  and  the  cadaver.  But  the  basis  of  the  physiological 
sclioc;!  rests  simply  and  solely  upon  their  chemical  and  physical  exper- 
iincnU  and  post-mortem  examinations,  and  this  school  is  so  vain,  that 
it  really  cherishes  the  conviction  that,  with  them,  it  has  taught  its 
j)upils  all  that  may  be  of  avail  to  them  in  practice.  None,  not  even 
a  sin;;le  (^ne  of  these  experiments,  etc.,  is  referred  back  to  the  natural 
laws  of  reciprocal  action  or  of  the  specification  of  the  organism. 
ICacli  and  every  one,  hence,  is  void  of  absolute  truth,  as  can  easily  be 
(Kinoiistrated.  Should  it  ever  happen  that  such  an  experiment  should 
be  connected  with  any  law  of  nature,  this  school  would  be  quite 
unconscious  thereof,  and  the  fact  would  remain  unknown  to  it 

§.  96. 

Here,  in  case  of  the  so-called  oedema  of  the  lungs,  asthma  humi- 
(Unn,  the  inspection  of  the  body  gave  the  lie  to  the  experiments  prac' 
ticvii  upon  the  living  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  Something 
sinnlar  must  also  have  occuiTed  to  the  professors  of  the  physiological 
school. 

h\  view  of  the  autopsiad  results,  the  thought  must,  however,  have 
occurrcil  to  every  physiologist  or  pathologist,  of  tlie  insufficient  nutii- 
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tion  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  and,  with  the  intention  of  removing 
this  fatal  hunger  of  the  lungs,  by  meeting  its  demands^  the  leading 
principle  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nature  was  given,  u  e.^  a 
conclusion,  a  logical  induction  from  the  observations  and  experiments 
upon  the  sick  and  their  cadavers.  Consequently,  the  first  and  second 
deductive  operations  were  also  completed.  The  only  question  now 
was  about  the  third,  i,  e,,  the  confirmation  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
also  followed.  Thus  far,  hence,  a  deduction  is  formed,  from  which 
now  the  utterly  unassailable  abstraction  is  drawn,  from  a  case  deduc- 
tively concluded,  to  all  others  of  a  similar  kind. 

Now  in  this  abstraction  lay  the  second  ground  of  justification,  for 
my  recommendation  of  that  remedy.  But  my  treatment  was,  in  this 
first  case,  in  spite  of  the  ciiteria  set  forth  in  §.  95,  nothing  less  than 
rational ;  on  the  contrary,  it  presented,  through  deduction  and  abstrac- 
tion, only  the  necessary  presumptions  to  characterize  it  as  rational  for 
all  future  cases.    This  case  may  thus  serve  as  an  example  for  §.  90. 

§•  97- 

In  order,  finally,  to  prevent  the  possible  opinion  that  all  these  detailed 
arguments  for  the  indispensableness  of  logical  instruments,  in  dealing 
with  men  of  learning,  were  not  in  place,  and  that  they  were  not  the 
pillars,  sustained  by  which  we  can  venture  only  to  form  conclusions; 
the  following  example  may  serve  as  a  proof,  one  for  all,  and  all  the 
more,  as  it  contains,  not  only  the  forms  of  abstraction  and  induction, 
but  also  of  deduction^  and  consequently  ensures  a  suitable  critical  view 
of  all  these  three  instruments  of  the  art  of  observation. 

Thus  in  the  Chemical  Letters  of  Liebig,  4th  Ed.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  240, 
we  read  as  a  specimen  of  the  inductive  method,  the  following,  which 
I  here  indicate  with  figures,  according  to  its  principal  forms  of  infer- 
ence: 

1.  The  favorable  effect  of  manure  always  depends,  a,  upon  a  certain 
physical  property  of  the  soil  and  upon  the  presence  of  a  second  sub- 
stance; 3,  of  a  third;  e:,  of  a  fourth;  etc.,  etc. 

2.  If  one  has  discovered  all  these,  he  then  subjects  his  conclusions 
to  a  test,  which  must  show  whether  he  has  all  his  conditions  before 
him,  and  has  overlooked  none. 

3.  Thereupon  he  attempts  in  another  soil  to  produce,  by  the  union 
of  the  discovered  conditions,  the  same  effect,  and,  if  the  result  corres- 
ponds to  the  supposition,  and  is  alike  favorable,  he  has  made  a 
remarkable  stride  forward. 
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in  all  similar  c 
the  like,  mainly,  where  he 
present  in  the  same  manner,  the 
lacking  or 


'.  of  these  conditions  1 


4.  From  liiis  special  ca 
the    like  or  unlike  effects  of  the  1 
knows  that  the  same  conditions 
unlike  where  he  knows  that  ( 
deficient. 

5.  The  expression  for  tile  combined  action,  and.  the  presence  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  effect  observed,  is  now  called  a  law,  a  speciai 
law,  because  it  refers  to  a  special  case,  a  particular  plant,  for  instance. 
If  this  law  holds  good  for  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  and  "  esculent  roots," 
fRiiben]  it  is  not  on  that  account,  applicable  also  to  "  wheat," 

6.  But,  for  every  manure,  and  every  plant,  similar  special  laws  may 
be  discovered,  from  which  general  laws  can  then  be  developed,  which 
are  expressions  for  the  conditions  of  the  growth,  and  development  of 
all  kinds  and  varieties  of  cereals,  all  esculent,  all  bulbous  roots,  etc, 
expressions,  which,  in  their  connection,  now  receive  the  name  of 
theories. 

7.  Every  mind,  be  it  ever  so  limited,  must  see  that,  in  this  prt^ 
cedure,  there  is  nothing  hypothetical.  It  is  only  distinguished  from 
the  procedure  of  the  art  of  experimenting,  in  this,  that  thoughts  are 
connected  with  it,  and,  since  these  thoughts  have  a  quite  determinate 
direction,  the  procedure  has  itself  received  a  special  name,  that  of  the 
'■  inductive  method" 

8.  The  conclusions,  to  which  one  arrives  after  this  method,  are,  as 
we  may  readily  see,  nothing  more  than  the  intellectual  expression  f 
experiences  and  facts. 

No,  I  contains  an  induction  arising  from  previous  chemical  experi- 
ments. No.  3  contains  an  inference  after  the  manner  of  the  second 
deductive  operation.  No.  3  has,  at  the  start,  a  guiding  principle, 
drawn  from  that  inference,  for  the  undertaking  of  further  experiments, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  formula  of  the  third  deducdve  operation, 
for  the  value  thereby  determined,  (.  c,  the  confirmation  or  falsification 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  experiments  hereafter  to  be  undertaken. 

Hence  in  Nos.  i,  3  and  3,  the  three  elements  of  deduction  are  con-  J 
tained.  No.  4,  however,  gives  the  formula  of  an  abstraction  fromJ 
one  special  case  to  all  others,  thus  an  indication  of  the  prev.ilencc  of  8  1 
lav  of  nature,  anil  No.  5  alludes  to  this  law,  although  in  a  very  1 
dubious  manner,  that  is,  to  the  law  of  modality,  that,  with  the  pre*-  | 
ence  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  esculent  roots  will  grow,  if  I 
they  are  sowed,  and  none  without  it.  But  the  inference  of  modality  | 
does  not  suffice;  for,  whether  every  such  seed  will  push  its  roots  into  I 
the  soil,  or  into  the  air,  can  not  be  necessarily  gathered  from  this  1 
deduction,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  law  of  specification,  f 
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By  this  law,  is  the  necessity  of  the  forms  and  figures  of  nature 
expressed  according  to  modality,  quantity,  quality,  and  relation ;  with- 
out this,  our  brains,  which  are  placed  above  our  shoulders,  might  as 
well  be  between  them,  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Now,  if  we  would  give  examples  for  the  use  of  logical  instruments 
for  the  practice  of  the  art  of  observation,  we  must  not  disregard  a  law 
of  nature,  for  we  are  allowed  to  judge  further  only  upon  the  basis  of 
this  law.  But  this  disregarded  law  of  nature  is  unknown  to  Liebig, 
at  least  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  his  writings. 

No.  6  seeks  to  indicate  by  a  special  application  of  the  law  of  specifi- 
cation, that  a  further  abstraction  may  be  formed,  namely  this,  that,  to 
speak  correctly,  from  the  specific  form  of  one  plant,  whether  grain, 
root  or  tuber,  we  may  abstract  the  laws  for  all  species  of  grains,  roots 
and  tubers. 

All  this,  then,  we  cannot  call  an  induction,  and  least  of  all  a  theory; 
because,  for  a  theory,  Liebig  lacks  the  very  law  of  nature  necessary, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  facts  gathered  from  the  experiments,  to  this 
law^  by  which  the  connection  of  those  results,  with  that  law  of  nature 
in  question,  can  be  made  clear,  and  by  which  means  alone  a  theory 
can  finally  be  formed.    §.  9. 

The  definition  of  the  inductive  method  in  No.  7  is  quite  too  void 
of  all  characteristics;  for  "  thoughts,"  even,  if  they  are  directed  towards 
an  object,  are  always  arbitrary  conceptions  without  any  rule  whatever, 
only  subjective^  and  in  themselves  inadequate  for  the  formation  of  a 
conclusion,  at  least,  for  the  formation  of  an  induction. 

As  regards  No.  8,  it  may,  moreover,  be  remarked  that  this  so-called 
inductive  method  of  Liebig  contains  thus  an  arbitrary  succession  of 
induction,  deduction  and  abstraction,  which  is  not  instructively  worded 
even,  and,  for  one  not  practiced  in  thinking,  is  utterly  unintelligible; 
that,  further,  the  inductive  method  cannot  give  "  the  intellectual 
expression  "  of  experiences  and  facts,  but  must  draw  experiences  from 
facts,  not  to  mention  that  even  the  negation  of  the  same  object  could 
have  the  same  value  for  Liebig  as  '•  intellectual  expression^ 

Herewith,  it  is  shown  from  the  first  scientific  authority,  that  this 
school  cannot  teach  the  art  of  observation,  because  it  is  utterly  without 
any  itself  It  is  true,  it  has  a  faint  idea  that  there  might  possibly  be 
logical  instruments  for  the  practice  of  the  art  of  observation,  but  does 
not  understand  how  to  use  them  with  that  success  which  must  lead  it 
to  necessarv  laws. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  manner,  the  most  ridiculous  fallacies 
must  be  uttered  by  the  lips  of  the  learned,  the  blame  thereof  never 
lies   in   the    facts  and   laws,  but   in   those  who  originate   them   by 

PART  I.  12 


"intellectual  expressions,"  according  to  their  subjective 
perception. 


The  doctrine  of  Hahnemann,  that  we  must  try  substances  of  thA; 
external  world,  on  the  well,  before  we  use  them  on  the  sick,  create4i 
for  many  physidans,  quite  a  different  interest  in  this  subject  ThtHl 
the  Homoeopath ists  never  ask  how  such  a  substance  affects  single  parts 
of  the  organism,  but,  into  what  reciprocal  action  it  enters  with  tha. 
entire  organism.  Now  quite  other  results  appeared  than  those  known 
to  the  physiological  school. 

They  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  substances  known  for  a  long 
time  as  remedies,  or  not  yet  used  as  such,  produced  symptoms  quite 
similar  to  those  of  diseases  which  were  wont  to  arise  accidentally. 
They  found  that  all  these  substances,  proved  on  the  healthy,  effected 
changes  on  the  intellect,  the  morale  [Geiniith],  the  sleep  and  the  senso* 
rium,  as  well  as  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  yet  alwayi 
different  manner,  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  any  given  substan< 
taken.     In  this  manner  ihcy  brought  out  groups  of  symptoi 
which  almost  all  forms  of  diseases,  from  other  spontaneous  c 
corresponded,  and.  indeed,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  just  such'' 
forms  of  disease  have  arisen  from  the  provings  of  various  remedi 
upon  the  healthy,  which  were  known  to  have  already  often  cur 
similar  forms  of  disease.    Thus,  Cinchona  produced  intermittent  fever, 
while  Mercury  produced    symptoms,   which,  according   to   locality, 
even,  were  quite  similar  to  syphilis,  etc. 

From  these  facts  various  therapeutic  laws  were  deduced. 

As   regaitis  their  reception  into  tlie  organism,  it  appeared,  th( 
from,  that  all  substances  of  tlie  external  world,  as  well  as  nutritiw 
substances,  were  subject  to  the  law  of  diosmosis  within  tiie  organism,); 
and,  indeed,  the  more  so,  the  more  attenuated  -were  tkelr  solutions. 

But  the  most  important  fact,  for  our  subject,  that  came  to  light,  was 
this,  that  the  specific  anatomical  construction  of  the  separating  loalts 
determined  tlie  possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  diffusion  of  various 
chemical  or  graduated  fluids.  Every  membrane,  and  even  that  of 
every  cell,  possesses  the  law  of  its  specification  in  Its  structure,  and 
even  -wilhin  diis  membrane  itself,  peculiar  modifying  movements 
Bometimts  take  place. 

While,  in  eonsequence  of  these  conditions  of  the  membranes,  the 
blood-ciirp>'t"')ps  take  up  iron,  the  cartilages  chloride  of  soda,  the 
bones  si'ivi,  the  muscles  potash,  etc.,  the  vessels  of    the  liver 
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from  the  blood  alkaline  bile,  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  nitrogen,  the 
pulmonary  vessels  carbon,  the  lacteal  glands  lactic  acid,  etc. 

But,  whenever  any  of  these  structures  experienced  any  want,  it  vig- 
orously draws  a  supply  of  its  wants  from  its  surroundings,  and  every 
over-supply  it  constantly  rejected.  Hence,  these  tissues  take  up  abso- 
lutely nothing  which  they  are  not  enabled  to  take  up  by  virtue  of  their 
structure,  and  their  contents^  and  the  same  holds  good  regarding  what 
is  thrown  off.     §.  26.  * 

Examples  haVe  already  been  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Hydrocephalus 
in  its  relation  to  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  thus  also  in  pathological 
conditions.    §.  83. 

A  solution  having  been  given,  in  the  degree  of  saturation  suitable 
for  absorption,  the  therapeutic  addition  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  in 
case  of  a  pathological  state  of  the  system  even,  will  hence,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  natural  law,  pass  by,  without  producing  the  least 
change  upon  them^  all  other  parts  of  the  organism,  which  likewise 
require  the  phosphate  for  the  maintenance  of  their  existence,  but 
already  have  it  in  sufficient  quantities,  while  only  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  portions  of  the  bone  diseased  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  phosphate,  can  take,  from  this  supply,  what  they  need. 

Even  in  these  natural  relations  there  is  no  difference  established 
between  curing  and  nourishing,  between  remedy  and  food.  Even, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  curing,  it  is  hence  indisf)ensable  to  give  drugs  in 
such  quantities  and  in  such  degrees  of  saturation  as  may  exactly  meet 
these  conditions ;  for  every  excess  would  operate  as  a  cause  oi  patJiolog- 
teal  changes  against  the  laws  of  specification,  and  could  not  any 
longer  be  solely  of  therapeutic  influence  upon  the  diseased  parts  by 
making  a  circuit  around  those  still  remaining  healthy,  for  it  must,  finally,- 
also  affect  the  parts  remaining  healthy  in  their  function  and  nutri- 
tion; consequently,  it  must  operate  as  a  new  and  additional  cause  of 
new  changes^  aside  from  the  changes  already  produced  by  the  pre- 
viously present  morbid  cause  —  an  all  too  frequent  result  of  that  incon- 
siderate quantitatively  counteracting  medication,  unhappily  in  but  too 
common  use,  to  which  physiological  medicine  is  wont  to  give  room 
among  its  notions  of  indication,  and  by  which  it  produces  such  abun- 
dant, and  often  irreparable,  injury. 


MODES  OF  OPERATION  OF   REMEDIES. 


As   a   counterpart  to  the  processes  of  physiological  life,  gi\-ci. 
§§,  19,  20,  etc.,  I  present  the   following  modes  of  operation  of  ivn-   \ 
wiies : 

Giovanni  Polli,  during  tlie  last  year,  made  experiments  widi  sub-   1 
stances  ''which,  brought  into  contact  \vith  one  another,  enter  into  ' 
such  an  energetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  between  the  various  mole- 
cules of  which  they  are  composed,  that  the  one  changes  the  aggregate 
conditions  and  properties  of  the  other  into  such  as  are  directly  oppo- 
site.    These  substances  are  called  ferments." 

"  In  contact  with  them,  fatty,  insoluble  substances,  Glycerine,  for  I 
example,  became  soluble;  bitter  substances,  as  Salicin,  were  changed  \ 
into  sweet;  odorless  into  odorous,  as  Myronic  acid  into  Oil  of  mus-  I 
tard;    Urea  was  changed  into  Ammonia,  Starch  into  Alcohol,  and  ' 
substances  of  but  little  effect  upon  man,  as  Amygdaliii,  into  bitter   ' 
Olive  oil  and  Hydrocyanic  acid."     Schmidt  found  something  similar, 
to  wit:  that  blood  freshly  drawn,  from  a  healthy  man,  produces  fer- 
mentation neither  with  Sugar,   Urea,  Amy gdalin,  nor  Aspxragin;    ' 
but.  if  this  blood  be  exposed   to  the  air  a  few  days,  an  eJfment  ia 
developed  therein,  which,  in  substances  containing  Sugar,  produced 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  and,  after  fourteen  days'  exposure  to  the  air,    | 
another  element  develops  itself  in  the  same  blood,  which  is  capable 
of  throwing  Urea  as  well  as   Asparagin,  into  fermentation.     Such  I 
blood,  however,  exposed,  no  matter  for  what  length  of  time,  ta  the  I 
air,  will  nevtr  he  capable  of  producing  fermentation  in  Amygdatin,  \ 
while  blood  from  individuals  sutTering  from  cholera,  is  capable, 
after  a  few  hours,  of  producing  fermentation,  not  only  witli  Sugar  I 
and  Urea,  hut  also  with  Amygdalin. 

From  this,  now,  Polli  concludes  "  that  the  albuminoids  of  the  blood, 
under  certain  conditions,  may  undergo  changes  wliich  give  rise  to 
specific  ferments,  not  existing  in  normal  healthy  blood,  and  that,  in 
the  course  of  certain   diseases,  not  only  is  the  blood  adapted  to  tho 
production    of  such    so-called    ferments,  but,    in   such   diseases,  the  ! 
origin  of  other  fennents  is  also  produ;:ed,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  ] 
more  active  than  those  wliich  are  met  in  the  sijiipie  spontaneous  change  1 
(?)  of  the  blood." 

I  take  the  liberty  of  merely  remarking  here,  that  a  normal  cannatJ 
be  at  the  same  lime  a  changed  blood. 


The  experiments  undertaken  by  PoUi,  upon  animals,  have  led  to  the 

following  results: 

1.    "The  injection  of  a  certain  quantity  of    pus  into    the  blood 
vessels,  produces  such  diseases  as  characterize  themselves  hy  n 


a.  The  injection  of  substances,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  protluccs 
the  so-called  septicaemia  which  makes  itself  known  by  typhoid  (?) 
gastnveiiteri  ti  s . 

3.  Tlie  injection  of  substances  discharged  during  contagious  diseases, 
3S  glanders  and  farcy,  produces  again  llic  same  diseases. 

Assuming,  now,  that  the  so-caLed  zymotic  diseases,  as  cliolera,' 
typhus,  child-bed  fever,  glanders,  poisoning  from  dissecting  wounds, 
etc,  depend  upon  the  presence  and  operation  of  specilic  ferments  in 
the  blood,  then  the  question  arises,  whether  it  is  possible  to  neutralize 
and  Fender  inactive,  these  ferments,  as  soon  as  they  arc  introduced 
into  the  living  body,  or  are  spontaneoasly  developed  therein." 

A  question,  by  the  way,  which  Hommopathy  long  ago  settled  in 
tlie  affirmative.  Now,  on  the  ground  of  his  further  experiments, 
Polli  tliinks  that,  in  the  bases  combined  with  Sulphuric  acid,  we  pos- 
sess a  remedy  capable  of  Jieuti-uhzing  morbid  ferments  in  the  blood  of 
living  nnimals,  and  of  destroying  their  effects,  williout  thereby  so 
changing  the  character  of  the  blood,  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for 
die  maintenance  of  life. 

That  the  Suiphale.  of  soda  can  accomplish  this,  I  had  already  prac- 
tically demonstrated,  two  years  befoa-,  in  gonorrhoea,  as  is  well  known, 
and  this  practical  experience  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed  by 
other  physicians. 

Potli  finally  artivcd,  after  many  experiments  and  counter-experi- 
inenls,  at  the  conclusion,  "that  tlie  sulphites  possess  the  faculty  of 
putting  11  period  to  all  the  so-called  processes  of  fermentation,  as  well 
as  to  the  putrefactive  metaraoqihosis  of  animal  lissueB  and  fluids ;  that, 
further,  the  efl'ect  of  Sulphurous  acid  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  it 
ilecomposes  the  fermenting  substance,  but  rather  in  this,  that  it  changes 
its  molecular  aggregate  condition."  On  this  point  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  "These  occurrences  confirm  my  (?)  theoretic  views,  and  I 
hence  conclude  that,  if  the  sulphites  introduced  by  the  mouth,  can 
thus  change  the  tissue  of  the  living  animal,  they  hereby  acquire  the 
property  of  resisting  putrefactive  fermentations  for  a  long  time  after 
death  even;  and  further,  that  tlie  presence  of  these  very  sulphites  in 
the  living  tissues  might  render  these  tissues  capable  of  withstandhig, 
even  during  life,  the  action  of  these  morbid  elements,  which  constitute 
of  tlie  zymotic  diseases," 
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But  the  physioingical  school,  to  which  FoIH  also  belongs,  i 
en  in  the  qungiTiircs  of  skepticism  and  dogmatism,  that,  notwithstand* 
icig  tliesc  precious  en  peri  men  is,  it  ever  falls  back  into  its  old  errors, 
and  for  tlic  purpose  of  curing,  chooses,  as  a  dose,  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphates  equivalent  to  that  of  ihf  ferments  which  was  injected  into 
tlie  animals,  as  if  the  whole  quanlily  of  that  ferment  were  necessary 
to  produce  that  pathological  change;  thus  they  give  of  the  SulpAate 
of  magnesia  ten  grains  at  a  dose,  and  from  half  a  drachm  to  tWM 
drachms  a  day.  I 

Herefrom  a  new  source  of  controversy  naturally  arose;  for  PoUi " 
recommended,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  Sulphite  of  lime,  the 
Bi-sulphite  and  Hypo-sulphite,  in  the  suppurative  stage  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  grains  a  day ;  other  physicians, 
however,  thought  that  tliese  remedies  were  as  effectual  here  as  others, 
and  while  PoUi  recommends  these  salts  against  maiignaHl  small  pox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  pemphigus,  pyemia,  hospital  gangrene,  puer- 
peral fci'er  and  dissecting  wounds,  an  English  correspondent  remarked,  J 
on  tlie  other  liand,  that  it  was  only  in  the  last  mentioned  (f)  disc 
that  the  curative  effect  of  the  sulphites  was  very  striking. 


g.   loo. 

Although  these  questions  can  be  decided  exactly  in  HomtEOpathj 
only,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  decided  aireatly,  yet  I  will  adduce  ft 
few  discoveries  of  Prof.  Meissner,  which  may  throw  a  new  light  upoit> 
■  the  internal  process  occurring  under  the  use  of  such  remedies;  but  firs^ 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  I  will  briefly  notice  a  weH'' 
known  experience. 

"  Since  all  parts  of  the  body  respire,  Oxygen  is  found  in  all,  but  in 
what  form,  is  not  experimentally  determined.  Yet  it  is  clear  enough 
from  other  experiments,  that  it  sometimes  appears  as  O^ne,  and.  at 
others,  as  Antozone."  Now,  according  to  Meissner,  one  rfile  of  water 
consists  in  this,  hy  its  greater  affinity  to  positive  oxygen,  i.  e.,  Antozone, 
than  to  metals,  to  assist  the  polarization  of  neutral  oxygen,  i.  s.,  the 
st^aration  of  Ozone  from  Antozone,  just  like  KalJum  and  Natrium; 
only  these  latter  huve  this  peculiarity,  that  their  oxides  very  readily 
form  per-oxides  with  Antozone.  Here,  the  metal  polarizes  the 
neutral  Ozone  first,  and  the  oxide,  next  produced  by  combination 
Ozone,  takes  up,  at  once,  the  Antozone,  Moreover,  the  molecular 
condition  changes  the  relations  of  the  oxidizable  bodies  to  ox>gek 
and  increases  their  oxidizability,  a  cii-cumstance  which,  in  the  Hi 
ceopathic  attenuations  and  triturdtions,  is  much  to  be  regarded. 
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Ozone  forms  die  negative  end  of  the  tension  series  of  the  body, 
Antozone  the  positive,  and  the  intermediate  members  are  to  be  judged 
accordingly.  All  bodies,  pertaining  to  the  tension  series,  attract  Ozone 
and  Antozone,  but  some,  more  powerfully  than  others,  according  to 
tiieir  position,  relatively  to  Ozone  and  Antozone. 

Hence  the  electro-negative  peroxides  of  Lead,  Silver,  Manganese, 
Nickel,  Cobalt,  Bismuth,  as  well  as  Permanganic,  Chromic,  and  Vana- 
dic-acids  operate  as  ozonides^  reducing^  where  the  electro-positive  anto- 
zonides^  the  peroxides  of  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  the  other 
alkaline  metals,  also  the  peroxide  of  Hydrogen  and  certain  organic 
bodies  which  become  slowly  oxidized,  as  Oil  of  turpentine,  for 
example,  have  acted  as  oxidizers^  and,  vice  versa. 

As  I  shall  again  return  to  these  facts,  so  highly  important  for  Ther- 
apeutics, a  mere  mention  of  them  may  suffice  here,  because  Liebig 
has  shown  and  fully  demonstrated  that  the  laws,  in  accordance  with 
which  these  phenomena  occur  without  and  within  the  organism,  are 
entirely  the  same,  and  that,  in  fact,  a  multitude  of  processes  of  oxida- 
tion and  reduction  are  going  on  within  the  organism,  since,  with  every 
oxidation,  a  chemical  polarization  of  the  inspired  neutral  oxygen  takes 
place;  thus  —  when  inactive  oxygen  is  to  be  aroused  to  chemical 
action  —  the  positive  and  negative  active  oxygen  always  must  appear 
simultaneously,  just  as  never  but  one  kind  of  electricity  can  be  excited 
by  itself. 

As  regards  the  new  discovery,  that,  together  with  Nitrogen,  Car- 
bonic acid  and  Hydrogen,  we  exhale  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  also,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Lead,  Copper,  during  their 
oxidation  in  atmospheric  air,  and,  in  presence  of  water,  produce  the 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  while  they  combine  with  Ozone,  and  the  water 
with  Antozone.  In  this  reciprocal  attraction  between  water  and 
Antozone,  consists,  mainly,  the  chief  part  which  water  assumes  in  all 
processes  of  oxidation  in  atmospheric  air.  But  Ozone  can  be  absorbed 
by  Albumen^  and  other  organic  substances,  as  completely  as  by  an 
alkaline  solution  of  Pyrogallic  acid  or  a  solution  of  Iodide  of  potash; 
Sulphuric  acid  and  Chloride  of  sodium^  on  the  contrary,  hare  yet 
stronger  affinity  for  water  than  Antozone  has.  The  same  is  true  with 
Alcoliol^  Potash-lye^  Sulphate  of  Magnesia^  Chloride  of  barium^ 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  affinity  to  water. 

Where  water  takes  on  the  form  of  vapor,  there  it  contains  Ozone, 
hence  this  is  found,  also,  in  the  expired  air. 

"  Every  attempt  to  analyze  chemical  processes,  to  refer  back  chemi- 
cal phenomena  to  their  causes,  will,  according  to  Meissner,  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  always  begin  with  Oxygen,  but,  hence- 
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forth,  this  very  Oxygen,  will  be  the  basis  of  general  chemistry,  i 

far  as  it  can  txist  as  Ozone  and  Antozone,  and,  both  as  Ozone  and 

Antozone,  enters  into  chemical  coinbinutions." 

Finally,  1  quote,  regarding  this  subject,  as  yet   unknown    : 
therapeutics  of  the  day,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  practical  cases,  the 
following  observation  of  Meissner: 

"  Diluted  solution  of  Iodide  of  potash  is  oxidized  by  the  Peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  with  tlie  separation  of  Iodine,  as  soon  as  a  few  drops  of 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  the  Oxide  of  iron  are  added.  The 
iciuir  of  '1'^  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  thereby  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  quantity  of  the  Sulphate  of  iron  added  musl  be  very  small;  wi& 
the  greater  quantities,  the  reaction  occurs  either  imperfectly  o 
all.  This  phenomenon  is  thus  produced :  the  Sulphate  of  iron,  already 
easily  oxidizable,  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  H  O^  into 
an  insoluble  sulphate  of  the  Oxide  of  iron,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
transfers  the  oxygen  of  anotlaer  part  of  the  H  O,  to  the  Iodide  <d 
potash,  producing  its  oxidation." 

As  a  practical  example  of  this,  the  following  case  may  serve,  which,, 
moreover,  is  not  an  isolated  one.  While  yet  faithfully  adhering  t< 
physiological  school,  I  had  to  undertake  the  case  of  a  syphilitic 
patient,  who  went  through  the  inunction  cure  with  Mercurial  t 
ments,  but  who  was  not  yet  cured  of  his  oz^na  nasalis.  I,  of  course, 
gave  him  Iodide  of  potash,  and  the  appearances  indicated  that  a  com- 
plete cure  hud  resulted.  Tlie  strength  of  the  patient,  however,  waa 
very  much  reduced,  and,  in  order  to  improve  this,  according  to  the 
notions  of  this  school,  I  ordert-d  baths,  an  ounce  of  Sulphate  of  iroa,, 
to  each  bath. 

After  having  used  the  baths  sixteen  days,  an  itching  spot  appeared^ 
nt  the  former  seat  of  the  so-called  chancre,  and,  after  two  more  batha^ 
a  cliancrous  sore  developed  itself  at  this  place.  The  baths  were  sui;^ 
pended,  for  it  seemed  that  the  Sulphate  of  iron  operated  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  loilide  of  potash.  Now,  indeed,  ulcers  in  the  throat 
appeared,  and  the  ozsena  nasalis  had  again  become  aggravated;  it, 
however,  no  longer  gave  forth  its  well  known  fostid  odor.  Happily, 
I  had  ahtady  made  a  beginning  in  HomcDopathy,  and  perfectly  cured 
this  man,  well  nigh  in  despair,  in  a  few  weeks,  widi  Natrum  sulpb- 
uricum,  3rd  dec,  ar.d  he  has  continued  well  for  sixteen  years. 

We  see  in  this  example,  that  chemical  processes  take  their  course 
within  the  organism,  quite  like  those  occurring  in  the  laboratory. 

Since,  however,  the  substances  named  in  this  paragraph  are  not  all 
proved  upon  the  healthy,  and  even  those  which  have  been  proved, 
have  been  but  insufficiently  proved,  as  it  would  seem,  I  cannot  speak 
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very  decidedly,  about  my  own  experiences,  made  with  tiicm  at  tlie 
sick-bed,  but  only  will  say  this  much,  tliat  they  may  become  in  future 
of  tlie  greatest  importance. 


§■  loi- 

We  know,  mdccd,  that  all  substances  of  the  outer  world,  mi  matter 
whether  designated  as  food,  morbid  matter  or  drugs,  not  only  must  be 
of  a  definite  chemical  combination,  but  that  they  also  combine  with 
each  other  in  certain  proportions,  and  that  these  combinations  are 
possible  only  accordhig  to  the  laws  of  the  chemical  tension  series; 
furthermore,  that  these  laws  manifest  themselves,  also,  within  theorgan> 
ism;  the  orgaikism,  however,  not  only  combines  them  into  various 
other  matters,  but  it  locates  them  also,  as  has  been  said,  according  to  its 
own  laws  of  specification.  As  Iron  unites,  in  the  laboratory,  with  Hy- 
drochloric or  Phosphoric  acid,  so  also,  in  the  organism,  it  unites  with 
the  liydrocliloric  acid  of  the  stomach,  and  with  the  Phosphoric  acid 
of  various  fluids.  But,  the  localization  and  use  within  tlie  organism, 
is  no  longer  an  atlair  of  the  Iron,  but  an  afiair  of  the  organism. 
Thus  it  combines,  it  is  true,  with  the  globulin  of  the  blood,  but  not 
with  that  of  the  crvstalline  lens.  Kreatine,  which  the  organism  itself 
produces,  is  to  be  found  in  the  muscular  fibre;  ^hile  the  brain,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  contain  nodding  of  it,  though  it  is  excreted  by  the 
latter  as  urea. 

Although  all  these  substances  have  the  blood  as  their  means  of  trans- 
portation, yet  the  Iron  goes,  in  the  blood,  in  part  to  its  globulin,  while 
another  part  goes  with  the  blooil  through  the  crystalline  lens,  which, 
however,  lakes  up  none  of  it.  Thus,  substances  of  the  external 
world  find  the  definite  anatomical  parts  of  the  organisjn  to  which  they 
are  suited,  by  making  a  circuit  around  certain  parts,  in  definite 
directions. 

We  find  the  same,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  when  we  present  the 
organism  with  the  most  varied  substances  of  the  outer  world,  sepa- 
ratcly,  since  chemistry  can  only  take,  for  investigation,  wlial  nature 
presents  to  it  in  a  lifeless  state.  Even  those  substances  of  the  outer 
world,  which  we  use  in  Uic  so-caUed  drug-provings,  or,  for  curative 
purposes,  seek,  and  find,  in  the  organi^im,  according  to  these  laws, 
those  substances  by  which  tliey  are  attracted  or  repelled.  Wliile  they 
combine  with  some  one,  botli  undergo  changes  of  their  chemical 
composition,  as  also  is  wont  to  occur  in  the  laboratory,  but  after  they 
h:tve  produced  certain  amounts  of  labor  and  equivalent  reciprocal 
motions,  they  become  fit  for  removal  and  are  excreted. 
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To  kam  aU  these  motions  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  he/ore  As 
approaches  the  sick-hed,  and  even  physiologica]  chemistiy  would  gain 
thereby  new  governing  principles  for  further  investigations,  for  its 
own  profit,  as  well  as  that  of  Therapeutics,  if  it  would  only  turn  its 
attendon  that  way. 


n  diosmosis,  not  only  hold, 
r  organism,  but  also  for  the 


§.    I03. 

The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsio: 
good  for  the  physiological  condition  of 
pathological  processes. 

One  would  find  himself  grossly  mistaken  who  should  deny  tha 
presence  of  diosmo^is  in  the  organism,  upon  the  ground  that  fermen- 
tation was  an  act  of  organic  life.  Under  sponLineous  fermentation, 
every  thing  is  consumed  to  the  utmost  possibility,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  present,  fur  tn  this  case  there  is  no  organic 
rcMstance  of  self-preservation.  Spontaneous  fermentation  may  b^' 
analyiicaUy  compared  with  an  act  of  organic  Uie,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  dead  ehemismus  in  comparison  to  the  fermentation  in  an  animd 
or  human  oi^anism,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  self-support 
alone,  and,  still  oflener,  when  it  produces  diseases,  can  be  overcome:' 
by  appropriate  remedies. 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  temark  that  protozoa  and  the  like,  which< 
present  the  first  signs  of  n  capability  for  life,  are  oflcn,  in  absence> 
of  medical  aid,  the  most  frightful  causes  of  disease,  capable  of  causing 
the  destruction  of  human  life.  But  to  know  the  conditions  andi 
causes  of  their  origin,  as  well  as  of  their  destruction,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  possibility  of  their  action  upon  the  organism,  this  belongs- 
to  the  duty  of  the  physician,  the  discharge  of  which  is  by  no  means  so 
impossible  that  we  need  fear  them  [the  protozoa]  at  the  present  day, 
or  even  construct  a  special  Therapeia  against  the  effects  of  such  fiitw, 
ments.  The  expression  of  other  views  now-a-days,  shows  lack  of 
logic  as  well  as  ignorance  io  natural  science,  even  among  physicians. 

The  fact  of  diosmosis,  even  in  the  inner  recesses  of  our  organism, 
stands  firm  forever. 


From  the  laws  of  diosmosis,  most  of  the  pathological  as  w^Il 
therapeutical  phenomena,  can   be  explained  in  their  chemical  as  wdl 
M  physical  bearing,  and  for  a  deeper  insight  into  these  processes)  % 
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must  divide  our  remedies,  aa  regards  these  laws,  into  nutritive  lind 
functional  remedies. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  only  thosi;  substances  of  the  external  world 
of  %vhich  the  organism  itself  is  composed,  if  they  arc  to  be  used  as 
remetlics,  can  be  called  nutritive  rtmedics.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
those  substances  of  the  external  world,  of  whicli  the  organism  is  not 
composed,  and  some  of  those  which  proceed  from  its  own  functions, 
including  the  imponderables,  are  clearly  enough  to  be  designated  as 
functional  remedies  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view. 

In  regard  to  tlie  nutritive  remedies,  the  following  is  yet  to  be  con- 
udered.  ' 

For  motions  arising  from  any  cause  of  disease  whatever,  which  may 
have  nutritive  changes  as  results,  the  organism,  according  to  its  pro- 
portional oscillations,  retains,  to  a  certain  degree,  besides  its  powers 
of  compensation  according  to  the  laws  of  diffusion,  also  tlie  power 
of  never  and  in  no  case  sfontaneously  accumulating  as  muck  su&~ 
stance  as  it  is  capable  of  accumulating,  and  of  never  expending  as 
much  as  it  might  expend  without  injury  to  its  integrity,  as  long  as 
function  and  nutrition  are  not  dislurl>ed.  And  if  they  are  cJianged 
by  accumulations  or  deprivations,  it  next  keeps  in  readiness  for  the 
purpose  of  counteraction,  its  oscillating  maximum  and  minimum  uf 
substance. 

If  now,  in  the  special  anatomical  structure  of  the  membranous  sepa- 
rating walls  of  the  cells  of  die  connective  tissue,  in  short,  of  all  organic 
parts,  the  conditions  are  given  for  the  possibility  of  the  diffusion  of 
chemical  qualities  and  degrees  of  saturation,  then  we  must  keep  in 
view  the  difTerence  between  quality  and  quantity  of  substances  in 
relation  to  this  two-fold  category,  and,  at  the  same  liine  to  diseased,  as 
well  as  healthy  organisms,  and  this  difierence  must  hold  good  with 
regard  to  morbid,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  curative  substances. 

I  understand  by  quality  of  a  morbid  or  curative  substance,  nothing 
but  the  specific  properties  of  its  quality  in  relation  to  its  correlatives 
within  the  organism. 

When  we  give  Opium,  for  example,  in  traditional  doses,  we  observe 
no  other  primary  correlation  of  its  quality  than  toward  the  nen-ous 
system,  for,  though  it  is  carried  by  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  organ- 
ism, yet  it  manifests  its  specific  influence  upon  no  anatomical  locality 
limited  to  organs. 

But  the  quality  of  the  scarlatina-virus,  for  instance,  takes  the  same 
course  as  the  blood,  but  clings  only  to  the  throat,  tlie  eyes,  the  respir- 
atory apj>aratus,  the  surface  of  the  skin,  etc.,  and  leaves  a  number  of 
the  other  parts  of  tlie  organism  untouched.     The  springs  of  Gastdn 


never  show  a  qualitative  direction  toward  the  intestinal  canal,  as  do 
those  of  Kissingeii,  no  niatter  in  what  quantity  tliese  substances  are 
introduced  into  the  oi^uaism,  the  quanti^  generally  only  deterniining 
the  intensity  of  the  quality. 

Hence,  it  liiially  follows,  that  quantities  could  never  present  the  only 
conditions  for  organic  changes,  if  they  did  not  possess,  by  their  quali- 
ties, the  other  necessary  conditions  for  particular  localities  in  partjcular 
directions,  upon  which  we,  in  consciousness  thereof,  can  exert  a  thera- 
pen  tic  influence. 

Hence,  in  all  therapeutical  investigations,  the  quantity  or  dose  must 
ever  be  separated  from  the  consideration  of  its  quality  in  one  and  the 
same  subsLince,  since  it  is  only  the  quality  which  determines  the  spe- 
cific  relations  of  a  substance  to  the  organism. 


g.  104. 

These  processes  must  be  illustrated  by  examples,  for  general  atten- 
tion is  but  too  little  directed  to  them,  and  such  words  as  the  above 
sound  so  strangely,  to  many,  that  they  require  to  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  language  in  current  use. 

In  order  to  set  this  forth  in  a  better  way,  I  return  first  to  that  exper- 
iment according  to  which  that  private  lecturer  thinks,  among  other 
things,  "  that  because  one  hundred  drops  of  P  O,  are  not  yet  excreted 
from  the  body  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  several  experiments  ought  to 
be  undcrtiiken  with,  at  least,  an  inter\-al  of  t\vice  twenty-four  hours, 
so  that  the  previous  dose  may  not  influence  the  succeeding  one." 
However,  it  is  established  by  the  experiments  of  Homceopathy,  that 
even  smaller  quantities  of  Phosphoric  acid  manifest  their  effects  in  the 
clearest  manner  much  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  even  for  -weeks 
after  their  use  has  been  discontinued.  Certainly,  judging  from  all  his 
assertions,  the  entire  range  of  the  form  of  reciprocal  action  ai  this 
acid  with  the  organism,  artificially  introduced  into  it,  cannot  be  known 
to  this  experimenter,  as  it  is  already  known  in  HomcBopath)'. 

We  know  that  the  blood  contains,  under  all  circumstances,  a  great 
quantity  of  Phosphoric  acid  and  incombustible  Potash,  and  we  know 
that  Phosphates  and  Potash  in  the  blood  belong  to  the  blood  corpus- 
cles. Soda  and  Chloride  of  sodium  to  the  serum,  and  hence  that  these 
substances  are  carried,  by  the  circulation,  to  all  parts  of  the  organism. 

Now  this  private  lecturer  furtlier  holds,  that  we  may  "  assume  it  as 
a  law  that,  with  the  strength  of  the  dose  of  chemical  bodies,  the 
strength  of  their  affinities  increases,  and  if  P  O5  in  larger  doses, 
carries  Potash  with  it  in  die  urinary  excretion,  why  not  also  in  smaller. 
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and  why  do  these  latter  permit  less  Potash  to  be  excreted  than  in  the 
normal  condition?  What  suspends  the  law  of  affinity  here?"  he 
inquires. 

Nothing  suspends  the  law  of  affinity^  that  gentleman  should  have 
known,  because  it  is  a  law  of  nature;  but  the  animal  chemismus, 
which  is  circumscribed  by  the  membranous  resistances  of  the  organic 
diosmosis,  admits  of  no  unconditional  comparison  with  that  of  the 
laboratory. 

To  many,  the  seeing  into  such  truths  must,  indeed,  be  attended  with 
infinite  difficulty. 

Phosphoric  acid,  introduced  into  the  organism,  in  doses  of  from  ten 
to  sixty  drops,  did,  undoubtedly,  by  no  means  reach  the  maximum 
quantity  which  can  be  taken  up  by  the  body,  and  even  entered  into 
nutritive  combinations  with  other  organic  parts  than  those  of  the 
blood,  of  which  parts,  many  would  still  take  up  P  O5  without  thereby 
undergoing  any  change.  The  same  holds  good  with  Potash.  Hence 
the  P  Oj  must  have  carried  with  it  a  part  of  the  Potash  (by  reason  of 
its  affinity  thereto,)  to  those  parts  also,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  a 
part  of  the  Potash  must  have  entered  into  other  combinations,  for 
which  reason  now  it  was  necessarily  excreted  in  less  quantities  than  in 
the  normal  state.  The  exjjeriment  has,  however,  shown  at  the  same 
time,  that,  with  more  than  sixty  drops,  the  maximum  of  the  possibility 
of  absorption  of  P  O5  (a  possibility  previously  still  existing  with 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  P  Oj  into  the  organism,)  is  not  only  quite 
reached,  but  already  passed,  and,  from  this  point,  the  overplus  in  con- 
formity to  the  above  developed  laws,  is  discharged  through  the  urine, 
whither  the  P  O5,  on  the  same  grounds,  must  naturally  carry  with  it 
the  corresponding  equivalent  of  Potash;  for  the  experiment  lasted 
four  weeks,  and  the  P  O5  was  taken  with  intervals  of  two  days,  dur- 
ing this  period,  in  increasing  doses. 

Consequently  the  qualities  of  the  Phosphoric  acid  and  the  Potash 
follow,  at  first,  more  extended  and  other  directions,  within  the  circle 
of  their  manifold  reciprocal  action  with  the  organism,  than  toward 
the  blood  alone,  and  their  quantities  have  bearing  only  upon  the  pos- 
sibilities within  the  maxima  and  minima  of  physiological  nutrition 
and  function. 

Thus  we  saw  nothing,  but  that  the  Phosphoric  acid,  by  virtue  of 
the  specific  directions  of  its  quality,  had  to  enter  into  nutritive  combi- 
nations, even  to  super-saturation,  from  which  point  onward  the  opposite 
phenomenon  of  excretion  followed. 

If  now  the  use  of  the  Phosphoric  acid  had  been  further  pushed,  up 
to  the  very  maximum  of  the  possibility  of  its  excretion,  counter-move- 
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menti  in  other  speciiic  direcdons  of  the  Phosphoric  add  would  h 
occurrcl,  which  would  then  have  been  more  senuble  to  this  g 
tlcman. 

Thctc  arc  the  proccMee  based  upon  the  well  known  laws  of  nanoi^  I 
M  results  of  these  CKperiments,  though  many  of  them  have  escaped  J 
immediate  pcriccption.     But  what  occurs  according  to  the  determtmng  I 
of  natural  taws,  a»,  for  instance,  in  an  organism,  this  is  quite  bejondL4 
the  domain  of  hypotheses.     Yet,  lo  gain  a  conception  of  these  pn»-  '| 
ccsics,    acconJing    to  natural    law^    we    must   lay    aside  hereditary  I 
prejudices  as  regards  the  effects  of  substances,  as  if  they  v 
exclusively  considered,  quantitatively  or  qualitatively;  we  must  doC 
only  uiic  the   chemical   ideas   of  the   laboratory,  by  the  aid  of  our 
extended  knowledge,  with  the  necessary  caution,  but  even  die  cu»- 
tomary    pharmacodynamic    ideas    must    not   lead   us   lo    think,  for 
inUancc.  in  case  of  Tartar  emetic,  only  of  its  nauseating,  in  case  at, 
Belladonna,   only   of  its  narcotic,  in  case  of  Digitalis,  only  of  its 
so<allcd  diuretic  effects^  and  with  Phosphoric  acid,  only  of  its  afhni^ 
for  Potash,  but  we  must  know  that  these  are  merely  separate  links  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  qualitative  specific  reL-tdons  of  these  substances 
to  separate  parts  of  the  organism;  we  must  consider  all  these  phe- 
nomena and  their  results  as  forms  of  motion,  which  have  arisen  in 
accordance  with  laws  just  mentioned,  and  which  these  substiinces  bad 
to  effect  with  those  parts  of  the  organism  to  which  they  are  correU- J 
lively  related.  ^ 

We  must  here  make  mention  of  yet  another  function,  namely,  offl 
this  that  the  organism  in  many  ways  spontaneously  changes  many 
nutritive  subskinccs,  as  regards  their  form,  and  this,  according  to  the 
law  of  its  specification,  whereupon  they  must  be  transferred  to  just  as 
many  various  localities. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  for  example,  is  contained  in  all  organic  parte,  not 
only,  however,  in  consequence  of  being  taken  up  as  such  directly  with 
the  substances  of  nutrition,  but  its  necessary  quantity  is  frequenUy 
furnished  by  its  elementary  constituents  present  in  the  body  and  oth- 
erwise introduced,  (for  example,  by  carbonate  of  lime)  as  soon  as,  in 
consequence  of  a  too  scanty  supply  thereof,  the  parts  of  the  organism 
unlike  to  it,  require  it  for  their  fiinction  in  a  larger  quantity.  But 
when,  even  in  pathological  processes,  as,  for  example,  in  one  of  the 
specific  forms  of  Tvphus,  it  [Phosphate  of  lime]  can  be  found  in 
lai^er  quantities  in  separate  organs,  as,  for  instince,  in  the  brain, 
without  increased  supply,  then  this  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  dio*- 
mosis  changed  by  the  morbid  cause,  and  in  the  case  adduced,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  change  wrought,  in  the  functions  of  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  by  the  morbid  cause. 

§.  105. 

The  so-called  changing  into  the  opposite,  manifests  itself  most  clearly 
in  the  example  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  Phosphate  of  lime  in 
case  of  Hydrocephalus.  If  this  disease  arises,  as  indeed  it  most  com- 
monly does,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  Phosphate  of  lime>  then  this 
lack  is  first  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  symptoms  of  those  organs  and 
systems  to  which  the  Phosphate  of  lime  possesses  a  specific  tendency 
by  virtue  of  its  nutritive  importance,  and  we  can  divide  the  symptoms 
of  this  lack  into  the  well  known  stages.  If,  now,  the  Phosphate  of 
lime  is  given,  improvement  of  all  the  affected  parts  ensues,  the  symp- 
toms of  a  deficiency  [of  this  substance]  subside,  and  the  bones  of  the 
skull  grow.  If  we  do  not  recognize  this  moment  as  that  which  indi- 
cates to  us  that  the  nutritive  substance  has  already  brought  relief,  and 
consequently  must  be  laid  aside^  in  order  to  observe  its  positive  secon- 
dary effect^  i,  e,^  to  observe  how  long  this  relief  continues^  and,  if  we 
fall  into  the  error  of  still  persevering  in  its  use,  tlicn  all  the  organic 
parts,  previously  suffering  from  a  deficiency,  become  affected  anew, 
and  now,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of  nutritive  material. 
§.  83.  Hereby,  again,  a  real  insight  is  given  us  into  the  significance 
of  the  qucdity  of  a  drug,  since  it  is  the  quality  which  localizes  the 
quantity. 

This  determination  of  a  remedy  towards  a  given  locality^  and  in 
this  case,  of  a  remedy  of  nutrition,  is  that  which  impresses  upon  it  its 
specific  character,  and,  on  this  observation  of  qualities  with  the  co-ope- 
ration of  quantities,  which  latter  merely  carry  the  degree  of  intensity 
up  to  an  injurious  chemical  action,  rests  one  entire  half  of  the  art  of 
observing  at  the  sick-bed^  which,  for  a  Therapeia  to  be  conducted 
according  to  natural  laws,  hence,  a  practical  one,  is  of  prime  necessity. 

§.   106. 

Thus,  all  these  processes  underlie  the  laws  of  nutrition  and  function. 
Sodium,  Potassa,  Iron,  Magnesia,  Lime,  Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Fluor, 
etc.,  are  all  necessary  means  of  nutrition,  as  is  well  known.  Their 
qualities  describe,  according  to  tlie  law  of  the  specification  of  the 
organism,  their  lines  of  direction  specifically  determined  for  them, 
(and  it  must  be  remembered,  with  diflferent  intensities  of  quantities^) 
towards  the  separate  organs  and  parts,  for  which  they  have  to  serve 
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far  nourishment,  support  and  function,  according  to  the  law 
mosis.  Where,  in  opposition  to  the«  laws,  from  external  cuusea^ 
these,  as  well  as  all  nutritive  or  curative  Mibstani-es,  accumuUie  in  the 
particular  localities  even,  appointed  for  them,  above  the  maximum  rf 
the  proportional  oscillation,  or,  when  they  are  not  supplietl  above  thn 
minimum,  then  phenomena  appear,  which  we  recognize  as  symptomt 
of  disease.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  indiflerence  frontf 
what  point  of  application  they  are  taken  up.  provided  only  they  ai 
taken  up,  arc  carried  on  further  by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  can  h 
brought  to  those  places  which  need  them,  according  (o  thdr  ow 
qualities.  So  also,  the  fact  is  well  established,  that  all  these  substaiw 
ces  of  nutrition  circulate.  In  every  direction,  with  the  organic  fluida^ 
till  they  have  reached  the  localities  specilically  appropriate  o 
live  to  them,  and  are  taken  up  and  changed  by  the  same.  The  q 
ties  of  curative  and  nutritive  substances,  and  those  of  the  organs,  form^ 
therefore,  the  specific  eorrelati-aes. 

It  is  true,  that  Physiology  now-a-davs  designates  some  of  these  pro- 
cesses as  "  equivalents  of  nutrition,"  by  which  term,  however,  we  lose 
sight  of  all  curative  means,  because  the  physiological  school,  unhappily, 
does  not  know  how  to  connect  anything  with  the  idea  of  a  remedy, 
which  looks  like  a  means  of  nutrition;  on  the  contrary,  it  connects 
llierewith  something  hostile  to  the  oiganism,  with  which  to  contend 
against  it  and  its  disease. 

With  this  designation  a  generalization  is  moreover  given,  which 
we  could  turn  to  account  in  Therapeutics  as  little  as  in  Pathology,  for, 
with  it,  nothing  is  expressed  of  that  which  is  taking  place,  and  these 
processes  are  again  manifold,  but  must  be  none  the  less  fixed  by 
precise  ideas. 

Thus,  we  must,  for  example,  discriminate  the  process  under  which 
the  quality  of  Iron  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  the  brain,  etc,  as 
re^rds  its  quantity,  and  such  considerations  lead  us  to  the  significance 
of  the  quantities  of  substances,  after  we  have  spoken  in  general  about 
their  qualities;  for  the  quantity  of  the  Iron  is  one  thing  in  the  blood, 
for  example,  and  another  in  the  brain,  etc. 

Hence,  the  laws  of  the  quality,  thus  far  adduced,  do  not  suffice  for 
an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  the  operation  of  drugs.  As  little  as 
the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the  moon,  can  be  chemically  explained, 
and  as  little  as  I  see  the  wave  of  air,  which,  if  of  a  cert.iin  length,  pro- 
duces the  red  color,  and,  only  by  induction  &om  the  phe 
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colors,  conclude  as  to  its  existence  and  size,  so  little  can  I  see  the 
motion  of  Belladonna,  for  example,  within  the  organism.  But,  from 
the  symptoms  which  it  produces  in  the  organism,  I  conclude,  by 
induction,  with  the  same  certainty  of  its  qualitative  and  quantitative 
existence,  as  soon  as  I  have  established,  by  exact  provings  with  it,  the 
diosmotic  lines  of  direction  of  its  diffusion  towards  the  parts  of  the 
organism  to  which  it  has  specific  relations,  to  the  eyes,  to  tlie  organs 
of  deglutition,  etc.,  that  is,  as  soon  as  I  have  established  the  motions 
of  its  specific  quality  according  to  time  and  space,  within  the  organ- 
ism, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  degree  of  intensity  of  its  motions, 
which  follows  from  well-defined  measures  of  its  quantity. 

Hence,  we  need,  not  only  the  chemical  properties  of  the  substances 
which  we  are  to  use  for  therapeutic  purposes,  but  also  all  other  physi- 
cal laws  under  which  the  diosmotic  movements  are  wont  to  take  place 
within  the  organism. 

Among  other  things  we  are  told  by  Phoronomy  that, 

1.  All  sensible  properties  are  resolvable  into  properties  of  rest  and 
motion  and  are  thereby  determined, 

2.  We  can  only  observe  the  motions  of  a  body  in  relation  to  other 
bodies;  hence,  all  motion  is  the  subject  of  experience  and  relative^  and 
the  force  of  a  body  is  nothing  but  the  cause  of  the  production  of  a 
new  motion  or  of  a  change  in  some  motion  already  existing. 

But  that  other  body  is  in  Therapeutics,  as  regards  a  curative  sub- 
stance, no  longer  something  single^  but  it  is  the  organism  in  the 
dependence  of  its  parts  upon  the  whole, 

Phoronomy  is  the  doctrine  of  the  laws,  also,  of  such  a  motion, 
although,  regarding  this  motion  we  have  to  lose  sight  of  a  power 
which  primarily  has  called  the  motion  forth,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
reciprocal  motions  of  the  organism  of  the  earth  and  of  our  bodies;  in 
contrast  to  the  motion  according  to  the  law  of  causality,  in  accordance 
to  which,  when  a  body  in  motion  strikes  another  and  imparts  to  it 
motion  by  the  shock,  the  first  body  loses  only  so  much  of  its  velocity 
as  it  has  imparted  to  the  other.  We  are  now,  at  last,  in  condition 
all  the  better  to  consider  some  of  the  most  general  schemata  of  the 
motions  of  curative  substances,  since,  aside  from  these  unchange- 
able general  laws  of  the  material  world,  we  must  yet  bring  into  the 
calculation  the  law  of  the  proportional  changed  and  unchanged  oscil- 
lation of  the  organism  specifically  pertaining  to  it;  because  wc  have 
not  to  do  with  motions  of  separate  parts  among  themselves,  as  in 
chemistry,  but,  at  the  same  time  also,  and  chiefly,  with  the  alternating 
reciprocal  motions  of  the  organism  thence  proceeding. 

PART  L  13 
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In  the  latter  respect  it  is  known  that,  in  a  condition  relativelj  phys- 
iological, /.  ^.,  free  from  the  influence  of  a  disease-producing  cause,  or, 
of  a  drug,  both  the  influential  forces  of  the  outer  worid,  and  the  inner 
forces  of  the  organism  are  sufficient  of  themselves,  for  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium,  and  that,  according  to  the  above  calculation,  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  of  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  and  of 
the  tension-forces  of  the  organism  must  be  finite;  so  that  the  organ- 
ism is  poised,  so  to  say,  above  the  constantly  oscillating  sum  of  its 
materials  and  its  forces,  or,  of  its  resistance  against  the  outer  world,  as 
above  an  imaginary  centre  of  gravity,  from  one  position  of  equilibrium 
into  another,  in  a  determinate  segment  of  time^  and  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle fact  at  variance  with  these  laws. 

Hence  it  follows,  moreover,  and  follows  especially  from  well  known 
physiological  perceptions,  that  as  the  organism  cannot  sleep  and  be 
awake  with  all  its  parts,  at  the  same  time,  or  cannot  rest  and  labor  at 
the  same  time,  so  it  collects  at  one  time  its  tension  forces  and  at  another 
turns  them  into  living  forces,  and  if  some  of  its  parts  have  become 
unfit  for  this  work,  it  must  possess  functional  counteractions,  and  nutri- 
tive supplies  for  repairing  of  losses,  or,  must  receive  them  therapeuti- 
cally. A  nerve,  for  instance,  has  lost  its  faculty  of  developing  living 
forces,  the  supply  of  blood  to  it  being  cut  off  by  some  exudation  or 
otherwise,  then,  with  this  change  of  function,  a  change  of  nutrition  is 
associated,  since  it  loses  its  calibre,  and  fat  molecules  are  deposited 
in  it. 

There  is  no  power  on  earth,  by  the  most  delicate  operation  directly 
upon  this  nerve^  as  for  example,  by  means  of  so-called  excitants,  capa- 
ble of  giving  back  to  this  nerve  its  specific  life  again.  Hence,  an 
effort  must  be  made  to  operate  upon  its  nearest  surroundings^  which 
can  only  be  done  by  substances  specific  to  these  parts,  and  not  by 
excitants  of  all  kinds,  and  if  we  can  effect  this,  then  the  nerve  can  be 
cured  and  restored  again  to  life.  Such  processes,  hence,  teach  us  that 
we  have  nothing  to  combat  even  in  case  of  nutritive  changes  which 
have  gone  to  the  length  of  susjxinding  the  function  of  the  part  affected; 
that  we  must  seek,  in  the  simplest  and  surest  manner,  to  bring  relief 
to  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  influences  exerted  upon  the  parts 
adjacent^  calling  forth  in  these  surrounding  parts,  motions  which  are 
transferred  upon  die  diseased  parts  by  qualities  which  are  aided  by  the 
corresponding  quantities. 
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§.  io8. 

However,  as  long  as  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  sick  part, 
I.  ^.,  the  possibilityr  of  nutrition  and  function,  though  changed,  is  not 
entirely  destroyed,  we  see  that,  from  various  influences,  various  motions 
often  arise,  according  to  the  law  of  proportional  oscillation. 

In  ignorance  of  this  law,  some  have  sought  to  generalize  these 
mqtions,  and  to  call  primary  effect  that  which  we  bring  to  pass,  and 
secondary  effect  that  which  is  the  reflex  action  of  the  organism  after 
the  effect  is  complete.  In  this,  another  mistake  was  made,  viz.,  that 
it  was  generally  thought  that  the  secondary  effect  could  always  be 
considered  and  looked  for,  as  the  opposite  of  the  primary  eftect,  and 
hereupon  indications  were  to  be  built  up.  This  could  only  come  to 
pass  by  the  cotemporaneous  but  impractical  further  division  of  tliis 
alternation  of  phenomena,  into  chemical  and  dynamical^  of  which  the 
latter  were  held  to  be  the  more  enduring.  For  example,  primary 
effect  of  Quinine,  swelling  of  the  spleen;  secondary  effect,  atrophy 
of  the  same:  or,  primary  effect  of  Ipecac,  nausea,  convulsive  cough, 
etc. ;  secondary  effect,  relaxation  of  the  musculature,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  secondary  effect  was  sometimes  considered  as 
only  an  intermediate  stage,  from  which  recovery  might  and  should 
proceed ;  as,  for  example,  from  Alcohol,  first,  excitement,  then  bodily 
malaise,  fKatzenjammer,]  finally,  the  normal  condition  again. 
And  while,  with  the  so-called  dynamic  remedies,  the  primary  effect 
was  to  form  the  indication,  it  was  to  consist,  with  regard  to  chemical 
remedies,  in  the  waiting  for  the  secondary  effect;  e.  g,^  with  Arsenic, 
primary  effect,  paralysis  and  emaciation ;  secondary  effect,  convulsions, 
gain  in  ffesh  and  invigoration  of  the  body,  and  other  similar  arbi- 
trary divisions,  which,  however,  are  not  taken  from  practical  life. 

With  regard  to  such  ideas  and  opinions,  I  must  follow  every  further 
criticism  with  practical  examples. 

We  have,  for  instance,  a  superficial  ulcer,  which,  jjenetrating  deeper 
every  day,  increasing  daily  in  circumference,  with  its  edges  more  and 
more  everted,  and  with  color  and  odor,  etc,  which  leave  us  no  doubt, 
that  movements  are  going  on  here  which  indicate  a  general  process 
of  decomposition,  only  relatively  local,  and,  consequently,  not  merely 
a  local,  but  also  general  loss  of  the  organic  capability  of  resistance; 
if  we  put  now  a  few  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  in  a  few  ounces  of 
water,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  of  this  solution,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  we  shall  observe,  in  not  more  than  twent\^-four  hours,  from  the 
improved  condition  of  the  superficial  sore,  a  pause  in  the  local  process 
of  decomposition,  as  regards  the  extension  in  depth  and  circumference. 
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for.  Iiv  the  Arsenious  acid,  the  iiitcr-chiinge  of  matter  Ijetween  tiw' 
skin  and  the  glue-fumishiiig  tissue's  is  completely  suppressed.  If  we 
persevere  in  tlie  use  of  die  dnig,  the  improvejncnt  ceases  at  that  point, 
the  idcer  undergoes  no  further  change,  but  shows  no  furtlicr  disposi- 
tion to  heal;  on  the  contrary,  if  this  hint  of  Nature  does  not  suffice  ti> 
iniliice  us  to  dispense  at  once  with  the  medicine,  then  the  improved 
condition  of  the  ulcer  is  changed  for  the  worse,  and  we  soon  have 
Arsenic  symptoms,  with  loss  of  appetite,  inclination  to  vomit,  diarr- 
hcea,  etc.  If,  however,  we  discontinue  the  use  of  the  Arsenic  at  the 
proper  time,  then,  if  we  notice  it  for  the  first  time,  we  shall  be  filled 
with  astonishment,  to  see,  in  three  days,  at  the  furthest,  the  callot 
edges  of  the  ulcer  sink  down.  But  if  we  should  cherish  the  t 
delusion  that  we  ought  to  assist  this  movement  towards  a  cure  by  4 
repeated  application  of  this  drug,  another  pause  in  these  i 
would  ensue,  and  Arsenic  symptoms  in  other  parts  wot 
themselves.  But  if  we  allow  the  cure,  once  commenced,  I 
tlien,  discontinuing  to  use  the  drug,  we  shall  observe,  how 
quence  thereof,  that  movement  progresses,  how  the  cutaneous  edg< 
lower  themselves  to  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  and  how,  from  thos 
edges,  new  connective  tissue  grows  as  a  preliminary  process  of  cia 
trization. 

But,  according  to  the  case  adduced,  this  movement  may  sponta 
ncoiisly  comf  to  a  very  early  end  also,  but  then,  not  on  account  o 
too  much  medicine,  but  evidently  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  givi 
quantitj-  having  reached  its  acme,  without  having  yet  completed  tl 
cure,  and  now,  only,  are  we  justified  in  applying  the  remedy  anew 
in  order  to  give  the  motion,  spontaneouslv  come  to  a  pause,  a  nei 
impulse. 

A  progress  towards  a  cure  duriHg  the  inierrupiion  of  a  remedv,  id 
a  nutritive  one,  and  only  such  a  progress,  as  a  so-called  secondary 
effect,  can,  for  a  therapeutic  end,  be  of  importance  and  be  used; 
indeed,  it  must  even  be  used  for  this  end,  because  often,  even  afler  i 
nutriti\'e  remedy,  (as  we  have  already  seen,  in  case  of  Hydrocephi 
lus),  the  secondarv  effect,  or,  as  we  should  rather  sav,  the  permilttmi 
the  remedy  to  expend  its  force,  can  ulone  lead  to  a  cure;  and  t 
occurs,  as  I  must  add,  nutritively,  by  virtue  of  the  self-activi^  of  tl 
organism,  since,  even  by  a  functional  remedy,  the  altered  quality  a 
the  juices  is  removed  sometimes,  and  it  need  not  be  present  any  n 
in  the  organism  for  this  purpose.  The  phenomena,  under  the  schemll 
of  these  substances,  as  under  that  of  nutritive  substances,  take  pla 
according  to  the  same  taw  of  the  lines  of  direction  and  their  correlats 
and  the  transfering  of  their  motions,  according  to  quality  and  quai 
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tity,  can  hence  proceed  only,  from  the  parts  remaining  healthy,  to  the 
diseased  paits. 

§.  109. 

That  the  whole  question  of  primary  and  secondary  effects  turns 
upon  the  dose,  not  upon  the  question  whether  substances  operate 
chemically  or  dynamically,  is  easy  to  demonstrate.  But  first,  we 
must  have  decided  whether,  in  this  question,  we  will  set  out  from  the 
large  dose  of  the  physiological  school,  or,  from  the  small  Homoeo- 
pathic dose,  since,  in  both  cases,  there  are  primary  and  secondary 
effects.  Sulphur,  for  instance,  in  the  Allopathic  dose  of  the  physio- 
logical school,  produces,  at  first,  watery  diarrhoea,  as  a  local  effect  upon 
the  intestinal  canal,  according  to  the  law  of  causation ;  but  not  always 
in  tlie  Homoeopathic  dose,  because  it  lacks  this  local  effect  according 
to  the  succession  of  cause  and  effect,  for  it  brings  the  Sulphur  firsts 
not  into  the  intestinal  canal,  but  into  the  blood.  Soon,  however, 
diarrhoea  is  produced,  by  Sulphur,  even  in  a  Homoeopathic  dose,  but 
not  in  consequence  of  accelerated  secretion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
intestine,  irritated  by  the  Sulphur,  but,  in  consequence  of  increased 
formation  of  bile  and  of  its  discharge  into  the  intestines.  For  this 
reason  the  diarrhoea  produced  by  the  large  dose  of  Sulphur  is, 
at  first,  not  bilious,  though  this  is  the  effect  of  the  small  dose. 

The  secondary  effect,  however,  in  both  cases,  as  soon  as  no  more 
Sulphur  is  given,  is  precisely  the  same^  to  wit,  obstruction.  But  this 
obstruction  is  no  longer  the  effect  of  Sulphur,  whether  given  in  an 
Allopathic  or  a  Homoeopathic  dose,  but  phoronomic,  the  jresult  of  tlie 
pro|X)rtio^al  oscillation  of  die  organic  activities. 

If  we  take  Sulphur  in  Homoeopathic  dose  only,  then  we  have  a 
series  of  phoronomic  changes,  according  to  the  law  of  reciprocal  action, 
by  which  always  two  symptoms,  the  one  following  the  other,  show, 
that,  in  the  interior  of  the  organism,  movements  have  arisen,  of  which 
tlie  preceding  is  always  the  cause  of  the  succeeding.  In  this  instance 
we  should  not,  and,  strictly  speaking,  cannot,  speak  any  more  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  effects,  and  for  the  reason  that  here  the  primary 
effect  can  no  longer  be  established  according  to  the  individuality,  since 
in  one  case,  cough  with  mucous  expectoration,  is  the  first  thing  notice- 
able, in  another,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  in  a  third,  a  haemorrhoidal 
flow. 

For  the  sake  of  curing,  we  must  thus,  m  many  cases,  commit  such 
a  penetrating  remedy  as  Sulphur  in  a  minimal  dose  (oflen  afler  one 
single   dose,)  for  some  time  to   the  counter-actions   and   reciprocal 
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tcllfttiB  of  the  or^nism,  and  if  the  indicadon  has  been  correct, 
rVKult  cikiinot  full,  and,  all  the  same,  whether  we  had  to  give  the  St 
phur  for  wimc  kind  of  eruption,  an  irregular  memtruatioii,  or 
of  ({out,  etc,  in  accordance  with  the  concomitant  circurastances,  of' 
which  more  anon. 

lU-nco  the  cure  of  such  diseases  by  Sulphur  is  effected  not  in  con- 
tteqtioncc  of  u  secondary  effect,  according  to  the  law  of  proportional 
uKilltition,  «8  warmth  succeeds  the  coldness  of  the  hand  which  has 
Iicfii  in  cold  water,  but  in  consequence  of  reciprocal  effects  induced 
by  it  and  propagating  themselves  from  part  to  part,  within  the 
nrKaniNm,  whcreljy  the  Sulphur  taken  [by  the  organism]  may  have 
hcoii  moved  thetcfrom  long  ago.  These  are,  therefore,  no  secondary 
L-flecU,  but  seriM  of  effects  which  themselves  again  have  become  the 
CHIIKC*  of  other  effects,  and  if  we  allow  these  series  of  effects,  or,  to 
■[Mflk  seientificiilly,  these  reciprocal  actions,  to  run  their  course,  nndis- 
tiirlied,  then  we  again  may  designate  this  only  as  " permitting  tkt 
rtnimly  to  expend  its  force"  in  direct  contrast  with  the  so-callt  ' 
secondary  effects. 

If  wc  were  hiirl>oring  the  delusion  that  we  had  to  produce,  or 
for  these  Bccon<lnry  effects  in  order  to  attain  a  cure,  would  we 
Mtabliith  indiciitions,  that  we  had  first  to  disturb  the  self-activity  of 
organiim  w  that  wc  might  aflerwards  restore  its  equilibrium  again,, 
then  we  nhould,  with  such  senseless  indications,  which,  at  best,  could 
t>c  ihought  of  only  by  the  worshipers  of  the  vis  medicairix  nature, 
hnve  eflectcd  nothing  hut  superfluous  torture;  for,  to  what  would  it 
loRil,  to  give  laxatives,  that  constipation  might  follow;  or  to  hasten 
menntruntion  with  Cuprum,  Pulsatilla,  etc,  that  it  might  afterwards 
remit;  to  irritate  or  paralyze  the  functions  of  the  organism  to  the  very 
vcrgti  of  their  capability  of  resistance,  that  they  might  be  able  to  help 
themselves  f 

Wc  can  easily,  for  instance,  benumb  uterine  neuralgia  with  Opium 
dyvtcrs  at  once,  even  to  complete  painlessness,  and,  by  their  frequent 
irpctltion.  cause  them  to  cease  entirely;  we  should,  however,  abandon 
Mirwlvea  to  the  basest  deception,  should  we  -iBsume,  even  in  such  paU 
Miblc  ciwes,  thiit  the  self-activity  of  the  organism  had  here  compit 
rtw  cure;  for  the  uterine  neuralgia  is  always  only  the  result  of  j 
1,-teniEC  of  structure  of  the  womb,  which  becomes  manifest  at  the  tiiri 
4t  Mwiwtniation,  and,  ifjira  have  weakened  and  paralyzed  the  irritl 
t^^  ^  i(,  nermjjjj^Bhkall  those  nutritive  changes  remain  n 

.itt  dhB  mom  t^jj^^^H;*!"^  »>  ti^^<:  <^"^y  '""y-  »<»"^  °^ '» 

y  ibe  slirfif'^^^^^^^  '"'°  ^^  ""****  dangerous  degeneratioi 
I  itf»  'MuU  •  ^^  ^  ^  governed  by  such  an  idea,  d 
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that  the  self-activity  of  the  organism  could  effect  the  cure  of  any 
changed  nutrition  or  function?  Disappointment,  as  a  token  of  great 
ignorance,  would  inevitably  follow  sooner  or  later,  as  the  not  cured, 
discharged  as  cured,  from  the  so-called  Institute  of  expectant  medi- 
cine, demonstrate  to  us  practical  physicians  every  year. 

§.  no. 

In  order  to  bring  to  a  decision  in  a  practical  way,  the  contending 
opinions  relative  to  primary  and  secondary  effects  of  drugs,  let  us 
adduce  an  example  of  phoronomic  motion. 

If  we  take,  several  times  a  day,  a  few  drops  of  Tincture  of  Bella- 
donna, our  organism  experiences  in  various,  but  specific  directions,  an 
accelerated  exchange,  and  in  other  directions,  a  retarded  exchange. 

When  first  taking  this  drug,  in  smaU  doses^  and,  for  some  days 
thereafter,  there  is  evidently  a  greater  quantity  of  Carbonic  acid 
excreted  by  the  lungs,  while,  during  the  action  of  stronger  doses,  a 
smaller  quantity  is  excreted.  In  general,  after  the  use  of  Belladonna, 
the  excretion  of  the  infusible  salts  in  the  urine  is  diminished ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  urea,  the  vesical  mucus,  the  fusible  salts,  and  the 
extractive  matter,  are  increased. 

At  first,  the  pulse  is  retarded  two  or  three  beats  in  the  minute,  while 
at  the  same  time  an  accelerated^  i,  «.,  an  increased  excretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  organs  of  deglutition  takes  place.  If  we 
persist  in  the  use  of  the  drug,  injection  and  inflammation  of  the  same 
parts  take  place,  but  now  with  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  four  or  five 
beats  in  the  minute,  and  thus  beyond  the  usual  individual  frequency. 
Hence,  if  the  capillary  vessels  in  any  part  are  over-filled,  the  beat  of 
the  heart  is  correspondingly  retarded;  but,  if  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing take  place,  then  the  pulsations  are  increased  again,  and  remain  at 
this  height  for  three  or  four  days  even,  without  any  more  Belladonna 
having  been  taken. 

Th^se  are  clearly  the  specific  effects  of  Belladonna,  and  specific 
counter-effects  of  the  organism,  because  these  occurrences,  as  often  as 
they  are  reproduced,  must  inevitably  return  in  the  same  manner,  and 
this,  as  long  as  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  organism  against  the 
influence  of  the  Belladonna  is  not  exhausted,  or  the  movements  of  the 
Belladonna  are  not  removed  by  those  of  some  other  substance. 

If,  for  instance,  during  those  inflammatory  swellings  in  the  organs 
of  deglutition  we  take  some  drug  retarding  interchange^  such  as 
Cofiee,  in  repeated  doses,  then  the  affections  in  the  throat  experience, 
Qi  once,  a  marked  alleviation,  and,  on  the  second  day,  have  already 
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disappeared,  while  the  pukatioa  of  the  heart  returns  at  the  same  time 
to  its  individuiil  firequenn,  and  thus  much  sooner  than  if  these  Bella- 
donna otTections  had  been  left  to  themseUcs. 

Coffee  accelerates,  indeed,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  decreases 
itsy^r^v  manifestly,  and  the  pube  afterwards  is  Tctarded  below  the 
individual  [normal]  frequency,  and  b  small  and  weak.  This  ina 
of  the  pulse,  however,  is  not  accompanied  by  an  increased  excretion 
of  Carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  as  usually  occurs  in  a  provtn 
Belladonna.  Coffee  not  only  diminishes  the  exhaled  Carbonic  acid, 
for  tile  moment,  but  constandy  more  and  more,  the  longer  it  is  taken, 
and  thereby  only  llic  excretion  of  die  solid  substances  of  the  urine,  the 
urea,  the  uric  acid  and  urates,  is  dimtHisked.  Although  Coffee  at  first 
accelerates  the  movements  of  the  bowels,  it  yet  retards  them  after- 
wards, more  and  more;  in  the  blood,  the  solid  substances  of  the  crtior, 
the  scrum,  tlie  albumen  and  the  blood  cells,  arc  increased,  and  the 
latter  become  even  melanotic,  as  after  the  use  of  Belladonna,  but  they 
increase  so  that  they  manifesdy  diminish  the  reception  of  oxygen  and 
the  excretion  of  Carbonic  acid,  vrhich,  again,  is  not  the  case  after  tlw 
use  of  small  doses  of  Belladonna,  when  they  are  rapidly  turned  vaVa 
bile  in  the  liver,  and  are  no  more  brought  into  the  circulation. 

But  if,  after  the  use  of  Belladonna,  wc  take  Coffee  in  large  quanti- 
ties, then  the  inflammatory  process  induced  by  the  action  of  the  Bell^ 
donna,  is  brought  suddenly  to  a  pause,  and  even  the  increased 
secretion  of  bile,  produced  by  the  BeUadonna,  is  suddenly  suppressed 
with,  at  the  same  time,  an  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

With  Coffee,  moreover,  the  augmented  frequency  of  the  pulse  (a 
substitute  in  the  motions  of  the  central  circulatory  system  for  the' 
stagflation  of  the  blood  in  the  peripheric  system,)  constandy  increases, 
and,  witliout  any  inflammatory  conditions  being  associated  therewith, 
(as  is  the  case  with  Belladonna),  this  substitution  is  gradually  weak- 
ened, and  finally  lost  entirely. 

Here  we  tlius  find  not  the  least  ground  for  the  division  of  the 
symptoms  of  Belladonna  or  of  Coffee,  into  a  primary  and  secondary 
effect;  in  both  cases  we  saw,  on  the  contrary,  reciprocal  actions  in  a 
specific  manner,  and  varying  only  according  to  the  dose.  A  contrary 
efl'ect,  however,  we  saw  only  between  the  action  of  Belladonna  and 
diat  of  Coffee  following  it,  since  the  latter  opposed  the  motions  of  the 
former. 
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§•   I". 

It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  there  is  yet  another  source  of  strife, 
as  regards  the  debate  about  primary  and  secondary  effect  in  the  differ- 
ences about  the  idea  of  ^^  contrast^*  and  in  its  improper  use.  Thus  there 
is  a  three-fold  contrast;  a  qualitative^  between  the  effect  of  two 
different  bodies  upon  each  other;  a  quantitative^  according  to  degree^ 
between  the  effects  and  counter-effects  of  each  separate  substance ;  and 
a  relative^  according  to  comparison,  between  the  dissimilar  effects, 
which  two  or  more  substances  can  produce  by  themselves  in  the 
organism. 

In  accepting  the  difference  between  the  chemico-physical  and  the 
so-called  dynamic  effect  of  a  drug,  we  are  led,  by  the  assumption  of  a 
dynamis^  into  the  current  of  Theology,  and  of  the  spirit  world.  Thus 
it  is  said,  for  instance,  in  a  pronunciamento  from  Brooklyn  :*  "  A 
motion,  an  effect,  must  have  a  cause,  which  is  not,  on  its  own  part, 
the  effect  again  of  another  cause,  and  thus  we  come  back  at  last,  if  we 
would  not  forever  go  around  in  a  circle,  to  the  Supreme  and  last 
dynamis,  Grod,  whose  connection  with  the  sensible  material  world, 
through  the  spirit  world  of  Swedenborg,  we  call  vital  forced  That 
is  to  he,  as  we  have  oflen  said  already,  the  dynamism  of  HomoBopathy, 
in  which  a  drug-spirit  is  to  correspond  to  those  products  of  nature 
which  we  call  drug-bodies.  Now  where  is  the  proof  that  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Arsenic^  for  instance,  in  the  30th  attenuation,  which  gave 
me,  for  one  or  two  days,  constant  unquenchable  thirst,  when  I  proved 
this  attenuation  upon  myself?  That  is  shown  simply  by  analogy,  it 
will  surely  be  said,  according  to  which,  after  a  fright  even,  an  increased 
peristaltic  action  ensues.  That  would  be  the  same  mode  of  proof  as 
if  one  should,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  place  Alcohol  and  Sulphur 
in  one  class,  because  both  belong  to  the  excitants.  Do  not  these  gen- 
tlemen perceive  that  they  have  entered  into  analogy  only,  and  are  far 
fix)m  having  presented  a  proof .^  But,  since  we  know  of  causes  of 
disease  which  are  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as  the  cause  of  scarla- 
tina, of  measles,  etc.,  so  it  might  be  held  quite  consistent  that  we  should 
apply  a  Belladonna  or  Aconite  spirit.  To  this  one  might  rejoin :  "  go 
and  let  the  simple  ones  come  unto  you,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ! " 

But  these  ideas,  which  are  maintained  even  by  physicians  with 
passion,  for  no  claim  can  be  laid  here  to  knowledge,  and  which  con- 
stantly return  as  often  as  they  are  thought  to  have  received  their  death- 
blow, these  ideas  lie  deeply  imbedded  in  the  nature  of  the  human 

♦  By  Dr.  Bl6de,  in  Hirschers  Zeitschrift  fUr  Horn.  Klinik.— C.  H'g. 


mind,  and  spread  themselves  as  long  as  we  find  men  whose  cducatioa  I 
does  not  permit  them  to  aunprehcnd  this  nature.     Henco,  from  •  1 
scientific   stand-point,    such   ideas   must   be   pcrseveringly  combated  7 
again  and  again,  as  often  as  they  are  regurgitated  by  men  occupying 
a  subordinate  stand-point.     This  subordinate  stand-point  shows  itself, 
moreover,  by  this,  that  it  thinks  that  it  has  said  something  when  it 
affirms,  that,  even  to  the  immortal  founder  of  Homceopathy,  the  chem- 
ical  conception  of  the  vital  process  was  an  abomination  and  non-  j 
sense.     That  might  then  have  had  some  justification,  but  r 
should  [in  adhering  to  it]  barricade  every  avenue  of  progress  in  science  j 
and  erect  the  banner  of  lawlessness. 

One  should  assert  nothing  without  iAai  foundation  of  facts  wkick  j 
is  universally  recognized.  According  to  §.  38,  chlorate  of  potash  b 
found,  de  facto,  in  tlie  blood-cells  in  particles  much  smaller  than  the 
quadriltionth  part  of  a  cubic  millimetre,  and,  in  this  state  of  atten^ 
uadon,  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses;  hence,  according  to  the 
hypotheses  of  the  dynamlsts,  it  is  found  in  the  blood-cells  as  spinL 
One  sees  that  the  real  foundation  of  attenuations  drives  the  dynaraists 
from  the  field ;  and  yet  they  ever  raise  their  ghost-like  heads  again,  not, 
however,  as  heralds  of  truth,  but  as  heralds  of  the  yet  possible  domin- 
ion of  transcendental  ideas,  after  the  pattern  of  the  old,  so-called, 
school  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  which,  however,  never  was  a 
philosophy,  any  more  than  the  theosophic  view  of  Swedenboi^. 

If  the  dynamists  wish  to  see  their  ideas  adopted,  they  should  first 
prove  that  their  assumption  is  the  only  one  possible;  that  all  phenom- 
ena in  the  material  world  rest,  if  not  on  deceit,  upon  hallucination  or 
decepdon  of  the  senses,  which  not  only  is  not  proven,  but  has  been 
shown  to  be  false,  for  we  see  at  every  sick-bed,  that  our  remediest 
whether  in  the  lower  attenuations  or  in  the  high  potencies,  have  the 
same  specific  effect,  hence  mitst  have  proceeded  from  the  same  material 
causes,  even  though,  as  is  natural,  and  well  known,  many  of  the  casual 
effects  fail  to  appear  under  the  use  of  the  high  potencies,  which  are 
produced  by  the  lower  attenuations.  Have  I  not  myself  repeatedly 
shown,  tliat  when  we  would  ascend  from  effects  to  causes,  we  must 
necessarily  arrive  at  something  which  is  not  caused;  that  a  series  of 
changes  presupposes  something  unchangeable?  But  herewith  the 
laws  of  nature  are  neither  dt^nied  nor  disparaged. 

The  sphere  of  tlie  physician  is  not  Uie  absolute  totality  of  the  idea 
of  things  existing,  but  it  is  nature,  the  collective  idea  of  things,  so  for 
as  they  are  throughout  connected  by  virtue  of  causality,  of  reciprocal 
acdon,  etc     The  whole  theoryof  the  dynamists  is  the  negadon  of  the 
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material,  but  this  independence  ot  what  constitutes  a  necessity  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature  consists  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  reality. 

Every  dynamic  system  comes  into  conflict  with  the  incontrovertible 
rights  of  mathematical  views. 

If  the  mind  of  the  dynamist  is  directed  to  the  eternal,  the  unchange- 
able, the  materialists  can  oppose  him  with  something  quite  the  same. 
In  the  world  of  matter,  there  is  no  beginning  and  no  end,  but  all  is 
only  transformation,  transmutation,  change.  Matter  itself  is  inde- 
structible, imperishable,  always  and  ever  the  same  without  the  least 
loss.  There  is  also  no  change  of  quality;  a  substance  cannot  be 
changed  into  another.  Hereupon,  experiment  and  induction  are 
founded,  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  with  greater 
security  than  the  ideas  upon  the  absolute.  But,  fix>m  ideas  we  can 
develop  no  positive  knowledge,  and  from  them  we  can  explain  noth- 
ing. Therefore,  theoretical  knowledge  and  that  obtained  from  ideas 
diverge,  the  one  from  the  other^  and  have  nothing  in  common,  for  the 
first  belongs  to  knowledge  and  the  second  to  faith.  Would  that  the 
dynamists  might  at  least  see  this  truth,  and  no  longer  contend  about 
the  "Kaiser's"  beard! 

g.    112. 

The  specific  motions,  which,  by  means  of  substances  introduced 
from  the  external  world,  are  communicated  to  the  constant  oscillation 
of  the  organism,  describe,  also,  as  regards  their  qualitative  relation, 
determinate  relations  or  routes,  which  may  be  graphically  described ; 
and  it  is  but  a  defective  expression,  when  one  says  that  Rheum,  for 
instance,  acts  upon  the  intestinal  canal.  Belladonna  upon  the  Iris,  then 
upon  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  finally  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
etc  By  such  an  expression,  only  separate  qualitative  relations  of  a 
kind  peculiar,  and  hence  specific  to  these  substances  in  specific  direc- 
tions are  given.  As  regards  the  intensity,  the  effect  itself  depends 
merely  upon  the  quantity^  as,  for  example,  diarrhoea  follows  after  a  few 
scruples  of  Rheum,  but  ceases,  and  obstruction  ensues,  after  quarter- 
grain  doses  of  the  same  drug.  This  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no 
further  confirmation,  and  is  as  notorious  as  similar  cases  with  Ipecac; 
or  as  Opium  in  small  quantities  irritates,  but  in  lai'ge,  narcotizes. 

If  we  now  ask  chemistry  about  Rhubarb  root,  for  instance,  we 
learn  that  it  is  composed  of  Aporetin,  Phaeoretin,  and  Erythroretin, 
Chrysophanic  acid,  Extractive  matter.  Tannic  acid,  Gallic  acid.  Sugar, 
Starch,  Pectine,  the  salts  of  Lime,  especially  the  Oxalate;  and  an 
ethereal  oil.     All  this  united  in  one  body  must  hence  stand  in  specific 
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lelaCiona  to  the  intestinal  canal,  in  order  to  be  able  to  induce  the  aborfl 
mentioned  motions  and  counter-motions.  Wc  do  not  thereby  leara 
at  all  how  it  happens.  Now,  if  we  inquire  of  Physiology  about  tbe 
intestinal  canal,  we  learn,  it  is  true,  tliai  it  contains  certain  reinna 
of  food,  more  or  less  acted  upon,  together  with  bile,  chyle,  etc.,  i 
that  it  consists  of  the  intestinal  villi  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  thq 
connective  tissue  stratum,  etc.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  i 
smooth  muscles,  arteries,  veins  around  the  villi  lymphatici,  together 
with  Brunner's  and  Pcyer's  glands  and  solitary  follicles.  But  as  littlch 
us  those  dozen  substances,  so  little  do  these  anatomical  structures  of  thtr 
intestinal  canal  and  its  functions,  which  consist  in  the  preparation  oC 
footi,  its  transfer  to  the  lymphatics  and  the  discharge  of  that  which  i 
unfit  for  use.  so  little  do  they  acquaint  us  with  the  mutual  relatiow  n 
these  substances  to  each  other.  In  the  domain  of  the  physiologica 
school  notliing  more  is  known  of  this  subject  than  of  the  relations  oi| 
similar  relations  e.  g.,  die  relation  between  the  well  known  chemic^ 
formal  and  functional  constituents  of  llie  eye.  suffering  from  keratitis^ 
for  instance,  to  those  of  Tartar-emetic,  Belladonna,  Digitalis,  Kali  hyd*. 
and  alt  tliose  substances  which,  according  to  §.  56,  are  used  in  trcjib) 
mcnt  of  keratitis.  For  who  has  ever  discovered  the  chemical  relations, 
for  which  tlie  physiological  school  incessantly  gropes,  between  keratitui 
and  these  substances,  which,  to  this  very  day,  it  applies  in  a  purdj 
tmpiricnl  manner,  with  well  meant  intention  to  cure  this  keratitis  afbx 
the  fashion  of  limes  past,  merely  because  sonie  X.  Y.  Z.  h;id  1 
declared  Ihnt  he  had  cured  it  with  one  or  the  other  or  se\'eral  of  these 
■ubstances,  though  without  ever  adducing  any  proof  thereof?  Or» 
who  in  the  physiological  school  could  ever  determine  which  of  tbeaq 
tubatances,  in  a  concrete  case,  must  have  been  rightly  chosen  ? 

In  this  desperate  situation  does  tlie  adherent  of  tliis  school  invariably; 
And  himself,  at  the  sick-bed,  without  exception. 

And  how  much  does  he  still  lack  in  knowledge  in  order  to  be  ablo] 
(o  determine  beforehand  (hence  according  to  the  existing  laws  0^ 
liatiire>  assuming  that  he  would  know  even  tlie  remedy  indicated 
IKOOnlInK  to  the  laws  of  nature,  1.  t..  the  specific  quality)  which  quao^ 
|t\y  WUW  was  to  be  selected,  or,  as  here  can  be  no  longer  any  talk 
ntwut  iclcclion,  which  quantity  must  absolutely  be  taken. 

But,  a>  to  quantities,  the  phvsiologicid  school  is,  indeed,  troubled 
i^Mk  no  oniluirrussment;  it  knows  about  hovv  much  of  any  substance 
^{mcrally  a  poisonous  dose,  as  it  expresses  itself  even  to-day;  hence,) 
^IMI  i*  M^.v  enough,  a  little  less  than  this  is  given,  and  tliis  mor 
%»,^  ftwiy  led  to  the  guess  of  each  one,  so  long  as  he  does  nol  stra^ 
4a»  Hwoivupi'thic  doses. 
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What,  now,  does  a  pathological  symptom  teach  us?  A  human 
body,  suffering  with  cold  and  heat,  followed  by  sweat,  presents  to  the 
physician,  the  same  altered  properties  of  a  single,  though  very  composite 
body,  as  arc  presented  to  the  chemist  in  the  properties  of  wrought 
iron,  when  heated  by  blows  of  the  hammer,  or,  when  by  cooling 
and  absorption  of  carbon,  it  changes  its  molecules  into  steel.  These 
are  all  projjertics  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  here,  operations 
are  caused  within  this  body  by  external  influences,  which  announce 
their  corresponding  equivalent  in  changes,  and,  which  like  motions 
corresponding  to  the  concurrent  changes  of  temperature  allow  us  to 
measure,  at  the  same  time,  the  degree  of  the  chemical  processes  going 
on  within.  Wherever  we  see  such  peculiarities  appear  in  the  human 
organism,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  laws  of  its  specification,  there 
they  exhibit  to  us  a  chemico-physical  effort  which  naturally  is  all  the 
greater^  the  more  various  are  the  localities  which  are  subjected  to 
change  through  any  cause. 

But  to  the  pathological  symptoms  belong  also  the  injurious  contin- 
gent effects  which,  in  consequence  of  too  large  quantities  of  the 
remedy,  are  wont  to  occur. 

Hence,  what  is  committed  to  the  interior  of  the  organism,  with  the 
view  of  a  cure,  should  only  be  given  in  that  quantity  which  can  push 
none  of  the  laws  of  the  whole  of  its  reciprocal  action  beyond  their 
maximum  or  minimum,  or  change  them. 

Every  other  attempt,  whether  it  be  to  produce  diuresis,  purging,  or 
diaphoresis,  which  rests  upon  the  immediate  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  is  hence  extremely  doubtful,  and,  in  fact,  at  best  only  palliative. 

To  proceed  according  to  this  latter  relation,  truly  would  be  and 
always  has  been  the  simplest  thing;  it  arises  from  the  associations 
instilled  into  the  mind  from  youth  up,  from  a  known  cause,  to  look 
for  a  usual  effect. 

Accustoming  our  conceptions  in  this  way  to  the  causal  law,  pre- 
vents us  from  acting  according  to  the  law  of  reciprocal  causality, 
which  is  the  law  of  the  organism.  Of  course,  in  both  cases,  one  event 
follows  by  means  of  another,  but,  with  the  smaller  doses.  Rheum,  for 
instance,  checks  a  diarrhoea,  not  only  by  its  presence  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  but  also  by  the  manifold  reciprocal  causalities  which  it  may 
produce  within  the  organism;  in  a  large  dose,  it  operates,  generally, 
only  by  virtue  of  its  presence,  at  some  particular  locality,  producing 
here  the  maximum  of  intestinal  function. 
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For  the  therapeutics  of  the  physiological  school,  however,  there 
exists  only  one  transient,  direct  tffett  of  the  one  body  upon  the  other, 
t>f  the  Rlieum  upon  the  intestinul  canuL,  and  vice  versa,  in  which  the 
pub&ibility  of  further  extending  reciprocal  causalities,  and  the  question 
in  bow  far  the  entire  unit  of  the  rei^iprocal  actions  of  tlie  organism 
utuy  yet  further  partake  or  not,  is  not  thought  of;  for  it  aims  at  one 
cllvct  oiily,  *s  do  surgery  and  operative  midwifery.  But  according  to 
uatunit  Uws,  we  have  in  Therapeutics  only  action  and  counter-action, 
wittiout  the  movable  equipoise  of  the  oi^anism  being  changed  other- 
wise, in  anv  way  whatever. 

Ill  practical  therapeutics,  we  cannot  too  often  call  to  mind  this 
vuvntinl  difference  between  causally  and  reciprocal  action. 


§■■■4. 


:  of  these  relations, 
Limples.  in  order  to 


On  account  of  the  great  therapeutic  importa 
)|  i«  necessary  to  present  side  by  side  still  other 
nun  U  more  general  insight  into  these  mutual  magnitudes  of  motion. 

\Vc  observe,  for  example,  after  one-«ghth  of  a  grain  of  Belladonna 
w  .\conUe  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day,  an  imiiii.'di:  te  and  marked 
ikcreahe  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Whence  this  phe  lomenon,  sq 
tikv  in  form,  that  is,  presenting  such  a  correspondence,  from  causes  so 
tliftcrcnl? 

We  know  from  Physiology,  that  after  such  doses  of  Belladonna, 
the  blood  corpuscles,  which  have  become  less  capable  of  absorbing 
^•ytten,  soon  disappear  from  the  circulation  in  the  larger  vessels, 
liittl  ihc  secretion  of  bile  which  is  increased  at  the  same  time,  shows 
W,  that  these  corpuscles  are  carried  to  the  liver  in  greater  quantities 
Itutn  ti«iial<  by  virtue  of  that  function  of  the  liver  which  consists 
<(vifflv  ill  the  elaboration  of  those  blood  corpuscles  whicli  have  become 
tt«»fil  *»"■  "*''■  But  the  B/Uadonna  exercises  the  same  influence  also 
MKUt  the  remaining  blood  corpuscles  still  circulating,  producing  a. 
XttHK  rapid  waste,  which  can  clearly  enough  be  seen  by  the  micrp- 
ai,>M>c>  The  consequence  of  this  is  naturally  a  diminished  absorptioa 
»rf  •v^vfien  i'lto  the  blood,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  excre- 
tisiit  of  Carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs;  hence  the  activity  of  tha 
hutri  mMsl  decrease,  which  is  announced  by  loss  frequent  pulsations. 

If  we  Wkc  Aconite  in  the  s.ime  dose,  we  observe  a  similar  process 
tH  llw  bico''  corpuscles,  but  there  are  no  counter-movements  in  the  liver, 
^^ji^^poiiding  to  that  in  the  previous  case;  on  the  conti-ary,  there  is  a 
f^Tt- ni.irkcd  dischai-ge  of  earthy  phosphates  with  the  urine.  The 
Mfiky  phosphates  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  are  to  tho^e  in  the  serum 
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of  the  blood,  as  218  to  550.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  influence  of 
the  Aconite  upon  the  blood  corpuscles  is  secondary,  and  takes  place 
through  its  influence  upon  the  serum,  and,  under  this  process,  the  pulse 
sinks^  upon  the  same  physiological  grounds,  it  is  true,  as  in  the  case 
of  Belladonna,  but  not  primarily,  and  not  from  the  same  cause. 
Thus  the  Belladonna  communicates  its  motions,  first  to  the  blood  cor- 
puscles, while  the  Aconite  communicates  its  motions  first,  immedi- 
ately to  the  serum,  so  that,  from  different  causes^  one  and  the  same 
symptom  occurs,  /.  tf.,  each  makes  its  external  manifestation,  cor- 
responding with  the  other  as  regards  form  and  outward  manifestation. 

But  the  circle  of  these  varying  motions  is  not  herewith  complete. 
As  soon  as  the  greatest  possible  maximum  of  the  primarily  excited 
movements  of  the  Belladonna,  in  the  molecules  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles, has  reached  the  oscillatory  limits  above  described,  the  capil- 
larity of  the  portal  system  is  so  much  affected,  as  a  counter-movement 
of  the  organic  reciprocal  action,  that  the  pulse  rises  again.  If  the 
counter-movement  in  this  system,  has  reached  its  maximum,  then  the 
movement  directs  itself  upon  the  oral  cavity,  the  tonsils,  the  uvula, 
and  the  oesophagus.  It  manifests  itself  at  first  by  dryness,  then  by 
increased  excretion  of  mucus,  and,  with  increased  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, proceeds  to  the  formation  of  exudations  within  these  parts,  or 
to  inflammation,  while,  before  the  latter  effect  takes  place,  another 
movement  of  the  Belladonna  announces  itself  by  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  etc. 

The  Aconite  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  in  accordance  with  its 
specific  nature,  describes  quite  another  course  to  other  parts  than  those 
affected  by  the  Belladonna,  and  always  under  the  form  of  other  move- 
ments and  counter-movements.  Scarcely  has  that  sediment  presented 
itself  in  the  urine,  when  there  appears,  first  in  the  face,  then  in  the 
whole  cutaneous  surface,  a  manifest  injection  of  blood,  under  which 
the  pulse  naturally  rises  again.  If,  in  this  manner,  the  maximum  of 
the  counter-movements  is  attained  in  these  localities,  then  appear  acute 
pains  in  the  head  and  face,  then  pains  in  the  joints,  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  etc. 

All  these  movements  explain  themselves  by  the  laws  of  molecular 
matter,  and  those  of  the  specifically  different  reciprocal  actions  which 
must  necessarily  arise  from  the  connection  with  various  substances  of 
the  organism. 

At  the  same  time  we  observe  how ,^  from  functional  remedies^  f^om 
flants  and  their  alkaloids^  etc,^  changes  of  nutrition  are  wont  to 
spring  as  soon  as,  in  any  part  whatever,  the  maximum  of  oscillation 
is  overpassed 
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§•  "5- 

Among  these  functjon-remedies  mnst  also  be  rcckooed  scxne  — *Tt"lf, 
and  other  bodies,  which  not  only  set  at  work  the  specific  fbnctioiis  Id 
which  the\'  correspond,  but  also  e%'idendy  exert  chemical  influencaes 
upon  elementary  constituents  every  wliere  to  be  ibund  in  the  whole 
body.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  metals  amest  the  genend 
processes  of  decomposition,  even  widiin  the  organism,  and  evien  its 
exchange,  /.  e..  its  nutrition-and* function  reladons.  or  its  intenduu^^e 
of  matter,  if  the  expression  is  preferred,  and  this  primarily  by  abstrac- 
tion of  water;  but  for  Therapy,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  qualities 
are  capable  of  performing  this  work,  and  widi  which  of  their  qMomii' 
ties;  furthermore,  in  what  successitm  and  extension^  If  we  tadoe 
Iodine,  for  instance,  or.  in  larger  doses.  Iodide  of  Potassa,  we  shall 
obser\'e.  as  is  well  known,  how,  in  the  first  days,  there  is.  a.  increased 
appetite:  h.  improved  digestion:  r,  more  abundant  excretion  of  bile; 
d^  a  feeling  of  comfort;  ^,  exalted  power  of  action;  y.  inteOectiial 
'\'i\'acit}':  g^  improvement  of  the  general  appearance.  But,  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  indi^-iduality.  if  the  use  of  the  drug  be  pergsted 
in,  we  have,  in  the  same  succession,  the  qualitative  contrast:  a,  want 
of  ap[)etite  frequently  interrupted  by  canine  hunger;  fi,  disturbed 
digestion:  f,  diarrhcea  and  constipation  alternately:  ^.  feeling  of  anx* 
iet\'  and  palpitation  of  the  heart:  e.  depression  and  general  sense  of 
weakness:  C.  congestions  of  the  brain,  dull  feeling  of  fullness  of  the 
head  and  dizziness:  15,  wretched  look  with  emaciation,  fever,  etc,  with 
further  results. 

Even  the  localities  firmlv  fixed  with  rejpird  to  the  influence  of  a 
function-remedy,  illustrated  above  in  contrast  to  §.  104.  impress  upon 
the  remedv  its  specific  character:  but  no  one  will  be  able  to  see, 
in  the  variety-  of  the  symptoms  indicated  by  the  Roman  and  Greek 
letters,  a  direct  contrast,  but  only  degrees  of  extension  and  intensity; 
for.  e.  g.^  a  good  appetite  and  want  of  appetite  are  not  at  all  contrasts, 
but  only  varieties  of  function,  which  must  follow  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  reciprocal  action  in  consequence  of  the  immoderate 
use  of  Iodine. 

§.  116. 

But  while  Iodine  does  not  remain  behind  in  the  body,  there  is  a 
scheme,  one  might  say.  of  reciprocal  action  of  substances  in  juxta- 
position, if  the  process  had  not  to  take  place  after  all  under  the  organic 
conditions  of  the  constituents  of  our  body  and  those  of  its  living  self- 
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tfie  rigidity  of  the  muscular  fibres;  cold  delays  it,  as  generally,  indeed, 
an  elevated  temperature  produces  an  essential  acceleration  of  all  pro- 
cesses of  putrefaction. 

The  access  of  oxygen  must  again  relax  the  rigor  mortis  as  long  as 
the  muscle  has  suffered  no  other  change  by  reason  of  fermentation. 
In  all  cases,  however,  this  rigidity  gives  way  without  the  access  of 
oxygen,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  mortification  of  the  de-oxidized 
muscular  fibre. 

'Qf^  the  de-oxidation  itself,  even  the  physical  properties  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre  are  changed ;  it  is  harder  and  less  transparent  than  when 
supplied  with  oxygen,  as,  in  general,  de-oxidized  substances  are  essen- 
tially difierent  from  their  oxides,  as,  for  example,  Indigo-white  from 
Indigo-blue. 

Hence  the  fibrinous  body  contained  in  the  muscular  fibre  is  a  vital 
putrefactive  ferment,  which  carries  the  oxygen,  received  from  the 
blood,  to  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  muscular  fluid,  hut  at  the 
same  time  thereby  suffers  no  destruction  itself.  The  chemical  change, 
during  the  action  of  the  muscle,  does  not  concern  the  organic  part  of 
the  muscle,  insoluble  in  water,  but  the  substances  dissolved  in  the 
muscular  fluid. 

§.   21. 

The  experiments  of  Pasteur  confirm  and  illustrate  this  subject  from 
another,  no  less  instructive  side.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  observe, 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  several  kinds  of  cells,  specifically 
different,  may  exist  in  fermenting  fluids,  of  which  cells  some  always 
strive  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  nutritive  matter  of  others,  in 
which  case  the  acidity  and  alkalescence  of  the  solutions  are  of  the 
greatest  influence.  Pasteur  discovered,  also,  the  arising  of  a  second 
ferment,  when  more  yeast  is  taken  than  is  necessary  for  the  fermenta- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar;  the  yeast,  at  first,  consumes  the 
sugar  presented  to  it,  but  thereupon  also  decomposes  the  sugar  present 
in  its  own  constituent  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  already  decomposed 
yeast-cells,  furnish  those  substances  which  serve  as  nutriment  for  the 
newly-formed  cells.  The  first  generation  requires  oxygen,  while  the 
second  is  destroyed  in  it,  and  both  generations  present  different  species 
of  Vibriones. 

All  these  examples  teach,  tliat  all  protozoa,  all  vibriones,  etc.,  and 
all  cells  of  every  kind,  are  hence  products  of  still  more  simple  matter^ 
and  even,  according  to  my  previous  declarations,  as  well  as  according 
to  Dr.  Briicke,  are  of  much  more  complicated  formation  than  one 
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woold  suppose  €rocii  Schwann  and  Virdiow.  According  to  Brucke, 
aLao.  and  in  acoordance  widi  my  experiments  already  given,  a  deter- 
minate moLecuIar  constmcdoa  pertains  to  all  mkaosoopic  formsi  and 
indeed  is  so  complex  that  we  must  indicate  it  by  the  term  orgoid- 
zatiam. 

All  these  £icts  give  us  a  £ir  deeper  insight  into  die  law^  of  cell-life 
than  the  theories  of  \*irchow,  heretofore  promnlgafed. 

g^    22. 

A  new  and  £iF-reaching  discovery  of  Dr.  F.  Groh^  in  the  year  1864, 
must  vet  be  mentioned. 

The  fermenting  influence  of  saliva  and  die  pancreatic  and  intestinal 
juices  upon  the  carbo-hydrates  supplied  firom  without,  is  wdl  known, 
and  the  fiKt  is  ettablished  that  die  metamorphosis  of  the  carbo4iydiates, 
within  the  body«  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws  as  it 
does  outside  of  iL 

But«  according  to  the  investigations  of  Groh6«  the  ftrmemi  of  ike 
chyle  also  presents  a  great  analogy  with  the  ferment  of  the  saliva,  pai^ 
crcas  and  liver.  The  cfanrle  of  the  thoracic  duct  contains^  during 
digestion  and  absorption,  cdlular  elememts  from  the  lymphatic  ghmda, 
which,  introduced  into  the  blood,  are  disUnguished  as  colorless  blood- 
cells  ;  and  Groh6  presents  evidence  to  this  effect,  that  the  K-mph-cdls 
and  white  blood-cells  stand  connected  with  the  fermentad\'e  processes 
of  the  blood,  while  the  red  blood-cells  mainly  operate  as  bearers  pf  the 
oxidizing  oxygen.  The  chyle  possesses  a  sacchari^-ing  property,  and 
the  flow  of  chyle  Jtad  lymph  serves,  together  with  its  other  functions, 
as  a  constant  source  of  a  ferment  for  the  blood  and  the  various  organs, 
especially  the  liver. 

The  transpositions  of  the  ferment  in  the  animal  organism  hence 
show  the  greatest  accordance  with  the  processes  of  fermentation. 

Since,  finally,  the  contents  of  the  cells  and  the  inter-cellular  sub- 
stance stand  in  such  a  close  reciprocal  action  to  each  other,  so,  even 
here,  neither  the  lymph  nor  the  chyle  cells  form  the  effective  part,  but 
the  substances  contained  therein,  out  of  which  they  arc  composed,  /.  «., 
the  nutritious  matter  assimilated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  active  digestive  juices  in  connection  with  the  oxygen  brought 
from  the  lungs. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  existence  of  the  organism  is 
closely  connected  with  the  processes  of  the  oxidation  and  reduction  of 
the  materials  introduced  into  it,  with  a  mutual,  and  in  general,  /ico- 
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^old  function  of  its  various  formations  (Gebilde)  existing  for  tiiis  pur- 
^x>se. 

This  suffices  to  indicate,  at  the  outset,  that,  although  no  text-book  of 

^[Therapeutics  treats  of  the  constant  alternation  of  oxidations  and  reduc- 

■tidons  of  matter  within  our  organism,  it  will  yet  be  seen,  from  what  is 

follow,  tiiat  this  alternation  forms  the  material  foundation^  not  only 

►f  Pathology,  but  also  of  Therapeutics. 

In  a  quantitative  respect,  the  influence  of  contact  is  yet  to  be  i}i\^ 

ci^ussed. 

These  materials,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  do  not  thus 
^LCi  chemically,  nor  according  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinities.  They 
need  to  be  present  in  very  small  quantities  only,  to  force  the  greatest 
quantities  of  organic  combinations,  qualified  for  this  process,  to  their 
own  decomposition.  Hence,  they  do  not  always  combine  che^mically 
with  those  bodies,  or  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  and  the 
changes  which  they  cause  often  occur  suddenly  and  often  not  till  after 
a  long  period. 

The  mere  presence  of  organic  substances  induces,  therefore,  such 
decompositions.  The  powder  of  Gold,  Platina,  Silver,  the  peroxide 
of  rnanganese,  or  the  Oxide  of  lead,  decompose  the  hydrate  of  the 
peroxide,  even  of  the  human  organism,  into  water  and  oxygen, 
^tHout  the  latter  going  over  to  the  former.  The  most  minute  subdi- 
w«€>jf  favors  this  phenomenon,  and  the  addition  of  a  minimum  of 
Sulp>huric  acid  suppresses  it.  If  we  expose,  for  instance,  a  watery 
solution  of  Spirits  of  wine  to- the  atmosphere,  it  does  not  combine  at 
^1  '^JV-ith  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  If  it  falls,  however,  in  drops 
upori.  Platina  powder,  it  takes  up  the  atmospheric  oxygen  actively  and 
^  ox^ce.  Hence  the  Platina  produces  this  effect,  that  tiie  previously 
^ne^c cited  oxygen  becomes  excited,  and  receives  oxidizing  powers 
which  it  previously  lacked. 

^^any  drugs  return  through  the  urine  and  the  sweat  unchanged^  as 
is^Voll  known,  hence  they  can  only  have  acted  through  the  influence 
of  Contact,  and  produced  cures  in  this  manner. 

A.11  tiiese  are  facts  which  give  us  the  deepest  insight  into  the  econ- 

^"^y  of  the  organism,  and  advise  us,  as  regards  therapeutics,  to  take 

0^^  measures  in  strict  accordance  thereto,  before  we  throw  ourselves 

bVitidly  into  the  arms  of  an  empiric  or  merely  traditional  method  of 

treatment,  which  considers  rtie  organism  as  a  mere  retort,  in  which  we 

roust  produce  great  secretions  by  means  of  great  quantities  (of  drugs), 

whereas  almost  all  interchange  of  matter  rests  upon  the  change  of 

oxidation    and    reduction,  which    is   induced    by   tiie   influences   of 

contact 


What  aaw  don  Ae  Et>4oice  accoinpCih  tn 

Life  and  living  »  that  windi  Ism  tbe  gnMSod  cf  i&  kOt)^  ta  itself; 
while  a  madwae,  wUch  is  Ekewne  a  Cxin  of  tcdprocal  actka.  does 
noc  ntfavc  tf*  piorioQ  injoi  tbe  tutLta  im  the  utxu  suppout)^  it  to  be 
made  at  iron.  It  >•  dead;  tt  is  noder  the  pmnrof  the  bwcf  su 
imtriitt;  bul  wfaen  we  ace  on  ocgantsm,  wfakb  is  itsdf  die  canse  of 
cflecbt  which  it  can  ptxxinoe  oafy  bj-  tfae  bdp  <]€  oeitaia  influences 
opoa  it,  we  ascribe  to  it  a  jtvav  h>  to  act.  Henoe  it  (the  arganism) 
i*  an  exdtaUc  aaaae  which  poesesees  leBsKti^ity  in  combiaaiioa  with 
receptiritjr  or  exotabilitjr.  Urns  oar  body  possesses  tbe  capability  of 
growth ;  it  develops  its  ray  fcnn  6ixd  its  germ,  but  only  when  it 
excited  bj-  the  inflaeoces  of  heat,  light,  and  (be  receptioa  of  i 
to  tbis  derelopment. 

This  excitability  is  nothiiig  bnt  the  receptivity  for  outer  aod  ioDS 
irritants;  thccause  of  «-ery  utiteractivi^  is  not  any  longirr  somcdiii^ 
aceompiisfud  &om  without,  but  something  produced  i«-ithin,  and  tbe 
interchange  of  these  internal  actiritics  occurs  »-ithout  our  aid. 

Hence,  in  all  the  functions  of  the  organism,  we  observe  a  state  of 
rest  or  of  movable  eqmpoise  —  of  tension,  upon  which  that  of  motion 
may  fullow,  Kest  is  not,  therefore,  as  Virchow  has  it.  identical 
death  of  the  organism ;  on  tbe  contrary,  the  law  of  sel/'preservatiom 
announcvs  itsell'  here,  (.  e.,  the  law  of  the  periodical  return  oforgatue 
activities,  of  reproduction,  or  the  periodic  return  of  a  play  of  repank>. 
tion  anil  exhaustion  in  a  round  of  reciprocal  action. 

If  we  imagine  a  system  of  organs,  as  our  organism,  in  which  these 
organs  stand  tn  each  other  in  certain  relations  of  space,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  their  reciprocal  forces,  arc  reciprocally  brought  into 
motion,  from  which  motion  they  pass  again  into  certain  other  condv* 
tiona,  as  the  diastole  follows  upon  the  systole,  expiration  upon  iiVspir- 
ation,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  rest;  then  we  [night  consittu* 
iheiw  functions  as  a  certain  mechanical  labor,  but  as  a  twofold  labor, 
from  zero  upwards,  and  again  to  zero  downwards,  in  which,  however, 
the  zero  shnulil  not  represent  the  negation  of  motion,  but  a  living 
strife,  which,  for  a  conceivable  point  of  time,  has  not  yet  set  itself  into 
motion.  The  forces  of  labor  which  are  thus  attfuned  and  used,  may 
be  represented,  as  is  well  known,  us  a  weight  raised  to  a  determined 
height.  Moreover,  we  call  the  forces  which  strive  to  move  the  point, 
10  tong  as  they  have  not  completed  this  motion,  forces  of  tensiom 
(!Spt*nnki*3ftc),  and  the  state  of  rest,  tension.  Tension  is  hen^  equal 
In  Kiibsidcd  motion,  foi'  the  puipose  of  a  new  charge,  and  the  same 
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redstance.  But  to  all  powers  of  labor  consumed  by  relaxation,  an 
acquired  equivalent  of  iTiiponilerables  always  corresponds,  as  warmth^ 
tUctricity,  and  magnetism^  the  sum  of  which  must  always  be  supplied 
by  fixxJ,  drink,  and  atmospheric  air,  so  that  this  sum  also,  always 
remains  constant.  Thus  is  the  law  of  the  equivalence  of  forces  of  the 
organism  expressed. 

Material  obstacles  of  various  kinds  lie  in  the  way  of  this  alternation 
of  tension  and  relaxation.  We  have  alr<.';u]y  spoken  of  the  obst:icles 
of  elasticity,  cohesion,  and  molecules,  and  we  shiill  anon  conie  to  treat 
of  the  diosmotic  obstacles;  here  we  introduce  an  example  of  excJie* 
mcnt  and  depression  (Hernmung)  in  the  nervous  system,  frain  the 
experiments  of  von  Bezold, 

"  We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
heart,  by  means  of  simultaneous  activi^  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
ncrvus  vagus. 

"  Let  us  imatpne  that  the  ends  of  the  vagus  are  interposed  between 
tJie  originslof  the  motor  nerves,  arising  from  the  cardiac  ganglia  and 
their  terminations  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart.  By  some  kind  of  inter- 
ference, an  obstacle  is  interposed  between  the  point  where  the  source 
of  the  rhythmic  excitement  is  to  be  sought,  and  that  where  its  activity 
i-s  manifested.  This  obstacle  will  delay  the  irritation  coming  from  the 
cardiac  ganglion,  until  the  excitement  has  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  it 
is  no  more  to  be  restrained  thereby.  The  nervous  excitement  is  inter- 
rupted, somewhat  as  the  steam,  when  raised  to  a  certain  degree  of 
tension  in  the  boiler,  will  open  a  valve  closed  by  a  spring  or  weight, 
^nd,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  excitement  actually  present,  will 
a  pulsation  more  or  less  forcible  take  place.  But  the  checking  force 
of  the  vagus  is  in  operation  again  now,  the  supply  of  excitement  has 
diminished  by  reason  of  its  passage  to  tlie  muscles  of  the  heart;  again 
the  spring,  rendered  extremely  tense  by  the  irritation  of  the  vagus, 
closes  the  valve;  nflcr  the  contraction,  a  pause  follows,  tl)C  length  of 
■which  will  depend  upon  the  time  which  the  excitement  in  the  heart 
occupies,  in  order  to  overcome  the  obsttcle  lying  between  the  very 
ends  of  the  nerves  and  their  sLirting  points.  At  the  instant  tlie  valve 
yields  again,  the  second  pulsation  occurs,  the  strength  of  which  is 
evidently  proportional  to  tlie  actual  amount  of  excitement  which  has 
been  stored  up  during  the  closing  of  the  valve." 

Analogy  perfectly  unites  the  facts  which  von  Bczold  discovered  by 
his  experiments  regarding  the  antagonism  between  the  motor  and 
checking  (depressing)  nerves.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  frequency 
and  the  force  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  depended,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  the  condition  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cervicalis; 
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that  tlic  exciting  system  of  the  heart  lies  in  the  sptmiM 
regulating  in  the  vagus,  etc.,  all  facts  of  two-fold,  opposing  motion^ 
important,  not  only  for  Physiology  anil  Pathology,  but  also  for  Theni  m 
pcutics,  which  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  idea  of  a  life-force,  < 
penetrating  force,  or  any  other  force  of  Virchow. 


Before  we  can  form  ideas  of  abnormalities  and  diseases,  we 
forth  clearly  the  nature  of  the  normal  and  healthy.     Virchow's  detinlj 
tion,  j'usi  given,  only  presents  an  idej  of  a  picture  of  health. 

Should  we  desire  to  seek  in  an  empirical  manner,  a  normal  propc 
tion  of  any  sort,  we  must  necessarily  deduce  it  from  proportior 
siimc  sort,  diverging  from  one  another,  as  the  physiological  school  has 
heretofore  done,  and  thus  (alien  into  devious  paths.  Empiricism  leaves 
us  here  a  long  way  from  truth.  A  great  degree  of  uncertainty  attache^ 
even  to  the  favorite  mean  proportion,  because  it  remains  only  approxi 
mative.  If  we  tike  the  doctrine  of  proportions  as  help,  then  wc  fim' 
in  the  proportion  o;i  an  absolute  diversity,  but  in  the  proportion  I 
absolute  equality.  Hence,  that  proportion  which  shows  itself  to  I 
the  complete  adjustment  anil  accommodation  of  these  two  proportioaiii 
and  of  alt  others  resulting  from  them,  is  manifestly  the  actual  mea 
and  tlie  normal  proportion. 

To  discover  this  mean  proportion,  Zeising  set  to  work  in  ' 
wav,  partly  by  addition  and  partly  by  the  doctrine  of  the  goldefi 
section,  and  he  found  that,  in  every  organic  form,  the  svt. 
part  (minor)  hears  such  a  proportion  to  the  larger  part  (major)  a: 
larger  part  does  to  the  whole,  that  is,  to  the  sum  of  the  two  [ 
Novv,  if  we  add  o:  i  to  i :  i,  we  have  the  proportion  i  :3,  But  t 
adjustment  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  difference  between  I :  I  and  i 
is  still  too  great.  But  if  we  add  still  further,  this  difference  liecom 
constantly  smaller,  and  thus  we  finally  arrive  at  the  pi-oportiot 
i:i,  1:2,2:3,3:5,  5:8,8:13,  13:21,  21:34,34:55,55:89,89:144. 
144:233,  233:377,  377:610,  610:987,  and  so  on,  the  final  value 
of  which  is  derived  from  {,  |,  ^,  j,  etc.,  and  may  be  expressed  byt^ 

■/^"— I  2,i-t6— I 

— ^  = =  0.618. 

The  following  maxim  leads  almost  to  the  same  iiumerical  value. 
If  we  denote  the  value  of  tlie  whole  by  T,  the  major  by  M,  and  thflj 


minor  by  m,  then  is  M  -. 


y^T._ 
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whole  (the  unit)  the  number  one  in  the  form  of  looo  thousandths,  then 
we  find  the  major  to  be  618.0339  thousandths,  the  minor  to  be  381.9660 

thousandths,  because  M  also  is  equal  to  T  ( — —  )  =  T  (— ) 

=  T  (0.618....). 

If,  now,  that  major  618.03. ...  be  taken  as  the  unit  and  be  divided 
according  to  the  same  proportion,  then  we  shall  have,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  proportion,  in  the  previous  minor  381.966  the  major, 
and,  in  the  difference  of  the  minor  and  the  major  =  236.06,  the  minor 
Of  the  same.  In  this  manner  the  proportional  progression  of  numbers 
presents  itself  1000,0.  :  618,03... •:  381,96..,.:  236,06....: 
145,89. . . . :  90,16. . . . :  55,72. . . .  :  34,44. . . .  :  21,28. . . . :  13,15 . . . .  : 

8,13 :  5,02....:  3,10 :  1,91 :  1,18 :  0,72....:  0,45, 

etc,  in  which,  between  every  two  adjacent  terms,  one  and  the  same 
proportion  is  maintained,  with  very  minute  oscillations,  viz.,  1000: 618 
c*r  1 : 0,618,  so  that  always  three  terms,  standing  together,  form  a  con- 
stant geometric  proportion,  in  which  the  first  term  is  the  whole,  t,  e.^ 
e  sum  of  the  two  following,  the  second  is  the  major,  and  the  third 
minor.     At  the  same   time,  every  term  of  the   series  stands  in 
same  relation  to  every  second  successive  term,  as  obtains  between 
squares  of  the  nearest  adjacent  terms,  /.  ^.,  the  minor  bears  the 
me  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  minor  and  major  as  the  square 
f  the   minor  does  to  the  square  of  the  major,  or  vice  versa^   as 
x  000*  :  618*  =  1000 1381.     In  the  third  successive  term,  however,  the 
rninor  is  related  to  the  sum  of  the  major,  and  of  the  whole,  as  the  cube 
f  the  minor  is  to  the  cube  of  the  major,  e,  g,^  looo'  :  618^  =  1000:  236. 
e  cipher  of  the  power  is  thus  constantly  the  same  as  the  cipher 
"%^hich  indicates  the  distance  of  the  terms.     These  proportions  express 
»Tiost  completely  the  nature  of  all  proportions,  which  nature  rests  upon 
^  harmony  of  relations  in  which  the  parts  of  the  whole  standi  on  one 
^and  to  each  other ^  and  on  the  other  to  the  whole.     Herein  is  given  the 
relation  of  the  reciprocal  complement  and  the  general  mean  proportion 
and  the  normal  proportion,  so,  indeed,  that  in  all  the  series  proceeding 
from  these,  whether  upwards  or  downwards,  an  oscillating  approxima- 
tion exists,  /.  5.,  when,  in  any  term,  the  deviation  exists  in  the  formation 
favoring  the  minor,  then,  in  the  next  succeeding  term,  it  is  found  in 
the  formation  favoring  the  major.     These  proportions  are  hence,  in 
^ite  of  their  precision,  not  rigid,  immovable,  but  living,  free    and 
infinitely  variable,  within  the  normal  limits  of  all  formations  in  nature. 
Upon  inquiring  into  the  proportions  of  weight,  we  find,  for  instance, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  the  proportion  of  the  cube,  since  weight 
is  conditioned  by  the  expansion  in  all  three  directions  of  space.     In 
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0nkr,tben,b>beaUei9COtapandieaainl  proportinn  wid>  the  m 
propottion,  we  moft  ddxr  extnd  the  cube  root  &T)fn  die  given  « 
or,  oooe  {or  all,  nute  the  praportkxutc  aamber  of  the  j 
(I :  i^i8)  Id  the  cube,  which  k  tbe  more  gzmplc  For,  si 
Aown,  i»  =  i^i8»=i:4,236.,.,  soof  thewcig^ 
we  need  but  divide  the  iarga  by  the  unaUo-,  aod  OMnpare  die  quotient 
whh  die  Romber  41236,  in  Atder  diat  we  may  detBrmtoe  die  nearer  ot 
more  remote  teiadoa  to  the  Dormal  proportiaa.  This  may  all 
found  in  the  higher  powers,  since  they  ate  always  bnt  terms  of  a 
rnairm  coTTespooding  to  this  proportioo,  ^oce,  for  example  5/). . . .' 
8,l....*=5«o:55,7;  where  aJso,  55,7  may  be  the  sum  of  it,3.. 
«ldS4-5.... 

Example:    The  Rorober  of  the  &ant  teeth  is.  to  that  of  the  mob 
as  3:5;  of  the  former,  the  caniae  teeth  are  to  the  incisors  as  1:2,  a 
of  dtc  Utter,  the  blue  molars  are  to  tbe  true  as  2:3;  and  the  denti 
system  thus  has  the  proportion  1:2:  3:5:  S. 

AcGurding  to  the  measurements  wrhich  Zei&ing  made  of  one  buadre4 
men,  the  mean  length  of  the  spinal  column  b  71.05  centimetres;  fioai^ 
its  upper  end  in  the  pit  of  the  neck,  over  the  vertex,  to  the  root  of  thtt. 
nOK,  37-91;  from  there  to  die  upper  margin  of  the  alveolar  procesa^ 
6.33.  The  two  last  dimensions  amount  to  44.25  centimetres.  1 
length  of  tlie  spinal  column  is  thus  related  to  the  bones  of  the  a 
of  the  skull  as  the  major  to  the  minor  (6tS:3S2  =  71.05 :  44.04.). 

The  chief  ingredient  of  the  cerebral  fat  is  the  combination  of  s 
with  a  peculiar  add,  the  cercbric  acid;  this  contain^  in  one  hundrac 
parts,  as  is  well  known, 

Carbon,       .....       66.7  ' 
Ilj-drogen,         ....  10.6 

Nitrogen,    .  .  .  •  .         2,3 

Phosphorus,      ....  0.9 

Oxygen,      .  .  .  .  .19.5 


=  80.5 


■9-5 


Here  then,  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  to  the  acid  of  ihe  n 
constituents,  stands  as  19.5  :  80.5,  and  varies  from  the  normal  proportion 
of  19, 1 :  S0.9  only  by  the  inconsiderable  fraction  of  ^-^  of  the  whole^ 
but  bears  a  still  closer  proportion  to  it  than  the  proportior 
nearer  than  the  modification  favoring  the  minor  5'  :  8*=  19.6:  804. 

The  cirbon  here  bears  relation  to  the  sum  of  the  hydrogen,  nitrOa 
gen  and  phosphorus  as  66.7 :  13.8,  that  is  in  inverse  order,  -. 
here  then,  the  major  departs  from  the  major  of  the  normal  proportioi 
only  about  from  ^V  t"  A'  ^"'^  from  the  major  of  the  modification  0^ 
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'the  normal  proportion  favoring  the  major,  i.  e,j  out  of  o:  i  (3'  :$'  = 
2  24.  62 . . .)  only  about  from  ^  to  ^  of  the  whole.  Hence,  if  in  the 
fibove  case,  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  to  the  other  substances  was 
^vorable  to  the  minor,  so  here  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  favoring  the 
xniyor.  Consequently,  between  the  two  departures,  we  find  that  a 
xTiutual  compensation  takes  place.  .  The  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  to 
"the  hydrogen  is  2.3 :  10.6  =  i :  4.6,  and  thus  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
xnodification  £sivoring  the  major  3' :  5' :  on  the  contrary,  the  propor- 
'tion  of  the  phosphorus  to  the  nitrogen  is  0.9 :  2.3  ^  i :  2.55,  and'  cor- 
^responds  ag^ain  to  a  strong  modification  favoring  the  minor,  f .  ^.,  about 
the  proportion  of  3*  :  4*  =  i :  2.37. 

All  the  results  of  nutrition  proceed  according  to  these  laws  of 

proportion. 

0 

m 

x|.   25. 

But,  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  organism,  there  are  general  laws 
of  its  change,  since  the  same  phenomena  return  periodically  at  deter- 
minate times.  Throughout  all  nature,  periodicity  is  a  prevailing 
phenomenon. 

The  bodily  heat  increases  after  waking,  and  gains  its  maximum  at 
about  nine  and  ten  A.  M.;  from  this  time  forth  it  sinks,  increasing 
again,  however,  during  the  digestion  of  the  dinner;  from  this  time  it 
begins  to  sink  again,  and  this  sinking  is  not  sensibly  arrested  by  sup- 
per. Between  nine  and  eleven  P.  M.  it  is  still  one-tenth  per  cent 
higher  than  on  awaking. 

The  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  functions  alternates,  also,  every 
other  day.  In  thirty-two  experiments,  by  BischofT  and  Voit,  it  is  true, 
on  a  dog  only,  but  four  exceptions  were  observed  as  regards  this  alter- 
nation. Even  as  regards  the  urea,  this  type  returns  again,  and  seems 
to  hold  good,  also,  as  reg^ards  respiration. 

The  most  remarkable  periodicity,  in  the  organic  functions,  is  that 
which  occurs  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  Horn : 
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etructioa,  material  constitution  and  molecular  motion  of  which  pro*, 
duce  various  further  moditications.     Solutions  of  sugar,  for 
which  are  thrown  into  the  veins,  do  not  pass  into  the  milk,  but 
the  bile.     If  one  takes  a  solution  of  Hydriodate  of  Potash, 
in  the  pancreatic  juice  and  in  the  teara,  long  before  it  does  in  the  bi 
and  the   urine;  Strychnine  operates  upon  the  ganglion  cells  of 
spinal  marrow,    but  not  upon  the   peripheric  nerves,  while  Opi 
affects  both.     This  proves  that  the  various  cells,  as  long  as  they 
alive,    have,   according  to  their  construction,  specific  attraction 
various  substances. 

Gerlach  declares,  "  Frogs'  lurva  lived  four  weeks  in  a  mixture  of 
five  or  six  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  carminate  of  Ammonia 
in  an  ounce  of  water.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  and  of  the 
outer  skin  had  received  nc  coloring  matter.  Only  single  nuclei  of 
epithelial  cells  of  the  skin  showed  a  reddish  color.  This  occurred 
pletely,  however,  in  frogs'  larvje,  even  twenty-four  hours  after  di 
If  we  inject  carminate  of  Ammonia  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  frog, 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  ^vill  precipitate  the  carniinic  acid,  while 
the  cells  of  the  intestinal  epithelium,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  not  a 
trace  of  coloring  matter.  Two  specimens  of  ascaris  acuminata^  died 
in  the  colored  solution,  and  lay  there  a  day  after  they  were  dead.  The 
dead  tissue  of  the  mother  ascaris  was  saturated  with  the  coloring 
matter;  this  was  lacking,  however,  in  the  eggs  which  were  being 
developed  in  the  still  living  young.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  thai 
ciliated  epithelium  did  not  become  colored,  so  long  as  the  motion  lasted/ 
and  even  for  some  hours  later.  The  color  appeared,  however, 
minutes  after  the  death  of  these  cells.  Something  similar  was  repeated 
in  the  Spermatozoids  and  in  muscle-cells.  The  living  membranotts 
ohstacies  Hmil  the  dead  chemistry,  and  all  physiologists  and  physicians 
(Berger,  die  cellul.  Path.)  acknowledge  the  fact  as  beyond  dispute, 
that  some  substances  can  be  eliminated  from  the  blood  onlv  by  certain 
definite  routes,  which  the  various  excreting  organs  offer,  while  others 
take  or  prefer  this  or  that  way;  they  admit,  too,  that  certain  remediei 
act  upon  these  constituents  rather  than  upon  those,  and  that  their  infiu 
ence  manifests  itself  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  in  a  dttermimai< 
way,  without  any  variation." 


I  cne 
ieath.^1 
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From  the  natural  laws  of  Physiology,  thus  far  presented,  mo  vital 
force  can  be  inferred.     The  idea  of  a  vital  force  is  only  a  predicative 

abstraction,  and  neitlier  subject  nor  object.     It  is  a  conception, 


J 
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I  ttawes;  a  subjective  perccpttoi 
of  iht  hcuvens.  Slioiild  that  high  authority  of  the  present  day  Biiy, 
for  instance,  ■•  the  balance  is  the  vital  force  of  chemistry,"  the  form 
of  the  opinion  is  at  least  logical.  But  if  I  say,  "  the  vitU  force  is 
/Mat  which  necessitates,  forms  and  sustains  life,"  one  must  first  ask 
what  this  *  that '  may  be,  and  for  this  there  is  no  other  answer  than 
the  vital  force;  hence  this  'that'  indicates  nothing  but  a  vacuum  {in 
ideas).  The  vital  force  is  a  teleological  phantom,  in  spite  of  Liebig 
and  Virchow. 

Nothing  IS  more  convenient,  and  nothing  more  dangerous  for 
science  than  the  use  of  any  abstract  ideas  whatever,  as  the  basis  of  a 
delinition.  We  rock  ourselves  on  the  surface  and  let  our  hitnds  rest 
idle,  thinking  that  the  depth  is  fathomless;  why,  therefore,  should  any 
one  ask  for  the  bottom?  Of  course,  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
reason  is  tliat  of  necessary  unity,  but  in  a  two-fold  manner.  First,  as 
the  harmony  of  our  material  knovjledge  viith  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
tlien  under  the  form  of  ideas,  aa  the  direct  perceptions  of  reason. 
Thus  there  is  a  separadon  of  two  legislations,  mutually  opposed,  the 
one  for  the  idea,  the  otiier  for  nature.  The  source  of  the  superstition 
about  the  vital  force,  as  well  as  a  host  of  equally  valuable  errors  of 
learned  and  unlearned,  arises  from  an  involuntary  confounding  of  the 
law  of  the  spiritual  world  with  that  of  the  material  world. 

In  the  material  world,  which  is  the  world  of  Chemistry  as  well  as 
that  of  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  the  subject  appears 
very  difierent.  In  it  "necessity"  is  the  determination  of  a  whole 
hv  law.  and,  in  connection  with  necessity  in  the  mutual  influunce 
of  its  masses  and  forces,  the  contingency  of  the  mathematical  form 
of  the  organi.sm  comes  in,  or  that  of  the  combination,  according  to 
the  lazes  of  Us  specification.*  Examination  finds,  forinatance,  nothing 
permanent  in  the  organism,  but  the  specific  form  of  the  mutual  action 
of  its  substances,  and  forces,  which  undergo  an  incessant  growdi  and 
decay.  Its  specific  form  is  thus  nothing,  but  the  result  of  the  mutual 
action  of  its  substance.  The  whole  interchange  of  substance  is 
nothing  but  a  change  of  form  of  unchangeable,  indestructible 
elements. 

According  to  this  law  of  specification  there  thus  always  results, 
from  an  entirely  similar  material  combination  of  an  oi^anic  body, 
the  same  form  and  function;  according  to  this  law,  the  first  product 
from  division  in  the  seed  of  the  plant  is  asparagin;  in  the  animal  egg, 

s  this  word  in  a 
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urea;  according  to  it,  the  liver-cells,  for  example,  excrete  ctrbonaccous    i 
matter;  the  kidney-cells  nitrogen;    the  lung-ccIls  hydrogen,  etc.,  as  I 
long  as  they  live  and  are  sound;  according  to  it,  from  the  very  same 
blood,  the  bony  substance  mav  take  a  specific  quantity  and  quality  of 
earthy  constituents,  the  muscle-cells,  tlieir  peculiar  coloring  matter,  the   I 
milk-cells,  their  fat,  etc,  just  as,  from  the  same  earth,  the  oak  may  take 
twenty-nine  per  cent.,  while  the  vetch  takes  but  three  per  cent,  of 
silicic   acid;  according  to  it,  though  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  the 
nitrogenous  elements,  occurs  the  deposit,  increasing  with  years,  of 
earthy  constituents  in  the  human,  as  well  as  in  tlic  vegetable  organ- 
ism, and  with  which,  also,  a  change  of  function  keeps  pace,  and  tlie 
ot^anism  itself,  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  gradually  meets  its  inevitable  ] 
death. 

ButthcpermanenceoftheoTganism,  even  in  this  succession  and  change  I 
of  its  states,  is  the  unchangeable  ideiUity  of  its  kind  in  its  whole  and 
its  parts,  so  that  the  oak  remains  an  oak,  no  matter  whetlier  it  grows,  j 
becomes  green,  flourishes  or  dries  up,  and  never  becomes  an  ash.  I 
Virchow  gave  a  striking  example  of  his  ignorance  of  tlicsc  laws,  ] 
by  believing,  as  he  did,  that  he  had  found  a  cellulose  i 
human  body,  consequently  a  vegetable  substance,  because  it  presented  1 
the  re-action  to  the  iodiTie-test  peculiar  to  vegetitbles.  Xevertlieless,  j 
this  discovery  must  be  false,  a  priori,  according  to  the  taw  of  specific  ' 
cation,  and  chemisby  also  has  shown  it  to  be  false,  since  it  has  fount!  J 
that  this  cellulose  is  not  free  from  nitrogen. 

Vegetable  forms  can  no  more  be  found  in  animal  bodies,  than  ii 
ganic  forms  can  be  found  in  animal  or  vegetable  organisms.  Thus,  I 
also,  the  so-called  blood  crystals  of  Virchow  are  not  crystals  at  all,  for  J 
their  forms  are  capable  of  imbibition,  and  may  undergo  moditications  .1 
which  are  foreign  to  crystalline  formations. 

It  is  only  in  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  v 
ourselves  safe  from  such  errors. 

I  have  shown,  in  previous  paragr.tphs,  that  our  organism,  to  insure  " 
its  perpetuity,  has  to  comply  constantly  with  two  material  conditions: 
it  must,  for  instance,  in  due  proportion  with  the  oxidizing  influences 
of  its  oxygen,  have  reducing  ferments,  which  are  inti'oduccd  into  it 
uninterruptedly,  by  the  food,  and  we  have  to  hold  fast  to  the  expe- 
rience, that  the  products  formed  by  putrefaction,  or  fermentation,  are  j 
not  usually  different  from   those  into  which  organic  bodies  are  sepa-   i 
rated  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  although  tliey  differ  according 
to  the  different  substances  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact; 
but  now  it  is  further  known  that  very  small  quantities  of  the  most 
diverse  substances,  suffice,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  produce  si 
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an  efiect  upon  large  quantities  of  other  substances,  as  to  reduce  the 
latter  to  more  simple  combinations. 

§.  28. 

Hence  the  inquiry  is  also  to  be  made,  in  what  quantities  are  the 
various  nutritious  substances  distributed  in  the  organism?  On  this 
point,  a  couple  of  examples : 

According  to  C.  Schmidt,  1000  grammes  of  blood  corpuscles  con- 
tain, of  Chloride  of  potash,  r.62,  Soda,  0.52,  Phosphate  of  soda,  0.16, 
Potash,  0.17,  Phosphate  of  potash,  i.oi,  Sulphate  of  potash,  0.06, 
Phosphate  of  magnesia,  0.08,  Salts,  3.64,  Haematine,  7.18,  Globulin, 
132.6,  Water,  311. 13;  the  liquor  sanguinis  contains,  Water,  495.4, 
Phosphate  of  magnesia,  0.29,  Sulphate  of  potash,  0.13,  Phosphate  of 
soda,  0.20,  Soda,  0.70,  Chloride  of  potash,  0.22,  Chloride  of  soda,  3.06, 
Salts,  4.14,  Fibrine,  3.92,  Albumen  and  extractive  matter,  39.34. 

Of  these  bodies  again,  the  Haematine  consists  of  Carbonic  acid, 
65.35,  Hydrogen,  5.44,  Oxygen,  10.40,  Iron,  11.88.  Of  100  parts  of 
Globulin,  there  are  of  Carbonic  acid,  54.5,  Hydrogen,  6.9,  Nitrogen, 
16.5,  Oxygen,  20.9,  and  Sulphur,  1.2.  Of  the  Fibrine,  in  100  parts 
we  have.  Carbonic  acid,  52.6,  Hydrogen,  7.0,  Nitrogen,  17.4,  Oxygen, 
21.8,  and  Sulphur,  1.2.  In  100  parts  of  Albumen,  there  are  of  Car- 
bonic acid,  53.5,  Hydrogen,  7.0,  Nitrogen,  15.5,  Oxygen,  22.4,  and 
Sulphur,  1.6. 

In  order  to  learn  the  distribution  of  these  substinces  of  the  blood, 
we  must  first  compute  how  much  of  them  every  blood  cell  possesses. 

1000  grammes  of  blood  cells  (i  gramme  =  i  cubic  centimetre)  thus 
contain,  according  to  Schmidt,  of  Chloride  of  potash,  1.62,  and  of 
Phosphate  of  magnesia,  0.06  parts  of  a  gramme,  etc. 

A  blood  cell,  as  is  well  known,  measures,  in  its  breadth,  0.0072  of  a 
millimetre,  and  its  height  is  a  fourth  of  its  breadth.  The  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  blood  cell  are,  therefore,  considering  its  disk,  a  cylin- 
der =  r •  IT.  f  =  0,0072  X  0,0072  X  3.14.  -^'Q^T^  =  0,00000029299968, 
c,  m,  m.  1000  grammes  of  blood  cells  (i  gramme  =  i  cubic  centi- 
metre) contain  of  Chloride  of  potash,  1.62,  and  Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 0.06  parts  of  a  gramme,  etc.  How  much  of  each  of  these 
substances  now  does  a  blood  cell  contain  ? 

1000  grammes=  1000  cubic  centimetres. 

1000  cubic   centimetres   contain    1.62   parts  of 

a  gramme  of  Chloride  of  potash. 
I    cubic   centimetre   contains  -}^^  parts  of  a 

gramme  of  Chloride  of  potash. 
I  cubic  centimetre  =   1000  cubic  millimeti'es. 
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Hence,  one  cubic  millimetre  contains  f/^V  j^tsP^^^'^^^^^^'^^'^^'^P'*' 
ash,  and  a  blood  cell  which  equals  0.000000Z9Z9996S  cubic  millimetreii, 
contains  ^^^,  tAth  0-00000029^99968  =  0.000000000000474659^16 
parts  of  a  gramme  of  Chloride  of  potash. 

A  blood  cell,  furthennore,  contains  0.00000039299968,  fiW,  j^n 
parts  of  Phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  equals  0.000,000,000,0000175- 
999S0S  parts  of  a  gramme  of  Phosphate  of  magnesia. 

Thus,  a  blood  ceil  containing  0.00000039399963  cubic  millimetres, 
contains  0.000,000,000,0004746594s  16  parts  of  Chloride  of  potash,  and 
0.0000000000000 1 757 99S0S  parts  of  a  gramme  of  Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  this  unit  of  course  becomes  infinitely  smaller  when  dtSttsed 
over  the  whole  blood  cell. 

To  tliis  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  of  the  celebrated 
physiologist.  Dr.  H.  Valentin:  "The  extreme  minuteness,  and  the 
immense  quantity-  of  the  ultimate  elements,  everj'wherf  engage  our 
attention.  The  smallest  image  observable  by  the  eye  originates  in  mil- 
lions of  atmospheric  vibrations.  A  grain  of  salt,  hardly  Urge  enough  to 
taste,  contains  billions  of  groups  of  atoms,  which  no  [nortal  eye  can 
ever  grasp.  Naiure  works  everywhere  with  an  infinite  mttltitude  of 
infinitely  smaU  magnitudes,  which,  homogeneously  or  heterogeneously 
aggregated,  become  appreciable  to  our  comparatively  dull  organs  of 
sense,  in  their  ultimate  masses  only." 

It  appears  from  this,  that  theelementarypartof  life  isnot  the  cell,  but 
the  manifold  ^ubstaoces  out  of  which  each  cell  is  composed ;  and  all  the 
vital,  molecular  and  other  forces,  which  Virchow  has  invoked  for  the 
explanation  of  physiological  life,  resolve  themselves  into  quality, 
quantity:  and  relation  of  the  various  substances  of  which  our  organism 
consists,  and  their  forces. 

But  Virchow  avoids  chemicils  illustrations  and  the  use  of  numerical 
proofs.  As  little  of  one  as  of  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings, 
and  of  chemical  illustrations  he  thus  speaks,  in  hb  latest  work,  "tXe 
krankhaflen  Geschwiilste : " 

"  Every  possible  tumor  has  been,  as  we  may  well  say,  chemically 
maltreated.  We  do  tmI,  as  yet,  understand  how  to  put  the  question 
aright.  At  all  events,  we  have  never  found  anything  which  might  be 
called  the  specific  material,  the  peculiar  substance  of  a  tumor;  it  was 
finally  concluded  that  the  worse  a  tumor  was,  the  more  albuminous 
matter  it  contained,  while  very  peculiar  substances  were  found  ratlier 
in  homceoplaslic  formations,  from  which  gelatin,  peculiar  kinds  of 
fet,  etc,  could  be  obtained.  Under  chemical  examinations,  the  i 
tumors  yielded  more  results  than  the  malignant,  as  is  readily  1 
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is  very  common  till  thirty,  then  becomes  much  less  frequent,  but  .s 
more  frequent  again  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Secondary  pneumonia 
is  especially  frequent  in  the  earliest  days  of  childhood,  up  to  the  sixth 
year,  and  in  tlie  latter  days  of  old  age,  and  complicates,  at  these 
periods  of  life,  the  most  severe  diseases,  but  occurs  also  frequently  in 
the  middle  period  of  life.  The  number  of  men  attacked  is  considera- 
bly greater  than  that  of  women.  All  constitutions  may  be  affected 
by  it,  but  the  robust,  most  frequently,  while  the  ansemic,  the  cachetic, 
drinkers  and  pregnant  women  are  not  only  frequently  but  also  very 
severely  attacked.  A  previous  attack  of  pneumonia  predisposes  to  a 
return  thereof.  Primary  pneumonias  are  most  frequent  in  April  and 
May,  then  from  December  to  March,  then  in  June  and  September, 
the  most  seldom  in  July  and  August  The  most  dangerous  pneumo- 
nias occur  in  August,  June,  October  and  March.  The  pneumonias 
of  children  and  of  old  people  occur  most  frequently  in  the  cold  seasons 
of  the  year,  under  a  prevailing  north  and  north-east  wind.  Secondary 
pneumonias  are  most  frequent  at  the  time  in  which  the  primary  pre- 
sent themselves. 

Pneumonia  can  be  directly  induced  by  local,  thermal,  mechanical 
and  chemical  influences;  chilling  and  over-heating,  shocks,  wounds, 
die  penetrating  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  lung^  aud  bronchi  —  by 
immoderate  bodily  exertions,  excesses,  mental  affections— by  unknown 
epidemic  influences.  Secondary  pneumonias  are  either  complicatory^ 
L  e.y  they  occur  during  the  course  of  some  other  disease  and  merely 
complicate  it,  or  intercurrently^  especially  in  chronic  diseases,  also 
sometimes  in  long-continuing  acute  diseases — or  symptomatically^ 
where  the  pneumonia  is  but  a  partial  phenomenon  of  a  wide-spread 
disease,  or,  metastatically^  whether  with  a  complete  disappearance  of 
the  primary  disease  (healing  of  an  ulcer  in  the  foot),  or,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  secondary  deposit  of  the  products  of  the  primary  affection 
in  the  lung — or  alternating  (in  Erysipelas,  acute  rheumatism)  or  ter- 
minal  (extremely  common). 

Secondary  pneumonia  arises — by  topical  extension — by  means  of 
the  blood  (coagula  torn  loose  or  exudation-clots,  pyaemia,  cachexia)  by 
long  lying  upon  the  back  (Hypostasis),  by  new  injurious  influences 
without  special  noticeable  causesJ^ 

The  anatomical  changes  in  pneumonia,  which  are  worthy  of  note, 
concern,  first  of  all,  the  very  tissues  of  the  lung  which  are  affected. 
The  entire  lung,  however,  is  never  affected;  the  disease  is  always 
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limited  to  one  or  more  portions,  and  sometimes  only  a  small  part 
the  lung  is  implicated. 

In  the  affected  part  we  find  a  deposit  of  a  semi-GoHd  substance, 
sisting  of  Bbriue,  water,  ulbumen,  blood-corpuscle^  in  various  propor- 
tions of  mixture,  and  a  substance  derived  from  tlie  above  montioaed 
deposits  with  which  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs  and  tlie  bronchial  tubes 
are  filled,  and  hence  are  more  or  less  shut  against  the  air,  while  some- 
times the  interstitial  connective  tissue  may  be,  at  the  same  time, 
infiltrated  with  them. 

Great  differences  are,  however,  presented  in  the  compositions  of  the 
exudations,  in  their  degree  of  development,  their  distribution 
lung,  and  in  tlie  original  quality  of  the  tissue. 

In  the  purest  cases,  in  wliich  the  previously  healthy  lung  is  prima*' 
rily  affected,  the  exudation  is  a  plasma,  moderately  mixed  with  blood, 
quickly  coagulating,  in  which  exudation-corpuscles  early  present 
diemselves  and,  in  favorable  cases,  a  fatty  degeneration  begins  at  once 
{froupous  pneamoma, genuine  pneumonia).  Here  the  lung  presents, 
iu  the  various  periods  of  the  disease,  various  appearances. 

The  beginning  of  the  affliction  presents  itself  in  the  fui'm  of  an 
intense  swelling,  without  complete  expulsion  of  air.  The  lung  looks 
dark,  is  but  little  elastic,  and,  when  cut,  a  bloody  serous,  tough,  but 
not  foamy,  fluid  oozes  out.  The  tissue  feels  firm,  crepitates  under 
pressure  little  if  any,  sinks  generally,  yet  slowly  and  incompletely,  in 
water.  The  capillaries  are  overladen  with  blood-corpuscles,  while  the 
air  in  the  vesicles  is  scanty,  or  quite  lacking.  By  pressing  or  washing, 
the  yet  fluid  cojitents  of  the  vesicles  ean  be  separated,  (spleuization, 
inflammatory  congestion,  inflammatory  infarction). 

Subscquendy  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  is  swollen,  sometimes 
appears  even  externally  brighter,  but  generally  darker,  than  the  rest  of 
the  lung;  the  tissue  is  more  compact,  firmer,  but  at  the  same  time 
soft  and  friable.  Upon  the  cut  surface,  the  affected  portion  of  the 
lung  appears  of  a  brighter  or  darker  brownish  red,  and  the  cut  surface 
is  granular;  even  upon  firm  pressure  no  bubbles  of  air  come  from  the 
part,  on  the  contrary,  a  tough,  rust-brown  fluid,  consisting  of  blood* 
corpuscles,  molecular  masses,  newly  formed  cells  and  a  few  small 
fibrinous  clots. 

In  water,  the  piece  of  lung  sinks  at  once;  when  dried.  It  shrivels 
up  into  a  uniform  hard  crust;  in  this  stage,  the  pulmonary  celb  and 
the  smallest  bronchi  are  filled  with  the  soft,  but  mostly  coagulated, 
exudation  which  clings  closely  to  the  walls  of  the  puhnonary  cells, 
and  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  The  vessels  of  the  part 
are  compressed,  sometimes  occluded,  with  clots,  and  the  part  of  the 
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lung  is  hence,  more  or  less,  lost  to  the  circulation,  and  has  become 
ansemic,  (red  hepatization^  red  softening).  This  condition  is  cured, 
either  by  absorption,  or  by  throwing  off  the  exudation.  If  neither 
cure  nor  death  ensues,  then  the  exudation  may  change  into  purulent 
transformation;  the  superficies  of  the  part  affected  looks  pale  or  yel- 
low, the  broken  surface  looks  gray,  grayish  red  or  yellowish,  often 
resembles  the  mixed  color  of  granite;  the  tissue  is  moister  again,  and, 
by  pressure,  numerous  reddish  yellow  fluid  points  can  be  pressed  out, 
which  contain  pus-corpuscles,  a  few  blood-corpuscles  and  abundant 
molecular  masses.  These  contents  can  also  be  partially  removed  by 
washing,  but  without  perfectly  restoring  the  cell  texture.  The  paren- 
chyma of  the  lung  itself  is  so  broken  down,  that  it  tears  on  the  least 
pressiu^.  In  more  advanced  cases  even,  a  straw  yellow  pus  exudes 
from  the  cut  surface  (purulent  infiltration).  The  disease,  arrived 
at  this  stage,  may  possibly  be  cured  by  expectoration;  the  fluid  part 
of  the  exudation  can  only  be  removed  by  absorption.  No  doubt,  in 
cases  which  recover,  there  is  always,  or  almost  always,  a  subsequent 
contraction  of  the  lung. 

It  sometimes  happens.  Anally,  that  the  points  of  pus  are  changed 
into  numerous  abscesses  which,  however,  occurs  most  commonly  in 
secondary  pneumonia,  also  in  traumatic  cases,  in  those  following 
upon  bloody  infarctions,  as  well  as  after  previous  black-gray  indura- 
tion or  upon  tuberculization  of  the  exudation.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  a  few  abscesses  present,  in  other  cases  more,  and  even  quite 
a  number,  and  these  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large 
apple.  The  abscess  has,  at  first,  no  sharp  limits,  and  loses  itself  iu 
friable  pneumonic  tissue;  somewhat  later  only,  firm  walls  are  formed 
about  it,  which,  however,  are  generally  uneven.  The  abscess  may 
empty  into  a  bronchus  or  into  the  pleura  or  even,  upon  agglutination 
of  the  folds  of  the  pleura,  it  may  open  externally,  or  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  and  the  organs  contained  tlierein.  In  favorable  cases,  the 
abscess  may  either  thicken,  or,  after  it  has  discharged,  it  may  heal 
with  a  callous  cicatrix." 


"Very  frequently  the  pneumonic  exudations  present  more  or  less 
remarkable  deviations  as  regards  quality^  and  thus  form  transitions  to 
other  forms  of  disease.     The  chief  of  these  are  the  following : 

I.  The  serous  pneumonia,  a  soft  infiltration  with  a  smooth  surtace, 
slightly  granular  or  not  at  all ;  occurs  chiefly  in  case  of  the  cachectic^ 
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tile   aged,  and  in  secondary  pneumonia,  and    runs  into  oedcnta 
iii^cnsibk  transition &. 

2.  The  htemorrhagie  pneumonia,  in  which  the  exudation  is  somi 
times  of  a  unusually  dark  color  throughout,  sometimes  only  in  a 
central  nuclei;  a  fonn  occurring  in  drunkards,  in  the  xorbuiie,  somi 
times  in  secondary  pneumonia-s.  but  especially  in  traumatic  cases,  ait^i 
forms  the  transition  to  infarction. 

3.  The  tarly  softening  exudation  almost  forthivith  leading  to  graj 
infiltration;  observed  chiefly  in  pyaemic,  marasmic  or  tuheretdoi 
case«,   and  especially  in  some  cases  of  secondary  pneumo 

4.  Tlie  gelatinous-looking  colloid  intiltration,  «vith  the  chronic  foni|i| 
of  the  light  gray  callous  induration  connected  therewith,  occurs  onlM 
to  a  limited  extent,  as  a  callous  encystment  of  caverns  or  as  foci  of  thf  j 
size  of  nuts  ;  it  leads  the  way  often  to  a  tuberculous  transformation. 

5.  The  black  and  biaekish-gray  induration,  sometimes  present  in) 
great  extent;  sometijnes  over  a  whole  tube  even,  or  only  enclosing 
other  lesions  with  a  smooth  or  even  cut-surface;  at  one  time,  with 
swelling,  at  another  with  shriveling  of  the  part,  and  with  extremely 
firm  consistence  of  the  portion  of  the  lung  afTected,  which  is  entirely 
void  of  air.  This  condition  may  continue,  without  doubt,  for  years  oc 
may  pass  over  into  partial  multiple  suppuration,  ichorization  or  tul 
culization. 

6.  The  ichorous  dissolving  infiltration,  containing  often  stinking, 
abnormally  formed  pufr<;ori>iisclcs  and  blood;  ichorous  pneumonia 
which,  at  one  time,  has  only  a  Umiteil  extent,  and,  at  another,  spreads 
itself  o^-er  a  whole  lobe,  and  then  presents,  usually,  more  or  less 
numerous  holes  and  cavities  6lled  with  icbor  and  is  situated  in  an  oth- 
erwise extremely  soft  part  of  the  lungs;  this  presents  a  transition  form 
into  gangrene  and  occurs  under  similar  conditions. 

7.  Carcinomatous  infiltration,  wliich  occurs  in  cancerous  indivio 
uals," 
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"  As  regards  the  seal  and  the  manner  of  distribution  of  pneumonia, 
the  following  distinctions  are  to  be  made : 

I.  Lobar  pneumonia,  in  which  the  affection  is  connectedly  spread 
over  a  greater  part  of  the  lung;  it  occurs,  most  frequently,  in  flie 
primary  form  but,  often,  also,  in  secondary  cases;  it  occurs, 
frequently,  in  a  lower  lobe,  and  in  the  right  side  somewhat  oflcner^ 
than  in  the  left;  more  rarely  in  an  upper  lobe,  in  which  case  a  trann 
tion  into  tuberculization  readily  occurs;  sometimes  in  die  right  iniddltt 
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lobe — €U  others  in  the  central ;  in  a  few  cases  it  is  spread  over  the 
whole  lung,  or,  at  least  over  the  greatest  part  of  it,  (generally,  neglected 
pneumonia)  in  both  lower  lobes  {rather  rare)  in  both  upper  lobes 
(likewise  rare) ;  in  an  upper  lobe  on  one  side  and  a  lower  lobe  on  the 
other;  crossed  pneumonia  (not  unfrequent) ;  sometimes  advancing  step 
by  step;  sometimes  changing  places,  erratic;  in  secondary  pneumo- 
nia, often  in  the  lowest  most  posterior  parts — hypostatic. 

2.  The  reactive  pneumonia,  located  about  another  diseased  centre, 
in  greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes  subsequently  affecting  the  whole 
lobe,  and  especially  predisposing  to  induration. 

3.  Lobular  pneumonia  in  a  few  or  many  isolated  lobules  of  the 
size  of  a  cherry  stone  or  a  walnut;  generally  in  both  lungs,  at  a  time; 
oftener  in  secondary  (occurring,  for  instance,  in  pyasmia,  exanthems, 
or  after  bronchitis)  than  in  primary  pneumonia;  more  frequent  in 
little  children,  than  with  adults.  When  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
prolonged,  the  interjacent  parts  of  the  lung^  become  afterwards 
affected,  in  which  case,  the  parts  first  affected,  may  be  recognized  by 
their  different  appearance;  generalized  lobular  pneumonia. 

4.  Marginal  pneumonia^  where  only  gp*oups  of  cells  are  affected, 
especially  in  children,  the  tuberculous  and  cachectic. 

5.  Interstitial  pneumonia^  chiefly  an  affection  of  the  connective 
cell-substance,  and  ending  either  in  induration  and  obliteration,  with 
the  production  of  a  very  firm  callus  at  the  same  time,  after  progi'ess- 
ing  slowly,  from  place  to  place,  or  as  a  dissecting  abscess  (extremely 
rare). 

6.  Interlobular  pneumonia,  with  deposits  between  the  lobules  of 
the  lungs  (extremely  rare  in  man). 

Essential  differences  arise,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  former 
state  of  the  lungs. 

Pneumonias  in  the  foetal  state  are  rare;  they  produce  white,  firm 
infiltrations,  or  red  lobar  hepatizations. 

Pneumonias  of  the  new  born  present  themselves  in  the  form  of 
lobar  hepatization,  or  of  diffuse  abscess. 

Pneumonias  in  children^  up  to  the  fifth  year,  are  by  far  the  most 
frequently  lobular  and  disseminated,  but  often  become  generalized 
afterwards. 

In  youth  and  middle  age,  the  primary  pneumonia  is  most  com- 
pletely formed. 

In  old  age^  simple  infiltrations  (stases)  partly  take  place,  partly  gran- 
ulated forms  with  red  and  gray  hepatization,  often  by  preference  in 
the  upper  lobes,  and  generally  with  imperfect  expulsion  of  air,  or 
finally  smooth,  not  granular  forms  (serous  pneumonia). 
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In  simple  atuemtc  lungs  the  hepatizadon  remains,  for  the  most 
circumscribed,  and  is  marked  ofT  l>y  a  very  sharp  border,  from  the 
remaining  lung-tissue,  ivhich  is  extremely  pale  and  acutely  emphy- 
sematous.    The  exudation  is  tough  and  like  bloody  water. 

In  compressed  lobes  of  the  lungs,  under  recent  pneumonic  infil- 
trations, the  parts  are  inelastic,  shriveled,  but  tolerably  firm  and  less 
decayed,  pale,  light  brown  or  livid,  and  the  granulations  are  not  well 
marked.  In  case  of  old  infiltrations,  the  tissue  is  tough,  moderately" 
hard,  and  i»or  in  blood. 

Emphysematous  lungs,  when  attacked  with  inflammation,  present 
a  coarse-grained  and  irregular  granular  appearance,  and  there  am' 
often  portions  of  lung  unaffected,  in  the  midst  of  the  hepatization. 

In  tuberculous  lungs  we  most  frequently  see  the  granular,  lobar  and 
lobular  infiltration  with  disposition  to  tuberculization,  and  early 
bleaching:  furthermore,  gelatinous  infiltration  of  the  small  portit 
black  induration;  vesicular  and  interstitial  induration." 


"  The  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  organs  generally  present 
changes  during  pneumonia.  The  lung  not  affected  by  pneumonia,. 
is,  at  one  time,  hypcramic,  nt  anotlier  antemic,  very  often  cedematous, 
and,  in  patches,  emphysematous;  other  accidental  complications  may 
also  be  present.  The  bronchi  are  more  or  less  reddened,  generally 
somewhat  dilated,  containing  a  tough,  reddish  fluid,  and  sometimes 
coagula;  at  a  later  period,  the  mucous  membrane  is  oflen  bleached, 
and  tlie  contents  purulent;  sometimes  in  the  bronchi  firm  coagula  are- 
found,  or  they  are  filled  with  a  very  copious  sero-purulent  fluid. 

The  larynx  ts,  at  times,  affected  simultaneously  in  the  form  of 
catiirrh,  of  hyperemia,  or  a  moderate  croupous  inflammation. 

The  bronchial  glands,  especially  with  children,  sometimes  even 
with  adults,  arc  swollen,  brown  red,  often  softened  and  sometimes 
containing  pus.  The  smaller  arteries  of  the  lungs,  and  even  the 
veins,  are  frequendy  filled  with  clots.  Upon  the  pleura,  thin  layers 
of  plastic  exudation  almost  always  lie;  sometimes,  even,  a  more 
abundant  exudation  is  found.  In  case  of  children,  and  old  men,  the 
accompanying  pleuritis  is  less  frequently  seen. 

In  primary  croupous  pneumonia,  the  blood  always  shows  a  consict- 
erable  increase  in  the  fibrine,  becoming  greater  in  the  course  of  tha 
disease,  forming  a  thick,  firm  crust,  and  strongly  contracted  coagula.- 
The  white  blood-corpuscles,  as  well  as  the  fat,  are  increased,  the 
t  of  albumcEi  is  inconstant,  the  proportion  of  salt  diminished. 
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In  the  brain,  are  sometimes  found  sub-arachnoideal,  salty,  or  puru- 
lent exudations;  effusions  into  the  venb*icles  are  more  rare;  hyper- 
aemise  are  frequently  observed;  on  the  conb*ary,  in  the  venous  sinuses, 
and,  in  the  great  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  there  are  usually  tough,  firm, 
fibrinous  clots. 

The  hearty  especially  in  its  right  division,  usually  presents  firm  fibri- 
nous clots,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  complication  of  pericarditis. 

^Catarrh  of  the  stomachy  and,  with  little  children,  softening  of  the 
stomach  are  not  uncommon ;  the  liver  is  often  found  in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion; the  spleen  is  generally  firm  and  contracted.  The  kidneys 
present,  frequently,  at  one  time,  only  a  moderate,  at  another  a  deeper- 
seated  affection,  hyperaemia;  diffuse,  more  rarely  circumscribed  infit 
trations,  and  frequently  catarrh  of  the  tubuli  and  pelvis  of  the  kidneys. 

Pneumonia  may  be  entirely  latent^  whether  from  a  limitation  of  the 
process  to  ^  very  small  section  of  the  lung,  or  to  many  small  scattered 
spots;  or,  on  account  of  a  complication  with  other  disturbances  of  the 
thoracic  organs,  which  conceal  the  local  indications  of  pneumonia. 

In  many  cases  of  pneumonic  infiltration,  this  [the  infiltration]  is  not 
recognized^  because  the  local  examination  of  the  lung  is  neglected ;  so, 
especially  in  frequent  cases,  where  pneumonia  sets  in,  in  course  of 
other  diseases,  and  often  where  the  state  of  the  patient  does  not  well 
admit  of  a  daily  exact  examination  of  the  chest. 

In  some  cases  of  pneumonia  there  are,  indeed,  local  phenomena  ot 
disease,  hut  these  may  just  as  correctly  be  referred  to  other  lesions^  or 
they  may  be  of  doubtful  significance. 

In  yet  other  cases,  sufficiently  clear  local  symptoms  are  lacking^  but 
the  accompanying  and  general  symptoms  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
make  the  existence  of  pneumonia  at  least  probable." 

§•  134- 

"  The  most  ^positive  momenta  for  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  are : 
"  The  characteristic  expectoration  of  brick-red  or  yellow  color,  of  a 
tenacious  consistency,  intermixed  with  blood,  sometimes  foamy,  but, 
with  air-bubbles  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally  ceasing 
altogether,  frequently  with  soft/  bronchial  clots.  This  expectoration 
becomes  changed  subsequently,  sometimes  is  transformed  into  the 
usual  catarrhal  sputa,  with  disappearance  of  the  blood,  or  becomes 
like  prune-juice  or  purulent,  and  frequently  milk-like  streaks  are  to  be 
seen  in  it,  instead  of  the  previous  bronchial  coagula. 

The  phenomena  presented  under  percussion^  which  presuppose  that 
a  sufifictently  large  part  of  the  lung  is  affected  with  infiltration,  and 
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that  it  is  near  the  periphery  of  tlic  lung,  am!  that  no  t:uji>idcrahle 
pleuritic  exudation  is  present  near  by.  At  first,  the  sound  is  some- 
what shorter  or  tympanitic,  subsequently  it  is  more  or  less  mufBed, 
but  generally  without  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dis- 
eased and  the  normal  portion  of  the  lung.  During  the  resolution  of 
pneumonia,  the  sound  is  often  tympanitic  again.  In  the  transition  to 
chronic  induration,  the  tnulQed  sound  remains.  When  caverns  sre 
'brmed,  and  their  contents  are  discharged  into  the  bronchi,  the  sound 
U  tympanitic,  and  sometimes  even  has  a  metallic  ring. 

The  auscultatory  phenomena.  These  presuppose  that  the  pneumo- 
nic spot  is  not  loo  far  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  lung,  and  that  the 
bronchi  are  not  quite  obliterated  by  firm  clots.  In  the  first  period,  the 
vesicular  respiration  is  fi-equentiy  rough  and  sharpened;  afterwards,  a 
fine  uniform  crepitation  ensues;  sometimes,  where  there  is  wide-spread 
and  complete  infiltration  of  part  of  a  lung,  the  respiration  is  bronchial, 
and  at  the  same  time,  usually  very  loud.  During  retrocession,  the 
respiradon  frequently  begins  to  be  crepitating  again  at  the  edge  of  the 
infiltration.  In  purulent  degeneration,  harsh  and  consonant  r&les  are 
heard.  These  symptoms,  however,  are  frequently  concealed  or  min- 
gled with  bronchial  whistling,  the  rgle  accompanying  the  cedemata, 
with  the  creaking  of  pleuritic  exudations,  or  even  with  yet  other  com- 
plications in  the  lung. 

TAe  type  of  the  fever,  which,  however,  only  presents  itself  char- 
acteristically in  primary  pneumonia,  t.  e.,  as  a  continuous  fever, 
lasting  for  many  days,  otherwise  with  very  slight  and  irregular  remis- 
sions, and  with  a  rapid  defervescence  when  the  infiltration  is  complete," 
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"  Symptoms  of  proximate  value  are  the  type  of  the  breathing,  an 
accelerated  short  and  superficial,  in  severe  cases,  unrhythmic  respira- 
tion, which  chiefly  occurs  with  force  in  those  parts  in  which  the 
pneumonic  infiltration  does  not  occur,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a  characteristic  movement  of  the  alie  nasi;  the  interrupted  speech  is 
usually  more  observed  in  pneuirionia  than  in  other  aflections  of  the 
lungs;  the  appearance  of  a  herpes  about  the  mouth  and  nose  in  the 
course  of  a  violent,  feverish,  not  intermittent  attack. 

Besides  these  phenomena,  others  are  oflen  present  in  greater  or  less 
number;  pains,  which  occur  sonietimes  spontaneously,  at  other  times, 
from  change  of  position,  speaking,  coughing,  but  which,  perhaps, 
rather  belong  to  an  incipient  pleurisy,  than  to  a  pneumonia,  and 
frequently   are  observed  in  rerciote  points,  rather  than  in  the  parts 


afTected;  these  are  usually  an  early  symptom  of  infiltration,  but 
generally  disflppear  long  before  its  resolution!  the  sensation  of  an 
unpleasant  warmth  upon  the  chest;  of  fulne^  of  pressure, of  motion, 
of  anxiety;  cough,  which,  however,  is  wanting  in  not  a  few  cases, 
especially  in  the  beginning,  sometimes  during  the  entire  course,  a.nd 
in  no  manner  presents  a  peculiar  character.  The  color  of  the  face, 
that  is  the  deep  and  sharply  defined  redness  of  one  or  both  cheeks, 
the  livor  of  the  lips,  and  also  of  the  rest  of  the  face;  subsequently, 
sometimes,  a  yellowish  color  of  the  skin,  the  anxious  expression  of 
the  physiognomy  in  the  later  periods  of  severe  cases,  and  the  cachectic 
pale  color  of  the  face  under  the  same  circumstances;  frequent  head' 
aches,  sieefiiessncss  or  else  drowsiness  and  stupor,  sometimes  delirium  ; 
these  chiefly  occur  in  children,  wonien,  old  people,  topers,  in  case  of 
pneumonia  in  die  upper  lobes,  and  in  such  as  are  combined  with 
more  severe  intestinal  aflections;  the  accelerated  stroke  of  the  heart 
and  the  hardness  of  l/te  pulse;  more  or  less  severe  symptoms  pertain- 
ing to  the  intestinal  canal;  loss  of  appetite,  \ax\o\i%  coatings  upon 
/lie /OM^ue,  vomiting,  especially  at  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  co«j^/- 
palftm,  seldom  diarrhcea;  changes  of  the  urine,  which  becomes  more 
scanty,  contains  mucli  red  pigment,  is  considerably  concentrated,  even 
albunnnous  and  mixed  with  blood,  and  sometimes  presents  truces  of 
constituents  of  the  bile;  tlie  combinations  with  chlorine  arc  dimin- 
ished, or  even  disappear  entirely,  quite  frequently;  especially  in  favor- 
able cases,  a  marked  sediment  of  urates  is  present;  hcemorrhages^ 
especially  nose-bleed,  less  often  hematuria  or  petechiie." 
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"The  grouping  of  symptoms  and  their  course,  present,  according  to 
the  nature,  character,  etc.,  of  jinctmionia  an  infinite  variety.  The 
primary  simple  croupous  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe,  in  an  adult, 
previously  healthy,  presents  the  most  characteristic  type. 

The  disease  generally  begins  in  the  midst  of  health,  or  after  scarcely 
noticeable  premonitions,  with  a  violent  chill,  followed  by  great  heat, 
mostly  dry,  sharply  circumscribed  redness  of  the  check,  hardness  of 
the  pulse  which  is  of  medium  frequency,  sometimes  thirst,  entire  loss 
of  appcbtc  and  entire  inability  to  keep  on  one's  feet  any  longer;  with 
this,  either  from  the  very  outset,  or,  on  tlie  next  day,  chest-symptoms 
appear;  cough,  which  is  short  and  convulsive,  but  may  even  be  want- 
ing, sometimes  accompanied  fitim  the  first  with  bloody  expectoration, 
interrupted  speech,  frequent  respiration,  stitches  in  the  side.  On  per- 
cussing, on  the  posterior  part  of  the  iiffectccl  side,  the  corresponding 
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modifications  of  sound  are  apparent,  seldom  on  the  first  day,  generally 
on  the  second  or  third,  seldom  later.  In  the  same  place,  and  at  the 
Bame  time,  the  changes  of  the  respiratorysounds  are  noticed.  Gen- 
erally, with  the  second  day,  the  expectoration,  on  account  of  blood 
heing  intimately  misted  with  tough  excretions,  appears  of  a  yellowish 
or  brick-dust  color.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  but  little  changed, 
yet  there  is  frequently  headache  and  restlessness  at  night.  The 
strength  is  broken,  without  a  marked  sensation  of  weakness.  Tbic 
chlorides  are  notably  diminished  in  the  urine  which  is  of  a  deep  tinge 
and  less  in  quantity. 

In  a  tolerably  uniform  continuous  course  the  disease  proceeds  thus, 
through  several  days.  In  favorable  cases,  the  pulse  rises  but  little 
over  one  liundred,  the  temperature  not  above  32',  the  reapiradons  not 
above  forty  in  the  minute.  In  such  cases  a  Herpes  generally  soon  ap- 
pears; the  lips  become  a  tittle  Hvid  only,  and  all  dangerous  symptoms 
are  absent.  The  fever  declines  often  after  a  previous  exacerbation, 
most  frequently  about  the  fifth  day,  seldom  later  than  the  seventh, 
with  a  rapid  defervescence,  so  that  within  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  tlie  temperature  returns  to  its  normal  standard,  and  the 
pulse  quite  as  rapidly  sinks  to  its  normal  frequency.  With  this  ter- 
mination of  the  fever,  the  patient  becomes  quiet,  feels  relatively  welt, 
and,  from  that  period,  the  blood  disappears  from  the  sputa  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  infiltration  in  the  lung  begins,  which,  in  favoraUe  cases,  is 
complete  in  (com  three  to  fourteen  days." 
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*^  Deviations  of  fTteumonia  from  this  course  may  be  produced  by 
the  kind  of  development  of  the  local  process,  and  of  the  type  of  the 
course  of  the  entire  disease,  by  the  seat  of  the  pneumonia  and  the 
kind  of  exudation,  by  modifications  of  the  entire  organism,  and,  by 
complications ;  finally  by  transmutations  of  the  process. 

In  the  type  of  the  course  the  following  deviations  present  them- 
selves: Unusually  slight,  or  entire  absence  of,  fever,  with  perfecdy 
developed  local  phenomena  {extremely  rare) ;  uncommonly  early  com- 
pletion of  hepatization  in  connection  with  a  prompt  recovery,  or.  of  a 
tardy  healing,  {very  seldom);  retarded  formation  of  the  local  changes,  1 
oseociatcd  at  the  beginning  with  violent  fever,  in  which  case  the  diag- 
nosis is  possible  only  after  some  days;  unusually  violent  development 
of  the  fever  and  an  adynamic  type  of  the  same  {typhoid  form) ;  infil- 
trations with  local  successive  additions  thereto,  pneumonias  successively 
completing  themselves,  mostly,  with  a  simultaneous  removal  of  the 
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fever;  prngressiTc  extension  of  the  infiltratian,  eirfttic  pneumonia: 
sometimes  with  paro:<ysniu1  advunci;^,  (pneumonia  advancing  per 
saltum) ;  alternate  attacks  of  various  parts  of  the  lungs  after  the 
manner  of  erratic  erjsipelas  (erratic  pneumonia) ;  rhythmically  inter- 
mit ting  pneumonia. 

As  regards  the  seat  of  pneumonia,  that  of  the  left  lung  sometimes 
produces  more  violent  phenomena  on  account  of  the  heart;  that  of  the 
right  lung,  phenomena  on  account  of  the  liver  and  from  retention  ot 
the  bile;  pneumonias  of  the  upper  lobe  frequently  produce  very  vio- 
lent fever-symptoms,  very  acute  tielirium  and  other  affections  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  typhoid  bymptoms,  and  they  not  infi-equently  pro- 
ceed to  incomplete  resolution  and  tuberculosis;  infiltralions  of  an 
entire  lung,  or  crossed  pneumonias  are  marked  by  violence  of  the 
symptoms  and  by  dyspncea,  generally,  also  by  a  protracted  course; 
lobular,  vesicular  and  hypostatic  pneumonias  are  seldom  primary  in 
sdults,  and,  when  lliey  appear,  have  the  character  of  secondary  pneu- 


"  Differences  according  to  the  kind  of  exudation.  Serous  pneumo- 
nia present  no  sputa,  or,  foamy-bloody-serous,  partly  pure  serous  sputa, 
which  are  raised  with  difficulty;  an  imperfect,  often  tympanitic  dul- 
ness,  extensive,  fine  crepitant  rflles,  generally  without,  or,  with  incomr 
picte,  bronchial  respiration ;  dyspntea  at  one  time  severe,  at  aiiother 
slight;  frequentiy  slight  fever;  utter  irregularity  in  the  beginning, 
course  and  termination  of  the  disease, which  isfrequently  connected 
with  cedematoua  swelling  of  the  face  and  the  extremities. 

Hemorrhagic  pneumonia  is  characterized  by  a  more  copious  and 
purer  btoudy  expectoration,  by  extreme  pallor  of  the  countenance  and 
often  by  a  cachectic  color,  by  phenomena  of  extensive  haemorrhaglo 
diathesis,  by  great  debility  and  ineUnation  to  collapse,  by  a  lack  of 
agreement  between  the  local  and  febrile  symptoms,  and  chiefly  by 
extreme  slowness  of  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  acute  purulent  pneumonia  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  during 
life,  unless  a  large  abscess  discharges  itself,  in  which  case,  the  topical 
symptoms  correspond  with  those  of  the  chronic  abscess. 

Ichorous  pneumonia  is  marked  by  the  greasy,  discolored,  stinking 
character  of  the  expectoration,  sometimes  by  intercurrent  hiemorr- 
hages,  by  violent  fever  with  early  prostration  and  inclination  to  col- 
lapse,  by  excessive  sweat  and  disposition  to  colliquative  diarrhoea,  by  a 
cachectic  look,  by  its  protracted  course,  generally  ending  in  death,  ae 
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recovery  with  an  extremely  tedious  and  frequently  interrupted  conval- 
escence." 


§•  '39- 

"Differences  according  to  various  ages.  Tlie  pneumonia  of  the 
ne^v-born  occurs  sometimes  primarily,  at  others  in  consequenc 
other  diseases;  has  generally  a  short  course  and  leads  rapidly  to  diffuse 
hepatization.  Oppressed  respiration,  heat  of  the  skin  and  accelerated 
pulse,  soiiietimes  some  cough ;  laborious  respiration  with  the  alae  nau 
and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax ;  suppressed,  short  cries,  pallor 
and  livor  of  the  face  are  the  cnost  important  symptoms  beside  the 
luCid.  Often  the  diagnosis  is  still  further  obscured  by  vomiting,  mete> 
urism  and  diarrhcEa.  Tliis,  mostly  fatal,  atniction,  lasts  only  one  or  ft 
fuw  days. 

During  the  period  of  nursing  and  up  to  die  second  dentition  pneu- 
monias occur  in  a  threefold  form. 

They  cither  follow  a  catarrh,  or  occur  in  course  of  another  acute 
tliiiease !  are  lobular  and  become  general  somen  hat  later.  The  disease 
begins  with  catarrhal  symptoms,  which,  at  first,  an;  of  slight  impof^ 
iHiice;  then  exacerbation  with  chills  and  rapid  increase  of  heat; 
rapidly  increasing  dyspniea  and  frequency  of  pulse  with  a  sickly  an), 
nnxitius  expression,  hot,  red  or  pule  head;  sometimes  there  is  great 
excitement,  at  others  a  more  sopoi-ouii  condition.  Auscultation  reveals 
trepi  till  ion,  whistling,  oidy  exceptionally  bronchial  respiration  J  percus* 
aion  Nometlmes  dull.  If  tlie  symptoms  do  not  moderate  soon,  tlie  Eaoe 
uaaunies  a  livid  pallor,  the  pulse  becomes  extremely  frequent  and  deaii 
nwy  ennue  in  the  first  few  days.  If  the  disease  earl)'  takes  a  turn  fiit 
the  better,  the  cough  becomes  looser  again,  the  respiration  freer,  yet 
Hitackft  of  sufibcation  readily  recur,  and,  although  the  state  of  affain 
hM  continued  to  be  a  tolerable  one  for  several  days,  may  suddenly. 
Ukv  a  new  turn  towards  a  faial  termination.  Besides,  the  developi 
iiwnl  of  children  is  retarded  in  most  cases  of  this  disease,  or  scrofulu 
tfiti  in,  or  rhachitis  and  other  chronic  diseases  of  children. 

A  Hicunil  kind  of  pneumonia  is  lobar  from  tlie  outset;  usuall/ 
U'Kiu*  with  vomiting,  and  resembles  more  die  pneumonia  of  adults* 
'I'lw  |iri)gnuMiit  is  mote  favorable. 

'I'htt  lliit^  form  is  thai  of  cachectic  pneumonia,  occumng  ii 
CiiiUM)  iif  ctironi  beginning   unnoticed,  it  runs  its  courw 

VSU  lUU  1  announcing  itself  by  the  local  physical 

n  of  the  children,  and  usually  ending  im 
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After  the  second  dentition,  the  pneumonias  of  children  are  more 
similar  to  those  of  adults,  and  distinguish  themselves  only  by  the  far 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  vomiting,  at  the  very  invasion  of  the 
disease,  by  the  extremely  violent  fever,  and  the  unusual  frcquency  of 
the  pulse,  by  the  tendency  to  cerebral  complications^  by  the  usual  lack 
of  expectoration  or  swallowing  of  the  same,  by  the  disposition  to  salu- 
tary nose-bleed,  and  by  the  greater  danger  of  consecutive  diseases. 

The  pneumonia  of  old  people  usually  begins  suddenly  with  a  chill, 
and  takes  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  pneumonia  of  middle-aged 
people,  but  with  greater  prostration,  inclination  to  sopor,  quiet  delir- 
ium and  a  dry  tongue.  A  tracheal  rattle  often  puts  an  end  to  the  life^ 
even  where  other  conditions  arc  favorable. 

In  other  cases  the  pneumonia  of  the  aged  begins  with  symptoms  of 
the  head,  great  prostration,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  vomiting,  diarr- 
hoea and  other  intestinal  symptoms;  after  a  few  days  sopor  ensues, 
followed  by  a  fatal  termination. 

In  many  cases,  especially  with  very  old  people,  there  are  no  subjec- 
tive and  functional  symptoms  at  all ;  death  approaches  almost  imper^ 
ceptihly^  and,  as  if  from  the  senile  marasmus,  frequently  after  but  few 
hours  of  sop>orous  sleep,  nevertheless,  in  such  cases,  a  whole  lung  may 
be  bepatized  or  affected  with  purulent  infiltration. 

The  pneumonias  of  old  people  are  always  more  dangerous  by 
reason  of  the  tendency  to  cerebral  complications,  to  severe  intestinal 
symptoms,  to  collapse,  to  retention  of  the  sputa^  producing  suffoca-- 
tion  with  tracheal  rattle  ** 

§.   140. 

Secondary  and  complicated  pneumonias  may  follow  in  their  course 
that  of  primary  pneumonia  pretty  closely;  in  other  cases  they  present 
more  or  less  marked  differences,  which  chiefly  consist  in  the  following: 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  extended  over  one  lobe,  but  much  oftener 
are  lobular,  vesicular  and  hypostatic.  Their  beginning  is  frequently 
hidden,  the  chill  is  usually  wanting  and  the  development  of  this  severe 
affection  of  the  lungs  is  frequently  indicated  by  no  conspicuous  symp- 
tom. 

The  fever  is  more  violent,  and  frequently  assumes  the  ataxic  or  a 
dynamic  form;  the  fever,  however,  is  often  slight,  and  even  is  alto- 
gether lacking.  If  the  primary  disease  has  run  its  course  with  fever, 
then  this  may  be  aggravated  by  the  access  of  the  pneumonia,  of  its 
type  may  be  modified. 
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The  local,  subjective  and  function^  phenomena  are  often  slight, 
are  entirely  wanting;  the  dvspncea,  howc^'cr,  is  seldom  abscnL 

The  chief  local  complicjlioHS  proJucing  disturbance  in  the  com 
of  the  disease  are  as  follows: 

Bromcho-pneumonia,  which  prevails  partly  epidemically  and  endem- 
ically,  and  is  partly  produced  by  pcculisir  dispositions;  in  adults  it  is 
sometimes  lobular,  and  generally  so  with  children;  in  one  case  it 
begins  at  the  same  time  in  the  bronchi  and  lungs;  in  anotlicr  the 
pneumonia  follows  a  bronchial  catarrh.  The  initiai  thill  is  freqtiently 
lacking,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cough  is  more  severe  and  spii»- 
modic;  sibilant  and  purring  riles  are  heard  in  the  chest,  dyspnoea 
more  marked,  livor  sets  in  early,  and  the  danger  of  the  access 
cedema,  or  the  transition  of  the  gray  hepatization  is  greater. 

Bronchitis  may  also  set  in,  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  by 
which  the  dyspn<ea  is  aggravated,  the  abatement  of  the  fever  delayed, 
and  lubereularixation  favored.  Pleurisy  of  both  sides  at  the  same 
time  \\&  another  complication],  by  which  the  pneumonia  becomes 
more  painful;  the  sound  on  percussion  more  dull:  the  vibration  of  the 
voice  diminished;  the  diagnosis  rendered  difficult,  and  a  rapid  defor- 
vescence  frustrated. 

Contemporaneous  pleurisy  of  the  opposite  side,  by  which  the 
dyspncBa  is  much  increased,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is 
rendered    more  violent 

Extensive  oedema  of  the  lungs,  by  which  the  dyspnoea  is  increased 
and  rapidly  rises  to  a  dangerous  height;  moist  rSles  and  a  copious 
foamy  expectoration;  not  unfrequcntty,  also,  a  sudden  retention  of  the 
expectoration  is  induced,  with  livor  and  symptoms  of  suffocation,  thus 
frequendy  inducing  a  fatal  issue. 

Acute  emphysema,  which  may  simulate  the  rise  of  a  wide-spread 
hepatization  by  the  arching  out  of  separate  portions,  with,  at  first,  a 
^'mpanitic  sound,  gradually  becoming  short,  which  increases  the 
dyspntea,  produces  a  livid  countenance  and  contributes  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Clots  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and.  in  the  aivity  of  the 
heart,  with  sudden  atticlc  of  suffocating  dyspnce-i,  with  danger  of  a 
rapidly  fatal  termination,  or  the  invasion  of  cedema  of  tlie  lungs,  or 
mortification.  The  complication  with  nervous  and  cerebral  irrita- 
tion, which  mingles  its  symptoms  with  those  of  pneumonia  in  all 
degrees  of  excitement,  even  up  to  raving  delirium,  and  which  often 
makes  itself  most  severely  felt  only  after  pneumonia  has  run  through 
its  course,  and  which  may  even  go  on  to  a  rapidly  fatal  collapse. 

Pneumonia,  occurring  in  the  first  st-jge  of  tuberculosis,  is  occasion- 
ally to  be  distinguished  from  a  primary  pneumonia,  only  it  does  not 
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..^  Aiacii  usually  in  a  well  marked  manner,  and  partially  passes  over 
into  tuberculization.  The  more  advanced  the  stage  of  phthisis  is,  and 
the  more  extensive  the  pneumonia,  the  less  characteristic  are  the 
general  symptoms,  and  only  the  physical  signs  are  decisive  of  its 
presence. 

The  accession  of  a  true  meningitis^  of  a  pericarditis  and  an  encUh 
carditis^  or  an  affection  of  the  liver ^  complicates  tlie  pneumonia  in  a 
corresponding  manner. 

Pneumonia  may  also  become  associated  with  various  acute  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  brain,  in  which  case  it  takes  quite  a  latent 
course,  and,  even  with  patients  who  are  not  confined  to  bed,  extends 
over  a  very  great  portion  of  the  lung,  and  may  suddenly,  as  it  seems, 
prove  fataL 

The  access  of  a  severe  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh,  may,  by  the 
addition  of  gastric  symptoms^  and  by  the  greater  prostration  and  ten- 
dency to  delirium  and  sopor,  which  are  usually  present  at  the  same 
time,  present  the  appearance  of  a  typhoid  fever. 

Moderate  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  uterus^  during  the  course 
of  the  disease,  ^tq  favorable ;  more  copious  discharges  of  blood  may 
give  the  fever  an  adynamic  character,  and  induce  collapse. 

Nephritis  with  albuminuria^  frequently  occurs,  embarrasses  the 
course  of  the  pneumonia,  favors  the  production  of  oadema,  sometimes 
occasions  severe  symptoms  of  the  brain  and  great  prostration,  and 
contributes  to  2l  fatal  termination,^* 

§.  141. 

"Of  pneumonia  with  constitutional  disorders^  those  are  of  chief 
importance  which  occur  in  course  of  acute  exanthemata^  which  are 
frequently  lobular,  often  are  but  little  marked  by  local  phenomena, 
but  induce  an  aggravation  of  the  fever  and  of  cerebral  symptoms. 

With  typhus  fever,  a  similar  relation  may  obtain  as  in  case  of  exan- 
themata, or,  with  the  invasion  of  pneumonia,  the  character  of  the 
disease  may  completely  change. 

Pneumonia  is  frequent  with  drunkards,  and  Hangcrous  from  an 
impending  collapse,  from  the  probability  of  a  delirious  sopor  and  the 
invasion  of  active  delirium,  from  the  tendency  to  the  transition  of  the 
exudation  into  ichorous  ulceration. 

Pneumonias  as  a  result  of  puntlent  poisoning  of  the  blood,  are  without 
symptoms^  as  no  large  abscesses  are  formed,  except  that  they  frequently 
induce  dyspnoea;  they  lead  to  2l  fatal  termination. 
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Pneumonias,  occurring  in  course  of  chronic  dyscrasiEB,  are  charat 
ized  by  few  manifest  symptoms;  fever  seta  in,  or  if  already  preseni 
it  becomes  continuous,  and    more  violent,    and    death  often 
unexpectedly. 

With  anjemic  subjects,  pneumonias  do  not  become  so  wide  spread, 
but  are  /narked  by  violent  fever  and  dyspnoea,  by  adynamia  and  the 
danger  of  a  rapidly  fatal  termination." 


* 
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"  Chronic  pneumonia  is  sometimes  an  isolated  process,  partly 
cases  where  a  portion  of  the  lung,  after  an  acute  inflammation, 
remains  indurated,  or  where  an  abscess  follows,  partly  in  cases  where 
the  whole  process  developes  itself  insidiously  and  witli  litde  demon- 
stration. Moreover,  chixinic  pneumonias  very  frequently  occur 
concomitant  phenomena  of  other  pulmonary  and  constitutional 
diseases. 

The  changes  in  chronic  pneumonias  are,  simple  induration,  chroniai 
abscess,  dark  and  gray  induration  with  or  without  the  formation  of*^ 
abscesses,  gelatinous  infiltration  and  grayish  white  induration,  chronid| 
ichorous  pneumonia,  generally  with  several  suppurating  centres, 
[Destnicti  on  sherde  n  J . 

The  local  physical  phenomena  present  no  peculiarity,  except  their 
long  continuance,  and  the  confounding  of  this  state  with  tubercle  and 
pleuritic  exudations  is,  above  all,  a  frequent  occurrence.     The  expec- 
toradon  may  be  entirely  wanting  in  chronic  pneumonia,  or  it  may  be 
purulent,  ichorous,  bloody,  or  insignificant.     The  cough  is  at  one  timsi 
continuous,  at  another  present  but  for  a  short  titne;  now  moderate,.] 
now  spasmodic  and  tormenting.    General  phenomena  may  be  lacking  ' 
altogether,  or  a  more  or  less  violent  fever,  with  a  continuous  febrile 
type  or  hectic  character,  may  lead  the  way,  by  slow  or  rapid  strides,  to 
consumption^     Generally  a  cachectic  look,  an  icteric  or  livid  color, 
(edematous  swellings,  or  a  diffused  dropsy  are  present.     The  course 
of  chronic  pneumonia  is  more  or  less  tedious,  and  admits  of  many 
fluctuations,  and   gives  reason  to   anticipate   even  the  eslablishment 
of  a  toUrable  state  of  health." 

%■  H3- 

"  Pneumonia  may  terminate  in  complete  recovery,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  primary  croupous  pneumonia  of  youth  and  middle 
age,  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  side,  where  there  a 
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there  are  no  coin-  J 
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plications  and  the  patient  has  good  care;  with  other  kinds  of  pneu- 
monia, this  happens  much  more  rarely. 

The  termination  in  acute  sequeUe  is  seldom,  and  then  chiefly  in 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  acute  tuberculosis,  pleurisy, 
pericarditis,  cedema  of  the  glottis,  meningitis,  parotitis,  pyaemia,  acute 
infiltration  into  the  kidneys.  Frequently  the  disease  assumes  the  form 
of  chronic  inflammation  either  of  the  lungs  themselves,  or  of  neigh- 
boring or  remote  parts. 

Death  may  ensue  from  extension  of  the  hepatization  under  cyanotic 
and  sufibcating  symptoms  —  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  pneu- 
monia into  gray  softening,  purulent  infiltration,  or  ichorous  ulceration 
vjrith  symptoms  of  a  nervous,  adynamic  fever;  by  the  occurrence  of 
additional  lesions  in  the  lungs,  as  severe  hyperaemia  of  parts  of  the 
lungs  not  affected,  emphysema,  oedema,  haemorrhages,  coagulation  of 
blood,  plugging  of  the  bronchi,  swelling  of  the  bronchial  glands;  by 
consumption  or  sudden  exhaustion  in  consequence  of  violent  fever  and 
irritation  of  the  brain,  by  manifold  complications,  by  subsequent 
diseases." 

§.  144. 

In  view  of  this  quotation,  we  cannot  comply  with  the  requisition 
of  Wuntlerlich,  to  learn  the  physiological  condition  of  the  organism 
sick  with  pneumonia,  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  because  the 
physiological  condition  of  a  diseased  organism  is  a  contradictio  in 
adjecto.  But  we  may  well  compare  the  physiological  condition  of  a 
man  ivith  his  pathological^  when  in  disease. 

Since,  now,  the  general  mark  of  the  correctness  of  a  division,  is 
given  in  the  relation  of  contrast,  which  presents  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the  idea,  and  excludes  coordinate  ideas; 
so  also  anatomical  changes  in  diseases,  cannot  be  the  correct  principle 
of  division,  for  it  can  contain  no  variation  as  regards  quality,  and  no 
division  according  to  further  diagnostic  momenta.  The  variations  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  however,  and  in  various  ages,  are  as  much 
coordinated  with  the  idea  of  pneumonia  as  the  idea  of  the  secondary, 
complicated,  and  chronic  pneumonia.  Least  of  all  can  pneumonias, 
with  constitutional  diseases,  and  the  changes  thereby  occurring  in  other 
organs,  be  arranged  under  this  anatomical  rubric. 

Moreover,  a  certain  number  of  possible  cases  is  enumerated,  it  is 
true,  hut  the  knowledge  of  all  cases  of  pneumonia^  or  even  a  glance  at 
them,  is  utterly  lacking,  and,  in  this  method,  is  impossible.  Hence  there 
PART  L  16 
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must  be  another  principle  of  division  for  diseases,  in  order  to  be  ablf 
to  establish  a  correct   diagnosis,  prognosis,  and    indication,  whict 
HomcBOpathy  alone  pos^sses,  in  tlie  comparison  with  the  phe 
diiiease,  made  possible  to  it  by  its  drug-provings. 

On  die  other  hand,  the  frequent  relative  ideas,  seldom,  frequently! 
especially,  chiefly,  sometimes,  but  often,  also,  mostly,  etc.,  etc,  indi^. 
cate  the  standpoint  of  incomplete  induction  in  this  quotatio 

Again,  we  can  find  [in  the  above  quotation]  nothing  of  a  generalitf^ 
upon  which,  of  necessity,  all  the  specialities  of  a  disease  must  restj 
hence,  any  decision,  with  a  view  to  a  thorough  explanation  of  the; 
data  presented,  must  be  postponed;  a  dangerous  matter  for  the  fonn-" 
ation  of  correct  rational  diagnoses,  prognoses,  and  indication. 

§•  145- 

The  above-given  description  of  pneumonia  is  thus  purely  analytical, 
and  hence  shoivs  the  impossibility  of  being  comprehensive  by  giving 
descriptions  of  forms  of  disease.  We  shall,  hereafter,  undertake  to 
prove.not  only  that  it  is  incomplete,  but  that  indeed  it  cannot  be  madA 
complete,  and  why. 

But,  if  one  only  of  the  manv  scK:alled  physiological  forms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  were  described  perfectly,  then  more  justice  at 
least  would  have  been  done  to  the  name  of  a  physiological  medicine. 
But  so  little  do  we  meet  with  any  description  whatever  of  a  special 
case,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  manifold  dismemberment  of  those 
phenomena  which,  at  times,  are  common  to  the  most  different  specific 
forms  of  pneumonia,  had  to  assist  in  establishing  the  idea  of  pneu- 
monia. Most  unhappily,  however,  i.  e.,  most  unscientifically  chosen 
with  regard  to  diagnosis,  is  the  division  into  most  trustworthy  and 
approximately  trustworthy  phenomena.  Hence,  according  to  this, 
there  are  no  trustworthy  phenomena.  Both  are  separated,  not  by 
Bpecific  diflferences,  but  by  arbitrary  views.  If  parts  of  approxi- 
mately trustworthy  phenomena  appear  in  company  with  those  which 
are  most  trustworthy,  then  they  construct  thereby  the  given  case  and 
determine  its  peculiar  kind,  its  specific  form  in  connection  with  consti- 
tution, age,  sex,  anatomical  changes  and  qualitative  forms  and  pro 
cesses,  the  sympathy  of  other  organs,  the  type  and  course,  and  the 
(etiological  momenta  acconling  to  time,  place,  circumstances,  etc. 

But  every  author  chooses  another  mode  of  description,  according  to 
his  own  stand-point,  as  farmers  divide  plants  into  weeils  and  useful 
v^etables,  but  the  botanist  into  mono-  and  di-cotyledons. 
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If  these  gentlemen  assert  themselves  to  be  so  physiological,  affixing, 
as  they  do,  this  seal  to  their  foreheads,  why  are  they  not  physiological 
also  in  their  practice  ? 

We  seek  in  vain,  in  the  v^rhole  description  of  the  aetiology  and  the 
forms  of  pneumonia  for  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  of  the  whole  to 
the  parts  or  of  die  equality  of  effect  and  counter-effect;  not  once  do 
we  hear  of  the  difference  cetween  that  which  may  recover  or  be  cured, 
/.  e,j  the  reasons  thereof,  and  the  prognosis  would  hence  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  arbitrarily  assumed  degree  "of  the  character  of  the 
danger,"  on  which  account  we  find  the  prognosis  to  be  combined, 
hrevi  manu^  with  the  symptoms. 

But  how  shall  we  thus  come  to  find  a  connection  of  these  data  with 
a  curative  remedy?  By  the  enumeration  of  disconnected  characteris- 
tics, by  incomplete  definitions,  absolutely  nothing  is  gained  for  Therapy, 
if  no  deduction  is  connected  tlierewith,  the  very  tiling  that  is  lacking. 
If  it  were  present,  however,  tiiose  arbitrary  divisions,  amounting  to 
nothing,  would  be  perfectly  superfluous,  for  the  question  would  always 
turn  then  about  the  specific  case  given.  But  this  is  a  conception  so 
colossal,  for  the  ideas  of  the  physiological  school,  one  so  far  surpassing 
its  ideas  of  the  subject,  that  it  can  never  understand  it 

§•  146. 

Thus,  with  this  description  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  few 
data,  from  the  many  which  may  be  found  in  special  cases,  are  crowded 
together  into  a  general  analytic  resumi.  No  man  is  able  to  abstract 
therefrom,  even  a  single  special  form^  under  which  a  case  here  or 
there,  to-day  or  to-morrow  may  appear. 

Hence,  since  all  diseases,  in  works  upon  the  so-called  special  pathol- 
ogy and  therapeutics,  are  treated  in  this  manner,  we  have  to  do,  not 
with  specialties,  but  with  generalizations^  which  are  a  satire  upon 
their  title. 

A  special  pathology  and  therapeia  should  have  either  to  enumerate 
aU  special  forms  of  pneumonia  that  can  possibly  occur,  and  have 
already  occurred,  with  their  whole  aetiology  and  symptoms,  or  give  the 
laws^  synthetically,  to  which  one  or  the  other  species  is  subordinate. 
But  the  combinations  of  setiological  and  disposing  momenta,  of  inten- 
sities and  stages,  etc.,  under  which  pneumonia  may  occur,  are  endless^ 
and  the  species,  thence  arising,  hardly  to  be  comprised  even  in  an  his- 
ioric  treatise. 

Hence,  under  the  tide  of  special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  nothing 
18  ever  presented  but  an  cxtrQmely  general  pathology  and  therapeutics. 
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Fonnerlv,  under  general  patholt^y  and  therapeutics,  were 
ratal  the  letiola^cEil  and    predisposing  monienta,  the  definitions 
fiEvcr.  with  its  forms  and  stages;  definition  of  inflammation,  etc. 
tbcK,  because  they  were  inseparable,  were  subsequently  dran* 
the  domain  of  the  so-called  special  patholo^jy  and  therspeutics,  ' 
ouw,  nith  few  exceptions,  in  reality  occupy  tlie  place  of  the  gen 

Hence,  tliat  description  of  pneumonia  conL-iins  so  genend  a 
Goe.  that  no  one  can  establish  an  essential,  or  even  a  causal  indi 
tkooibat  only  a  symptomatic,  and  this  only  in  regard  to  sin^ 
pfesci  of  symptoms  separated  from  the  disease  in  its  totality. 

Tbcte  must  be  a  possibility,  liowever,  of  syjithetically  comparix 
in  tfae  s^'mpto^1s,  the  difTerences  between  the  influences  of  the  pal 
In^ica)  and  those  of  the  therapeutical  causes  to  be  employed;  hei 
tfae  uomlitions  must  be  at  hand  for  our  being  able  to  make  use  of  & 
^tubettcat  method,  even  for  a  therapeutical  purpose,  a  possibility  for 
wfakh.  however,  is  lost  by  such  descriptions  of  di^ase,  and  a  rational 
UMfication.  conformable  to  natural  laws,  or  a  difierential  diagnosis  cf^ 
«diflcrences  even,  becomes  impossible. 

Upon  ti»e  whole,  the  enumeration  of  symptoms,  which  may  be 
Jtctcd  of  .1  pneumonia,  in  this  description  just  quoted,  is  tolerably  c 
pkw:  at  least  given  fully  enough,  to  lead  us,  in  all  fairness,  to  look  for 
•  v«rY  comprehensive  thcrapcia  to  which  I  proceed,  in  my  quotation 
tt*  ctM  next  jinrtkgraph,  with  the  rcmurk,  that  the  illustrations  of  the 
n  touching  pneumonia  are  by  no  means  concluded  herewith. 
nH}>  wiU  serve,  hereafter,  for  a  comparison  with  the  pathology  of 
iiuwiiMt""'*  which  is  taught  by  tlie  two  other  schools;  for  wf  can-,  as 
^ta  •**»•  A*^'  ''■^'  ttolhing  by  itself,  but  only  by  some  other  thing. 

W)th  lW»  description  of  pneumonia,  the  same  author  laj's  down 
'tM  |>>lh>wing  therapeutics: 

47- 
"  rSi  Mii'ciHi*;''  of  pneumonia.      In    the  croupous  pneumonia  of 
mIuUk  "-"'H  c»mprcK8es,  sinapisms  upon  the  chest,  relieve  the  dy»- 
^  witiwlloic*  llif  pains,  etc. 

iMM  vi  ({P'  ' '    'l-'^'tting,  where  the  disease  begins  with 

■  t)l  Ui)W  '^  frequently  useful  in  a  high  degree  in 

jl)  iilwnys  in  the  fallowing  days;  useful  at 

of  tile  disease;  it  is  very  beneficial  foi 

>ain,  nnd  the  general  restlessness;  it  is 

tniirked  hyperremic  condition  of  those 

.■  not  the  seat  of  the  inflammation;  local 
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blood-letting  upon  the  chest,  by  cups  and  leeches,  is  of  less  certain  and 
complete  effect  as  regards  shortening  the  disease  than  general  bleeding, 
but  is  almost  certainly  harmless,  and  very  useful  for  the  dyspnoea 
and  the  pain ;  the  nitrates  have  but  little  effect  in  shortening  the  course 
of  the  disease,  but  some  in  moderating  it;  nauseating  remedies,  Tartar 
Emetic,  the  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  or  Ipecac,  in  small  doses,  operate 
similarly  to  Nitrum,  and  are  at  the  same  time  beneficial  for  dyspnoea, 
in  case  of  impacted  expectoration,  the  sputa  being  lodged  in  the  bron- 
chi, and  in  nervous  excitement;  a  single  use  of  an  emetic,  where  the 
bronchi,  and  the  lungs  are  filled  up  with  secretions,  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  methodic  use  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  in  large 
doses,  is  very  effectual  in  shortening  and  moderating  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

The  methodic  use  of  Ipecac,  in  large  doses,  has  an  effect  similar  to 
that  of  the  Tartarized  Antimony,  but  is  more  appropriate  for  weakly 
subjects  and  for  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  The  Salts 
of  Copper  and  Calomel  are  of  doubtful  effect;  Digitalis  in  large  doses, 
while  it  is  probably  witliout  cftect  in  shortening  the  disease,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  use  perhaps  in  moderating  it,  and,  securing  at  any  rate, 
the  decisiveness  and  continuance  of  the  spontaneous  defervescence. 
Oi>ium  is  useful  for  dyspnoea,  spasmodic  cough,  and  ner\'ous  restless- 
ness. Inhalations  of  Chloroform  are  of  use  for  the  dyspnoea  and 
spasmodic  cough,  but  probably  without  effect  in  shortening  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

Special  treatment  for  single  accessory  symptoms,  is  only  exception- 
ally necessary  in  the  course  of  the  febrile  period  in  simple  croupous 
pneumonia  of  adults;  against  severe  cerebral  complications,  cold 
applications,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  local  blood-letting  or 
narcotics;  against  violent  haemorrhage,  Sulphuric  acid  and  Digitalis, 
Secale  cornutum,  even  bags  of  ice;  sometimes,  against  the  sudden 
impaction  of  the  sputa  with  great  dyspnoea,  an  emetic;  against  obsti- 
nate vomiting,  Laurel  water.  Carbonic  acid,  Opium;  against  constipa- 
tion continuing  more  than  two  days,  Enemata;  against  diarrhoea, 
mucilaginous  remedies,  Opium,  warm  cataplasms. 

If  the  favorable  crisis  delays  beyond  the  seventh  day;  or  if,  earlier 
even,  unfavorable  symptoms  set  in,  as  increasing  fever,  brownish 
^uta;  if  infiltration  has  extended  over  an  entire  lung  or  even  over  a 
great  part  of  both  lungs,  if  collapse  has  set  in,  the  face  is  pale,  icteric, 
cyanotic,  if  the  dyspnoea  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  the  pulse 
small  and  very  frequent,  if  violent  cerebral  symptoms  are  present,  or, 
if  the  case  is  presented  in  any  of  these  conditions,  then  no  g^eat  hopes 
caa  any  loager  attach  to  the  treatment,  although,  even  in  such  cases. 
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and  tvta  in  thOK  apparently  the  most  desperate,  now  a 
cry  en  BUM. 

In  thi»  iitage  of  pneumonia  wc  should,  first  of  all,  consider 
we  have  to  deal  with  an  inilividuid  originally  vigorous,  or  with 
we^ikiy,  more  or  Ighn  auieinic  or  marasmic  even,  for,  upon  such ' 
ditions,  the  essential  danger  presumptively  depends.  Accordin^y^ 
the  iherupy  varies  very  much,  and  the  following  very  diverse  and 
heroic  methods  may  become  u.seful:  GenemI  blood-lettiag,  toptt 
blood-letting,  emetics,  benzoe  flowers,  camphor,  quinine.  Aside  frt 
tliese  milder  and  merely  supporting  remedies,  vre  may  call  to  oat 
aid,  warm  poultices,  sinapisms,  dry  cupping,  blisters,  sal-ammoniac^ 
mild  preparations  of  antimony,  senega,  myrrh,  small  doses  of  narcotis 
remedies,  warm  baths. 

The  right  choice  of  the  method  to  be  used  is,  in  tliese  cases,  not 
easy,  and  it  may  well  happen  that  by  erroneously  laying  the  chief 
stress  upon  less  essential  points,  a  Jalse  Irealtnenl  may  be  taken  upi 
As  soon  as  the  fever  is  moderated,  or  the  pneumonic  intiltration 
to  extend  further,  it  is  prudent  to  make  no  more  attacks  upon  the 
disease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  continue  the  medicines  already 
but  in  smaller  and  less  frequent  doses. 

They  must  be  discontinued,  only  when  the  favorable  crisis 
rapid  progress,  or,  if,  after  gradual  progress,  the  completion  of  the 
is  near  at  hand,  or,  if  the  remedies  produce  undesirable  coacomitant 
effects. 

After  the  completion  of  the  defervescence,  it  is  merely  required  tQ 
furnish  proper  food,  but  no  pai^cular  treatment  is  any  longer  needful. 
However,  this  has  to  be  recurred  to  in  case  of  intervening  cotlapsel' 
during  protracted  decline  of  the  fever,  camplior  may  be  used;  fol 
insufficient  expectoration,  sal-ammoniac  or  sulphuret  of  antimony; 
where  resolution  delays,  the  same  remedies  with  heat  and  flowers  oJ 
benzoe;  diuretics  where  cedema  of  the  lungs  sets  in,  with  warm  appH* 
cations,  an  emetic  and  benzoe  flowers;  in  case  of  continuous  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  digitalis;  where  ^asmodic  cough  continues,  narcodcs; 
if  stitches  and  pain  in  the  chest  persist,  warm  poultices,  local  depio* 
don  and  blisters. 

Pneumonia  of  adults  with  various  exudations. 

In  the   treatment  of    serous   pneumonia,  general   blood-letting 
entirely  to  be  avoided,  and  local  depiction  also,  for  tite  most  part 
Digitalis   is  only  to  be  used  whurc  there  is  great  frequency  of  thA 
pulse.     The  methods  to  which  preference  may  be  given,  are     ~ 
expectant  in    miMlcratc  cnw*;   an  emetic  or  Ci(rtarizc<l  antimony  ift 
|"f»"  doses  »•  \  danger  of  suffocation;  benjamin  flower* 
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and  camphor  in  an  adynamic  type.  As  supporting  measures,  warm 
poultices,  counter-irritation  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest,  mild  expec- 
torants, diuretic  remedies  serve  a  good  purpose. 

In  hemorrhagic  pneumonia,  the  treatment  is  distinguished  by 
avoiding  general  depletion,  unless  the  haemorrhagic  exudation  may 
have  been  induced  by  a  traumatic  cause  in  a  robust  person ;  by  lim- 
iting topical  depletion  to  cases  of  obstinate  and  severe  dyspnoea,  or 
pain  in  the  chest;  by  the  withholding  of  all  debilitating  and  emetic 
remedies;  by  the  beneficial  use  of  ice-bags  and  the  internal  use  of 
acids;  by  the  necessity  of  exciting  and  tonic  remedies  (quinine),  as 
well  as  such  nourishment  as  will  promote  reparation.    • 

Gray  hepatization,  rapidly  developing  itself,  and  the  acute  abscess- 
forming  pneumonia,  as  they  are  generally  early  accompanied  by 
prostration  and  adynamic  symptoms,  require  a  prompt  resort  to 
analeptic,  exciting  and  tonic  remedies,  (which  are  usually  indicated  in 
the  common  course  of  pneumonia,  at  an  advanced  period,  and  by  the 
non-appearance  of  a  favorable  crisis),  such  as  benjamin  flowers,  cam- 
phor, senega,  etc. 

Still  more  necessary  is  the  sustaining  of  the  powers  by  camphor, 
quinine  and  wine  in  case  of  ichorous  pneumonia,  in  which,  at  the 
Kame  time,  the  expectoration  must  be  promoted  by  benjamin  flowers 
pjid  myrrh;  svarm  or  aromatized  poultices  are  also  useful,  and  besides 
this,  if  haemorrhage  occurs,  a  suitable  treatment  is  to  be  ordered. 

In  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  in  children,  the  following  peculiar- 
ities must  be  made  prominent:  The  regimen  must  be  maintained, 
under  the  given  modifications,  still  more  carefully  than  in  case  of 
adults,  especially  as  regards  temperature  and  nourishment.  All  very 
debilitating  treatment  is  all  the  more  to  be  avoided,  the  younger  and 
feebler  the  child  is.  Mild  cases  of  pneumonia  are,  as  well  as  in  case 
of  adults,  to  be  treated  dietctically. 

General  depletion,  beneflcial  for  older  children,  is  only  excep- 
tionally to  be  recommended  in  case  of  those  under  seven  years 
of  age;  leeches  must  not  be  used  on  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
The  application  of  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  under  the 
axilla,  is  most  appropriate,  and,  for  the  nK>st  part,  takes  the  place  of 
general  depletion,  in  case  of  nurslings  from  one  to  three;  with  children 
from  two  to  five  years  of  age,  five  or  six  may  be  applied,  and  mere 
where  the  children  are  older.  Their  effect  is  most  strikingly  favorable 
on  the  flrst  and  second  days,  and  they  sht>uld  be  especially  used, 
when,  with  acute  fever,  severe  dyspnoea  sets  in  from  the  very  first, 
which  cannot  be  relieved  by  warm  compresses  and  emetics.  Salt- 
petre operates  more  powerfriUy  upon  children,  and,  if  early  used,  often 


suffices  alone,  essentially  to  moderate  a  fever  which  commences  with 
violence.  Emetics  are,  in  the  beginning,  of  great  use.  The  quantity 
of  tlic  Antimony  need  not  be  large,  and  may  best  be  given  combined 
with  Ipecac  and  syrup;  afler  vomiting  ensues,  the  continued  use  of 
Sulphurct  of  antimony  is  useful.  Calomel  is  sometimes  very  useful 
for  small  children,  afler  employing  an  emetic,  as  well  as,  in  case  of 
slight  dyspnoea,  in  place  of  the  emetic  and  by  itself  alone,  or  with  tlie 
Sulphuret  of  antimony.  Digitalis  appears  to  be  suitable  only  for 
children  somewhat  advanced.  Opium  is  only  to  be  used  under  urgent 
indications,  and  on  account  of  great  restlessness  and  utter  sleepless' 
ness,  at  a  period  when  the  crisis  may  be  soon  expected.  Benjamin 
flowers  and  Senega  syi-up  are  favorable  adjuvants,  where  resolution  is 
delayed.  Where  collapse  is  threatened,  or  actually  present,  and  there 
is  extreme  prostration,  Moschus.  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  may 
■wmetimes  contribute  to  a  favorable  change. 

Treatment  of  acute  pneumonia  in  the  aged.  In  pneumonia  in 
patients  over  sixty  years  of  age,  or  in  tliosc  who  are  prematurely 
aged,  debilitating  remedies,  even  at  the  outset,  are  to  be  used  only 
upon  very  urgent  indications,  and  with  great  circumspection,  and  in 
the  advanced  stage,  not  at  all;  general  depletion,  emetics,  Tartar 
emetic  in  lar^  doses,  saline  laxatives,  strict  diet,  even  Digitalis  and 
Saltpetre  are  often  not  well  home,  at  least,  in  large  doses. 

At  the  commencement,  together  with  the  regimen,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, sinapisms,  nauseating  remedies,  small  iloses  of  the  acetates  or 
nitrates  are  suitable,  and,  if  necessary,  a  local  depletion. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  it  is  desirable  to  promote  cxpectoradon 
by  the  use  of  Ipecac,  Kermes  mineral,  Sal-ammoniac,  Senega,  and 
to  give  supporting  food  early. 

The  use  of  irritants,  Benjamin  flowers.  Camphor,  Quinine,  is 
necessary  much  oftener  and  much  earlier  in  tlie  pneumonia  of  the 
aged,  and  even  moderate  doses  of  wine  may  be  allowed. 

The  use  of  diuretic  remedies,  in  case  of  imperfect  secretion,  and  of 
powerful  evacuants  (Rheum  )  in  case  of  sluggishness  of  die  bowels, 
shiinlil,  for  the  most  part,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  and  complicated  pneumonias  must 
nscmblc  that  of  simple  and  primary  pneumonia  all  the  more  in  pro- 
■oftJon  as  the  symptoms  arc  alike,  and  the  more  the  pneumonia 
the  symptoms  of  other  existing  disturbances. 

A*  regards  internal  remedies,  cures  with  Tartar  emetic  and  large 

JuMs  of  Saltpetre  are  to  be  avoided,  while  other  medications  are  per- 

in  severer  cases;  ia  slight  rases,  ou  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to 
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follow  an  expectant  treatment  and    one  which  removes  injurious 
influences. 

Those  pneumonias  which  complicate  chronic  lung  diseases,  and 
thereby  present  but  few  prominent  symptoms,  are  to  be  treated  as 
acute  exacerbations  of  the  disease  of  the  lung,  or  as  chronic  pneu- 
monias. 

Pneumonias  of  drunkards  will  bear  no  debilitating  treatment,  no 
blood-letting,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  bear  emetics  very  well 
(especially  Ipecac),  to  be  followed  by  Digitalis,  and  often  require  the 
use  of  Camphor,  on  account  of  the  frequently  impending  collapse. 

Pneumonia,  with  severe  intestinal  catarrh,  contra-indicatcs  general 
blood-letting  and  the  use  of  strong  medicines.  Calomel  seems  useful 
in  such  cases  sometimes.  As  a  general  rule,  a  mild,  expectant  treat- 
ment is  to  be  followed. 

Pneun\onia  in  course  of  typhus,  of  acute  exanthems,  of  epidemic 
bronchitis,  of  pyaemia,  etc.,  require,  only  in  case  of  robust  subjects, 
and  where  the  pneumonic  symptoms  make  themselves  very  promi- 
nent, a  treatment  similar  to  that  of  severe  croupous  pneumonia. 

Finally,  topical  applications  are  to  be  used  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  phenomena,  mild  expectorants  at  first,  as  Ipecac,  Kermes,  Sal- 
ammoniac;  subsequently,  where  the  disease  threatens  to  assume  an 
ominous  character,  irritants,  as  Benjamin  flowers.  Camphor. 

The  pneumonia  of  cachetic  and  marasmic  patients  is  to  be  treated 
like  that  of  the  aged. 

All  secondary  pneumonias,  which  produce  no  functional  disturbance 
or  but  few,  arc  to  be  treated  only  by  the  removal  of  all  injurious 
influences,  refraining  from  direct  attacks  upon  tlie  disease  till  dyspnoea 
sets  in,  and,  even  in  this  case,  topical  means  and  only  mild  internal 
remedies  ought  to  be  applied. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  pneumonia  and  of  the  transition  of  pneu- 
monia into  a  chronic  state,  dojs  not  essentially  differ  from  the  treat- 
ment in  other  chronic  lung  and  bronchial  diseases,  and  must  regard : 

The  quality  of  the  air,  uniform  temperature,  cleanliness;  the  ward- 
ing off  of  injurious  influences;  sufficient  nourishment,  consisting 
chiefly  of  mild,  unirritating  food;  promoting  expectoration,  favoring 
absorption  of  the  deposits  by  appropriate  mild  means;  where  there  is 
an  insidious  advance  of  the  disease  into  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs, 
the  restriction  of  the  same  by  acids,  astringents,  Secale  cornutum; 
operating  upon  the  constitutional  disturbances,  which  possibly  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  local  process,  and  may  sustain  it;  the  removal  ^nd 
restriction  of  annoying  symptoms. 
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AH  chronic  conditions,  hereto  l>elonging,  require  care  and  gen^ 
assista.nce,  rather  tlmn  violent  attacks  upnn  the  disease;  above  all,  li 
miid,  strengthening  diet,  goat's  milk,  nsscs'  milk,  moss,  carrageen.  pun| 
warm  aromatic  air;  the  continued  use  of  moderate  diuretic  n 
mild  laxatives,  mild  expectorants  (small  doses  of  Antimony,  o 
species  pectoralis,  svceet  fruits,  the  grape  cure),  resolvents  (saline 
era!  waters,  Muriate  of  lime,  Baiyta,  Iodine),  and  the  prolonged  us< 
of  setons." 


What  is  called  Therapeutics,  in  the  sense  of  the  physiological 
school,  we  have,  according  to  its  subjective  manifestations,  1 
brought  to  know  as  exhibiting  a  dogmatical  and  skeptical  tenor,  and 
thereby  have  acquired  an  inught  into  the  mode  of  its  knowledga,. 
Before  I  proceed  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  of  its  therapeutics,  1 
have  a  word  to  add  to  the  above  given  quotation,  in  relation  to  tMf 
modes  of  knowledge, 

The  relative  ideas:  chiefly,  especially,  exceptionally,  : 
mostly,  preferably  and  the  fmqucnt  comparatives,  again  indicate  'iA 
imperfect  inductions  to  which  the  treatment  is  subjected ;  accident: 
plays  the  chief  part  tliere,  for,  with  such  ideas,  the  impossibility  of  it 
i-esult,  contrary  to  expectation,  can  never  be  excluded.  Hence,  thers 
is  no  talk,  either  of  an  empirical  or  of  a  rational  treatment,  and,  besides, 
we  are  presented  with  absurdities,  as,  for  example,  in  the  remark  that 
the  pneumonia  of  the  aged  ought  to  lie  treated  like  that  of  the  cachecti^ 
as  if  the  aged  were  cachectic,  and  the  cachectic  were  aged; 
croupous  pneumonia  of  moderate  degree,  gets  well  of  itself,  under 
dietetic  treatment,  as  if  recovery  and  cure  were  the  same  thing;  t 
case  of  rapidly  forming  gray  hepatization,  as  also  in  case  of  ichorous 
pneumonia,  the  chief  thing  is  to  see  to  keeping  up  the  strength,  as  if 
that  could  be  called  therapeutics,  etc. 

If  now,  from  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  seen,  that  the  mode  of 
knowledge  of  this  Therapeia  on  all  sides,  Js  partly  erroneous  and 
partly  insuflBcient,  we  liave  yet  to  prove,  whether  the  sources  of  kiun^ 
edge  \vill  perhaps  compensate  for  this. 

For  this  pum"«-  "e  must  refer  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  phyv 
iological  schf  11  suffice  to  hear  one  of  the  newest  works  of 

the  same  i  alue  of  the  drugs  just  recommended  ii 

there  treated  of,  among  others,  as  follows. 
S  been  hitherto  somewhat  irrational;  the} 


^I^^TR^BfflWfe  an  emmenagogue,  in  blenorrhcea  of  the  lungs  wi^i 
asthmatic  symptoms,  and  in  hooping-cough.  More  rational  are  the 
esperiments  which  have  been  made  with  it  in  acute  eicanthems  with 
retarded  eruption,  and  in  the  late  cholera  epidemic  in  Leipsig  in  the 
uriEiTiic  stige.  The  secretion  of  perspiration  after  ita  use,  seems  to  call 
for  farther  experiments. 

Of  Tartar  emetic:  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  diminishes,  the 
necessitj-  of  rapid  o:(idation  also  naturally  decreases,  and  the  act  ot 
respiration  hence  takes  place  more  quietly.  That,  by  the  primarily 
affected  gastric  vagus,  a  ditect  influence  is  exerted  over  the  puhnonury 
branch  of  the  same  ncn-e,  and  expectoration  is  favored  in  this  v/a.y, 
seems  not  i m probable  feom  clinical  observation,  though  this  question 
remains,  as  yet,  undecided. 

Of  Saltpetre:  in  none  of  the  diseases  against  which  it  has  been 
recommended,  nor  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  has  any  result  been 
observed  which  can  be  ascribed  with  any  certainty  to  Saltpetre. 

The  compounds  of  the  Sulphurei  of  Antimony :  are  used  essen- 
tially for  the  same  end  as  the  lartanis  emeticus,  and  differ  from  the 
latter,  only  in  their  limited  soIubillEy,  The  Sulphur  combined  herein 
mtay  conBibutc  its  part  to  increase  the  irritating  effect  upon  the  skin 
and  lungs.  ' 

Of  Ipecac  in  small  dows:  That  the  respiratory  organs  are  affected 
by  Ipecac,  similarly  to  the  stomaeh,  is  probable^  a  priori,  from  theii 
intimate  nervous  connections.  The  vagus  which  supplies  the  stomach 
with  twigs,  sends,  from  its  pectoral  portion,  the  N.  laryngeus  inferior 
to  the  larynx,  the  rami  tracheales  tnferior.,to  the  trachea,  tlie  plexus 
pnlmonalis  posterior  and  anterior,  to  the  lungs  where  the  plexus  put- 
monalis  posterior  connects  itself  with  the  ganglion  cervicale  infimum. 
In  fact,  not  only  the  secretion  of  the  whole  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane is  favored  by  this  drug,  but  also  the  expulsion  of  the  sputa  from 
the  lung  cells  into  the  larger  bronchi,  and,  hence  their  expectoration, 
which  expulsion,  it  appears  from  Henle's  experiments  (Tonus  und 
Krampf  der  Bronchien),  depends  upon  the  muscular  activity  of  the 
pulmonary  cells. 

Opium:  that  is,  morphine,  ffnds  an  extensive  and  soothing  appli- 
cation in  diseases  of  the  air-passages,  though  chiefly  npon  symptomatic 
indications,  against  pains,  ner\-ous  irritability,  sleeplessness,  dyspnoea, 
cough,  and  as  an  adjuvant  of  other  remedies  in  haemorrhages. 

Digitalis:  Haemorrhages  of  the  lungs  in  tuberculosis  not  very  far 
advanceil,  and,  accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  seem 
especially  appropriate  to  the  use  of  Digitalis,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
should  be  combined  with  the  acetate  of  lead  or  opium. 
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I  of  sal-ammom'ac,  the  greatest  c 


:xpectorant  in  the  later 


Concemti^  the  operatic 

Senega :  is  used  very  frequently  as  i 
stages  of  acute  and  chronic  broachial  catarrh,  t 
masses  of  mucus.  The  use  of  calcarea  muriattca  is  purely  empiric, 
since  the  chloride  of  lime  itself  is  at  once  decomposed  in  tlie  blood, 
and  hcnCe  we  cannot  know  its  direct  effects. 

Of  Baryta  it  is  said:  liow  small  doses  act  is  riot  tnowiH  at  ail;  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  large  doses  pass  ofT  by  the  urine 
unchanged. 

Iodine  does  not  appear  among  the  absorbents,  among  which  that 
author  [WunderlichJ  upon  pneumonia  places  it;  this  one  says:  A 
saturation  of  the  system  with  Iodine  cannot  easily  be  accojnplished, 
on  account  of  its  rapid  excretion. 

Another  author  of  a  text-book  upon  general  and  special  Materia 
Modica,  published  in  the  same  year,  Dr.  Bemhard  Schuchurd,  holda 
again  an  opinion  different  from  the  preceding. 

According  to  him.  Benzoic  atrid  is  to  be  used  ii 
of  the  lungs,  especially  of  the  bronchial  mucous  ra 
erful  expectorant,  etc. 

Tartar  emcltc,  in  doses  of  from  one-tenth'to  oni 
in  acute  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  tract,  in  acute  catarrhs  of  the  respira- 
tory mucous  membrane,  and  especially  in  the  pneumonia  of  robust 
individuals,  etc. 

Saltpetre,  as  a  so-called  antiphlogistic  remedy  in  congestions, 
especially  towards  the  head  and  lungs,  in  inflammations,  in  all  con- 
ditions, with  a  so-called  inflammatory  fever,  etc 

Sulphurel  iT/'^n/iMon)',  chiefly  in  catarrhal,  and  even  slight  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane;  less  fie- 
quendy  in  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself,  etc 

Ipecac,  as  an  emetic,  even  in  pneumonia,  ^vhen  the  lungs  are  other- 
wise diseased. 

Of  Opium  he  says:  In  inflammatorj-  diseases.  Opium  has  not  been 
fully  appreciated,  till  lately,  in  its  particularly  important  significance 
in  many  cases  of  pneumonia,  far  advanced,  with  a  very  tormenting 
cough,  great  sleeplessness,  etc. 

About  the  efiect  of  Digitalis,  according  to  him,  the  greatest  con- 
tradictions pre\-ail.  While  some  acknowledge  tis  effect  of  diminishing 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  others  deny  it  and  declare  that  they  have 
witnessed  an  increased  frequency.  Most,  however,  agree  upon  this 
that  it  is  a  diuretic" etc 

Which,  now,  of  these  teachers  of  Materia    Mcdica  is  right,  and 


1  chronic  afl*ectiona 
embrane,  as  a  pow- 


cighth  of  a  grain, 
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what  are  the  ways  atid  means  of  the  physiological  school  to  extricate 
itself  from  this  chaos  of  contradictions  ? 


§•  H9- 

If  we  now  apply  the  rule  of  deduction  to  the  opinions  according  to 
which  that  Therapy  of  pneumonia  is  handled  in  the  quotation 
§.  147,  we  find  there  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
the  causal  law,  as  a  primary  experiment  false,  employed  in  its  most 
unlimited  extension  without  any  further  thought,  and  with  a  faulty 
conclusion^  that  is,  from  the  effect  to  the  cause;  for  the  causal  law 
can  be  made  available  only  where  the  cause  is  fixed^  to  conclude  from 
it  to  the  infallibility  of  the  effect. 

Depletions,  for  example,  are  prescribed  for  extreme  hyperaemia  of 
those  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are  not  the  seat  of  inflammation.  But 
this  hyperaemia  is  not  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  or,  of  the  dis- 
eased process,  as  it  is  called,  but  a  consequence  thereof.  But  gp^anting, 
although  this  is  never  the  case,  that  the  hyperaemia  were  the  cause  of 
the  inflammation,  yet  it  would  first  have  to  be  established,  according 
lo  the  law  of  effect  and  counter-effect^  that,  by  depletion,  the  changed 
form  of  nutrition  and  function  can  be  restored  again  in  a  given  case, 
ad  integrum^  and  why;  but,  for  this  again,  no  determinate  facts  are 
at  hand,  and  least  of  all,  in  the  physiological  school.  Or,  it  is  said 
that  Tartar  emetic  should  be  brought  into  use  as  a  nauseant.  This 
happens  again  wrongly  according  to  tlie  law  of  effect;  we  seek  to 
produce  nausea  in  order  to  keep  down  the  functions  of  the  ncr\'ous 
system.  But  the  greater  activity  of  the  nervous  system  is  sfgain  not  a 
cause,  but  an  effect  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  intention  to  suppress 
this  effect  by  force,  rests  upon  the  same  false  conclusion.  An  attempt 
is  thus  made,  in  this  Therapeia,  to  benumb  single  symptoms  or  several 
symptoms  together;  they  are  all  attacked  by  turns  with  remedies,  by 
which  a  superficial  view  and  improper  use  of  the  causal  law,  hopes, 
in  the  best  way,  to  attain  this  end. 

But  the  causal  Liw  is  also  the  law  neither  of  the  healthy  nor  of 
the  diseaseil  life.  The  organism,  moreover,  does  not  become  dis- 
eased in  consequence  of  morbid  causes  alone,  but  from  a  combination 
of  these  with  their  counter-effects,  which  are  overpowered  by  the 
former,  and  whereby  a  specifically  changed  form  of  life  is  ever  pro- 
duced, which  form  cannot  be  attacked  partially  in  its  organic  equiva- 
lent counter-effects,  without  thereby  inflicting  suflfering  upon  the 
OTganism  itself. 
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The  therapeutics  of  tile  phy&iological  school    follows,'  not  only  ii 
pneuinonia,  but  in  all  the  cases  with  whicli  it  meets,  the  law  of  C3U»' 
ality  only^  whereby,  at  the  most,  palliative  or  pi-ophvlactic  temporary   J 
alleviation  may  be  obtained,  but  never  a  cure;  and,  indeed,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Nature,  this  never  can  be  attained,  because  (one  ciuinot    ! 
often  enough  remind  this  school  of  this),  the  universal  law  of  healthy    ' 
as  well  as  diseased  life,  is  that  of  the  equilibrium  of  action  and  counter- 
action, and  not  at  all  that  of  causality. 

In  the  results,  which  this  school  has  accomplished  upon  the  sick,  ■ 
since  the  rcinotcBt  antiquity,  with  its  so-called  curative  means,  in 
accordance  with  the  causal  law,  consists  the  whole  comparison  of  its 
reproductive  imagination  even  for  its  present  Therapeia.  The  asser- 
tion of  this  school,  for  example,  that  "Benzoic  acid  is  indicated  in 
pneumonia  because  it  has  become  known  chiefly  as  a  powerful  cxp«jc- 
lorant,"  allows  no  synthetic  comparison  according  to  any  known  law; 
for  all  pneumonias,  the  earlier  and  the  later,  may  be  compared  with 
one  another  in  all  their  stages,  and  even  the  favorable  or  unfavorable 
results  obtained  by  the  Benzoic  acid;  but  I  thereby  never  attain  to 
any  rule  which,  standing  above  this  analytical  comparison,  can  indi- 
cate, a  priori,  anything  more  thaii  a  problematical  result,     g.  73, 

Every  synthesis,  according  to  natural  law,  is  lacking  in  these  com- 
parisons; they  do  not  rest  upon  a  generality,  by  the  connection  of 
which  with  the  fact,  the  particular  of  the  case  of  disease  and  the  indi- 
cation could  be  determined  in  their  specific  relations  to  each  other. 
But  the  intellect  must  ever  have  the  means  to  proceed  from  the  general 
to  the  particular. 

Homoeopathy,  however,  forms  the  synthetic  instrument  of  its  comr 
parison,  for  the  indication  of  its  remedy  for  the  patient,  with  its  dn^- 
provings  upon  the  healthy,  which  tells  it  more  clearly,  and  makes 
more  evident,  what  is  going  on  within  the  patient  in  hand,  than  all    1 
otiier  diagnosUc  technics.     While  it  draws  a  comparison  between  the    I 
symptoms  gathered  from  the  drug-proving  with  those  observed  in  the 
patient,  it  recognizes,  from  ihese  products  of  two  diflerent  causes, 
whole   significance  of  these  causes,  and  takes  its  indication  from  the  i 
similarity  of  these  protlucts.     If  it  goes,  then,  to  the  bottom  of  the   ' 
conditions  under  which  these  products,  these  symptoms  could  be  pro- 
duced according  to  chemical,  physical  and  other  laws,  it  thus  finds, 
aiso,  the  process  in  pneumonia  which  is  thus  transpiring  within  the 
organism,  and  that  is,  to  wit,   a  process  of  reduction,  consequently 
just  the  opposite  of  a  Pblogosis,  vulgo,  Inflammation. 
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Even  the  kind  of  process  which  constitutes  such  forms  of  disease 
should  hence  clearly  lead  to  a  phlogistic^  but  never  to  an  antiphlogistic 
treatment  of  the  same^  §§.  64,  66. 

In  what  light  the  physiological  school,  with  its  antiphlogosis  as 
opposed  to  its  so-called  inflammations,  stands  in  the  forum  of  chemistry, 
I  need  not  furtlier  show.  This  much  is  certain,  that,  so  long  as  the  idea 
oi '''•  Inflammation*^  is  not  banished  from  its  Pathology,  the  physiologi- 
cal school,  as  ofren  as  it  makes  use  thereof,  displays  its  crude  irration- 
ality before  the  world  and  all  science. 

From  all  this,  it  is  again  clear,  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  impossi- 
ble for  the  physiological  school  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  result 
to  the  medication  and  vice  versa;  in  successful  cases,  it  never  can 
declare  whether  its  remedy  has  cured,  or,  whether  other  circumstances 
effected  the  cure;  it  has,  as  in  unfavorable  results,  a  thousand  subter- 
fuges, but  never  a  proof;  hence  it  is  silent  on  this  point  before  its 
pupils,  and  its  prescriptions  are  thus  mere  advice  for  primitive  exper- 
iments  upon  the  sick,     §.  90. 

§.  150- 

Since  every  one  can  cull  for  himself,  in  works  of  this  kind,  it  cannot 
be  desirable,  nor  i.s  it  worth  the  trouble  to  go  more  into  detail  with 
these  Materise  Medicae,  because,  from  what  has  been  presented,  the 
sources  of  the  material  brought  out  in  the  therapeutics  of  the  physio- 
logical school  are  sufficiently  characterized.  For  a  therapeutic  elabora- 
tion we  miss  not  only  leading  principles,  but  also  the  art  of  observa- 
tion in  all  the  therapeutical  and  pharmaco-dynamical  experiments 
undertaken  by  this  school,  and  so  very  much  that  any  one  may  declare 
that  he  has  made  a  discovery  to-day  and  find  it  disputed  to-morrow 
or  that  a  discovery  actually  made  will  be  pronounced  false. 

In  the  first  regard^  I  may  mention  that  Wunderlich,  in  his  larger 
Mfork,  enumerates  even  specifics,  as,  for  example.  Aconite  and  Phos- 
phorus as  remedies  for^  or  rather,  to  be  more  exact,  against  pneumo- 
nia, although  he  makes  no  practical  use  of  either  at  the  sick-bed. 
And  now  we  have  the  following,  among  other  things,  from  the  author 
of  the  Materia  Medica  just  quoted,  "  Schroflf  comprises  the  chief  eflfects 
of  Aconite  upon  the  eye  in  the  following  statements:  Aconite,  and 
especially  the  Aconitine  therein  contained,  produces,  both  when  applied 
externally  to  the  eye,  and  when  given  internally  in  sufficient  doses, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  in  opposition  to  the  generally  prevailing  opinion 
of  pharmacologists,  only  Geiger  and  Hesse  noticed  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  aho.     But,  if  f^ereira  himself,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Materia 


Mcdicn  ('853),  speaks  of  the  contraction  of  the  pupils,  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  eKperiments,  this  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  unusual  mobility  of  the  iris 
occurring  hnmctiiately  after  the  operation  of  the  Acouitinc,  from  which 
the  pupils  sometimes  seem  to  be,  for  a  miment,  contracted."  "  I" 
observed  after  the  application  of  a  solution  of  a  grain  of  Acon-Sulph. 
upon  the  eye  of  a  man,  3  violent  iiritation  of  the  conjunctiva  with 
lachrymation  but  no  contraclion  of  Oie  pupils  -worthy  of  mention^' 

Thus,  one  maintains  that  he  observed  dilatiition  of  the  pupils,  another 
contraction,  and  the  third  saw  neither  upon  the  use  of  Aconite,  This 
strain  runs  through  the  whole  Materia  Medica  of  the  physiological 
school,  and  is  called  a  doctrine,  and  this  doctrine  is  brought  forward 
with  unction,  studied  with  faithful  devotion,  and  received  as  true  and 
unerring.  Here  we  have  an  uncxainpled  method  of  teaching  on  the 
one  hand  and  simple-heartedness  on  the  other. 

Concerning  Phosphorus,  the  same  teacher  of  Materia  Mediat,  thus  ' 
expresses  himself  after  long  discussions;  "No  cases  have  as  yet 
occurred  to  me,  in  which  Phosphorus  has  efiected  anything.  Here 
wc  must,  however,  consider  that  most  of  the  ailments,  against  which 
it  has  been  used,  are  incur.ible."  Yet,  according  to  this  same  teacher, 
Phosphorus  is  to  be  thought  of  in  impotence,  chronic  nervous  pains, 
intermittent  fever,  cholera,  paresis,  and  for  promoting  the  eruptions  of 
delaying  exanthems,  but  is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with 
pneumonia. 

Regarding  the  therapeutic  use  of  Aconite  we  read  further  from  the 
works  of  the  same  teacher.  "It  is  used  against  neuralgias,  gout  and 
rheumatism,  chronic  dyscrasis  (scrophulosis,  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
chronic  skin  diseases,  cancer,)  which,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by 
experience;  moreover,  as  a  diuretic,  for  the  prevention  of  purulent 
absorption  after  severe  operations;  in  Homoeopathic  practice,  where 
Aconite  has  long  been  known  as  a  very  efficient  remedy  in  fever,  con- 
gestions, infiamm.-itions,"  etc. 

Now,  it  might  be  well  known  to  Professor  Wunderlich,  from  hear- 
say, that  not  only  Aconite,  but  Phosphorus  also,  has  been  tested  to  the 
vilest  satisfaction  in  Homicopathy,  as  specific  against  some  forms  of 
pneumonia.  His  mentioning  these  ^lecifics  in  his  work,  without 
announcing  the  source  whence  he  derived  the  information,  is  all  the 
more  purloining,  as  he  had  no  practical  experience  of  die  matter;  for 
the  dose,  in  which  these  remedies  were  used  by  HomtEopathists,  he 
could  not  use,  without  giving  the  lie  to  his  common  places,  which  he 
felt  at  liberty  to  use  against  Homceopathy:  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
not  become  a  Professor  to  know  nothing  of  the  fact     Or,  Phosphorus 
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has  solvent  effect  upon  tlie  blood-corpuscles  but  Nitrum  not;  that  could 
certainly  not  be  the  reason  why  he  gave  Nitrum  the  preference  ? ! 

In  the  latter  respect^  as  regards  the  erroneous  view  of  a  well  tested 
remedy,  a  Professor  read,  for  instance,  that  a  physician  in  Paris  obtained 
remarkably  favorable  results  in  syphilis  with  the  help  of  Kali  bichrom- 
icum.  Now  he  experimented  with  this  medicine,  in  his  Clinic,  and 
found  that  it  would  indeed  cure  ulcers  of  the  fauces  and  periostitis, 
but  not  condylomata,  lupus,  ichthyosis  and  psoriasis  guttata,  of  syphi- 
litic origin.  The  conclusion  was  quite  ready  at  hand,  viz. :  that  Kali 
bichromicum  was  no  anti'Syphilitic,  As  if  that  had  been  the  ques- 
tion !  The  Kali  bichromicum  cures  the  first  two  forms,  according  to 
the  simile,  because  it  possesses  a  specific  attraction  to  their  anatomical 
localities^  but  not  to  those  of  the  other  forms.  But  the  physio- 
logical school  always  has  to  do  with  generalized  pathological  forms 
only,  as  if  all  proceeded  from  one  cause,  and  it  seeks  only  an 
anti  for  these  causes.  It  believes  by  no  means  in  a  certain  result,  if 
its  premises  do  not  agree  with  the  arbitrary  ontologies  of  its  perceptive 
pow^er. 

It  is  known,  to  be  sure,  that  it  has  no  other  opinions  than  dog- 
matical and  skeptical,  and  that  one  is  not  obliged  to  govern  himself 
according  to  such  opinions.  But,  in  view  of  the  confirmation,  partial 
at  least,  and  coming  from  the  very  ranks  of  that  school,  has  not 
skepticism,  boundless  as  it  is,  gone  too  far,  when  the  author  of  one 
of  the  more  recent  works  on  medical  chemistry,  ventures  upon  the 
strength  of  experiments,  and  nobody  knows  how  they  were  conducted, 
to  affirm  "  that  Kali  bichromicum  is  a  remedy  which  may  well  be 
dispensed  with  for  internal  use;  and  that  only  its  external  use, 
especially  as  an  escharotic,  might  be  defended  with  some  plausibility  ?" 

Moreover,  the  physiological  school  not  only  lacks,  as  has  been  shown 
unmistakably  enough  we  think,  the  logical  instruments  for  the  appli- 
cation of  its  chemical,  physical,  physiological,  and  other  investigations, 
and  for  attempts  at  explanation  based  thereupon ;  but  it  lacks,  also,  for 
its  Therapeia,  the  first  practical  instrument,  the  sine  qua  non^  which 
must  antedate  every  therapeutical  experiment;  it  lacks  a  uniformly 
arranged  Pharmacopoeia.  To  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  drug  upon  the 
sick,  to  inquire  of  the  organism  how  it  reacts  against  given  substances, 
as  the  purely  chemical  view  of  this  school  delights  to  express  itself, 
fxx  these  purposes,  above  all  other  things,  we  need  every  where  the 
same  re-agents  and  similarly  prepared  with  the  greatest  exactness; 
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drugs  here  lake  the  place  of  ihese  re-agente,  and  the  greatest  care  n 
be  exercised  to  keep  them  pure.     But  there,  some  vegetable  si 
are  boiled,  others  are  evaporated,  others  scalded ;  chemical  | 
tions  are  prepared  after  ditTerent  formula  to  different  cc 
adulterated  by  ir.ter-niixture  with  others.     If  one,  to  prei'ent  sinking 
in  this  current  cf  illimitable  confu^on,  looks  about  him  for  a  straw, 

merely  for  a  thought,  as  to  some  point  of  support,  in  accordance  with  

natural  lavr^  no  where  is  one  to  be  found.  ^^ 

The  sottrcf  even  of  the  Materia  M  cdica  of  the  physiological  school 
is,  hence,  utterly  turbid  and,  for  a  science,  cntirdy  useless. 

One  demands  that  the  physician  should  think  chemicaUy,  i 
that  he  should  think  raicioscopically,  whde  tliere  is  no  talk  whatevt 
of  therapeutics;  on  the  contrary,  the  study  of  an  elementary  ^jecial^. 
that  of  physiology,  that  of  experimenting  is  alone  demanded  and 
furthered,  and  thereby  is  engendered  an  incapability  of  gracing  tfa(i| 
study  of  Therapeutics. 

This  clinical  instrucdoo.  experimental  as  it  has  become,  rebukM 
itself  already  in  the  medical  debates  instituted  as  the  ultimate  test  of 
candidates  aspiring  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  Medicine  the  last  trials 
ibr  the  young  physician,  touching  his  faemliy  of  judgment  and  lu% 
capacity  rightly  to  use  logic-d  instruments  in  the  scientilic  controversy. 

Now^o-days  a  graduation^xaminadoa  is  held  to  ha\'e  been  passed' 
in  an  eminent  manner,  when  the  candidate  advances  Theses  which  hC' 
has  deduced  from  experiments  undertaken  by  himself,  experiments, 
vrfaich  nobodv  but  himself  has  ever  made,  and  against  w^hich,  aaturaUy 
enoi^h,  nobody  advances  or  can  advance  an  argument  A  moml 
easily  obtained  success  one  cannot  well  conceive  of. 

I  pnscnt,  for  example,  the  The«s:  '-The  colwing  matter  can  b^ 
sepamtcd  from  the  urine." 

E%-crj-  opponent  will  simply  say,  no  snch  thing  can  he  done,  becaoi 
the  most  learned  men  who  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  this  task' 
hatvt  ocrrr  succeeded. 

To  this  I  can  reply:  Take  two  wine  glares,  bore  a  hole  in  tha 
bottom  of  each;  connect  these  two  glasses  by  a  platina  wire  niBi 
tfarot^h  these  holes;  stop  the  holes  with  gutta  percha;  fastea  some. 
strifK  of  pUtina  on  the  end  of  the  platina  wire  in  each  glass;  now 
fill  both  glasses  with  the  same  urine  and  conduct  the  poles  of  a  gal- 
vanic pite  of  from  to  to  14  small  carbon-sine  elements  to  each  glass; 
then,  as  is  well  known,  in  one,  h_\-ifr\tgea  will  be  de%'eloped,  ii 
Other,  os>-gen-eas. 

Now  connect  thesr  two  glasses,  filled  with  urine,  still  further  I 
taoDS  of  a  hundle  of  gloss  thrmdt,  long  enough  to  reach  from  tti» 
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bottom  of  one  glass  over  its  edge  to  the  bottom  of  the  other,  then,  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  capillary  attraction,  which  takes  place  in  this 
bundle,  under  the  influence  of  the  pile,  all  the  urine  in  one  glass  in 
8 — lo  hours  becomes  as  clear  as  water ^  perfectly  bereft  of  its  coloring 
matter^  and  on  tlie  bottom  there  will  lie  unusually  large  crystals  of 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphates;  while,  in  the  other  glass,  all  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  urine  will  be  collected,  the  urine  will  be  dark-colored, 
and,  on  the  bottom  of  this  glass,  the  largest  dark-yellow  crystals  of 
uric  acid  will  be  found,  provided  the  pile  was  neither  too  strong  n^r 
too  weak  for  the  proper  development  of  both  gases.  The  experiment 
may  be  further  continued,  by  separating  the  contents  of  each  glass 
and  uniting  them  again  under  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  so  on. 

I  am  not  at  all  inclined,  however,  to  claim  the  discovery  of  this 
process  as  any  great  accomplishment;  I  wish  only  to  show,  by  one 
example,  for  many,  that  even  practicing  physicians  can  exercise  the 
easy  art  of  experiment,  only  many  have  lost  all  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  unpractical  medical  literature  of  the  physiological  school. 

If,  now,  it  may  be  permitted,  in  the  absence  of  other  tendencies, 
that,  in  gp'aduation-examinations,  such  Theses  should  be  presented, 
then  the  opponents  must  be  silent,  of  course,  and  the  whole  object  of 
the  examination  is  lost,  although  it  may  happen  that,  for  the  present, 

such  Theses  may  receive  recognition  tiuly  remarkable. 

• 

§.  152. 

In  this,  its  course,  the  physiological  school  can  never  make  any 
progress  in  Therapeutics,  and,  under  such  guiding  principles,  which 
i\Te  confounded  with  axioms,  it  will  always  examine  and  use  even  the 
substances  of  the  outer  world  only  in  the  aggregate  condition  in  which 
they  are  accidentally  offered  to  it;  this  condition  is  generally  one  of 
intimate  cohesion,  the  quantity  of  which,  when  there  is  any  doubt 
about  its  effect,  it  merely  increases.  This  method  stands  directly 
opposed  to  the  art  of  experiment,  and  the  rule,  to  change  the  condi- 
tions in  order  to  come  at  tlie  law,  is,  .in  this  respect,  also  disregarded. 
According  to  the  foregoing,  we  should  also,  for  the  elaboration  of 
Materia  Medica,  experiment  only  upon  those  objects  upon  which  the 
results  discovered  are  to  be  employed,  hence  only  on  the  human  organ- 
ism in  its  various  forms,  ages,  sexes,  etc.,  not  on  animals. 

In  such  experiments,  however,  above  all  things,  the  most  turbid 
source  of  all  human  judgments,  the  advancing  of  a  subjective  opinion 
must  be  entirely  excluded.  Therefore,  upon  all  the  drug-provnigs  of 
the  physiological  school,  which  does  not  know  how  to  protect  itself 
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fi'om  such  eiTors,  there  rests,  on  this  very  account,  the  repronch 
irregular  procedure,  and  the  suspicion  of  worthless  results,  liecai 
these    provings   were    undertakin  bv  thos^e  who  had  some  prev 
knowledge  of  the  substances  to  l>e  proved  in  ponderable  quantitii 
at  least  chDinically  and  physicnlly,  by  which  knowledge,  the  judgmei 
may  be  warped. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  to  understand  the  laws  of  nature 
which  a  substance,  in    a  crude  state,  produces  a  form  of  reciprocjil 
action  with  the  oi^anism :    it  must  be  proved,  also,  for  the  sake  of  the 
completeness  of  the  experiment,  in  that  form  in  which  its  molecules 

To  the  physiological  school,  led  as  it  is  by  chemistry,  many  mi 
cular  motions  are  a  ierm  incognita,  just  as  they  are  to  the  latter. 

The  molecules  of  all  bodies  effect  changes  m  one  another  in  contact 
or  at  a  distance,  and  that,  accoitling  to  the  laws  of  nature,  they  could 
not  do,  did  they  not  themselves  experience  changes  at  the  same  time, 
for  nothing  in  nature  can  be  active  or  passive  alone,  as  soon  a 
brought   into   contact  with  other  matter.     This  law  of  nature 
little  known  in  chemistry,  that  chemists  resort  to  all  sorts  of  hypothi 
■when  effects  thereof  present  themselves  in  their  laboratories, 
has,  aside  from  the  catalytic  force,  adopted  also,  among  other  thin] 
the  50<alled  predisposing  elective  affinity,  as,  for  example,  the  preseni 
of  Potash  predisposes  manganese   or  chromium,  when  subjected 
heal,  to   abstract  so  much  oxygen  from  tlie  atmosphere,  as  to  fori 
therewith    manganic  or  chromic  acid.     But  how  sliould  the  PotasI 
by  predisposition,  evince  thus  an  attraction  towards  the  acids  not 
present.     It  is  equally  false  to  assume  that  the  contact  of  the  Potai 
with  the  above-mentioned  metals,  increases  the  efforts  of  attniction 
the  same  for  the  oxygen,  for  this  presupposes  that  the  Potash   remai 
unchanged;  for  all  things  which  come  in  contiict  must  necessaril 
affect  one  another  reciprocally.     That  our  senses  do  not  recognise 
part  of  tlie  change,  is  no  criterion  against  the  law  of  nature, 
to  study  these  laws  of  the  molecular  forces,  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
for  him  who  wishes  to  perceive  ponderable  results,  that  he  should 
operate  widi  correspondingly  large  quantities,  and  he  will,  nevertheless,. 
find  the  existence  of  the  law  of  nature  in  question  confirmed. 
physical  momentum  of  heating,  of  the  elevation  of  temperatui 
liberated  the  closely  combined  molecules  of  the  Kali  and  the  Mangant 
from  this  condition,  by  separating  them  a  certain  distance  from 
other,  lies  the  whole  riddle. 

Since,  however,  the  doctrine  of  heat  has  been  treated,  up  to  the 
recent  time,  under  the  head  of  the  most  imponderable  substances. 
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idea  was  therewith  conjoined  that  it  must  be  a  substantial,  though  an 
imponderable  body.  But  that  was  false;  for  then  either  the  doctrine 
of  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  was  overthrown,  while  it  is  fully  estab- 
lished, or,  heat  as  a  substantial  body,  must  itself  possess  a  specific 
keaty  which,  however,  would  be  absurd,  since  nothing  can  be  predica- 
ted of  a  uni  vocal  idea  ;*  hence  all  heat  must  inhere  in  the  bodies  themselves 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  whole.  A  chemically  compound  substance 
must  contain  just  so  much  heat  as  all  its  constituents  contained  in  their 
separate  state,  and  at  the  same  temperature.  That  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  the  Physics  of  the  molecular  forces. 

In  fine,  the  only  effect  of  heat  which  we  obsei've  is,  that  a  body 
expands  when  it  is  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  and  contracts  when 
the  temperature  is  lowered.  Expansion^  however,  can  only  take 
place  by  the  repulsive  force  of  the  molecules,  hence  elevations  of  tem- 
perature and  force  of  repulsion  form  correlative  ideas.  During  such 
an  expansion,  in  connection  with  an  elevation  of  temperature,  coires- 
ponding  movements  must  also  occur  within  the  affected  bodies,  and 
indeed  this  may  clearly  appear  sometimes  with  and  at  other  times 
without  apparent  chemical  changes.  Thus,  for  example,  highly  pol- 
ished glass  aflects  the  multiplicator  oppositely  to  roughly  polished 
glass,  hence,  in  presence  of  the  same  chemical  property  and  of  a  cJiange 

only  of  the  superficies  of  the  solid  body. 

Nitric  and  Acetic  acid,  have  both  a  sour  reaction  but,  on  evapora- 
tion^ the  former  appears  electro-positive,  the  latter  electro-negative. 
Ammonia  and  Kreosote  are  electro-positive  fluids,  but,  if  placed  upon 
the  positively  charged  conductor,  they  become  negative.  That  can 
happen,  simply  and  solely,  only  by  the  changed  molecular  gi'oupings; 
by  motions,  which  are  no  longer  within  the  reach  of  our  senses. 

In  inorganic  nature,  however,  we  may,  frequendy,  observe  these 
immediately. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  Sulphur,  in  crystallizing  from  a  moist 
solution,  assumes  the  form  of  rhombic  crystals  only.  It  happens, 
however,  when  the  cooling  is  delayed  as  much  as  possible,  that  whole 
clusters  of  these  crystals  are  retained  in  their  normal  transparent  state ; 
at  the  same  time,  these  crystals  become  suddenly  opaque  upon  the 
least  jar^  so  that  it  is  enough,  merely  to  jar  a  few  in  order  to  bring  all 
from  their  position,  and  to  give  the  whole  mass  a  certain  degree  of 
porosity.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  while  this  change  of  molecular 
conditions  is  taking  place,  a  new  development  of  heat  occurs. 

Many  other  changes  of  qualities  occur  in  many  bodies,  by  simple 
concussion.     Let  one  shake,  for  instmce,  the  rhombic  crystals  of  the 

*  Da  von  einem  einstimmigen  Begriffe  nichts  pradicirt  werden  kann. 
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yelloia  Iodide  of  Mercury,  and  they  will  suddenly  nssume  a 
and  a  quadrangular  crystalline  form. 

So  we  also  obtain  the  most  various  qualities  and  even  quantities  of 
molecules  and  changes  of  their  directions  and  Intervals  \yj  evaporation ^ 
by  changes  of  the  superficies  of  their  bodies,  of  their  aggregate  condi- 
tion; by  motions  in  consequence  of  various  degrees  of  temperature 
imparted  to  them;  all  conditions,  according  to  which  the  molecules 
of  bodies  may  pass  from  their  aggregate  to  a  free  state,  or,  vice  versa; 
and,  in  the  former  cases,  ive  observe  even  migratory  movements  of 
tlie  molecules  of  the  body  out-ward,  one  of  which  announces  itself  Sy 
the  radiation  of  heat. 

Hence,  it  again  follows,  that  every  body  which,  from  whatever  rea- 
son, gives  off  heat,  even  though  in  consequence  of  heat  externally 
imparted  to  it,  gives  off.  togetlier  with  a  part  of  that  which  is  received, 
certiin  portions  also  of  its  own  molecules,  in  the  form  of  heat;  gives- 
off  thus  parts  of  its  own  very  self  to  the  cooler  surrounding,  just  as 
is  wont  to  be  the  case  with  magnetism,  electricity,  light,  sound,  the' 
evolution  of  gas.  Meat  is  therefore  not  only  not  a  substance  sui  gen^ 
ris,  but  is  a  portion  of  the  very  body  which  casts  itself  off  in  this  form, 
in  consequence  of  external  causes.  If  we  know  that  the  organic 
molecules  possess  an  infinitely  greater  facility  of  motion  and  change^ ; 
than  the  inorganic,  then  the  importance  of  these  studies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  of  organic  motions  and^  physical  phenomena  is  self- 
apparent,  and  we  shall  be  no  longer  surprised,  for  example,  at  the 
evolution  of  heat  during  every  nutritive  addition  to  the  organism, 
i.  e,,  during  its  formation  of  hydrates  and  other  reduction  processes, 
■whether  in  a  physiological  or  pathological  form;  it  can  only  operalm 
by  separation  in  order  to  tnake  other  combinations  possible. 

By  a  peculiar  fatality  the  simplest  apjiears  very  often  the  most  enlg^ 
matical.  Do  we  not  observe,  to  offer  an  example  ad  hominem,  H 
hundred  times  in  our  own  body,  that  the  heat  of  an  iron  stove  prodiw 
ces  a  change  in  the  molecules  of  our  boily,  a  manifestly  different  sen- 
sation from  that  produced  by  a  porcelain  stove?  Does  not  this  differ- 
ence of  sensation  announce  to  us  a  difference  in  the  form  of  tiie 
radiation  of  heat,  and,  acconlingto  the  law  of  specification,  a  different 
material  composition  of  the  body  also?  Or,  are  heat,  electricity,  maga- 
netism,  supposed  to  be  nerve  forces  and  not  substances  at  all,  whl^ 
operate  at  a  distance?  Truly,  the  confusion  of  the  school  regardinj 
molecules  and  molecular  forces  and  their  motions  announces 
its  very  designations,  as  it  takes  heat,  for  example,  to  be 
uses  the  same  name  for  its  cause,  as  well  as  for  its  effect,  as  if  a 
lar  view,  as  that  about  heat,  must  also  be  that  of  science. 
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This  arises  from  the  somewhat  inveterate  neglect  of  the  use  of  log- 
ical instruments,  in  cases  where  the  technical  instruments  and  experi- . 
ment  forsake  us.  Because  practicing  now  the  easy  art  of  experiment 
only,  and  having  become  unused  to  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  being 
able  to  employ  logical  instruments,  they  fear,  every  moment,  when 
they  might  have  to  supply  the  want  of  experiment,  by  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  that  they  might  fall  into  hypotheses.  But  hypotheses  arise  only 
from  empirical  or  incomplete  inductive  conclusions.  Were  the  deduc" 
live  series  of  conclusions  known  to  the  school,  it  would  also  know 
that  these  hypotheses  are  no  longer  so  useless  when  we  ascribe  to  them 
only  the  importance  of  the  second  deductive  process,  and,  from  them, 
proceed  at  once,  to  the  third,  to  the  work  of  confirmation,  in  order  to 
discover  their  verification  or  falsification. 

Physics,  which  occupies  itself  mainly  with  the  qualities  of  bodies 
in  nature,  is  neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  our 
learned  physicians  direct  their  attention,  for  the  greater  part,  to  chem- 
istry, to  profit  by  its  quantities. 

Chemistry,  however,  is,  for  the  time,  only  a  great  experiment,  and 
while  it  refers  back  its  quantities  to  oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  it  possesses  units  it  is  true,  but  for  the  time  being  only,  for 
the  simple  aim  of  analytical  comparison. 

§•  153- 

But  there  are  two  sorts  of  comparisons,  of  which  one  measures  two 
subjects,  by  each  other,  and  the  other  two  predicates.  Chemistry, 
occupies  itself  merely  with  the  comparison  of  quantities^  hence  it  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  qualities^  and  the  physiological  school 
thinks  itself  constrained  to  walk  in  its  footsteps;  thus  it  experiments 
with  quantities  ad  libitum. 

The  same  quantity  of  Quinine,  which  the  Physiologist  gives  his 
patient,  he  finds  excreted  again  in  the  urine  to  the  very  last  particle  of 
weight,  and  is  not  in  the  least  astonished,  though  it  cures,  for  bim, 
between  its  entrance  and  exit,  a  fever  and  ague.  He  rubs  his  hands 
thereupon  with  satisfaction,  to  have  discovered  something  chemical, 
which  no  one,  as  he  concludes  by  himself,  can  explain.  To  give  him- 
self the  further  trouble,  however,  to  solve  the  very  essential  problem 
itself,  that,  viz.,  of  the  explanation,  that^  he  very  self-con  ten  tedly  leaves 
undone,  since  it  does  not  lie  direcdy  in  his  way.  But  it  should  lie  in 
his  way,  as  soon  as  he,  (as  it  nevertheless  is  wont  to  happen),  wishes 
to  pass  himself  off  as  a  therapeutist 
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On  this  account  I  gave  no  quotation  touching  the  dose  of  the  drags 
with  which  our  Pra&ssor  vexes  his  patients  in  pneumonia,  because 
the  physiological  school,  on  this  point,  is  clear,  l^t  of  all,  anJ  is  of 
the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  right  to  treat  according  to  tradition; 
dtis  school  which  plumes  itself  so  very  much  on  believing  nothing 
which  is  not  veriHed  by  experiment. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear,  that,  within  the  limits  of  this  school,  no 
proceeding  conforming  to  natural  laws  is  to  be  found,  such  as  might 
be  made  possible  or  at  least  to  be  hoped  for,  regarding  Therapeutics, 
according  to  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  previous  paragraphs. 


I-    "St- 

It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  by  the  previous  fundamental  dernon- 
btration,  (which  cannot  be  overthrown),  regarding  the  actual  discord 
of  the  therapeutics  of  the  phy^ological  school,  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  the  assiduous  diligence  of  the  Physiologists  in  other  respects; 
on  the  contrary,  I  must,  as  tnust  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
their  aim,  and  their  results,  as  far  as  they  have  only  a  phy^olo^cal 
bearing,  accord  to  them  the  fullest  acknowledgment.  I  am  mindful, 
however  of  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  for  neither  Physiology,  Pathol- 
ogy nor  any  brunch  of  natural  science  leads  to  Therapeutics.  Physi- 
ologists may  spare  themselves  the  useless  labor  of  meddling  with  the 
laws  of  Therapeutics. 

It  is  by  no  means  always  those  who  are  least  informed,  wlio  most 
obstinately  resist  progress  in  Therapeutics,  but  it  is  often  those  worthy 
of  all  honor,  who,  under  the  dominion  of  an  idea,  feel  that  they  are 
bound  [o  reject,  without  trial,  all  facts  which  seem  to  contradict  that 
idea.     §§.3,6. 

The  characteristic  traits  of  the  physiological  school  consist,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing,  mainly  in  this : 

1.  That  its  diagnosis  rests  upon  ihe  description  of  diseases,  upon  the 
enumeration  of  symptoms,  hence,  upon  the  elaboration  of  emblems, 
of  symbols;  for  every  one  of  its  representations  of  a  disease  is  sym- 
bolic or  Dgurative.  But  since  these  symbols  lack  all  and  every  coun- 
terparty which  is  given  in  HomcEopalhy,  in  die  d rug-pro vings,  so  is 
an  exhaustive  and  correct  announcement  of  all  which  is  wont  to  hap- 
pen, impossible. 

2.  In  this,  that  its  Therapy  rests  entirely  upon  tradition,  hence 
upon  the  faith  in  probabilities  touching  events  that  take  place,  and 
conjectures,  the  correctness  of  which  can  only  be  estimated  according 
to  the  number  or  weight  of  the  opinions  given  in  deposition  by  wit- 
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nesses,  which  hence  must  offer  a  far  lower  degree  of  conviction  than 
knowledge  offers;  for  knowledge  is  a  conviction  from  compulsive 
necessity,  and,  since  this  school  is  void  of  this  property,  it  can  hence 
know  nothing  of  Therapeutics. 

3.  In  this,  that  consequently  their  whole  mode  of  knowledge,  derived, 
as  it  is,  only  from  the  domain  of  the  organs  of  the  senses^  is  subjected 
to  accident;  for  accidental  is  that,  the  presence  of  which  is  perceivable 
by  the  senses,  1.  e,^  a  posteriori;  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
which  may  be  known  a  priori, 

§•  155- 

To  one  fundamental  maxim,  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  in  every-day 
life,  but  only  to  this  one  alone  of  the  Therajjeutics  of  the  physiological 
school,  I  must  unconditionally  assent,  namely  this  —  to  neglect  nothing 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  patient^  and  to  this  I  add — even  if  nothing 
thereof  is  found  in  any  text-book,  and  nothing  of  it  is  taught  from  any 
Professor's  desk.  In  this  respect,  no  physician  may  shrink  from 
experiment  in  all  cases  where  science  leaves  him  in  the  lurch,  /.  €.,  in 
all  cases  declared  by  science  to  be  incurable,  excluding  everything 
which^  according  to  the  laws  of  physiology^  might  offer  t/ie  least 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  any  injury  might  be  done  to  the 
organism^  be  it  ever  so  little;  a  procedure,  it  is  true,  that  is  not 
acknowledged,  by  the  physiological  school,  which  demands  that  the 
treatment  should  be  bolder  where  the  result  is  dilatory  in  appearing. 
In  all  such  undertakings,  the  law  of  deduction,  at  least,  must  be 
observed.  Thus  even  here  the  question  is  not  as  to  reflection  and 
consideration^  which  belong  to  arbitrary  opinions,  but  as  to  the  art 
of  experiment  and  that  of  observation.     §.71. 

But  when,  according  to  Wunderlich,  Physiological  medicine,  on 
the  ground  of  humanity  even,  and,  with  perfect  right,  announces  the 
maxim  "  to  omit  nothing  which  can  be  useful  to  the  patient,"  then  its 
scorn  for  Homoeopathy,  and  its  frm  purpose  that  it  will  learn  nothing 
of  this  science,  rich  in  blessings,  is  in  the  most  crying  contradiction  to 
this  expression.  Truly  abundant  in  contradictions  in  theory  and  prac^ 
tice,  as  this  school  is,  even  this  one  does  not  weigh  heavily  upon  it! 
But  Schopenhauer  says,  "  the  will  is  always  the  secret  opponent  of  the 
intellect 
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§■  <5^- 

If,  however,  the  arbitrariness  of  the  subjective  opinion  \entures  t 
strut  forth  as  a  regulator  of  Therapeutics,  then  it  is  an  indispeni 
though,  truly,  a  very  wearisome  task,  to  lay  bare,  at  least,  some  of  tl 
mental  nakedness,  so  that  e\-ery  one  may  recognize  what  is  concealed 
under  the  broad  mantle  of  a  so-called  science.  Thus  I  must  proteat^S 
also,  against  the  blind  but  frequent  use  of  cold  internally  and  exter>~fl 
nally  in  pneumonia,  since,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  usually  carriedfl 
it  is  an  experiment  without  a  leading  principle  conforming  to  natural 
laws.  Pouring  cold  water  Into  and  upon  the  body  of  one  sufferi 
with  pneumonia  may  answer  probably  in  the  very  first  e 
disease,  so  long,  only,  as  the  oscillating  conglomerations  of  blood-coi^^ 
puGcIcs  fill  up  the  affected  cajwllary  vessels.  By  this  energetic  sup- 
pression of  the  febrile  heat,  the  movement  in  the  organism  producing 
this  heat,  the  further  formation  of  hydrates  may  be  checked,  and  the 
further  formation  of  exudation  be  prevented.  Under  this  torturing' 
procedure,  relief  of  all  the  symptoms  occurs,  and  what  is  the  main 
thing,  transpiration,  as  a  counter-movement,  ensues,  wiiich  undertakes 
the  organic  work  begun  in  another  way.  Thereby,  not  only  injurious 
substances  m.ay  be  eliminated,  but  also  the  osciLatiug  conglomerations 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  may  be  dissolved  in  the  inflametl  parts,  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  may 
be  re-established,  white  perfect  recovery  may  ensue.  But,  if  exuda- 
tion and  hepatization  have  once  taken  place,  and  this  has  often  already 
happened  before  the  physician  is  called,  even  then,  no  doubt,  by  the 
use  of  the  cold  water,  all  the  symptoms  will  be  relieved  to  a  certain 
degree;  transpiration  also  ensues,  and  die  still  oscillating  conglomera- 
tions on  the  confines  of  the  diseased  portions  may  also  be  dissolved, 
yet  the  exudation,  already  present,  is  unchanged  by  this  process,  and  the 
circulation,  in  the  capillaries  filled  with  the  exudation,  will  never  again 
be  restored.  This  exudation  degenerates,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  patient,  into  pus,  or  masses  of  tubercles,  or  it  is  transformed 
into  insoluble  hydrates,  into  complete  cirrhosis;  in  brief,  this  whole 
part  of  the  lung  or  lungs  affected  by  the  inflammation  is  forever  lost; 
every  path  to  a  cure  by  absorption  is  cut  oR",  because  the  tissue  Uj 
destroyed,  and  can  no  more  be  restored  than  an  amputated  limb  c 
be  replaced.  Such  cases  come  to  me  only  too  often,  having  been  pre 
viously  discharged  as  cured  by  the  so-called  scientific  Hydrotherapy^ 
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But  these  patients,  discharged  as  cured,  lead  a  short  and  sickly  life, 
suffering  constantly  from  a  shortness  of  breath,  (vvhicli  cannot  be 
relieved)  and  die  amid  the  most  fearful  tortures  of  dyspncEa  and  its 
results.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  these  processes  are  unknown  to 
the  physiological  school,  but  why  does  it  not  only  undertake  such  two- 
edged  modes  of  treatment,  but  speak  of  them  moreover  as  rational. 
That  is  no  rational  treatment;  it  is  an  inference  from  an  incomplete 
rule,  according  to  which  some  may  have  been  cured  under  this  treatment, 
without  the  necessary  regard  being  given,  according  to  the  law  of 
reciprocal  action,  to  the  changes  introduced,  by  this  treatment,  within 
the  organism.  This  treatment  is  thus  a  deduction  from  an  incomplete 
to  a  complete  effect,  and  discharges  many  as  cured  who  are  not  Such 
a  treatment  is  thus  governed  by  contingency,  and  not  by  the  laws  of 
rational  induction. 

§•  157- 

If,  finally,  we  consider  the  laws  under  which  the  procedures  of  the 
water  cure  must  be  followed  by  specific  results,  we  hit  at  once  upon 
the  laws  of  diosmosis,  and  those  of  the  constancy  and  equivalence  of 
forces,  according  to  which,  on  the  one  side,  as  much  motion  is  lost,  or 
appears  in  another  form,  as  is  gained  on  the  other. 

Our  present  state  of  culture,  our  lack  of  that  exercise  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  state  within  the  organ 
ism,  charges  the  latter,  especially  at  the  warmer  season,  with  an  over 
plus  of  tension-forces,  by  which  this  rest  of  the  movable  equilibrium, 
this  organic  effort,  increased  to  its  maximum — though  still  within  the 
limit  of  proportional  oscillation — is  able  to  propagate  itself  and  to 
arrest  even  more  distant  motions  in  such  a  manner  that,  although  no 
nutritive  changes  can  follow  as  yet,  functional  changes  may  neverthe- 
less arise.  Since  the  necessity  for  respiration  rises  and  falls,  for 
instance,  only  with  the  amount  of  bodily  motion  and  with  the  tem- 
perature, so  the  molecular  motion  of  the  blood  is,  in  one  case,  clearly 
increased  and  in  the  other  diminished. 

Such  disturbed  relations,  thus,  still  contain  the  possibility  of  com- 
plete recovery^  §.  42,  by  the  equivalent  degree  of  cold  and  heat 
applied.  By  the  coldness  of  the  water,  opportunity  is  hence  given  to 
increase  the  molecular  motions  of  the  blood  of  the  other  fluid,  as  well 
as  solid  parts,  motions  which  are  restrained  by  these  conditions,  and 
the  labor  thereof  finds  compensation  in  the  radiation  of  heat.  With 
this  radiation  of  heat,  a  marked  organic  loss  occurs,  which  must  be 
supplied  by  food  and  drink.     I  call  to  mind  here  what  has  been  said 


upon  the  molecular  forces  of  the  cells,  and  add  thereto,  tlial  the  cell 
are  elastic,  i.  e.,  they  are  bodies  and  particles  which  possess  an  expai| 
sive  force,  which  decreases  with  the  dcn«ly,  and  hence  ivith  the  cub< 
of  the  dbtance.  But,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  Ihey  p 
at  the  saine  time,  a  force  of  attraction  at  a  distance,  which  decreases 
only  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  Since,  now,  die  latter 
motion  is  able  to  check  the  former,  and  the  capability  of  conduction 
is  greater  or  less,  as  its  specific  density  in  concreto  is  greater  t 
thus  the  possibility  is  given,  even  by  merely  provoking  a  change  of  U 
tem]jerature  alone,  to  arouse  the  molecular  motions  of  the  i 
organism,  both  as  regards  intensity  and  extension. 

It  hence  follows,  however,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  heat  is  to  h 
artificially  withdrawn,  must  be  governed  by  the  density,  hence,  by  t] 
power  of  conduction  of  the  affected  molecules,  and  upon  this  a 
the  cures  by  deprivation,  which  are  usually  undertaken  in  such  ii 
tutions,  for  the  arousing  of  such  regenerative  processes.  Thus  \ 
observe,  for  ex.tmple,  in  the  so-called  torpid  constitutions,  leas  denairi 
and  pre<iominance  of  the  cell-elements,  hence,  also,  little  excitabilig 
and  great  necessity  for  respiration ;  in  so-called  erethistic  subjects,  tl 
is  great  density  of  the  cell-elements,  with  predominance  of  the  co* 
uective  tissue,  hence  great  excitability  and  less  need  of  respiration; 
hence  we  may  correct  the  first  cases  by  withholding  water  and  the  use 
of  external  cold;  the  latter,  by  the  copious  use  of  water  and  vapor 
baths.  The  first  process  especially  requires  greater  and  more  intimate 
knowledge.  The  so-called  lymphatic  constitutions,  especially  many 
fbrins  of  chlorosis  bear  abstraction  of  water,  for  example,  far  better  at 
first;  yet  much  more  suddenly,  in  such  cases,  febrile  symptoms  i 
often  as  early  as  after  forty-eight  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that,  after  the  use  of 
quantities  of  water,  not  only  the  quantity  of  the  uri 
also,  and  always,  the  excretion  of  the  solid  constituents,  yet,  in  : 
ance  with  the  above  therapeutic  fundamental  maxims,  only  u 
certain  gradually  increased  quantity  of  water;    when   this  limit  i 
exceeded,  and  the  use  of  this  same  quantity  of  ^vatcr  is  persisted  i 
this  effect  is  notably  less^  and,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  as  soon  a 
febrile  motions  are  thereby  excited.     Fever  is  always  a  sign  of  a 
immoderate  increase  of  oxidation  and  reduction,  and  all  the  sam 
whether  produced  by  the  abstraction  or  the  supply  of  water.     Yet  a 
these  organic  motions  undergo  changes  also,  acconling  to  the  varietg 
of  food,  manner  of  life,  motion  or  rest  which  is  indulged  in,  and  e 
in  regard  to  sex  and  age,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  body. 
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§.  158- 

I  cannot  avoid  referring,  once  more,  to  that  experiment  with  Phos- 
phoric acid,  in  order  to  show  ag^in  to  this  experimenter  that  he  would 
have  hit  upon  a  universal  law  of  nature,  and  consequently  a  funda- 
mental law  of  Therapeutics,  had  he  preferred  to  consider  other  things 
rather  than  the  abuse  of  Homoeopathy,  since  even  a  substance  so 
indifferent  to  the  human  organism  as  water,  if  taken  in  g^radually 
increasing  doses,  increases  the  excretions  by  the  kidneys,  while  they 
are  diminished  under  the  use  of  still  larger  quantities,  and  thus  the 
first  eftect  is  changed  into  its  opposite,  till  finally,  even  with  water,  a 
fever  may  be  produced. 

A  Hydropathist,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws,  and  obtain  his  result,  would  not  wait  for  the  febrile  condition, 
but  would,  by  that  opposite  effect,  have  recognized  this  stage,  as  that 
which  is  the  most  important  and  decisive  for  recovery,  since,  thereby, 
the  beginning  of  the  increased  accumulation  and  reception  of  matter 
is  announced,  which  he  is  aiming  at.  In  the  water  cure,  the  object  is 
not  only  to  render  active  the  interchange  of  matter  in  a  chemical  sense^ 
but,  chiefly,  in  the  sense  of  the  organic  functions. 

But,  in  the  water  cure  the  greatest  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the 
individual  amount  of  water,  for  this  involves,  for  the  nervous  system, 
and  especially  for  the  brain,  the  most  important  question,  for  as  surely 
as  mental  disturbances  occur  from  lack  of  organic  water,  so  certainly 
are  the  insane  asylums  supplied  from  the  water-cures,  on  account  of 
this  deficiency  of  diagnosis,  which  here  has  a  bearing,  not  merely 
upon  an  intellectual  aberration,  but,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
these  organs,  upon  the  danger  to  life  itself.  The  more  essential 
characteristics  of  those  bodily  constitutions,  which  will  suffer  still 
more  under  the  use  of  the  water  cure,  and  in  which  it  is  hence  utterly 
counter-indicated,  follow   in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

§•  159- 

Hydriatics,  has,  for  some  time,  ceased  to  confine  itself  to  cold 
water.  It  knows  how  to  avail  itself  of  the  various  temperatures  of 
water.  Thus,  for  example,  its  palliative  treatment  of  a  paroxysm 
of  gout,  by  drinking  water  at  a  high  temperature,  may  be  fully  justi- 
fied, so  far  as  it  is  directed  to  increased  absorption  of  water  and 
increased  oxidation  of  the  uric  acid. 

The  external  and  internal  use  of  cold  water,  approves  itself,  in  that 
disease  which  is  now-a-days,  even  in  the  text  books,  called  sunstroke^ 
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to  be  a  method  of  d'eiitment  which  arises  from  an  essential  indication. 

Because,  in  those  who  die  of  sunstroke,  hvperxmi.t  of  the  brain  has 
been  demonstrated  at  tlie  post  mortem,  though  indeed  this  condition  may 
be  found  in  other  organs  also,  therefore  the  physiological  scliuol, 
which  is  the  mistress  ni  tlic  universities,  dassiltes  this  disease  among  | 
die  inflammations  and  persistently,  even  to  this  day,  prescribes  general 
blood-letting  for  it,  although  the  patients  die  almost  instantly  there- 
after, or  even  during  the  bleeding. 

Sunstroke  is,  however,  never  a  sudden  affair.  During  continuous 
violent  bodily  efforts,  generally  under  a  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
exceeding  that  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  with  deprivation  of 
ivater,  intentional  or  otherwise,  a  great  thirst  is  first  observctl,  accord- 
ing to  my  oft  repeated  observations;  to  this,  loss  of  appetite  is  soon  | 
added,  with  bitter  taste  and  white-coated  tongue,  sometimes  nausea  1 
and  vomiting  ensue;  the  musculature  loses  its  tensive  power,  and  the  \ 
movements  begin  to  become  dragging. 

If  no  proper  assistance  is  obL-uned  o 
thick  and  hoarse,  swallowing  product 
violent  angina  were  present,  vet  then 
parts  to  be  observed.     But,  with  a  silt 


r  called  for,  the  voice  becomes  1 
s  intense  pain,  as  if  the  most   " 
:  is  no  swelling  of  the  affected 
lultaneously  occurring  pressure 


upon  the  chest,  with  accelerated  and  shortened  respiration,  sometimes 
without  the  so-called  angina,  a  peculiar  irritability  and  depression  of 
the  mind  presents  itself,  and,  not  seldom,  the  conjunctiva  even  is  red- 
dened. The  gait  now  soon  begins  to  be  tottering,  vertigo  sets  in  or 
nose-bleed,  and  suddenly  the  victims,  in  full  consciousness,  fall  upon 
their  knees,  and  so  unexpectedly  to  themselvei,  lliat  they  m:ike  powei^ 
ful  efforts  to  get  themselves  up  again. 

If  there  is  still  no  aid  at  hand,  the  vertigo  increases,  the  countenance 
becomes  somewhat  discomposed,  the  p:ttients  socnetimes  talk  deliriously, 
or  give  confused  answers  in  the  midst  of  continuous  and  apparently  h 
indefatigable  bodily  effort,  so  that,  whoever  hears  them,  is  not  a  little 
surprised  thereat;  but,  after  a  short  time,  the  exhaustion,  not  meie  I 
weariness,  attains  its  highest  degree,  till  the  patients  suddenly  fall 
down  and  are  at  once  unconscl 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  those  about  are  aroused,  and  send  for  a 
doctor.  If  this  happens  in  the  first  stage,  the  condition  is  said  to  be 
that  of  gastric  irritation,  and  the  physician,  from  the  phvsiologicitl 
school,  gives  anti^astrics,  emetics,  etc.  If  it  happens  in  the  second 
stage,  a  typhus  is  diagnosticated,  and  analeptics,  China,  etc.,  are  given. 
In  the  third  stage,  finally,  a  vein  is  quickly  opened,  and  the  doctor 
thinks  he  has  either  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  apoplexy  to  deal 
with,  and  declares  the  patient  has  been  affected  by  a  sunstrolte. 
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But,  he  who  is  conversant  with  the  experiments  of  physiology  recog- 
nizes in  these  conditions,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  most  strik- 
ing similarity  with  the  conditions  which  physiologists  are  wont  to 
observe  where  water  is  withheld  in  the  course  of  scientific  experiments. 
Accordingly  he  advises,  in  the  first  stage,  water  to  dnnk,  and  rest, 
instead  of  the  injurious  anti-gastrics;  in  the  second,  the  same,  and  every 
day  several  cold  baths,  with  cold  douches  while  in  the  bath,  instead 
of  the  injurious  analeptics ;  in  the  third,  above  all  tilings,  cold  affusions 
upon  the  head,  till  consciousness  is  restored,  and  for  this,  one  does  not 
have  to  wait  long.  Thus,  in  every  case,  deliverance  is  sure  and  rapid, 
while  a  bleeding  robs  one,  already  poor  enough  in  water,  of  his  last 
drop. 

This  is  once  more  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  contents  of  §.  i. 
To  the  reader,  it  will  be  apparent,  from  the  foregoing,  why  the 
physiological  school  does  not  understand  how  to  make  use  of  its  own 
acquisitions  and  possessions,  at  the  sick  bed,  and  had  to  be  content  to 
wait  till,  even  in  this  resp>ect,  I  could  inform  it  better. 

But  more  than  this :  scarcely  were  we  told  of  the  observation,  said 
to  have  been  frequently  made,  that  just  those  soldiers  were  attacked 
by  sun-stroke,  who  previously  had  drank  water,  especially  on  a  forced 
march,  when  immediately  the  illogical  inference  post  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc  was  ready,  and  the  physicians  of  the  physiological  school  at  once 
issued  the  most  stringent  orders,  forbidding  soldiers  to  drink  water 
while  on  a  march. 

This  is  another  recent  product  of  the  lower  train  of  thought  which 
is  prone  to  recur,  from  any  effect,  to  any  previous  event,  and  to  take 
it  for  the  cause  (as,  in  the  disease  of  the  gp*apes,  the  previous  erection 
of  telegraph  poles  was  declared  to  be  the  cause),  instead  of  considering 
and  perceiving  the  conditions  of  the  case,  viz. :  that  those  who  had 
suffered  less  from  the  same  exertions,  naturally  did  not  desire  to  drink 
so  much ;  that  thus,  only  those  most  severely  affected,  desired  to  drink 
immoderately;  a  sure  sign  that,  with  them,  a  great  loss  of  water  had 
commenced,  which,  if  not  adequately  repaired,  might  finally  lead  to 
sun-stroke;  this  would  occur  if  they  drank  some  water,  provided 
they  did  not  drink  enough.  Hence  the  soldier  while  marching, 
while  in  motion,  must  drink  water;  only  not  so  immoderately  as  to 
produce  too  rapid  cooling. 

This  cure  of  sun-stroke  is  a  purely  Homoeopathic  cure. 

For  an  indication,  Homoeopathy,  as  we  know,  always  employs  a 
comparison^  as  here,  between  the  pathological  form  produced  by  the 
involuntary  withholding  of  water,  /.  g.,  between  the  sun-stroke  and 
the  pathological    form   produced    experimentally  by  the  intentional 
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withholding  of  water;    thus,  hefxeen  the  similarity  c 
different  causes. 

Thus  to  every  indication  according  to  natural  \avt,  not  only  the  usual 
diagnosis  is  necessary,  but  also  a  comparison  between  the  diagnosti- 
cated discasc-fonns  and  such  as  are  induced  by  experiment.  Only, 
by  this  comparison,  can  I  so  unite  them  together,  that  I  can  syntheti- 
cally adduce  the  law  of  specific  correlatives,  by  which  action  and 
oounter-actiun  of  those  conditions  may  be  explained  in  conformity  with' 
the  laws  of  Nature.  Simply  and  solely  by  such  a  logical  procedure  b  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  the  motions  from  a  morbid  cause  and 
those  from  a  remedy  administered,  ever  possible. 

Any  one  can  see,  tliat,  had  I  known  nothing  of  those  physiolo^c^ 
experiments,  regarding  the  artificial  withholding  of  water,  and  kad  not 
compared  them^  with  the  disease  to  be  observed,  I  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  establish  those  indications  for  the  cure  of  sun-stroke, 
according  to  natural  laws,  or  to  cure  it. 

But  this  is  just  the  very  essence  of  Homteopathy,  that  it  elaborates 
for  itself  such  comparisons  (by  its  physiological  drug-provhigs,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  synthesis  according  to  natural  laws)  of  its  diagnosis  and 
indication;  that  hence,  as  can  readily  l>e  understood,  it  keeps  itself  free 
from  every  authority,  from  every  tradition,  every  empiricism,  and,  in 
short,  needs  no  other  help  than  that  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
thought. 

We  can,  on  the  other  hand,  gain  nothing  from  the  quotttions 
regarding  indications,  curative  procedures  or  methods,  diagnosis  or 
prognosis,  nothing  even  about  Materia  Medica,  as  I  have  adduced 
them  in  the  respective  paragraphs  from  the  teachings  of  the  physio- 
logical school,  nothing  which  could  have  relation  to  this  instrument 
of  comparison  regarding  Therapeutics:  a  renewed  proof  is  herewith 
presented,  of  the  impossibility  of  a  rational  Therapeia  in  the  sphere 
of  this  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  further  call  the  attention  of  the  adherents 
of  Hydriatics,  to  the  following: 

Every  Hydropathic  treatment,  since  it  produces  a  powerful  alter- 
nation of  cold  and  heat,  excites  an  alternation  of  increased  processes 
of  oxidation  and  reduction,  going  on  pari  passu  within  the  organism. 
By  the  iise  of  cold,  the  oxidation  processes,  and  by  the  subsequent 
heat,  the  reduction  processes  are  enormously  increased.  Hence  these 
processes,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  proportional  oscillation,  take 
place  within  our  body,  at  any  rate,  though  imperceptibly  and  at  longer 
intervals,  g.  25,  are  by  this  procedure  forcibly  brought  to  a  more  rapid 
alternation,  and  the  greatest  intensity. 
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Hence  a  more  rational  treatment  to  excite  the  interchange  of  matter 
can  scarcely  be  devised.  But,  for  a  rational  execution  thereof,  one 
must  know  that  its  centre  of  gravity,  just  as  in  case  of  the  less 
laborious  application  of  our  remedies,  rests  upon  nothing  else  than 
upon  the  induced  alternation  of  oxidation  and  reduction;  that  the 
wants  of  nutrition  and  function,  at  the  same  time  aroused  by  this 
alternation,  must  never  be  left  out  of  sight  for  a  moment,  that  here 
thus  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that 
these  wants  must  be  satisfied  by  a  suitable  amount  of  food.  In  this 
respect,  even  the  so-called  hunger-cure,  i.  e.,  Semmel-cure  [cure  by 
dry  baker's  rolls]  has  fallen  into  great  error,  for,  above  all,  it  should 
forbid  the  consumption  of  fat-formers,  since  it  essentially  aims  at  the 
reduction  of  the  fat  Banting  will  drive  this  so-called  Semmel-cure 
entirely  from  the  field,  as  soon  as  he  has  rectified  some  chemical  impro- 
prieties in  his  rules,  e.  ^.,  has  diminished  sensibly  the  quantity  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  of  coffee,  or  has  forbidden  these  drinks  altogether, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  orders  drinks  which  promote,  or  directly  lead  to, 
the  absorption  of  oxygen. 


CURE  BY  GYMNASTICS. 
§.  1 60. 

While  the  water-cure  rests  upon  regeneration  of  the  molecules  and 
the  molecular  forces  of  the  cells^  upon  the  softening  of  soluble  hydrates, 
upon  excretions,  etc.,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  organic  interchange 
of  matter,  the  gymnastic  cure  turns  its  attention  exclusively  to  the 
re-vivification  of  myopathically  paralyzed,  or  degenerated,  muscular 
tissue,  or,  of  rAuscular  tissue  atrophied,  atrophied  from  lack  of  motion, 
and  to  the  bony  cartilaginous,  hence  connective  tissue,  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  development  of  new  formations  of  nucleolar  fat- 
cells,  earthy  deposits,  etc.,  and  does  so  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  and  application  of  the  physiological  laws  of  the  double 
motions  by  Dr.  Neumann,  and  with  a  result,  as  firmly  established,  as 
the  laws  of  life  itself. 

The  contractive  effort  of  the  muscles  is  not  at  all  to  be  considered 
as  elasticity;  it  is,  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  product  of  force  and  lever; 
at  rest,  it  is  identical  with  the  tensive  force  or  excitability.  If  these 
possibilities  are  lost,  then  we  have,  by  methodical  use  of  those  double 
motions,  stimulation  to  contraction,  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
histological  elements,  and  increase  of  the  interchange  of  matter,  greater 
PART  I.  18 
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energy  of  circulation,  and,  therewith,  return  of  the  normal  moment^    I 
of  nutrition.     In  gymnastic  exercises,  in  swimming,  fencing,  in  brief^  1 
in  simple  gymnastics,  the  flexors  alone  are  always  engaged,  hence,  only   J 
half  of  the  entire  musculature,  which  has  to  overcome  the  external 
resistance   thereby  occurring,  while  the  extensors,   without  external 
resistance,  remain,  in  consequence,  disproportionally  inactive.     In  the 
double  Gymnastics,  on  the  contrary,  the  extensors  also  find  their  exter- 
nal resistance,  and  are  put  into  a  similar  state  of  activity,  ance  two 
men  use  their  muscles  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  seeks  to  overpower 
those  of  the  other,  but  with  moderation,  not  too  violently  or  too  rX^xif 
hence   interrupted    by  seasons  of  rest,  according  to  the  law  of  the   \ 
periodical   renewal   of  the   organic  motion.     These  double   motions    I 
contain  the  conditions  of  regenerating  myopathic  affections,  by  the    I 
production  of  increased  alternate  action  between  flexors  and  extensors. 
It  is  by  this  ineans  possible  to  affect  every  separate  muscular  group 
which  becomes   weakened,  and  thereby  produces    the    most  varied    ! 
deformities  of  the  bony  structure. 

A    couple   of   examples    will    readily    make    this  clear.      When  \ 
Stromeyer  hit  upon  the  cutting  of  the  tendons,  it  was  easy  indeed  to 
set  the  club  feet  straight  at  once,  but  the  patients  walked  worse  than 
ever,  they  trod     over.      Those  muscles  which,  while  the  deformity    I 
existed,  were  never  called  into  p'ay,  were  atrophied,  and  now,  after   I 
the  section  of  the  tendons,  when  it  was  necessary  that  they  sliould  caa- 
tribute  towards  maintaining  the  equipoise  of  tlie  limb,  they  refused 
their  service.     Hence,  the  cutting  of  the  tendons  is  only  successful  when, 
after  the  operation,  the  atrophied  muscles  are  so  far  exercised  by  the 
two-fold  motions  and  thereby  nourished  again,  that  they  can  become    i 
equal  in  power  to  their  antagonists.     The  apparatus,  after  the  tendons    , 
are  cut,  can,  hence,  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  accessory  to  recovery, 
but  the  aid,  in  accordance  witli  the  natural  laws,  coiiies  from  the 
movement  cure. 


§.  ,6,. 

For  more  than  a  tliousand  years  physicians  have  made  great  cfibrts 
to  cure  tuljcrcubsis  of  the  limgs.     Laennec  found,  at  last,  that  practice    i 
with  wind  instruments,  frequent  climbing  up  hills,  produced  improve-    i 
ment,  and  even  sometimes  a  cure.     But,  in  tuberculosis,  with  malfbr-    | 
mation  of  the  thorax,  and  curvature  of  the  spinal  column.  Net 
discovered  that  gymnastics  and  practicing  respiration,  not  only  removed 
such  malformations,  but,  with  them  also,  the  tuberculosis.     In  tuber-    ' 
culosis,  physical  explorations  demonstrated,  every  time,  more  or  less 
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diminished  capacity  of  the  lungs,  and  chemical  inquiry  found  nothing 
but  that  tubercle  was  at  first  a  hydrate,  which,  subsequently,  in  the 
most  favorable  cases,  might  calcify.  It  has  been  but  quite  lately  dis- 
covered that,  not  only  striking  malformations  of  the  thorax  and  curv- 
ature of  the  spinal  column  might  be  causes  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  but  tliat  even  where  this  was  not  the  case,  the  ossification  of  the 
cartilage  connecting  the  first  rib  with  the  sternum^  which,  externally, 
is  not  perceptible,  might  be  such  a  cause.  Since,  thereby,  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  becomes,  in  early  life,  immovable,  and  this  obstacle 
to  the  motion  of  the  thorax  necessarily  communicates  itself  to  the 
other  bony  parts  thereof,  the  respiratoiy  movements  are  considerably 
hindered,  and,  esp>eciall3'  at  the  articulations  of  the  ribs  with  tlie  spinal 
column,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  consequence  thereof  the  apices 
of  both  lungs  cannot  properly  be  expanded  for  the  reception  of  air, 
tlieir  air  vesicles  become  atrophied  and  hydrates  are  quite  easily  deposited 
in  them  and  tlieir  surroundings.  These,  in  pulmonary  substance 
almost  motionless,  cannot  be  absorbed  again,  and,  on  softening,  undergo 
molecular  or  fatty  degeneration,  suppuration,  etc.,  and  form  what  is 
called  tubercle  with  its  several  stages. 

The  problem  of  Tuberculosis  for  this  form,  as  regards  its  patiiologi- 
cal  side,  is  thus  solved.  With  the  rarest  exceptions.  Tuberculosis  is 
produced  by  this  ossification  of  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and  this 
is  produced  by  a  hereditary  pathological  interchange  of  matter.  This 
first  condition,  tlie  mechanical,  may  thus  be  removed  by  the  mechan- 
ical respiratory  exercises  of  the  movement  cure.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished not  only  in  this  way,  that  this  ossification  becomes  softened  and 
movable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  after  this  has  sufficiently  taken 
place,  by  this,  that  the  apices  of  the  lungs  may  again  become  perme- 
able to  air,  and  the  deposits,  which  are  already  in  a  pathological  state, 
may  even  be  absorbed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  anything  further  touching  the  results 
of  this  movement  cure,  since  the  laws  which  govern  its  employment 
may  be  deduced,  and  from  tliese  examples,  for  all  other  cases. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

§.  162. 

Neither  the  water-cure  nor  the  movement-cure,  neither  the  use  of 
electricity  nor  that  of  magnetism,  can  be  replaced  by  another  method 
of  cure,  since  they  follow  their  own  independent  laws,  specific  to 
themselves.      The  movement-cure  has  already  reached  a  point  which 
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promises  so  well  that  the  appliCHtion  of  external  irritation  by  the  eleC 
trical  induction-apparatus  will  become  aiiperfluous  in  far  more 
than  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Since,  however,  the  disturbances  of  nutrition  of  a  muscle  in  f. 
fathic  paralysis  is,  in  general,  a  secondary  phenomenon,  but  in 
fathlc  is  R  primary;    the  cessation  of  tlie  mu<u:ular  contraction  i 
neuropathic  paralysis,  on  the  contrary,  fomis  tlie  primary  phenomenoiif.  I 
and,  in  case  of  the  myopathic,  the  secondary;  we  may  thus  deduce 
therefrom    the  reciprocal    relations   between  the  tndicationB  for  the 
double  movements,  or  for  the  electrical  induction-apparatus  and  those 
similar  to  it. 

Moreover,  tlie  induction  electricity,  as  well  as  the  application  <^ 
magnetism  and  of  the  galvanic  stream,  furnish  still  further  indispcn^J 
able  aids,  but  sometimes  are  injurious  also,  on  account  of  the  specifi- 
cally changed  forms  of  the  reciprocal  action  whicli  they  can  bring  t 
pass  after  long  use.  These  belong  to  the  domain  of  Materia  Medic 
and  mention  will  be  made  hereafter  regarding  necessary  precaution! 
and  their  therapeutic  significance. 

The  new  discovery  in  this  domain,  the  use  of  the  galvanic  stream 
operates  far  more  energetically  than  the  induction-apparatuf 
galvanic  stream  produces  such  a  marked  afflux  of  blood  between  thi 
electrodes,  hence  of  material  of  subsistence,  which  may  be  eastlj^ 
increased  by  specific  nutrition  rejnedies,  etc.,  that  a  greater  future  ia  " 
Oefore  it  as  a  curative  means  than  the  school  is  inclined  to  think. 

In  the  water-cure,  the  movement-cure  and  the  galvanic  stream,  we 
oehold  three  brilliant  stars  which,  with  irresistible  force,  break  through 
the  otherwise  gloomy  chaos  of  the  physiological  school,  and  are  ever  to 
be  recognized  as  imperishable,  (since  they  are  acquisitions  based  upon 
natural  laws,)  although  they  had  their  origin  in  experiment  only,  and 
that  indeed,  in  the  first  two  instimces,  in  the  esperiments  of  men  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  professional  craft.  The  punishment  for  this  did 
not  tarry,  hut  was  quickly  applied  in  the  passionate  persecution  of  the 
water-cure,  and  the  indifferent  reception  of  the  m 


§.   163. 

The  effect  of  the  induction-apparatus  is,  however,  not  only  notJ 
denied  by  the  physiological  school,  but  is  even  used  by  it  But  in. 
none  of  their  text  books  is  there  any  direction  for  the  use  of  the  mag- 
net itself.  This  is  the  result  of  faith  in  authority,  which  seeks  no 
further:  for,  if  an  opinion  is  favored  by  a  considerable  number  of 
teachers,  then  the  scholars  acquiesce  in  that  opinion,  believing, 
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do,  that  their  teachers  must  have  very  weighty  reasons  for  so  saying, 
else  they  would  never  have  been  appointed  as  teachers.  Lest  they 
should  pass  for  revolutionary  minds  or  over  wise  boys,  they  prefer  to 
make  the  acceptation  of  the  opinions  of  their  teachers  a  duty.  By 
this  means,  all  odious  progress  is  prevented,  and  all  laborious  tests  are 
made  superfluous,  although  it  is  written,  '*  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good." 

Hahnemann  always  obeyed  this  latter  principle  and  proved  also  the 
effect  of  the  magnet  upon  man.  He  announced  that,  for  the  proving 
of  the  effect  of  the  magnet,  the  thumbs  should  be  used. 

Dr.  Streinitz  in  Gratz  has  reflected  upon  this  subject  lately  and 
gives  me  the  following  facts  which  I  can  confirm  as  correct :  '*  There 
are  many  neuralgic  affections  which  can  be  removed  most  rapidly, 
surely  and  permanently  by  the  use  of  the  magnet"  From  the  expe- 
rience that  all  magnets  display  their  greatest  eflliciency  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  he  concluded,  tliat  this  direction  must  be  also  given  to  the 
magnet  in  using  it  upon  the  sick.  For  this  purpose  a  horse-shoe  mag- 
net, holding  up  from  20  to  40  pounds  is  placed  on  a  table  in  a  direction 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Now,  as  the  effects  of 
the  North  and  South  Pole  counteract  each  otlier,  he  concluded 
further  that  only  one  pole  should  be  brought  into  use,  and  also  that 
the  position  of  the  patient  should  present  no  obstacle  to  the  reception 
of  the  magnetic  influence. 

Hence,  he  directs  his  patients  to  place  themselves  at  the  north  side 
of  the  horse-shoe  magnet  and  bids  them  touch  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  with  the  second 
joint  of  the  flexed  index  finger.  The  contra-indications  for  this  treat- 
ment are  found  in  chlorotic  and  cognate  conditions;  it  is  chiefly  indi- 
cated in  a  congestion  of  the  head  and  by  that  condition  of  the  body 
characterized  by  cold  feet.  The  success  is  established ;  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  matter  cannot  be  given  for  the  present;  though  in  the 
subsequent  paragraphs  significant  explanation  as  regards  the  reason  of 
these  phenomena  will  follow. 

Of  animal  magnetism,  Valentin  says,  "All  the  wonderful  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  describe,  as  the  results  of  animal  mag- 
netism, rest  upon  conscious  or  unconscious  deception,  to  which  even 
physicians  are  but  too  oflen  disposed." 

Would  that  men  of  science  would  duly  study  logic  a  little  bit  in 
order  to  learn  that  the  dogma  is  worth  as  little  as  skepticism.  How 
utterly  unfounded  again  is  this  opinion  of  Valentin.  With  the  help 
of  such  subjective  subtil  ties  to  deny  facts  observed  by  others,  this 
truly  is  the  occupation  of  children  rather  than  those  who  would  be 
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[timbered  among  the  learned.  Eiery  child  can  deny  a  thing,  and  to 
do  this  lies  in  the  very  character  of  the  boy,  but  to  place  somethin] 
difierciit,  or  truer  in  the  place  of  it,  for  this,  first  of  all,  an  experimental 
test  of  the  operations  of  others  is  needed,  befoi-e  one  can  indulge  in 
negative  opinions  thereupon;  for  every  opinion  must  have  an  obj< 
and  cannot  be  made  dependent  upon  subjective  ideas. 

Of  experimental  provings  of  animal  magnetism  I  add,  for  tiie  pi 
ent,  only  the  following,  ■which  T  learned  from  Dr.  v.  Gardos  in  Pesth, 
and  which  I  have  always  found  confirmed,  in  my  practice  at  least,  b^ 
the  most  favorable  results,  and  these  few  I  may  present  without  prcji 
dice  to  the  work  of  this  colleague,  a  work  which  is  about  to  appear 
soon,  while  I  may  by  these  brief  remarks  direct  the  attention  of  our' 
colleagues  to  manipulations,  which  in  many  cases  will  relieve  them  of. 
great  embarrassment.  The  use  of  tlie  Homceopathic  remedies  indi- 
cated is  not  thereby  excluded,  as  it  aids  and  makes  permanent  the  cure. 
For  the  removal  of  a  number  of  neuralgic,  spasmodic  and  similar 
atTections,  frequently  very  severe,  v,  Gardos  does  not  employ  the  usual 
manipulations  of  niagnetisers,  with  passes,  etc.,  which  only  make 
patients  ■u.-iliful,  but  kneads  (pjtnitiri),  pressing  witli  tlie  points  of  his 
fingers  upon  magnetic  points  in  the  human  frame  which  he  has  discov- 
ereti.  For  instance,  in  spasms,  neuralgia,  etc.,  which  prevail  in  the 
le/l  side,  he  kneads  with  two  fingers  of  one  hand  on  a  line  with  the 
navel,  three  lingers  breadth  from  it,  on  both  sides,  and,  wth  two' 
fingers  of  his  other  hand,  the  protuberantia  externa  ossis  occipilis  on 
both  sides.  If  these  affections  prevail  on  the  right  side  of  the  body/ 
he  kneads  the  middle  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  three  lingers 
together,  in  a  line,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  coronal  suture  on  both 
sides,  three  finger-breadths  from  the  middle,  and  the  great  fontanelle. 
The  points  for  the  so-called  cardiac  spasm  Le  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  on  both  sides,  on  the  protuberance  of 
the  left  frontal  bone  and  on  the  coronal  suture,  on  the  right  and  left 
of  its  centre  two  finger-breadths.  The  points  for  relieving  hysteria; 
spasms,  aittl  all  others  arising  therefrom,  for  instance,  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  globus  hystericus,  etc.,  are  the  supra-orbital  nerves  of  both 
aides;  here  one  must  knead  with  both  thumbs. 

Sometimes  the  cramps  and  pains,  after  these  kneadings,  vigorously 
performed,  are  more  severe  at  first,  but  one  need  not  be  frightened  oft\ 
by  that,  for  by  continuous  firm  pressure  upon  these  places  with  th« 
points  of  the  fingers,  the  cramps  are  not  only  relieved,  but  frequently, 
diey  do  not  return  again. 

Finally,  as  rcgarits  the  powerful  influe 
earth,  «-e  know  that  those  suffering  from 
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are  always  very  sensitive  to.  disturbances  of  the  electrical  equilibrium. 
For  instance,  before,  during  and  after  the  last  eruption  of  -^tna,  Feb- 
ruary, I,  1865,  the  opportunity  was  given  to  make  comprehensive 
obserN'ations  at  the  sick-bed  as  regards  unexpected  exaccerbations  on  the 
one  hand,  to  be  explained  by  no  other  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
improvement  That  these  phenomena  really  arose  from  that  agent 
was  (by  the  utter  exclusion  of  any  other  cause)  indicated  by  the 
earthquakes,  which  at  the  same  time  occurred  in  our  close  vicinity. 
It  was  highly  instructive  to  be  able  thereby  to  study  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  which  were  aggravated,  and  others,  which  were  strikingly 
improved,  and  that,  indeed,  so  suddenly  that  many  patients  could 
clearly  indicate  the  day  and  the  hour  of  eruption,  having  plainly  expe- 
rienced it  in  themselves.  In  this  relation,  the  provings  made  by 
Homoeopaths  of  the  effect  of  electricity  upon  their  own  bodies  are  of 
inestimable  worth  for  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  indication,  where 
phenomena  set  in  suddenly,  and  hence  it  seems  difficult  to  say  why 
the  results  of  these  provings  appear  only  in  the  compilations  of  Jahr 
and  are  omitted  by  Possart 

§.  164. 

I  have  always  taken  particular  pleasure  in  endeavoring,  with  all  the 
means  of  the  art  of  observation  and  of  that  of  experiment,  to  cure 
just  those  very  diseases  which  the  prevailing  physiological  school  has 
ag^in  and  again  pronounced  incurable,  and  I  have  very  often  suc- 
ceeded. My  colleagues,  to  be  sure,  shrugged  their  shoulders  in  unbe- 
lief, a  conduct  exceedingly  becoming  and  in  place,  of  course,  and 
offered  the  most  ludicrous  explanations.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  an 
example  of  this,  for  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  judgment  A  female 
patient  of  a  colleague  suffered  with  an  acute  attack  of  gout,  in  which 
the  two  hip  and  knee  joints  suffered  chiefly,  the  joints  of  the  feet, 
hands  and  fingers  less.  The  very  violent  pains  admitted  no  other 
position  of  the  body  than  the  sitting,  with  the  knee  placed  at  an  acute 
angle  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  When  the  acute  process  had  passed 
away,  and  the  patient  wished  to  try  to  change  her  posture  only  a 
littie,  she  observed,  to  her  terror,  that  she  could  not  remove  her  limbs 
fix)m  this  angular  position,  and  her  physician  declared  to  her,  that  both 
the  hip  and  knee  joints  had  g^own  fast  in  the  position  previously 
assumed  and  maintained  till  the  present;  that  they  were  anchylosed. 
After  the  patient  had  passed  three  full  years  in  this  painful  condi- 
tion in  bed,  and  her  physician  had  assured  her  that  all  the  means  ot 
art  and  science  had  been  now  used  in  vain,  to  make  these  joints  flexi- 
ble, and  that  the  patient  was  incurable^  I  was  called  in,  to  draw  the 
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cart  out  of  the  mire,  after  it  had  sunken  in  deep  enougli.  After  «1 
minute  examination,  and,  because,  liappiiy,  I  could  discover  no  injuri- 
ous medicinal  effects,  I  promised  that  the  use  of  tlie  joiats  should  be 
restored  within  a  year.  My  colleague  did  not  laugh  but  accused  me 
of  charlatanism,  without  which  no  physician  could  take  charge  of, 
incurable  caseii,  and  much  less  give  such  a  prognosis.  Irlowever,  it 
was  summer  when  I  took  tlie  patient  in  hand,  and  autumn,  winter 
and  spring  had  passed,  when  one  tine  day  this  patient  took  a  wall^ 
in  the  garden  without  a  cane.  My  colleague,  when  asked  for  ait' 
explanation  of  this  fact,  replied,  forgetful  very  likely  of  his  previout 
assertion,  that  she  might  have  walked  years  ago  if  she  had  wished  tOi 
If,  in  the  Hrst  paragraphs,  it  was  necessary  to  make  mention  of  thl 
most  common  fallacies  for  caution's  sake,  this  fores^ht  ought  also  not 
to  be  omitted  with  regard  to  such  polemical  Iricks,  which,  unhappilyi. 
we  meet  with  only  too  often  in  the  controversies  of  medical  faction^ 
since  a  gitat  number  of  learned  men  are  unable  to  see  through  them. 
To  this  end,  I  adduce  from  Schopenhauer  the  three  most  commoolj^ 
used  strategems. 

1.  Amplijicalion.  The  assertion  of  the  opponent  is  taken  in  ■ 
wider  sense  than  he  intended,  or  even  expected,  in  order  convenient^ 
to  refute  it  in  that  sense. 

Example:  A  affirms  that  the  English  excel  all  other  nations  in  thA^ 
dramatic  art.  B  fabricates  the  apparent  instantia  in  conlrariitm, 
that  in  music,  hence  also  in  the  opera,  their  acquisitions  are  trilling. 

2.  I-abricaiing  Conclusions.     One  adds  to  the  proposition  of  his 
opponent,  often  indeed  only  by  implication,  still  another,  which  w  i 
related  by  the  subject  or  predicate  to  the  former;  from  these  two  pre 
ises  he  now  draws  an  untrue  and  generally  a  malicious  conclusioi 
with  which  he  charges  his  opponent.     Example:  A  commends  ti. 
French  for  having  expelled  Charles  X.     B  replies:     So  you  wouUifl 
have  us  drive  our  king  away.     The  proposition  added  by  him,  bj^ 
implication  as  major,  being:     Al!  who  drive  their  kings  away  a 
be  commended. 

3.  The  Diversitm.     The  shifting  of  the  discussion  on  to  anoth 
subject,  to-wit:  to  some  secondary  matter,  if  necessary,  even  by  j 
Eudden  leap.     This  he  now  tries  to  foist  upon  his  opponent  in  order  b 
contend  with  him  about  it,  and  to  make  it  hie  tlieme  instead  of  tl 
original  subject     One  will  accomplish  these  strategic  diversions  moq 
skillfully  by  transferring  the  controversy  unobserved  and  gradually  loA 
£ome  subject  standing  related  to  that  under  discussion,  and.  if  possibi 
to  shift  it  over  upon  sometliing  having  actually  some  relation  t 
much  less  skillful  is  it  when  one  retains  the  subject  merely  of  thsl 
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thesis,  but  brings  other  relations  thereof  upon  the  carpet,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  hand,  e*g*^  if  one  passes  over  from 
the  Boodhism  of  the  Chinese  to  their  tea  trade,  or,  one  seizes  some 
expression  accidentally  dropped  by  an  opponent,  in  order  therewith  to 
connect  a  new  controversy,  e,  ^.,  the  opponent  uses  this  expression, 
"Just  here  lies  the  mystery  of  the  thing,"  when  the  reply  is  made, 
"  Yes,  if  you  speak  of  mysteries  and  mysticism,  then  I  am  not  your 
man." 

The  diversion  is,  of  all  tricks  used,  for  the  most  part,  instinctively 
by  unskilled  disputants,  the  most  favof ite,  and  the  most  employed ;  and 
certainly  as  soon  as  they  are  hard  pressed,  comes  forth  almost  without 
fail. 

These  tricks  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  hurried  verbal  dis- 
cussion, and,  as  regards  verbal  disputations,  Schopenhauer  even  makes 
the  following  concession :  "  One  should  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to 
abandon  his  opinion,  in  order  to  gain  time,  hoping  that  he  will  yet 
hit  upon  good  arguments  while  he  is  defending  himself  with  poor 
ones.  In  this,  however,  one  very  easily  exposes  himself  to  the  danger 
of  going  too  far,  of  maintaining  too  long  an  indefensible  position,  and 
of  finally  taking  a  firm  stand  and  —  yielding  then  to  the  evil  of 
hunim  nature — incurs  the  danger  of  defending  his  proposition  -per 
fas  et  nefas^  hence,  even  by  unfair  strategem,  clinging  to  it  as  with 
his  very  teeth.  Here  may  every  one  be  protected  by  his  good  genius, 
lest  he  be  brought  to  shame  afterwards." 

But  this  prostitution  of  the  human  intellect  one  meets  with  not  only 
in  verbal  disputes,  but  also  m  medical  literature.  Thus  the  assertion, 
for  example,  of  my  colleague,  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  belongs 
to  No.  I.  Hence  I  have  no  occasion  to  apologize  for  exposing  these 
polemical  tricks;  on  the  contrary,  they  belong,  as  we  shall  frequently 
see  in  subsequent  paragraphs,  essentially  to  the  subject  which  is  to  be 
treated  of  in  this  work. 


§.  165. 

RADEMACHER'S    SCHOOL. 

If  we  found  in  the  train  of  ideas  and  from  the  experiments  of  the 
physiological  school,  as  well  as  in  their  Materia  Medica  and  Pharma- 
codynamics (which  is  entirely  without  positive  contents)  not  a  single 
point  of  support,  prepared  either  theoretically  or  practically  for  the 
practice  of  a  Therapy  based  upon  natural  laws;  if  we  found,  on  the 
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conti-arj-,  tliat  its  asserted  riitionality  was  a  self-deception,  a  fallae^ 
and  tliat  its  Empiricism  really  re  stei!  upon  primitive  ex  peri meulsufo 
the  sick  and  false  conclusions;  if  wc  found  nothing,  moreover,  whio 
could  give  security  for  the  success  of  its  treatment;  if  we  perceivct 
on  tile  otlicr  hund,  how  this  school,  in  spite  of  its  therapeutical  an 
practical  impotence,  neglects  the  therapeutics  and  the  adlierents  of 
Rademacher  and  Hahnemann,  then  it  will  become  a  necessity,  itf 
every  respect,  to  be  acquainted  also  with  these  systems  of  Therapeap* 
tics.  That  each  one  may  judge  for  himself  on  this  point,  I  introduce 
here,  also,  the  authors  speaking  for  themselves,  and  all  the  i 
readily  since  this  Therapy  leads  us  back  again  to  the  doctrine  of  th» 
constitutions  of  the  body. 

The  author  of  the  text-book  of  the  scuailled  Natural  Science  Therspy^ 
(Rademacherian)  says  as  follows : 

"  The  use  of  observations,  hence  of  symptoms  and  processes  of* 
disease,  for  the  formation  of  symptomatic  groups  and  processes,  whidt, 
receive  a  nwnc,  as,  for  instance,  Pneumonia,  Oxaluria,  Albuminurii^, 
the  stopping  short  here  and  setting  them  up  as  the  object  of  cure,  W 
well  as  providing  a  Therapeia  against  them,  is  the  characteristic  it 
cation  of  the  crudest  empiricism,  for  it  limits  itself  to  this,  to  tracSu 
back  the  changeable  phenomena  and  changing  processes  to  ^otf' 
unchangeable  source,  and  tlius  neglects  the  search  for  tliat  law  whid|^ 
contains  the  essential  in  the  contingent,  the  necessary  in  tlie  changing! 

It  is  all  tiie  same,  whether  the  phenomena  are  discovered  by  tW. 
senses  merely,  or  with  otiier  aids;  on  the  living  or  in  the  cadaver,  or,. 
in  the  products  of  the  disease;  moreover,  it  matters  not  whether  c 
or  more  symptoms  receive  a  name,  and  pass  for  diseases,  which  w< 
discovered  by  the  mere  senses  or  by  anatomical,  chemical  or  physical 
investigations,  or  whether  merely  the  objective  symptoms,  in  th«i 
succession,  in  their  processes,  or  the  anatomical  and  chemical  meta- 
morphoses of  the  blood,  and  of  organs,  were  united  under  one  na 
as  disease  and  object  of  cure:  it  is  ever  a  crude  empiricism,  to  rest 
upon  these  phenomena,  to  set  them  up  as  objects  of  cure  and  to 
employ  medicines  against  them  or  their  processes  or  against  the 
anatomical  and  chemical  changes  of  the  blood  and  organs. 

The  text-books  of  Pathology  and  Therajxiutics  contain  a  collection 
of  remedies  hitherto  found  curative  against  forms  of  disease;  but 
which  alvt'ays  cure,  which  of  these  should  be  used  in  every  form  of 
disease,  is  more  or  less  clearly  set  forth;  and  accordingly  there  follows 
a  greater  or  less  disappointment  and  complaint  about  the  uncertain^ 
of  medical  experiences.  But  this  is  unjust,  because  crude  empiricisoi 
makes  observations  only,  but  seeks  no  law  of  experience,  and  knows 
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also  no  other  experience  but  this,  that  one  and  the  same  remedy  now 
cures  a  certain  form,  and  now  does  not  This  negative  experience  is, 
in  itself,  worth  nothing,  unless  it  leads  to  the  inference  that,  hence- 
forth, no  remedies  should  be  sought  and  used  against  forms  or  pro- 
cesses of  disease,  while  one  abandons  the  stand-point  upon  which  this 
experience  was  made,  and  thus  raises  himself  up  to  the  stand-point 
of  natural  science." 

§.  1 66. 

"  The  foundation  for  the  erection  of  an  inductive  curative  method^ 
which  Therapeutics  of  natural  science  needs,  is  the  investigation  of 
actual  curative  relations,  i,  e.y  the  mutual  relation  between  the  essence 
of  disease  and  the  curative  remedy. 

Hence  the  proving  of  a  drug  upon  the  healthy  can  lead  to  nothing, 
since,  only  on  the  sick,  can  it  be  made  clear,  under  what  external  con- 
ditions they  became  sick.  But,  from  these  perceptions  it  is  definitely 
established,  that,  in  cures  and  diseases,  the  main  question  does  not  turn 
merely  about  their  form  and  diagnosis,  i,  ^.,  about  the  localized 
processes. 

The  impossibility  of  reaching  any  result,  by  this  observation  alone, 
compels  the  physician  to  pursue  the  second  path,  of  which  the  student 
of  natural  philosophy  avails  himself,  if  the  first  gives  him  an  insuf- 
ficient or  only  probable  answer.  He  puts  a  question  to  Nature;  he 
makes  an  experiment  The  question  to  Nature  runs  thus :  what  is 
the  direct  curative  means  for  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  hand,  which, 
neither  as  regards  its  seat  nor  its  kind,  can  be  perfectly  understood 
from  the  symptoms  alone  ?  With  the  view  to  an  answer,  this  question 
divides  itself,  according  to  the  well-known  laws  of  experience,  into 
three  other  questions. 

1.  Is  the  original  seat  of  the  disease  an  organ,  or  the  blood,  or  both? 
nnd  does  the  disease  hence  need  an  organ-remedy,  or  a  blood-remedy, 
or  both? 

2.  If  it  is  an  organic  disease,  which  organ  is  primarily  aflTected  ? 

3.  In  what  manner  is  the  organ  or  blood  diseased,  and  which  of 
the  known  organ  or  blood-remedies  is  to  be  used  ?  " 

§.  167- 

"  The  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  hand  most  carefully  examined 
and  comprehended,  to  the  minutest  details,  with  all  the  aids  of  the 
diagnosis  of  forms,  the  supposition,  or  certainty,  arising  therefrom,  as 


regards  the  seat  of  die  disease,  the  similarity  of  these  phcoomena 
such  diseases,  whose  seat  and  Icind  have  already  been  found  out 
investigation,  and  finally,  die  epidemic  character,  give  the  points 
support  from  which  a  logical  hypothesis,  touching  the  sent  a 
of  die  disease,  may  be  established,  and  accoi'ding  to  which 
remedy  or  blood-remedy,  previously  discovered,  may  be  selected. 

It   is   self-apparent    that   therapeutic   experimentin; 
practice,  and  by  continuous  practice  becomes  easier;  however, 
all  tendency  to  speculation,  to  so-called  rational  conclusions,  t 
banislieil,  as  well  as  that  mysticism  which  is  known  under  the 
of  practical  tact.     Then  only  cini  that  practice  lead  to  mastership. 

The  most  essential  support,  in  this  most  difficult  and 
task  of  the  physician,  springs  from  the  consideration  of  the  ep\ 
character  in  a  therapeutic  view,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  in  whii 
it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  shorten  the  attempt  at  cure,  c 
dispense  widi  it  altogether.  It  is  an  approved  and  certain  axiom,  that^, 
many  essences  of  disease  appear  only  in  epidemic  extension,  so  that 
one,  under  various  forms  and  symptoms,  for  a  certain  period,  lasting 
moments  or  years,  attacks  a  multitude  of  men.  Hence,  if  the  primary 
seat  of  die  disease,  and  the  kind  of  the  disease  is  recognized,  in  those 
first  aflected,  then  the  instituting  of  experiments  of  cure,  for  all  suc- 
ceeding cases,  ceases;  and  the  physician  knows  with  certainty,  tiiat  he 
can  cure  all  new  cases,  widi  the  remedy  discovered,  without  any, 
with  very  rare  exceptions. 

In  old,  chronic  dii^ases,  the  previous  epidemic 
all,  always  decisive,  and,  on  this  account,  in  every  chronic  case  which 
comes  up  for  cure,  we  should  inquire  into  its  first  appearance,  as  far 
as  possible ;  it  thus  often  happi:ns,  that,  if  we  know  the  then  epidemic 
remedy,  we  know  abo  the  primary  scat  and  tlie  primary  kind  of  the 
diseased  process,  and  this  remedy  will  also  complete  the  cuif,  if  a  cure 
is  possible  at  all,  or  if  some  other  kind  of  disease  of  the  affected  organ, 
or  of  the  blood,  or  the  disease  of  some  other  organ  has  not  already, 
taken  place.  But  even  in  this  latter  case,  this  knowledge  gi' 
point  of  departure  of  the  entire  chronic  affection,  and  thus,  accoi 
to  patliologica!  data,  offers  a  more  ready  recognition  of  the  pi 
diseases  of  organs,  or  of  the  blood." 
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§.  168. 

"  The  human  organism  will  remain  in  equipoise  as  long  as  norm 
external  influences,  normal  nutritious  substances,  and  normal  atrnol 
pheric  air  arc  offered  it,  and  these  follow  a  series  of  metamorphoses  ia  j 
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normal  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  metamorphoses,  through 
the  oi^ans  of  the  living  organisms,  are  normally  accomplished.  If 
this  equipoise  is  disturbed  it  may  happen  from  the  side  of  the  nutritive 
canal,  the  air  and  the  organs.  Consequently,  the  following  may  appear 
as  objects  of  cure :  i.  Disturbances  of  the  nutritive  material  within 
the  intestinal  canal,  before  it  is  converted  into  blood,  as  well  as  dis- 
eased matter,  poisons,  parasites  introduced  with  the  blood  or  directly. 
The  latter  may  also  form  objects  of  cure  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  thev  are  accessible.  2.  Disturbances  of  the  blood,  as  the  first 
results  of  materials  of  nutrition  and  of  the  air.  3.  Disturbances  of 
organs  which,  as  integral  parts  of  the  organism,  complete  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  nutritive  materials  and  of  the  air.  Furthermore, 
those  essences  of  disease  are  also  objects  of  cure,  the  process  of  which 
may  spontaneously  disappear,  since  it  is  the  object  of  the  direct  cura- 
tive art,  not  to  treat  every  affection,  but  to  shorten  its  duration  and 
modify  its  course.  The  indirect  art  of  curing  abandons  such  cases  to 
themselves,  because  it  can  not  produce  their  direct  subsidence,  and  is 
not  in  condition  to  recognize,  and  cure,  the  essence  of  the  disease." 

§.  169. 

"  In  order  to  learn  what  may  be  known  of  the  essence  of  disease  it 
is  necessary  to  discover  what  upon  the  whole  can  be  learned  from 
the  essence  of  bodies  in  nature.  On  this  point,  chemistry  alone  gives 
us  light,  and  teaches  us,  that  we  can  find  out  nothing  except  their 
relation  to  other  bodies,  yust  so  we  know  nothing  of  the  essence  of 
disease  except  its  relation  to  certain  external  bodies  of  nature. 

The  re-agents  against  diseases  of  the  blood  are  Iron^  Copper  and 
the  Nitrate  of  Soda.  At  the  same  time,  however,  when  Iron  cures 
disease  of  the  blood,  there  are  also  various  organ  remedies  which  are 
indicated  in  preference,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Copper  and  the  Nitrate 
of  Soda. 

§.  170. 

According  to  another  author  of  a  work  upon  this,  as  he  calls  it, 
Specific  curative  method,  "  there  are  three  specific  morbid  states  of 
the  human  body,  which  characterize  themselves  by  this,  that  they 
assume  a  definite  position  as  regards  remedies. 

To  the  remedies  of  the^rst  specific  series  of  Natr.  nitric,  belong  also 
Sal  ammoniac,  Natr.  carb.  and  Natr.  and  Kali  aceticum.  Borax  and 
Venesection :  to  those  of  the  third  series  of  Iron  belong  the  prepara- 
tions of   Iron,  bitter  vegetable   astringents,  China,   Lichen  island., 


Cohimbo,   Red   wine,  Ratanliia,  with   Muriatic  acid,  Alumen,   ( 
Most  drugs  correspond  to  tlic  second  specific  state  under  the  lead 
Cuprum;  thus,  amongst  others,  Qiiicksilvcr,  Arsenic,   locline,   Calc^ 
carb.,  Sulph.,  Ipec.,  Bell.,  Op,,  Aconite,  Digitalis,  Tart,  emet,  ctK. 
There  are  also  transiiion  remedies  from  one  state  to  anotlier  and  fat 
the  combinalion  of  two  or  three  specific  states.     Venesection  is,  ; 
general,  injurious,  where  the  second  or  third  specific  states  prevail." 


"The  specific  contingent  qualities  of  specific  means  are  quite  peculia 
if  they  remove  a  disea^,  since  they  indicate  tliereby,  that  they  ha\'c  I 
greater  relation  to  the  pathological  form  than  to  specific  states,  bu 
these  cures  are  always  Hable  to  relapses  and  not  infrequently  tl 
diseases  are  made  worse  by  them. 

If,  for  instance,  Sai  ammoniac  corresponds  to  the  cure  of  diseaa 
of  the  organs  of  respiration,  it  takes  place  only  in  so  far  as  these  dia 
eases  then  represent  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  first  specif! 
state  itself  commences;  if  Digitalis  corresponds  to  the  cure  of  the  sard 
diseases,  this  only  happens  under  the  p re-do minanci.'  of  the  second 
and,  if  Iron  cures  these  diseases,  it  occurs  under  the  predominance  o 
the  third  specific  stale.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  cure  fever  and  agiM 
with  Quinine  under  circumstances  under  which  the  third  specific  staH 
does  not  appear;  a  diarrhixa,  with  Opium,  without  the  presence  < 
the  second  specific  state,  but  these  cures  are  underlain,  teniporaiy, 
relapses  follow,  more  serious  diseases,  or,  the  fever  and  ague  becoin 
aggravated,  at  the  cost  of  the  contingent  qualities  of  Quinine,  tl 
diarrhtza  at  the  cost  of  thecontingent qualities  of  the  Opium." 


"The  entire  diagnosis  rests  here,  it  is  true,  upon  the  indicatioq 
ex  juvantibus  et  noeentibus^  but  a  larger  practice  finally  decides,  as 
permits  tlie  comparison  of  several  similar  cases  occurring  at  the  sai 
lime;  and,  moreover,  as  regards  the  stationary  character  of  the  d 
ease,  certain  forms  of  disease,  as  a  rule,  only  appear  under  determini 
specific  states. 

The  inflammations  appear  in  the  time  of  the  first  or  of  the  com 
nation  of  the  first  and  second  specific  slates;  typhus  and  chronic  dis- 
eases seldom  or  only  under  the  first  specific  state;  intennittents,  for 
the  most  part,  form  a  pathological  form,  under  which  the  third  specific 
stale  npjiears  isolated,  or  the  combination  of   the  second  and  third 
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ensues.  Nevertheless,  from  all  this  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  end,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  certain  way^  and,  in  short,  we  are 
compelled  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  empiricism." 

§•  173- 

The  exclusive  measures  are  also  peculiar : 

"  I.  One  adheres,  losing  sight  of  the  pathological  form,  to  the 
relative  rank  of  the  remedy  .of  the  appropriate  specific  series,  and,  at 
the  outset,  takes  therefrom  one  which  stands  high. 

Thus  there  follow,  in  the  second  series:  i,  Tartar  emetic;  2, 
Cuprum;  3,  Mercury;  4,  Arsenic;  5,  Bismuth;  6,  Zinc;  7,  Lead; 
8,  Kali  iodat;  9,  lod. ;  10,  Calcarea;  11,  Magnesia;  12,  Sulphur;  13, 
Ip>ecac,  etc.,  and  one  takes,  for  example,  in  acute  gout,  Sublimate, 
passing  by  the  remedy  particularly  corresponding  to  this  pathological 
form,  or  else  the  benumbing  method  is  chosen.  If,  for  example,  we 
have  to  treat  a  pneumonia,  under  the  combination  of  the  first  and 
second  specific  state,  then  the  chief  object  would  be,  first  to  subdue  the 
first,  and  then  the  second  state;  hence  either  to  give  Nitrum  or  to 
bleed,  and  then  follow  with  Tart.  emet.  Instead  of  this,  we  can 
benumb  the  first  condition  with  large  doses  of  Tartar  emetic,  omitting 
bleeding  and  the  Nitrum,  or  bleed  more  copiously  than  usual  and  not 
give  the  Tartar  emet.  In  the  same  manner  remedies  of  the  third 
series  may  easily  benumb  those  of  the  first.  From  similar  relations 
compound  drugs  may  be  useful,  although  this  procedure  is  contrary 
to  rule."     This  writer  permits  resort  also  to  otiier  methods  even. 

§•  174. 

Of  the  specialities  which  Dr.  Latz  has  discovered,  I  mention  the 
following:  Diseases  of  the  bones  are  treated  like  chronic  eruptions  on 
the  skin ;  haemoptysis,  like  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  vomiting 
of  blood,  like  diseases  of  the  gastric  organs;  Syphilis  is  a  form  which 
generally  belongs  to  the  second  specific  state ;  Nervous  fever  generally 
presents  a  pathological  form,  under  which  the  first  specific  condition 
does  not  appear;  Intermittent  fever,  a  form  with  which  the  combina- 
tion of  the  third  or  second,  or  the  third  alone  appears,  and  China  cor- 
resp>onds  to  the  latter.  Chronic  diseases  seldom  present  pathological 
forms,  among  which  the  first  specific  state  appears.  Troubles,  which 
are  connected  with  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  are  very  often 
the  expression  of  the  prevalence  of  the  third  specific  state." 


In  connection  with  these  indiiiations,  Di'.  Lalz.  as  regards 
methods,  gives,  among  others,  the  fullowing  points  of  support :  "  TIte 
method  of  bleeding  is  excluded  by  the  prevalence  of  the  third  specific 
Btate.  If  too  much  blood  is  let,  the  diseases  take  0[i  the  asthenic 
character,  and  this  is  very  often  the  expression  of  the  thin]  specific 
state,  less  often  of  the  second. 

The  exciting  method  is  excluded  hy  prevalence  of  the  first  specific 
state. 

The  diaphoretic  method  is  a  supplement  of  the  previous. 

Of  the  acid  neutralizing  rneUiods,  Kali  or  Nstmm  is  indicated 
the  prevalence  of  the  first  specific  state.  Calcarea  and  Magnesia 
that  of  the  second. 

The  hismatogogical  method  is  excluded  by  the  first  specific  state. 

The  eholagogic  method  may  be  used  under  the  prevalence  of  either 
specific  state.  In  the  first,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  tartrates;  in  the 
second  or  third,  Chelidonium,  Rheum,  etc.;  Taraxacum  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  first  and  second. 

The  diuretic  method  also  comes  into  play  in  every  specific  stal 
and  it  is  advisable  in  the  first  to  use  Tart  boraxatj  in  the  other 
Levisticum,  Squills,  Juniper,  etc." 

The  dose  in  which  these  drugs  are  to  be  given,  is  that  establii 
by  the  physiological  school,  with  certain  cautions,  "in  order  to  avi 
the  casual  efTccts — vomiting  or  purging,  (.  s,,  the  requisite  medicii 
must  be  given  in  a  small  dose.  To  be  sure,  one  must  not 
extremes  here,  or  fall  too  far  below  the  normal  dose,  lest  the  cur*.] 
tive  principle  becomes  a  principle  of  folly,  \Narren  priacip.l 

"  One  begins  with  a  small  dose,  and  increases  it  gradually,  till 
has  attained  the  normal  dose.  In  this  manner  we  seek  to  accustoiaJ 
the  stomach  and  bowels  to  the  remedy,  etc  This  normal  dose  is,  fbf 
example,  two  drachms  of  Natr.  nitr,  in  six  ounces  of  water,  a  table- 
spoonfull  every  two  hours;  Cupr.  sulph.  grvj.,  Sacch.  ;  j.,  a  teaspoon- 
full  four  times  a  day;  Tr.  ferri.  acet.  aeth,  3  ss.;  Tinct,  Stramon  3  j.j 
Tinct  Opii.  3ss. ;  gtt  xlv.  or  more,  four  times  a  day." 


%■  m- 


In  this  quotation,  the  question  of  tlie  normal  dose  comes  up  alsQ^] 
and,  unhappily,  with  a  discrimination  between  a  curative  principlo 
and  a  principle  of  folly,  with  which  latter  a  thrust  is  made  at  HomoB- 
opathy,  just  as  the  physiological  school  serves  the  adherents  of  Rade- 
macher.  But  we  may  be  fully  assured  that  whenever  a  common 
place  has  crept  in,  it  had  to  be  used  on  account  of  tiie  inaipaci 
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furnish  proof  or  counter-proof,  a  dangerous  thing  for  those  who  resort 
to  such  weapons.  The  command  which  is  not  preceded  by  knowl- 
edge, the  detraction  and  using  of  slanders  which  lack  knowledge, 
these  are  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  common  occupations  of  life. 
The  most  acute  reasoning,  the  most  cutting  irony  deserves  to  be  heard, 
if,  for  their  support,  the  proof  has  preceded  them,  without  which  both 
fall  back  upon  the  giver.  That  should  not  be  forgotten  which  we 
have  proved  in  the  first  paragraphs  regarding  the  proof  from  the 
mental  association  or  from  the  domain  of  convictions  and  incompre- 
hensibilities. Party  and  science  represent  two  contradictory  stand- 
points, mutually  excluding  each  other,  as  do  faith  and  knowledge. 
To  this  decision,  throwing  a  doubtful  light  upon  learned  men,  the 
whole  machination  and  all  the  results  of  the  strife  between  the  various 
therapeutic  schools  reduces  itself,  for  which  strife,  in  the  Forum  of  Sci- 
ence, there  is  no  excuse. 

Whoever  dares  to  hold  an  opinion  of  his  own,  is  condemned  and 
declared  an  outlaw ;  this  is  still  the  custom  in  Therapeutics.  But  where 
should  we  stand  to-day  in  astronomy  if  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton, 
had  not  been  of  a  different  mind  from  Ptolemy? 

§.  176. 

Rademacher  and  his  adherents  made  at  the  bedside  the  first  practical 
perceptions,  empirical  though  they  were,  of  aetiological  relations  and 
their  mutual  relations  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  long  before  it 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  the  physiological  school  to  think  thereof 
in  good  earnest.  But  if  wc  compare  the  probable  conclusions  of  the 
physiological  school  with  the  experience  of  this,  which  might  be  called 
the  aetiological  school^  then  we  see  that  the  first,  uses  various  substan- 
ces as  drugs,  upon  the  strength  of  accidental  results  of  single  experi- 
ments, upon  the  advice  of  others,  from  tradition,  without  having  any 
kind  of  support  at  all  like  a  rule. 

The  procedure  of  this  aetiological  school  permits  us  to  infer  still 
more  than  what  lies  in  the  summing  up  of  perceptions  merely.  The 
change  of  the  genius  of  a  disease  is  a  fact  long  known;  but  the  empir- 
ically discovered  fact  of  the  connection  of  various  remedies  therewith, 
is  a  fact  newly  discovered.  This  aetiol  ogical  school,  hence,  depends,  truly 
enough,  likewise,  upon  the  occurrence  of  similar  cases,  but  it  upholds 
no  hgsty  principle  like  that  of  contraria  contrariis  curantur^  but 
offers  a  rule,  a  leading  principle,  according  to  which  it  can  practice. 
It  discovered  a  mutual  relation  of  the  outer  world  with  diseases,  and 
of  both  of  these,  with  one  single  remedy,  by  which  relation,  from  the 
PART  I.  19 


various  external  processes,  which  accompany  the  nature  of  the  pbf 
nomcna,  it  could  determine  just  tliosc  whicii  contain  the  t 
the  indication  of  its  remedies. 


§■  177- 

The  adherents  of  Rademnclier  compared  the  cases  of  disease  whid 
were  curable  with  Iron,  and  found,  that,  in  this,  the  most  various 
forms  of  disease  corresponded.     Subsequently,  again,  they  compared 
the  same  forms  at  tlie  same  place  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
but,  at  another    time,  and  found  tiiat  they  no  longer  correspoud< 
thereto.     Thus  they  discovered  by  the  eliminating  method  of  the  a 
of  observation,  tliat  the  causes  of  this  difference  could  i 
forms  of  disease  but  must  lie  outside  of  them;  and,  since  place  i 
circumstance    had    remained  the  same,  but   their   drugs  had    to  1 
changed  with  the  time  alone,  in  order  to  gain  the  same  curative  resul 
with  the  same  forms  of  disease,  tliey  concluded  tliat  sometimes  t 
causes  of  these  changes  are  different,  and,  that,  by  these  difference 
other  conditions  of  disease  must  invariably  be  brought  about 

That  this  school  interrogates  Nature,  and  by  observation  and  expeii-" 
ment  seeks  an  answer,  that  hence  its  indication  is  formed  by  the 
collection  of  ^milar  cases,  and  any  change  therein  is  regulated  accord* 
ing  to  the  result  ex  juvantibus  et  nocentibus,  this  indicates  its  stand- 
point, to  wit,  that  of  empirical  induction,  to  which  such  niles  are 
peculiar.  But,  from  the  grouping  together  of  similar  cases,  it  only 
follows  'with  mathematical  certainty,  that  a  conformity  to  rule  lies  a 
the  bottom  of  similar  cases,  but  that  this  rule  itself  is  not  thcrefag 
yet  found. 

Herewith,  hence,  their  inductive  series  of  conclusions  ceases;    ' 
that  this  school  ascribes  those  causes  to  atmospheric  changes,  etc.,  is 
an  ahsiraction,  which  points  to  a  natural  law,  and  conLiins  an  appeal 
to  search  for  it.     This  law  is  all  die  less  known,  as  even  Dr.  Latz,  J 
adherent  of  Rademacher,  as  well  as  Rademacher  himself,  has  d 
covered  that  all  did  not  depend  upon  the  speeifc  genius  of  the  d 
but  that  also  separate  forms  of  disease,  under  similar  specific  si 
but  independent  from  and  not  influenced  by  the  epidemic  genius  of 
the  disease,  are  wont  to  occur  inter-currently. 

Nevertheless  this  school  possesses  inventive  means  for  its  Therap^ 
of  which  the  physiological  school   has  shown  no  example,  as  it  wa| 
never  able  to  make  a  therapeutic  discovery  of  such  magnitude  i 
such  significance.     The  former,  hence,  ncetis  no  longer  to  rest 
the  fallacies  of  a  numerical  reiethod;  it  lays  hold  of  (etiological  c, 
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and  conditions  of  disease,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  found  such,  remains 
its  everlasting  iperit     §§.  71-81. 

§.    178. 

Rademacher  and  his  adherents,  in  order  to  establish  their  indica- 
tions, proceed  thus  according  to  the  laws  of  the  higher  train  of 
thought ,^  not  according  to  those  of  the  lower,  nor  according  to  the 
custom  of  expecting  the  return  of  similar  cases.  In  this  regard,  they 
stand  far  higher  than  the  adherents  of  the  physiological  school.  For 
the  former,  even  one  case  suffices  to  enable  them  to  conclude  from  it 
to  the  rest,  without  even  having  seen  it.  That  is  the  characteristic 
of  abstraction^  §§.  33,  89,  which  pennits  them  to  anticipate  a  law 
of  nature. 

These  conclusions^  the  disciples  of  Rademacher  can  hence  no  longer 
form  inductively,  and  their  concluding  that  herein  also  they  proceed 
inductively,  is  an  error  which  checks  their  progress. 

Not  the  repeated  occuirence  of  similar  phenomena,  but  the 
unfailing  cure  of  the  most  varied  forms  of  disease  by  a  remedy,  con- 
sequently by  specifics  at  a  definite  time,  contains  the  indication  of  a 
specific  cause;  although  they  themselves  do  not,  as  yet,  know  these 
causes,  yet  they  have  found  a  law  of  reciprocal  effect,  to  which  their 
cures  can  be  referred.  Just  as  we  did  not  know  the  foundation  of  the 
law  of  gravity,  as  long  as  its  effect  was  abstracted  from  the  reciprocal 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  within  space,  so  has  Rademacher 
also,  abstracted  a  law  of  effect  and  counter-effect,  from  similar  recipro- 
cal movements  of  external  conditions  to  diseases  within  time,  and, 
although  he  has  not  given  it  a  name  forthwith,  yet,  from  no  side  of 
science  can  any  objection  arise  which  can  attack  the  logical  propriety 
of  his  conclusions.  According  to  tliis,  he  has  founded  an  empirical 
Therapeia,  and  his  pupils  have  already  worthily  completed  it.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  practicing  physician  to  study  these  faithful  indications 
and  to  improve  them  wherever  he  observes  deficiencies. 

§•  179- 

That  to  the  adherents  of  Rademacher  the  natural  law  is  yet  unknown 
which  controls  their  therapeutic  inventive  means,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  leading  principle  wherewith  to  find  it.  They  lack 
the  unit  from  which  they  should  begin  such  investigations.  Their 
abstraction  throws  them  into  tlie  midst  of  changing  conditions  from 
which  it  seems  impossible   to  extricate  themselves.     Hence   their 
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c  bedside  rest  for  a  long  time 
iiients.  To  ihcsc,  therefore,  they  have  adhered,  because, 
tine  art  of  experiment,  thev  liavc  have  built  no  harbor.  fr( 
which,  they  could  sail.  They  labor  oflen  upon  the  high  stormy  ses, 
upon  which  ihey  ain  hold  themselves  only  wth  the  sail  and  the  anchot. 
of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoe. 

They  further  discovered  that,  even  in  chronic  diseases,  it  did  not 
rfepcnJ  upon  the  accidentally  present  form  to  estiblish  a  right  indica- 
tion, and  found,  at  the  same  time,  one  reason  thereof;  the  other  we  shall 
le-im  subsequently.  Finally  the  hints  as  regards  the  series  of  reme- 
dies;  as  regards  the  uncertainty  of  cures,  if  the  remedies  were  chosen 
from  their  chemical  relations  to  any  pathological  forms ;  as  regards  die. 
benumbing  method,  will  be  heartily  acknowledged  by  every  pracdt 
physician.  But  the  assertion  that  "  the  essence  of  disease  was  t 
a  relation  to  certain  external  bodies  of  Nature  "  is  not  clear.  For 
essence  of  all  things  is  never  grounded  in  their  relation  to  others, 
in  their  cause,  and,  if  Rademachcr  and  his  adherents  had  not  made^ 
this  false  conclusion,  they  would  also  have  been  letl,  just  by  the  sua- 
cess  of  their  Therapy,  to  the  causes  of  the  changing  epidemic  charao-i 
ter.  as  it  is  styled  by  them. 

If  we  further  compare  this  Therapy  with  that  of  the  physiologii 
school,  it  rejects  also  the  distinctions  between  purely  empirical,  em] 
ricat  and  rational  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  it  freed 
dogmatism  and  skepticism,  and  directing  itself,  bv  its  leading  p 
pies,  by  experiment  and  obsen-ation.  According  to  this  The 
diseases  are  not  mere  predicates,  but  their  idea  is  extended  by  reference 
to  their  fetiology.  This  constitutes  the  general  feature,  according  to 
the  nature  of  which  every  speci.il  disease  is  produced.  Here,  therefore, 
tlie  reality  is  already  connected  with  its  necessity,  and  therein  consists 
its  undeniable  advantage  over  the  physiological  school.  §.  149.  I  do 
not  doubt,  even  for  a  moment,  that  every  busy  practitioner,  in  those 
few  therapeutical  ndes  of  this  letiotogical  school,  will  have  percei%-ed 
many  momenta  which  explain  to  him  results  previously  inexplicable, 
and  show  him  the  reasons  of  many  of  his  failures. 

Thus,  by  way  of  comparison,  this  etiological  school  has  far  out- 
stripped the  physiological  in  Therapeutics,  and,  therewith,  also  has 
proved  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  description  of  any  pathrJogical 
form  for  the  purpose  of  a  spe4:ial  therapeia. 

The    only    misfortune,   by  no    means  to   be  underi^ted.   for    the 
Therapeutics  of  this  school,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  compelled 
make -its  experiments   first  upon   the  sick,  on  which  account  this 
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empiricism  cannot  be  fully  de£snded  on  grounds  of  utility  and  humanity 
in  every  respect,  since  there  can  be  no  remedy  offered  for  mistakes. 

§.  1 80. 

But,  if  the  question  arises,  what  is  or  wherein,  in  reality,  consists 
the  normal  dose?  no  one  from  these  two  schools  can  answer.  On 
this  point,  the  most  that  they  can  do  is  to  declare  that  the  essence  of  tlie 
normal  dose  is  authority  or  tradition.  But,  in  the  natural  sciences, 
both  of  these  factors  are  null  and  void.  If,  however,  the  adherents  of 
Rademacher,  as  well  as  their  brethren  of  the  physiological  school, 
mean  to  speak  of  a  normal  dose^  they  should,  since  their  aim  can  be 
directed  only  to  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  effect,  previously  demon- 
strate that  there  exists  also  a  normal  iutensity  of  every  form  of  disease, 
and  what  §.  120.  Since  truth  ca9  be  but  one  in  any  science,  the 
existence  of  parties  is  the  evidence  of  prevailing  ignorance  —  mani- 
festing itself  in  each  party  in  opposite  direction  only  —  so  long  as  tliey 
can  exist  side  by  side.  Each  side  certainly  possesses  arguments  in  its 
favor,  but  only  arguments  of  perception  (rat tones  cognoscendl)  for  the 
opposite  party,  §.  73,  which  cannot  be  binding  for  any  one.  We 
have,  in  the  prevalent  strifes,  within  therapeutic  circles,  nothing  but 
the  repetition  of  strategems,  fallacies  and  bravados,  as  they  were 
brought  to  view  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Galileo,  and  tiiis,  the 
teachers  of  Therapeutics  seem  to  have  forgotten.  Where  there  is 
strife  in  any  science,  the  two  arts,  that  of  experiment,  and,  that  of 
observation,  should  settle  it;  instead  of  persecuting  each  other,  the 
disputants  should  openly  join  each  other  for  the  mutual,  and,  hence 
more  prompt,  solution  of  the  contested  points. 

§.  181. 

Even  in  Rademacher's  school  a  great  error  against  the  art  of  experi- 
ment was  committed.  Both  he  and  his  pupils  had,  for  instance,  not- 
withstanding the  assertion  in  §.  166,  made  provings  on  themselves 
with  Copper,  Iron  and  Natron  nitricum,  which,  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  drug  provings  of  all  schools,  contained  nothing  new,  but,  never- 
theless, contained  one  fault,  to-wit:  they  did  not  announce,  false  to 
their  aetiological  principle,  at  what  time^  u  ^.,  to  use  their  language, 
at  what  epidemic  constitution  they  had  undertaken  them.  They  must 
acknowledge,  if  they  would  be  consistent,  that  a  physiological  proving 
of  these  substances,  thus  a  proving  upon  the  healthy,  of  Iron,  for 
instance,  at  a  time  in  which  diseases  were  curable  with  Iron,  would 
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f'^uile  different  results  than  at  a  time  in  which  ihey 
could  be  cured  with  Copper  or  Natron  nitr. 

Since  they  have  neglected  this  essential  announcement,  it  is  cleai 
that  it  never  occurred  to  them,  that  the  relations  thus  changed,  which 
diey  observed  on  the  sick,  could  have  any  influence  upon  tlie  healthy. 
This  mistake  arises  irom  thuir  assertion,  that  a  just  relation  between  a 
drug  and  die  essence  of  disease  could  only  be  found  out  empirically. 
But  on  ^vhst  account,  then,  have  they  considered  necessary,  and  under- 
taken physiological  drug  proving*? 


§.  iSs. 

One  experience  gained  by  this  school  is  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion, "  that,  in  old  chronic  disea^,  the  previous  epidemic  constitution, 
always  decides,  first  of  all,  upou^rhe  present  indication  of  a  remedy; 
hence,  in  every  case,  which  comes  up  for  treatment,  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance  should  be  learned,  as  far  as  possible,  for,  by  this, 
frequently,  if  the  tlien  epidemic  curadve  remedy  is  known,  the  primary 
seal  and  the  primary  kind  of  the  diseased  process  are  known  also,  and 
this  very  remedy  will  still  effect  a  cure,  if  a  cure  is  yet  possible,  or, 
if  ihc  disease  is  not  already  succeeded  by  another  disease  of  tlie  first 
afTfCted  organ  or  blood,  or  if  disease  of  another  organ  has  not  ensued. 
But,  even  in  this  latter  case,  that  knowledge  gives  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  whole  chronic  affection." 

Tliat  is  in  gross,  what  we  see  h^ippen  on  a  smaller  scale,  afler  strong 
or  oft-repeated  doses  of  long-acting  remedies.  First  appear  symptoms 
at  the  point  of  application,  tlicn,  of  its  reception  in  the  blood,  finally, 
the  al^t^ctions  of  the  specifically  affected  organs  and  systems  in  suc- 
cession, and,  often,  at  great  intervals,  as  we  have  obser\-ed  very  dis- 
tinctly witli  quicksilver,  for  instance.  The  only  difference  consists  in 
this,  dial  epidemic  injurious  influences,  often  after  very  many  years, 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  bring  to  view  their  continued  operation  as  a 
token  of  the  presence  of  their  results  under  various  forjns  of  disea3c, 
while  the  continued  operation  of  drugs  is  of  proportionally  shorter 
duration. 

In  this  experience  there  lies  a  very  important  momentum  for  the 
favorable  or  unfavorable  results  of  the  practical  activity  of  a  physician, 
and  for  the  art  of  his  observation.  Thus  it  is  not  sufficient  to  study 
the  specific  forms  of  reciprocal  eflects,  into  which  a  drug  enters  with 
the  organism  only  during  its  use  or  during  the  proving  of  it  on  thti 
healthy ;  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  trace  out.  at  the  same  time,  those 
specific  forms  of  reciprocal  action,  into  which  the  so-culled  epidemic 
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constitutions  enter  with  the  or^nism,  and  which  manifest  their  eflccts 
for  years  to  corpe,  since,  thereby,  tlie  more  or  less  susceptible  bodily 
constitutions  suffer  greater  or  less  changes.  In  thb  behoof,  Rade- 
macher's  school  justly  requires  of  its  adherents  to  direct  their  observa- 
tions chiefly  to  these  epidemic  reciprocal  actions,  in  order  to  strike  out 
a  path  for  the  historical  establishment  of  a  Therapeia* 

§•  183- 

For  the  sake  of  comparing  with  Homoeopathy,  the  above-given 
description  of  pneumonia  by  the  physiological  school  and  the  The- 
rapeia  presented  for  the  same,  as  well  as  for  a  closer  insight  into  the 
foundations  of  Rademacher*s  Theraj>eudcs  itself,  it  is  necessary,  also, 
to  give  full  quotations  concerning  three  forms  of  Pneumonia,  one  of 
which  is  usually  cured  by  blood-letting  and  Saltpetre;  another  by 
Iron;  the  third  by  Copper;  they  are  taken  from  a  monograph  upon 
Pneumonia  by  the  author  of  the  text-book  of  Therapeia  based  upon 
Natural  Sciences,  by  Dr.  Kissel. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   EPIDEMICS   OF  PNEUMONIA,   WHICH   HAVE   BEEN 

OBSERVED. 

"  Till  now  I  have  never  had  opportunity  to  study,  in  their  epidemic 
extension.  Pneumonias  which  are  curable  by  cubic  Saltpetre.  Even 
our  literature  treats  of  none  such,  since,  till  now,  only  the  Nitrate  of 
potash  has  been  used,  and  that  always  in  connection  with  blood-letting. 
Since,  however,  these  means  have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  cubic 
Saltpetre,  I  take  the  liberty  to  present  an  epidemic  in  which  they 
have  been  used,  and  in  which  they  have  presented  clear  indications 
of  curative  power.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  therefrom,  that 
blood-letting  is  not  injurious  in  all  kinds  of  Pneumonia,  but  only 
under  that  prevailing  at  present  which  is  curable  either  by  Iron  or 
Copper,  and  that,  hence,  the  results  given  by  Dieti,  touching  the  effect 
of  venesection  upon  Pneumonia,  hold  good  only  of  such  epidemics  as 
were  prevailing  at  that  time. 

a, — PNEUMONIAS   CURABLE   BY   VENESECTION   AND  SALTPETRE. 

In  Hufeland's  Journal  (Bd.  3  S.  441  ff".)  Schmidtmann  treats  of  an 
epidemic  of  pneumonia,  which  prevailed  in  and  about  Melle  in  1795, 
and  in  which  blood  letting  produced  effects  entirely  opposite  to  those 
occurring  in  the  pneumonia  observed  by  Dieti.  Since  the  use  of  this 
means,  and  of  Saltpetre  (not  cubic)  was,  in  fiEtct,  followed,  if  not  by 
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all,  by  nearly  all  the  criteria  of  cuie,  ^  far  as  they  could  be  knoi 
^vithout  physical  examination  of  the  lungs,  we  have  hence  i^ason 
suppose  that  this  epidemic  pneumonia  was  one  which  was  curable  1 
cubic  Saltpetre.  The  symptoms  thereof  oflered,  in  the  totality  of  t 
cases,  as  far  as  they  could  be  given  by  Schmidtmann,  without  the 
methods  of  physical  exploration  which  were  not  then  known,  a  strik 
ing  difference,  compared  with  those  of  the  now  prevailing  epidemic 
which  are  curable  by  Iron  and  Copper. 

An  acute  chill,  often  lasting  several  hours,  for  the  most  part,  opened 
the  scene,  followed  by  an  almost  intolerable  heat,  which  then  generally 
continued,  without  interruption,  to  the  end  of  the  disease.  In  some 
few  cases,  the  disease  set  in  at  once,  with  great  fever,  without  any 
chill;  sometimes,  again,  in  the'course  of  the  disease,  a  chiliy  feeling, 
alternated  with  the  fever.  Often  during  the  chill  even,  but  usually 
after  tlie  fever,  the  symptoms  of  the  chest  appeared;  in  sor 
they  manifested  themselves  only  after  the  fever  had  continued  fo 
twelve  or  even  twenty-four  hours.  In  no  case  did  I  notice  that  th^^ 
peri-piieumonic  symptoms  appeared  before  tlie  fever.  With 
patients,  the  respiration  was  more  or  less  difficult  and  oppressedjJ 
many  complained  merely  of  a  pressure,  a  tension,  a  distressing  sensa*' 
tion  of  weight  in  the  breast,  as  if  an  anvil  pressed  the  chest  together^ 
often,  but  not  always  associated  with  this,  was  an  actite,  burning  heat^ 
behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum ;  a  deep  mspiration  was  just  avi 
impossible  as  it  was  to  hold  tlie  breath,  drawn  in  as  deep  as  possible^' 
for  a  long  time.  Hence,  those  who  suffered  the  most,  found  it  veryi 
difficult  to  speak;  they  were  able  to  utter  only  a  few  interrupted  words) 
at  a  time,  as  one  does  who  has  run  himself  out  of  breath,  and  th^ 
could  swallow  dri[iks  or  medicine  only  in  small,  interrupted  draughts^ 
since  they  could  hardly  do  without  the  air  as  long  as  it  took  the  fiuids 
to  pass  over  the  epiglottis. 

With  many,  however,  the  speech  was  not  hindered.  Some 
merely  an  acute  stitch  in  one  side;  now  in  the  right,  now  in  the  left^ 
from  which  the  respiration  became  extremely  painful  and  difficult,  aa-1 
that,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  pain,  they  drew  only  short,  scanty^, 
spasmodic  breaths;  all  were  more  or  less  oppressed,  distreasedi 
extremely  rcsdess,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  duration, 
of  the  inflammation. 

Some  few  excepteil,  who  suffered  only  from  very  acute  stitches  in ,] 
the  side,  all  were  affected  with  a  violent,  tormenting  cough,  which 
very  much  increased  the  pains  in  tiie  chest  or  side,  the  oppression  and 
the  distress.     With    many,  the   cough  was,  at   first,  dry,  but   soon 
became  moist;  at  first  the  expectoration  was  like  saliva,  as  in  catarrhal 
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cough,  but  as  the  disease  inclined  to  abate,  it  became  yellovriah,  lumpy, 
puvlike.  With  many,  the  cough  was  moist  at  first,  tlie  expectoration 
coloreil  with  streaks  of  blood;  often  it  was  mere  blood;  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  llie  disease  took  on  the  form  of  hiemoptysis,  accompanied 
with  aJl  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  a  peri-pneumonia.  This 
happened  chiefly  in  the  monclis  of  September  and  October,  In  tlic 
course  of  the  disease,  in  both  cases,  both  blood  and  expectoration 
disappeared  —  this  latter  tlien  became  yellow  and  pus-like.  As  tlie 
patients  inclined  to  recovery,  the  cough  Ixcame  less  frequent  and 
milder,  and  the  expectoration  was  proportionally  less.  Since  the 
patients  were  so  distressed  and  restless,  they  seldom  lay  upon  either 
side;yet.  as  a  rule,  lying  on  the  aflected  side,  was  the  most  comfort- 
able. The  symptoms  of  the  chest,  to  wit,  the  oppression,  the  pres- 
sure, the  weight,  the  pain,  or,  the  stitch  in  the  side,  etc,  were  always 
present,  wthout  interruption,  in  the  same  degree  of  severity,  if  the 
ineuns  use<l  effected  no  remission  or  cessation.  Yet  I  have  treated 
two  cases  where  these  symptoms,  before  any  remedy  whatever  was 
used,  frequently  intermitted,  for  half  an  hour,  on  the  third  and  fourth 
days  of  the  disease.  The  hot  breadi,  which  some  writers  ascribe  to 
pneumonia,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  by  sensation,  any  more 
than  Frank,  yet  I  have  never  tried  it  with  the  thermometer.  With 
diose  whose  symptoms  indicated  a  high  grade  of  inflammation,  the 
thorax  was  scarcely  elevated  at  all,  or  very  irregularly,  now  more,  now 
less,  while  the  abdomen  was  raised,  and  moved  all  the  more  actively 
and  powerfully ;  a  proof  that  respiration,  and,  especially  die  expansion 
of  tile  cavity  of  the  chest,  was  accomplished  by  die  diaphragm. 
Many  complained  of  violent  pains  at  the  vertex,  but  others  again  did 
not.  With  many,  the  eyes  were  slightly  inflamed,  swollen,  shining,  but 
widi  many  I  observed  notliing  unnatural  in  this  respect.  With  most, 
the  face  was  hot,  deep  red,  as  if  colored  with  Cochineal,  and  with 
those  who  suffered  most  severely,  and  who  were  near  to  suffocation,  it 
'was  puffed  up  and  swollen,  as  in  men  who  are  strangled.  Yet  I  have 
also  seen  it,  in  several  cases,  pale,  lead-colored,  and  collapsed,  although 
rU  the  symptoms  indicated  the  most  intense  inflammation.  In  many, 
even  at  the  outset,  the  face  dripped  with  sweat,  without  producing  the 
least  alleviation.  Only  a  few  talked  deliriously,  at  the  greatest  height 
of  the  disease,  or  mumbled  in  a  more  quiet  manner.  Most  com- 
plained of  sleeplessness,  some  appeared  as  if  intoxicated,  and  slum- 
bered, as  one  affected  witli  apoplexy,  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the 
impeded  return  of  the  blood  from  die  brain,  to  which  a  free  passage 
^iFOUgh  the  lungs  was  denied. 
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Only  with  a  very  few,  have  I  seen  the  tongue  quite  clean;  in  moat' 
cases  it  was  dry,  covered  with  a  white  or  yellowish  mucus,  chiefly  at  ihto 
root,  and  this  coating,  in  some  cases,  was  as  heavy  as  is  ever  see 
bilious  or  mucous  fevers.  In  case  of  four  patients  who  were  ii 
most  critical  condition  of  any,  in  the  greatest  height  of  the  disease, 
the  tongue,  the  palate,  the  inside  of  tlie  cheeks  and  the  edge  of  the' 
lips,  were  covered  with  a  brown  or  black  crust,  as  is  seen  in  bad  cases 
of  putrid  fever,  and  actual  iissures  were  in  the  parts  above  mentioned^ 
in  which  the  raw  flesh  could  be  seen.  In  many  cases,  even  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue  seemed  to  be  swollen  and  puffed  up.  With' 
most,  the  taste  in  the  mouth  was  undisturbed,  like  that  in  health,  o 
mucous;  some  complained  uf  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  accompanied 
with  nausea  and  inclination  to  vomit,  though  the  disease  was  not  c 
bilious  nature,  nor  was  its  character  dependent  upon  the  bile, 
played  only  a  symptomatic,  secondary  part,  and  was  merely  an  efl 
of  the  uritation  produced  by  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  tran»i 
ferred,  by  sympathy,  to  the  biliary  system  and  tlie  stomach.  Bleeding)' 
and  the  most  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  removed  these  cai 
symptoms  as  surely  and  as  cjuickly,  as  it  can  be  done  by  the  s 
gastric  method  of  cure  alone,  when,  in  other  cases  of  disease  this  tails' 
man  of  our  time  plays  the  principal  part.  Spontaneous,  bilious 
vomiting,  I  have,  however,  observed  in  none. 

In  the  case  of  an  aged  man,  who  hud  been  formerly  a  great  drinkei 
of  wine  and  bnmdy,  but  for  some  years  had  refrained  from  this  halMtj 
undermining  his  health,  the  breath  had  an  unsupportably  putrid  odo( 
which  disappeared  after  three  venesections.  In  case  of  three  patienll 
who,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  disease,  came  near  sufTucatioDJ 
I  Anally  observed,  after  favorable  and  saving  crises  had  set  in  alreadyi 
a  very  painful  excoriation  and  inflammation  in  the  pharynx, : 
they  could  hardly  swallow;  demulcents  soon  relieved  these  troubleSii 

But  few  had  any  appetite  during  the  disease;  most  of  them  evince 
a  di^ust  for  food,  but  the  thirat  was  all  the  greater  and  more  unquend 
able.  Many  complained  of  a  distressing  jumping  and  throbbing  <rf 
the  heart.  In  no  case  have  I  noticed  the  pain,  the  tension  and  dls^ 
tension  of  the  abdomen  which  Frank  mentions.  The  stools  wei 
generally  hard,  sluggish,  inclined  to  be  constipated,  and.  in  the  heigtife 
of  the  disease,  were  exceedingly  ofiensive,  as  they  are  wont  to  be  i 
bilious  fevers.  In  some  cases  the  disease  began  with  diarrhoea,  btil 
this  soon  yielded  to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

The  urine  was,  with  some,  at  fii-st,  straw-yellow,  like  that  in  healthi^ 
but,  in  most  cases,  it  was  of  a  fiery  red,  without  sediment,  but  v 
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the  disease  approached  its  crisis  it  threw  down  a  precipitate  which,  at 
one  time,  looked  like  brick-dust  —  at  another,  like  pus. 

With  all,  the  pulse  was  abnormally  accelerated,  giving  loo  or  I20 
and  even  150  beats  to  the  minUte,  except  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
of  sanguine  temperament,  who  complained  of  inexpressible  internal 
heat,  and  whose  pulse  was  but  80  per  minute.  In  other  points  it  was 
very  changeable  and  unsteady,  and  hence,  by  itself  alone,  was  never 
considered  by  me  the  indication  for  my  doing  or  leaving  undone. 
Those  who  were  tormented  only  by  symptoms  of  pleurisy  had  almost 
always  a  full,  large,  broad,  jerking,  hard  pulse ;  as  soon,  however,  as 
peripneumonic  symptoms  were  added  to  these,  the  pulse  was  smaller, 
thinner,  suppressed  and  hard.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  peri- 
pneumonia had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  intensity,  and  threatened 
suffocation,  it  ofben  intermitted  and  was  so  small  that  it  almost  eluded 
the  touch;  the  extremities,  at  the  same  time,  were  cold,  pale  and 
almost  insensible.  In  these  cases  a  copious  venesection  made  the 
pulse  regular,  freer  and  fuller  again,  and  in  the  former,  smaller  and 

thinner. 

The  heat  was  as  great  in  this  disease  as  in  febr is  ardens  {calor 

mordax);    many  felt  almost   like   a  burning  coal,  and   the   whole 

surface  of  the   body  was   bloated.      Of  none  of  my  patients  can  I 

say  that  their  fever  was  a  Pebris  continua  continuens^  for,  with  all,  I 

observed  slight  though  only  short  remissions,  which  occurred  at  no 

particular  time.    The  exacerbations  were  usually  the  worst  towards 

night.     Some  complained  of  an  insuperable  pain  in  the  inward  parts, 

and  these  endured  the  most. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  case  of  those  who  were  near 
suffocation,  and  where  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  had  ceased,  the 
extremities  were  cold. 

In  only  a  few  cases  the  blood  drawn  by  venesection,  on  cooling 
off,  showed  no  inflammatory  buff  upon  the  surface.  With  all  others 
it  was  present,  and  of  various  thickness,  two,  three  and  even  four 
lines  thick,  and  so  tough  that  it  could  hardly  be  cut  through  with  the 
strongest  knife.  In  some  cases,  upon  the  first  bleeding,  this  coat  was 
not  seen,  but  always  appeared  with  the  subsequent  ones. 

The  continuance  of  this  disease  was  uncertain,  and  I  have  never 
observed  definite  days  on  which  the  crisis  appeared.  The  bodily 
peculiarity  of  the  patient,  the  violence  of  the  disease,  assistance  ren- 
dered early  or  late,  prop)erly  or  improperly,  had  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  disease.  When  I  was 
called  as  early  as  the  first  or  second  day,  then  often  as  early  as  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  day,  &vorable  criflea  ensued,  and  all 
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tokens  of  inflummation  ceased:  with  others,  in  whose  cases  tha 
inflummation  attained  a  higher  grade  and  had  struck  its  roots 
deeper,  or  where  my  aid  was  sought  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  day, 
or  even  later,  the  inflammation  lasted  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  eWvGUtll, 
twclflh  and  even  fourteenth  day.  Yet  I  must  say,  in  compliance  with 
truth,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  disease  took  a  turn  for  tlie  belter  spon- 
taneously on  tlie  seventl)  Jay.  The  crises  consisted  chiefly  in  general 
wann  sweat  (which  often  continued  several  days,  with  intermissions), 
in  a  yellowish  concocted  expectoration  (spula  cacta)  and  urine,  having. 
a  brick-dust  or  pus-like  sedijnent.  In  some  cases  the  improvement 
ensued  by  means  of  sweat  alone,  and,  with  the  disappsan 
inflammatory  symptoms  of  the  chest,  the  cough  also  disappeared; 
consequently  no  expectoration  ensued.  In  case  of  a  woman  who  waa 
pregnant,  and  who  was  attacked  with  spitting  of  blood  and  all  llie 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  peripneumonia,  and  whom  I  was  obliged 
to  bleed  copiously  Ave  times,  all  the  cough  disappeared,  and  the  dis- 
ease resolved  itself,  on  the  twelfth  day,  merely  by  a  hypostatic  urioea 
In  no  case  liavc  I  observed  a  critical  diarrhoea  at  the  crisis  of  the  dii 
Nor  were  any  of  my  patients  affected  with  critical  hemorrhages,  bufi 
I  knew  of  a  young  peasant,  who  had  entrusted  himself,  when  sufferin|f 
with  a  most  violent  attack  of  pneumonia,  to  the  curative  powers  of 
nature,  where  the  crisis  occurred  on  the  ninth  day,  with  an  extremely, 
copious  spitting  of  blood,  and,  what  is  remarkable  in  tlie  case,  his 
lung^  ever  afterwards  were,  to  all  appearances,  perfectly  healthy. 

Of  sixty-eight  patients  whom  I  treated  in  this  epidemic  two  only  died,, 
the  one  a  woman,  68  years  old,  on  the  15th  day,  and  tlie  other  a  man,  58 
years  of  age,  in  the  seventh  week,  with  hectic  symptoms.  Tlie  other 
sixty-NX  patients,  as  far  as  I  now  know,  have  entirely  recovered,  without 
any  consecutive  disease.  Only  twelve  of  tliesc  were  women,  the 
others  were  all  men  from  eighteen  to  sixty-six  years  of  age;  the  most 
of  them  were  strong  healthy  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Children  I 
have  never  seen  affected  witli  tliis  disease.  Several  of  these  patients 
had  had,  some  weeks  before,  a  catarrhal  cough,  which  they  had- 
neglecCedi  others  had  previously  suffered  with  frequent  attacks  of, 
pteurilis  occulta.  Although  the  appearance  of  tliese  patients  indi- 
atted  lungs  affected  with  tubercles,  yet  the  disease  took  a  favorable 
course,  and  the  symptoms  of  tlie  occult  inflammation  disappeared  with 
those  of  the  phlegmonous.  In  one  case  only,  rheumatism  of  th« 
knees  occurred,  after  the  appearance  of  which  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  vanished  at  once.  Although  two  of  th« 
women  were  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  yet  no  pre-, 
mature  birth  followed  the  violent  fever,  and  the  necessarily  copious- 
bleedings,  and  "       '     "i  went  on  favorably  with  their  pregnancy.     In 
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one  case,  dropey  of  the  skin  and  the  chest  occurred  at  the  same  time 
with  the  pneumonia,  and  yet  the  patients  fortunately  recovered.  The 
recovery  was  almost  incredibly  rapid  after  this  violent  disease ;  several 
patients  from  whom  I  took  from  forty  to  sixty  ounces  of  blood,  per- 
formed their  usual  duties  widiin  two  or  three  weeks  again  without 
any  difficulty." 

§.  184. 

d. — ^PNEUMONIA   CURED   BY   IRON. 

"  The  epidemic  pneumonias  observed  by  me,  which  were  curable 
with  Iron  occurred  between  December,  1847,  and  September,  1848, 
and,  during  the  epidemic  of  a  changed  character,  which  followed  the 
former,  three  more  cases  of  the  former  kind  appeared.  Twelve  of 
these  cases  were  also  connected  with  hepatic  complaints,  which  were 
then  prevailing  epidemically,  and  which  were  curable  with  Nux 
vomica  water.  In  the  succession  of  cases  there  was  no  increase  or 
decrease  to  be  observed,  so  that  it  seems  that  the  intensity  of  any 
separate  case  depended,  not  upon  epidemic,  but  upon  individual  causes. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  precursory  symptoms  often 
appeared  for  several  days,  which  consisted  in  a  sense  of  weakness, 
lassitude,  headache,  diminution  or  loss  of  appetite, and,  with  children, 
sometimes  in  vomiting.  The  chill,  which  always  occurred  in  the 
evening  was  sometimes  only  a  creeping,  but,  at  others,  and,  generally, 
a  shaking  chill;  however,  it  never  lasted  long,  half  an  hour  at  the 
longest,  and  was  never  very  severe.  The  succeeding  heat  was  varia- 
ble in  the  same  degree;  sometimes  quite  moderate  and  decidedly 
remitting  in  the  morning,  sometimes,  and  generally,  continuous  but 
seldom  burning.  Though  the  skin  of  the  patients  felt  hot,  when  it 
was  first  touched,  yet  this  impression  ceased,  under  contact  of  several 
minutes  duration.  Usually,  even  with  the  accession  of  the  chill,  or 
heat,  or  soon  after,  never  before,  the  patients  complained  of  oppression 
of  the  chest,  cough  and  stitches  in  the  side,  which  in  some  cases  con- 
tinued or  even  increased  in  violence,  but  in  other  cases  became  more 
moderate  and,  in  the  earlier  days,  were  endurable.  It  depended  upon 
this,  whether  the  patients  sought  help  early  or  waited  till  these  pains 
became  insufferable.  The  dyspnoea  especially,  the  most  important 
symptom  for  the  patient  and  the  most  annoying,  varied  much ;  I  have 
never  seen  it,  however,  increase  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  till  it 
amounted  to  a  sense  of  suffocation,  as  in  the  pneumonia  curable  by 
coppei.     The  oppression  was  quite  endurable  in  the  first  days,  and 
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increiised  gradually  when  exudation  look  place.  The  stitches  were  | 
now  in  the  right  side,  now  in  the  left,  but  generally  in  the  latter.  I  I 
never  observed,  in  these  cases,  pressure  under  the  sternum  or  a  feeling  I 
of  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  chest,  as  in  pneumonia  curable  by  Copper,  I 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  patients  curable  by  Iron,  did  not  suffer  ao-\ 
much  as  those  curable  by  Copper.  The  other  symptoms  of  a  general  I 
sickness  were  trifling  at  first;  nC  times  patients  complained  of  some  1 
pain  in  die  forehead;  confusion  of  the  head  or  a  feeling  of  stupidity,  1 
slight  pains  in  the  limbs  and  lassitude.  Even  the  complications  with  I 
affections  of  the  liver  produced  no  further  objective  phenomena.  The  I 
tongue,  In  simple  cases  of  pneumonia,  as  also  under  the  above-men-  1 
tioned  complication,  was  mostly  either  quite  clear  and  bright  red  or  1 
had  a  thin  yellow  coat.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  the  tongue  was  1 
sometimes  dry  in  severe  cases,  and,  in  more  aggravated  cases,  it  some-  I 
times  had  a  dark  brown  coat,  before  the  use  of  the  Iron.  A  thick  I 
yellow  coated  tongue  I  generally  observed  only  where  there  was  an  I 
acid  state  of  the  intestinal  canal;  this  required  Natrum  carbonicum,  1 
after  the  use  of  which  it  disappeared  in  a  day.  The  appetite  failed  I 
entirely  at  flrst,  hut  gradually  rallied  again  after  one  day's  use  of  die  I 
remedy.  ^  There  was  more  or  less  thirst,  but  it  was  never  very  severe.    I 

The  color  of  the  face  was  not  changed  in  the  slighter  ca.<ies,  but,  in  ] 
Che  more  severe,  it  was  always  pale:  a  few  times  only  I  found  the  con-  ■ 
junctiva  yellow  in  connection  with  hepatic  complications.     The  fea- 
tures underwent  no  change  in  slight  cases,  but  in  the  severer,  the 
change  appeared  very  early.     In  children,  tlie  eyes  sometimes  grew 
dim  after  a  few  hours,  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  they  lost  their  sensiti 
ness  to  light,  Che  eyelids  dropped  as  if  paralyzed  and  the  chddrea   | 
could    not  raise   them.     In   adults,  the  countenance  coU.ipsed  till  it 
became  hippocratic  after  several  days,  or  assumed  an  apathetic,  settled,   , 
drowsy  expression;  in  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  dyspnt^  I 
reached  a  high  degree,  it  expressed  anxiety  and  restlessness.     The  f 
speech  corresponded  entirely  to   these  various  circinn stances.     The  ^ 
palates  of   all    the    patients  were  either  a  clear,  yellowish  or  dirty, 
white.     With  children  under  two  years  of  age  they  were  wrinkled,  . 
and,  together  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  inner  mouth  had  quite  j 
the  color  of  newly  fallen  snow. 

The  skin  felt,  as  already  stated,  hotter  at  one  time  and  cooler  at  J 
another;  at  sdll  another  time  its  heat  varied  but  little  from  the  normal  | 
temperature;  it  was  never  continuously  burning  hot,  but  was  ne 
cool  and  moist  as  in  pneumonia  curable  by  Copper.     The  pulse  was    I 
from  8o  to  240  in  adults,  and  was  generally  small,  thin  or  soft,  empty; 
sometimes  apparently  full  and  jerking.     Its  fullness  disappeared  under 
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moderate  pressure.  I  have  never  observed  a  truly  full  and  hard  pulse. 
In  children  under  two  years  of  age  it  was  thready,  fleeting,  not  to  be 
counted.  Several  times,  in  very  severe  cases,  it  intermitted.  During 
the  first  nights,  the  sleep  of  the  patients  was  very  restless  and  they 
frequently  had  distressing  dreams. 

The  stools  were  consistent  and  brown  in  pure  pneumonia;  when 
complicated  with  hepatic  troubles  they  were,  sometimes,  of  the  same 
character,  but  frequently,  also,  diarrhoeic,  and  of  a  gray  or  bright  yel- 
low color.  The  urine,  in  pure  pneumonia,  was  of  a  bright  yellow  or 
gold  color,  clear  or  turbid,  but,  in  case  of  the  above  mentioned  compli- 
cation, usually  of  a  Madeira-wine  color  or  reddish,  clear  or  turbid.  In 
both  cases  it  had  a  feeble,  sour  re-action  sometimes;  at  others,  it  was 
neutral  or  alkaline. 

The  respiration  was  affected  in  the  most  various  degrees;  in  the 
lighter  cases  it  was  hardly  more  frequent  or  shorter  than  in  the  normal 
condition,  and,  only  when  attempting  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  did 
the  frequency  of  the  respiration  increase  for  a  short  time,  together  with 
the  sense  of  pain.  In  the  severer  cases  it  was  often  very  short  and 
frequent,  sometimes,  however,  but  little  changed,  and  these  were  the 
cases  in  which  the  patients  were  not  conscious  of  their  condition. 
Children  under  two  years  groaned  and  sighed,  as  early  as  the  first 
two  days,  and  their  respiration  was  extremely  short  and  frequent,  so 
that  they  were  not  able  to  take  the  breast.  At  first,  the  cough  was 
seldom,  but  increased  somewhat  during  the  period  of  exudation  and 
during  the  absorption  produced  by  the  remedy;  tlie  cough  was  annoy- 
ing, only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dyspnoea  had  attained  a  consider- 
able height.  The  expectoration,  at  first,  was  usually  entirely  wanting; 
in  the  lighter  cases,  during  the  exudation,  it  became  tough  and  of  the 
color  of  mucus;  in  severer  cases  it  assumed  a  rust  or  chocolate  color, 
intermixed  with  streaks  of  blood.  The  use  of  the  remedy  soon 
removed  this  latter,  and  thereupon,  it  became  of  a  mucous  color  again, 
of  globular  form,  and  was  easily  detached,  though  it  was  never  dis- 
charged in  copious  quantities. 

Percussion  gave  a  dull  sound  in  all  cases,  even  before  exudation 
took  place,  and  usually  at  the  posterior  wall  of  the  chest,  and  in  the 
axilla. 

Auscultation  gave, in  the  beginning,  an  indistinct,  feeble  or  murmur- 
ing sound,  either  alone  or  accompanied  at  the  same  time  or  soon  after, 
with  a  crepitant  rdle;  or,  if  pleuritis  were  present,  a  friction  sound 
immediately  manifested  itself.  Only  once,  at  the  beginning,  Hid  I 
observe  a  whistling  and  snoring  in  the  right  lung,  in  a  very  slight 
degree;  this  disappeared  within  two  days,  and  thereupon  these  symp- 
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toins  presenteil   themselves   in    the   left  lung,     Crepiiation  occurr 
either  on  the  first  or  the  second  day;  in  one  case  only,  which  begss 
with  typhus  symptoms,  did  it  ppjjear  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  dis 
From  the  third  to  the  fifth  dny,  moie  seldom  on  the  sixth,  as  ab 
the  case  just  cited,  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  sei 
which,  under  the  use  of  the  remedy,  disappeared  entirely  in  a  day,  «^ 
at  the  furthest,  within  three  days. 

The  duration  of  the  pneumonia,  in  sixteen  patients,  was  from  thre 
to  nine  days,  an<l,  in  three,  which  were  complicated  ^vith  symptom^ 
of  typhus,  from  ten  to  sixteen  days.  In  eighteen  cases  the  result  v 
complete  recovery,  and  in  one  case,  that  of  a  child  six  months  old,  il 
was  death,  I  was  called  upon  to  save  this  child,  who  also  sutlereel 
from  the  epidemic  hepatic  affection,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  ( 
It  died  on  the  ninth  day,  in  the  stage  of  undissolved  red  hepatizatioiit 
Sequelae  never  occurred.  The  ages  of  the  patients  were  from  threl 
months  to  eighty  years. 

If  the  drug  was  used  in  the  first  days,  the  phenomena  were  r 
gated  at  once,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  which  v 
dccidedJy  shortened.  If  the  remedy  was  not  used  till  the  third  day, 
symptoms  of  exacerbation  had  already  set  in,  such  as  are  peculia 
the  natural  course  of  the  disease  before  the  occurrence  of  cxudatioBi 
as,  for  instance,  persistent  unconsciousness,  sopor,  manifest  decrease 
of  muscular  force,  sliding  down  in  the  bed,  quiet  delirium,  rolling  a 
the  eyes,  insensibility  of  tlie  pupils,  and  convulsions, 
activity  of  the  senses,  and,  in  case  of  children,  of  ci 

The  duration  of  the  cure,  when  commenced  within  the  first  thrnj 
days,  was,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  individual  case,  two,  three^ 
five  and  seven  days;  in  one  case,  with  typhus  phenomena,  it  was  thjp- 
teen  days;  if  the  treatment  commenced  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighdl 
day,  it  continued  two,  three,  four  and  five  days,  and.  In  one  case  c 
pneumonia  typhosa,  nine  days. 

The  criteria  of  the  cure,  the  duration  of  which  depended  solely  upoB 
the  early  use  of  the  remedy,  announced  themselves  by  the  shortening 
of  the  duration  of  the  disease,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  natural' 
course  of  pneumonia,  and  also  by  the  prompt  and  constant  removi 
of  pathological  phenomena,  by  the  absence  of  exacerbations,  togethcf 
with  the  so-called  crises,  and  by  the  absorjjtion  of  the  exudation  alreadj 
deposited,  or  by  the  prevention  of  its  occurrence.  The  general  feelinf 
of  the  patient  first  improved  in  such  a  manner  that  he  often  felt  that! 
he  was  better  before  the  objective  signs 'corresponded  therewith.  Tli* 
heat  of  the  skin  was  diminished  on  the  fii*st  day;  the  pulse  sank  a 
the  remedy  had  been  in  use  twenty-four  hours,  from  140  to  80,  from 
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fixwn  lOO  to  (56;  the  thin  and  empty  pulse  became  somewhat  full;  the 
jerking  pulse  quiet  and  regular;  the  muscular  powers  increased  after 
the  first  day;  the  stitches  disappeared  in  from  one  to  three  days;  the 
appetite  was  partially  restored  after  the  first  day ;  the  thirst  was  less  or 
disappeared  entirely.  This  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  was  hence 
quite  different  from  the  natural  course  of  pneumonia,  in  which  they 
persistently  increase  till  hepatization  occurs,  and  then  suddenly  cease. 
Dietl  remarks  this  especially  as  regards  the  pulse,  while  I  have  observed 
several  times  that  the  pulse,  which,  by  reason  of  the  effect  of  the  rem- 
edy, fell,  during  the  exudation,  from  eighty  to  sixty,  rose  again  to  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  ten  after  absorption  ensued,  and  during 
the  rapid  absorption  produced  by  the  drug. 

The  remedy  consisted,  in  pure  pneumonia,  in  the  daily  exhibition 
of  an  ounce  of  the  acetic  tincture  of  Iron,  prepared  after  Rademacher's 
directions ;  in  cases  complicated  with  hepatic  disturbances,  one  and  one 
lialf  drachms  of  Nux  vomica  water  were  used  at  the  same  time,  which 
sufficed  to  cure  these  epidemic  hepatic  affections, then  prevailing." 

§.  185. 

C, — ^PNEUMONIAS   WHICH   WERE   CURED   BY   COPPER. 

"All  the  cases  of  pneumonia  which  fell  under  my  notice,  from  the 
middle  of  September,  1848,  to  July,  1850,  with  three  exceptions,  were 
curable  by  Copper.  Their  number  was  ninety-three.  Thirteen  of 
these,  since  even  these  forms  always  underlay  the  epidemic  character, 
were  complicated  with  an  affection  of  the  liver,  curable  by  Chclidoni- 
um,  sixty-eight  were  pure  pneumonias  and  twelve  were  complicated 
with  liver  disease,  curable  with  Nux  vomica  water.  At  one  time  they 
presented  the  picture  of  pneumonia  more  clearly,  at  another,  the 
results  of  physical  examination  of  the  chest  showed  a  complication  of 
pneumonia  with  bronchitis.  The  intensity  of  the  individual  case 
varied  as  with  all  epidemic  diseases;  yet  I  could  not,  on  the  whole, 
observe  any  marked  increase  or  decrease  of  it,  so  that  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  justified,  that  the  intensity  was  somewhat  individual  and 
not  dependent  upon  the  epidemic  character. 

Before  the  febrile  affection  set  in,  some,  though  but  few,  had,  for 
several  days  previous,  a  cough  without  expectoration,  which  was  not 
very  troublesome,  or  they  had  diarrhoea,  and  this,  indeed,  occurred  not 
only  at  the  time  of  the  prevailing  hepatic  affection,  but  also  in  the 
pure  pneumonias.  Afterwards  a  severe  chill  always  occurred  in  the 
evening,  which  was  commonly  a  shaking  chill,  and  very  seldom  was 
PART  I.  20 
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a  mere  cold  creeping  over  the  back.  This  was  foHoweil  by  a  severe 
burning  heat,  after  an  hour  or  more,  which  either  continued  undimin- 
ished till  morning,  or  made  but  a  very  trifling  remission. 

The  patients  complained  cither  of  stitclies  in  one  side  or  pressure 
under  the  breast-bone  or  of  nothing  whatever.  The  stitches  were  for 
the  most  part  felt  on  the  left  side,  and  on  the  right  side  imt  eighteen 
times.  Sometimes  they  appeared  only  witli  tlie  cough,  not  on  deep 
inspiration,  though  usually  this  latter  was  not  possible  on  account  of 
the  acute  pain.  Sometimes  the  patients  did  not  complain  at  all,  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth  day,  and  only  afterwards,  for  the  first  time,  the 
pains  set  in  with  greater  or  less  violence.  Children  under  three  years 
naturally  ni.ide  no  complaints,  and  auscultation  alone  could  determine 
the  seat  and  character  of  the  form  of  the  disease.  The  stitclies  thein- 
Bclves  by  no  means  corresponded  to  the  affection  of  the  lungs,  for 
sometimes  this  latter  was  observed  on  the  very  first  day,  and  tlie  former 
were  lacking,  or,  vice  versa,  the  stitches  were  present  while  ausculta- 
tion announced  nothing  abnormal.  In  cliese  cases,  however,  even  at 
the  very  outset,  percussion  gave  a  sound,  in  a  circumscribed  portion, 
duller  than  in  the  healthy  side,  usually  in  the  posterior-inferior  part  of 
the  thorax,  or  in  the  axilla.  But  even  if  the  disease  extended,  as  it 
did  several  times  before  tlie  use  of  the  Copper,  from  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  to  the  right,  I  never  observed  stitches  in  both  sides,  but  only 
in  the  left.  Sometimes  the  patients  cojnplained  of  stitclies  in  the  side 
and  pressure  under  the  breaat-bone  at  the  same  time,  and  these  were 
the  severest  and  most  dangerous  cases.  Sometimes  complaint  was 
made  only  of  the  tatter,  and  even  then  tlie  attack  was  severe.  Then, 
eitlier  at  lirat,  or  in  course  of  the  disease,  shortness  of  breath,  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest  or  a  sense  of  suflbcation  was  associated  therewith, 
and  these  symptoms  often  came  on  so  suddenly  and  so  violently  that 
the  patients  could  remain  only  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  arms  of  their 
attendants,  thinking,  the  while,  that  they  should  suffocate,  since  they 
could  draw  notliing  but  short  and  hasty  respirations.  In  thei>e  cases, 
I  found,  on  auscultation,  only  a  litde  sibilant  rhonchus  in  one  or  both 
sides  of  tile  chest,  together  with  an  indistinct,  feeble  respiratory  mur- 
mur, and  always  a  pale,  dingy,  collapsed  countenance. 

Sometimes  their  sufferings,  in  the  first  eight  days,  appeared  so  slight 
to  the  patients,  and  free  from  danger,  that  they  sought  no  help  till 
quite  suddenly  this  danger  of  suffocation  set  in,  and  compelled  them 
to  seek  for  help  as  soon  as  possible.  With  adults,  w!io  presented  to 
the  ear  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis,  or  of  brojicho-pncumonia,  tliere 
were  sometimes  no  complaints  about  stitches  or  pressure;  but  only 
the  general  complaints  were  made,  about  the  general  febrile  symptoms. 
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such  as  lassitude  and  headache.  The  former  was  always  considerable, 
the  latter,  except  when  complicated  with  liver  affections  curable  by 
Chelidonium,  was  trifling  and  in  the  frontal  region. 

Pain  in  the  belly  was  only  complained  of  sometimes  under  hepatic 
complications,  never  in  pure  pneumonia.  In  case  of  acidity  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  there  w(is  also,  sometimes  in  the  outset  of  the  disease, 
vomiting  of  quantities  of  sour  or  bitter  tasting  mucus,  at  times  of 
lumbrici  even. 

Appetite  was  always  wanting,  and  thirst  for  cool  drinks  was  con- 
siderable. The  color  of  the  face  was  generally  of  a  dull  grayish  hue, 
dirty  light  gray,  seldom  reddened.  The  features  remained  normal,  at 
first,  if  there  was  no  severe  pain  in  the  side,  or  oppression  of  the  chest 
Only  a  few  times  did  I  obser\'e  in  the  evening-exacerbation  a  deep 
red,  heated  looking  face,  and  brilliant  eyes. 

Nose-bleed  occurred  only  once  on  the  right  side,  and  that  under 
hepatic  complications  curable  with  Chelidonium. 

The  tongue  had  generally  a  thin  yellow  or  whitish  coat,  and  was 
moist;  it  was  less  often  dry,  cracked  and  brown.  Sometimes  it  had 
a  thick  yellow  coat,  without  the  presence  of  acidity  in  the  intestinal 
tract,  just  as  is  also  the  case  in  pure  pneumonia.  If  this  coating,  how- 
ever, were  present,  and  the  patients  complained,  at  the  same  time,  of 
nausea  and  bitter  or  sour  taste,  there  was  then  always  an  acid  state  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  These  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  cases  in  which, 
sometimes,  the  febrile  affection  began  with  vomiting,  so  that  if  the 
stitches  in  the  side  and  the  objective  chest  symptoms  were  lacking,  one 
was  entirely  unable  to  suspect,  much  less  to  recognize,  the  presence  of 
pneumonia,  till  the  progress  of  the  disease  made  the  matter  obvious 
to  the  senses. 

The  palate  was  always  red,  only  shading  off  into  dirty  yellow  or 
white.  I  have  never  seen  it  as  white  as  in  pneumonia  curable  with 
Iron. 

The  skin  was,  at  first,  dry  and  burning  hot,  but,  as  the  disease  pro- 
gressed, it  eitlier  became  moderately  warm,  dry  and  flaccid,  or,  sweat- 
ing and  cool,  especially  at  tlie  extremities. 

The  sweats  were  moderate,  sometimes  clammy,  and  often  smelt 
very  sour.  They  usually  set  in,  when  the  disease  was  left  to  nature 
from  six  to  eight  days;  I  never  saw  them  under  the  use  of  the  rem- 
edy from  the  first  to  the  third  day,  but,  in  tliat  case  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  gradually  remitted,  and  no  new  ones  were  added  to  them. 
If  one  should  call  those  sweats  critical,  the  assertion  would  lack  every 
evidence  of  truth,  for,  with  the  commencement  of  this  sweat,   the 
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patients  did  not  improve,  but  felt 

were  also  worse,  as  the  objective  pli 

The  pulse  was,  in  most  cases,  s 

cbildren.  often   thready.     Sometimi 


and  not  only  ao,  but  t 
demonstrated. 
11,  thill,  empty,  soft;  in  case  o 
jcrlcing  and  soft;  somOi 


times  moderately  full;  never  lealty  full  or  hard.     It  was  always  quitQ 
compressible,  though  the  connbination  of  the  jerking  and  niodcratclw 
full  pulse,  made  it  seem,  at  the  beginning,  as  tf  this  might  not  1 
the  case.     In  one  case  the  pulse  intermitteii  at  the  sixtli  or  tenth  h 
With  adults  its  frequency  was  from  loo  to  140;  with  children,  niiio 
ning  up  even  to  Z20.     The  more-frequent  it  was,  the  smaller  b 
thinner  it  felt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  more  compressible. 

The  stools  were  sometimes  of  normal  consistence,  and  occurr 
every  day,  or  every  two  days.     In  one  case  there  was  no  stool  for  fi 
(lajs.     But,  generally,  there  was  disposition  to  diarrhcea.  o 
less  diarrhcea  was  actually  present.     Usually  this  set  in  from  the  third 
or  fifth  day,  if  the  disease  had,  to  that  time,   been  left   to  natut&l 
These  diarrhocic  stools  generally  occurred  three  times  daily,  thou^ 
sometimes,  especially  with   children,  as  often  as  twenty  times. 
one  time  they  were  pappy  and  faecal;   at  another,  watery  or  slimy^ 
In  pure  pneumonia  their  color  was  always  brown;  but,  under  hepatic 
comptications,  often  bright  yellow;  and,  in  cbildren,  white  or  whitish 
yellow.     The  urine  always  had  a  sour  rc-action;  in  one  case  only  was 
it  neutral,  and,  in  this  case,  there  was  some  clironic  affection  of  dic;] 
chest.     Its  color  was  usually  that  of  straw,  or  somewhat  darker; 
dom  light  yellow,  like  old  wine,  and,  only  a  few  limes,  blood  i 
When  it  was  first  passed,  and  was  yet  warm,  it  was  clear  and  tntn^ 
parent,  or  merely  wheyey  or  cloudy,     Afler  standing  for  some  timq 
sometimes  even  for  an  hour,  it  usually  became  turbid  and  frequenllj 
deposited  a  fine  reddish  sediment,  clinging  to  the  vessel,  and  coneii 

When  the  disease  was  complicated  by  afiecdoiis  of  the  liver,  cuM 
ble  by  Nux  vomica  water,  the  urine  was,  at  first,  in  several  cases,  0 
a  Madeira  wine  color,  but  became  of  a  bright  yellow  after  one  1 
more  days,  and  deposited  its  sediment  only  after  cooling, 
fiocculent  sediments,  with  bright  yellow  turbid  urine,  I  have  onljq 
obser\'ed  a  few  times. 

The  respiration  was,  at  first,  usually  quiet  and  without  pain,  tinles 
too  deep  a  breath  were  drawn ;  sometimes,  however,  it  was  shor^^ 
anxious  and  painful  at  once;  sometimes  also,  as  aliove-mentioned,  1 
sensation  of  suffocation  was  present  or  set  in  suddfnly  somewha 
later.  On  the  second  day.  however,  it  frequently  happened  that  it 
became   quick,    short,    panting    or    rattling,    groaning    or    sighinj 
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especially  with  children.  Sometimes  it  was  loudly  snoring,  with  a 
thick  hoarse  voice.  This  aggravation  occurred  sometimes  not  before 
the  fifth  or  eighth  day,  if  the  disease  were  left  to  itself. 

The  cough  was  at  first  seldom,  trifling  and  attended  with  no  expec- 
toration or  a  scanty,  thin  mucous  one.  As  soon  as  the  remedy  began 
to  produce  a  palpable  improvement,  the  cough  was  stronger,  not 
much  more  frequent  and  brought  up  thick  mucous  sputa.  At  first,  it 
had  a  whooping  sound,  later  a  rattling.  With  litde  children,  it  was 
known  by  this  alone,  that  the  expectoration  had  undergone  a  change, 
for  generally,  as  is  known,  they  swallow  what  they  raise.  Only  in 
the  worst  cases  was  the  expectoration  rust-colored  or  mixed  with 
blood. 

The  results  of  auscultation  and  percussion  were  as  follows: 

Sometimes,  at  the  very  first,  abnormal  sounds  were  noticed,  and  a 
dull  tone,  sometimes  not  till  the  second,  or  even  the  seventh  day. 
Usually  the  sound  on  percussion  was  then  dull,  even  though  no  abnor- 
mal sounds  were  to  be  heard.  Mostly  the  left  side  was  affected,  cor- 
responding to  the  seat  of  the  stitch ;  sometimes  both  sides  were  diseased 
from  the  first,  or  the  affection  extended  itself  in  its  prog^ss  from  left 
to  right.  In  one  case,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  under  very 
intense  general  symptoms,  only  very  insignificant  physical  phenomena 
were  observed,  that  is,  only  a  dull  sound  and  a  murmuring  respiratory 
sound. 

Percussion  always  gave  a  dull  tone,  even  then  when  no  abnormal 
sounds  were  to  be  observed.  This  tone  was  generally  observed  poste- 
riorly and  under  the  axilla,  less  frequently  also  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  chest 

The  results  of  auscultation  consisted  in  a  murmuring  respiratory 
sound,  in  crepitation,  bronchial  respiration,  in  vesical  rdle,  sibilant  and 
mucous  rhonchus  and,  when  connected  with  pleurisy,  in  a  friction 
sound. 

The  crepitation  appeared  but  seldom  and  then  usually  in  the  axilla; 
the  murmuring  respiratory  sound  was  more  frequent,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  connected  with  bronchial  respiration.  This  was  always 
confined,  except  in  the  first  four  cases,  to  a  portion  of  the  posterior 
thorax,  which  might  be  covered  by  a  hand  or  two;  it  was  feeble  and 
came  as  from  the  depths.  This  was  seldom  heard  pure  and  by  itself; 
a  sibilant  rhonchus  or  vesicular  rdle  in  other  parts  of  the  chest  was 
almost  always  connected  with  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ear  per- 
ceived, as  if  coming  from  the  surface,  normal  or  murmuring  respiratory 
sounds.     Even  the  vesicular  r&le  was  observed  only  in  small  circum- 
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sci'ibed  spots,  always  succeeded  the  bronchial   respm 
usunlLy  connected  with  sibilant  rhonchus. 

This  latter,  however,  usually  npix-ai-cd  sti-ong  and  widely  diffused 
a  mucous  rhonchus  generally  folio wwl  it;  however,  I  have  observei 
cases  also  in  which,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  former,  no  furthe 
sounds  were  heard.  This  was  tiie  case,  however,  onlv  when  the  rlion 
chus  was  not  heard  over  a  g;reat  space  and  not  very  loud.  With  chdi 
dren,  the  mucous  rhonchus  was  usually  strong,  followed  s 
the  first,  and  involved  the  whole  chest,  and  was  often  so  strong,  thx 
by  laying  the  hand  upon  the  chest  its  intensity  could  be  appreciatc4 
by  the  motion  which  it  gave  to  the  hand. 

The  succession  of  the  sounds  varied  also  as  much  as  their  ( 
appearance.     Sometimes  a  sibilant  rhonchus  appeared  first,  then  tb 
bronchial  respiration  followed.     Then  on  the  next  day  there  was  vea 
cular  crepitus  where  there  had  been  a  bronchial  respiration,  and  thi 
again  where  there  had  been   sibilant  rhonchus.      Or  else  broiicliii 
respiration  appeared  at  first,  with  or  without  perceptible  crepitation 
then  vesicular  crepitus  or  sibilant  rhonchus  or  both. 
which  I  perceived  nothing  to-day,  for  instance,  but  to-morrow,  bro 
chial  respiration,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  that,  on  the  evening  of  t 
previous  day,  there  had  been  crepitations,  which  did  not  come  to  my 
notice,  since  in  these  cases,  which  were  usually  slight,  I  only  v 
the  patients  in  the  morning.     The  disappearance  of  the  bronchia 
respiration  always  occurred  in  one  day,  and  after  that,  either  the  nop 
mal  respiratory  murmur  was  heard  or  vesicular  crepitus,  or  sibilan 
rhonchus  on  the  next  day.     This  latter,  however,  disiippeared  ii 
slowly.     It  usually  lasted  from  two  to  four  days  and  dien  crepitatioi 
and  bronchial  respiration  either  came  first  and  vesicular  rile  or  mucoii< 
rhonchus  or  the  normal  murmur. 

As  regards  the  separate  days,  the  origin,  combination  and  order  of 
the  sounds  were  observed  in  the  following  mam 

On  the  first  day,  sometimes  nothing,  sometimes  at  once  sibilan 
rhonchus  or  a  murmur  or  crepitation. 

,0n  the  second  day,  sometimes  nothing,  sometimes  sibilant  rhonchus 
in  Iwtb  sides  even;  posteriorly,  absence  of  the  normal  sound,  andL 
between  times,  sibilant  rhonchus;  sometimes  a  mere  murmur;  seldon 
crepitation. 

On  the  third  day,  sometimes  nothing;  sometimes  bronchial  res[»< 
ration,  though  no  abnormal  sound  preceded  it  on  the  morning  of  th 
second  day;  frequendy,  bronchial  respiration  and  sibilant  rhonchus  ii 
different  parts  at  the  same  time;  the  first  disappearing  in  one  day,  th 
last  continuing  for  several  days;  sometimes  sibilant  rhonchus  alonp,' 
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which,  on  the  next  day,  was  accompanied  by  bronchial  respiration ;  in 
one  case  pleuritic  friction  sound  from  the  fourth  rib  downwards  pos- 
teriorly and  in  the  side,  to  which  rhonchus  sibilans  was  added,  on  the 
fourth  day ;  sometimes  bronchial  respiration,  which  had  been  preceded, 
on  the  second  day,  by  a  murmuring  sound. 

On  the  fourth  day,  sometimes  nothing;  sometimes  bronchial  respi- 
ration alone,  or,  at  the  same  time  with  rhonchus  sibilans;  the  former 
deeply  seated;  supei'ficial  feeble  respiratory  murmur;  rhonchus  sibilans 
alone;  this  in  connection  with  crepitation  and  disappearance  of  the 
latter  witliin  two  days ;  continuance  of  the  former  and  transition  of  it 
into  rhonchus  mucosus.  Sometimes  crepitation  only  in  the  axilla, 
hereupon,  on  the  fifth  day  bronchial  respiration  in  tlie  same  place ;  on 
':he  sixth,  disiippearance  of  the  latter,  and,  in  its  place,  crepitant  r^le, 
disappearing  on  the  seventh  day. 

On  the  fifth  sometimes,  but  seldom,  nothing;  usually,  bronchial 
respiration  anteriorly,  with  sibilant  rhonchus  posteriorly,  or,  both  pos- 
teriorly, so  that  the  lattenwas  perceived  as  the  chief  sound,  and  now 
and  then,  a  weak  bronchial  respiration,  as  if  coming  from  deep-seated 
or  distant  parts.  Sometimes  this  occurred  with  bronchial  rile  on  the 
edges,  which  rdle  had  been  preceded  on  the  second  or  fourth  day  by  a 
sibilant  rhonchus;  sometimes  the  latter  appeared  alone,  or  a  mucous 
rhonchus,  preceded  by  the  former  on  the  fourth  day. 

On  the  sixth  day  sometimes,  though  but  two  or  three  times,  nothing 
at  all  or  a  murmuring  respiratory  sound;  usually  sibilant  rhonchus, 
yet  alone;  a  few  times  a  bronchial  respiration,  if  the  former  had  been 
present  on  the  previous  day;  sometimes  crepitant  rile  preceded  by 
bronchial  respiration. 

In  one  case,  on  the  seventh  day,  commencement  of  the  pneumonia 
with  crepitation  but  generally,  cessation  thereof  [of  the  pneumonia] 
and  of  the  bronchitis,  according  to  the  early  use  of  the  remedy;  some- 
times, however,  there  was  a  mucous  rhonchus  or  crepitant  r^le  or 
sibilant  rhonchus  between. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  seventeenth  day,  there  was  still  either  bron- 
chial respiration  or  crepitant  r^le,  with  sibilant  or  mucous  rhonchus 
in  cases  which  had  been  neglected. 

Both  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  prevention  of  symptoms 
of  aggravation,  depended  entirely  upon  the  early  or  late  use  of  the 
remedy.  If  the  remedy  were  not  used  at  all,  then,  sooner  or  later, 
symptoms  of  aggravation  set  in.  Decrease  of  muscular  power  some- 
times occurred  as  early  as  the  second  day,  but  generally  only  from  the 
first  to  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

Labored  speech  occurred  on  the  sixth  day. 
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Violent  palpitation  of  tlie  lieart,  a  more  small  and  frequent  pulse,  a 
greater  degree  of  coolness  of  the  skin,  moist  cold  skin,  cold  sweat, 
appcarctl  fmm  the  fourtli  to  the  sixth  clay,  in  connection  with  greater 
difficulty  of  respiration,  espei:ially  with  children.  Sopor  in  children, 
apathy,  difficulty  of  hearing  took  place  as  soon  as  the  stjcond  day. 

Delirium,  at  first  at  night,  and,  afterwards,  during  the  day,  I 
observed  also  sometimes  as  early  as  the  first  day,  but  generally  not 
till  the  third.  Likewise  stupidity  and  confusion  of  the  head.  Col- 
lapse of  tlie  countenance  usually  occurred  not  before  the  eighth  day, 
but  with  children  sooner. 

The  respiration,  in  case  of  adults,  became  difficult  slowly  and  only 
in  the  severest  cases,  but,  with  children,  it  often  became,  as  soon  as 
the  second  day,  more  tight,  short,  panting,  with  more  difKcult,  sigh- 
ing, heaving  of  the  chest,  with  sufFocating  cough,  purple  hue  of  the 
£icc,  etc.;  to  these  was  added  that  condition  of  the  pulse  and  heart,  in 
which  the  stroke  of  both  became  constantly  more  frequent,  till,  finally, 
that  of  the  former  could  hardly  he  heard,  anil  that  of  the  latter  hardly 
felt.  Once  1  found,  beside  the  usual  connectioii  of  pneumonia  with 
bronchitis,  a  combination  of  the  latter  with  laryngitis,  once  with 
pleurisy. 

Once,  after  the  disease  of  the  chest  had  been  cured  in  three  days  by 
Copiier,  after  it  had  already  lasted  fourteen  days,  varioloid  followed, 
thus  on  the  seventeenth  daj'  of  the  disease;  this  was  very  mild,  how- 
ever, and  under  the  continued  use  of  Copper,  disappeared,  after  the 
second  day,  without  fever  or  sense  of  sickness. 

As  regards  the  symptoms  of  pure  pneumonia,  and  that  with  hepatic 
complications,  I  have  observed  nothing  which  has  not  occurred  with 
all  of  them  alike,  except  the  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  the  changed  color 
of  the  stools,  which,  as  already  noted,  where  there  were  bilious  com- 
plications, or,  in  the  so-called  bilious  pneumonia,  were  bright  yellow 

When  left  to  itself,  the  disease  lasted  three  weeks,  «'.  e.,  cases  con- 
tinuing as  long  as  this,  came  to  me  for  treatment,  since  they  had  not 
spontaneously  recovered  up  to  this  time.  The  remedy,  however,  could 
decidedly  and  always  shorten  the  disease,  without  the  appearance  of 
any  crises,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  case  and  the  earlier  or  later 
use  of  the  remedy." 

If  the  case  cajiie  up  for  treatment  on  the  second  day,  the  cure  fol- 
lowed in  two  or  three  days;  in  severer  cases,  in  from  four  to  six  days. 
Aid  was  sought,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  fourth  day.  The  cure  then 
followed  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day;  less  often  from  the  fifth  to 
the  sixth;  once,  in  a  very  remarlcable  and  severe  case,  in  nine  days. 
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Even  in  children  one  year  old,  when  the  cure  was  undertaken  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  it  was  completed  in  three  or  four  days,  where  one 
or  both  sides  were  affected,  a»d  there  was  already  sighing  and  groan- 
ing respiration,  a  small  pulse  hardly  to  be  counted,  together  with 
frequent  and  watery  evacuations.  When  commenced  on  the  sixth 
day,  it  lasted  sometimes  six  and  sometimes  seven  days;  commenced 
on  the  eighth  day,  it  lasted,  in  light  cases,  three  days.  In  the  ninety- 
three  cases,  with  the  exception  of  four,  which  terminated  fatally, 
recovery  always  occurred  in  the  time  noted. 

The  four  fatal  cases  have  already  been  spoken  of,  when  treating  of 
the  influence  of  the  remedy  upon  the  manner  of  death.  Of  the 
patients  more  than  half  were  children,  and  these  cases  were  not  only 
greater  in  number,  but  also  in  severity,  than  those  of  the  adults. 

The  little  patients  generally  suffered  very  much  after  the  fourth  or 
sixth  day  of  the  disease,  if,  prior  to  that  time,  no  help  had  been 
obtained.  Both  the  physical  symptoms  as  well  as  the  general  phe- 
nomena, showed  how  severely  they  were  affected;  the  pathologico- 
anatomical  condition  of  the  bronchi,  as  it  has  been  made  known  by 
physicians,  who  have  had  opportunity  to  make  many  p>st  mortem 
examinations  of  such  cases,  makes  it  clear  enough,  that  this  affection 
arises  from  the  localization  of  the  general  disease;  thus,  then,  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  since  children  presented  more  marked 
symptoms  of  bronchitis  than  of  pneumonia,  was  thickened,  swollen, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  bronchi  was  filled  up  with  exudation,  by  which 
die  air-passages  were  thus  narrowed  from  both  sides,  and  partially 
closed.  Hence  arises,  since  children  do  not  possess  the  power  to  raise 
die  expectoration  properly,  the  short,  oppressed,  panting  or  rattling 
respiration  with  difficult  expansion  of  the  chest,  the  increase  of  debil- 
ity, the  blueness  of  the  face,  sopor  and  delirium.  However,  the  two 
latter  phenomena  are  not  always  consequences  of  restrained  circula- 
tion in  the  lungs,  since  I  have  observed  them  in  children,  even  on  the 
first  or  second  days,  before  the  symptoms  of  the  chest  had  attained  to 
such  an  advanced  state,  and  they  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  general  affection  upon  the  brain.  Sometimes  these  cerebral  symp- 
toms had  the  same  impress  as  that  which  is  comprised  under  the  name 
of  acute  hydrocephalus,  and,  even  without  affections  of  the  chest,  I 
have  often  seen  the  same  at  a  time  when  diseases  prevailed  which  were 
curable  by  Copper.  The  remedy  for  the  simple  disease  was  Copper,  in 
the  form  of  the  acetic  tincture,  in  the  daily  doses  of  a  drachm  and  a 
half  for  adults,  or  in  somewhat  smaller  doses,  when  there  was  violent 
diarrhoea.  Where  there  was  an  acid  state  of  the  intestinal  canal,  I 
first  gave  Natron  carbonicum  with  four  gp'ains  of  Cuprum  oxidatum 
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nigrum  as  a  daily  dose  for  adults.  One  iJaily  portion  of  this  was 
always  enough,  so  that,  on  the  next  day,  the  tincture  could  be  given. 
In  complicated  cases,  which  occurred  only  during  the  pixjvaleiice  of 
hepatic  complications,  curahlc  by  Cheiidonium  and  Nux  vomica  water, 
a  scruple  of  the  first-named  medicine  was  given  every  day,  in  tlie  form 
of  tincture,  the  latter  in  dose  of  a  drachm  every  day  in  combination 
with  the  Copper,  If  this  were  not  done  at  once,  though  the  symptoms 
of  the  pneumonia  were  improved,  the  coating  on  the  tongue,  the 
appetite,  the  diarrhcea,  the  stool  being  mostly  light  yellow,  showed  no 
change.  The  effect  of  the  remedy  showed  itself  now,  as  I  have 
already  set  forth,  not  only  in  shortening  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
but,  also,  in  the  rapid  removal  of  the  subjective  and  objective  symp- 
toms, and  in  the  prevention  of  any  exacerbation. 

As  soon  as  the  remedy  was  used,  an  improvement  set  in  at  once, 
and,  even  in  the  four  cases  which  tei'niinuted  fatally,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  tliere  was  an  improvement,  at  first,  as  in  all  the  other  cases. 
The  improvement  always  occurred  first  in  tlic  subjective  symptoms. 
First,  the  patient  felt  that  he  was  better;  he  felt  more  quiet,  less  anx- 
ious and  more  cheerful;  then  the  stitches  decreased,  the  oppression  of 
the  chest  and  the  sense  of  suffocation,  and  they  soon  ceased  entirely. 
Usually,  that  is,  if  the  remedy  were  not  given  after  the  fourth  or  sixth 
day,  this  liappened  within  twenty-four  hours,  and,  indeed,  I  have  had 
cases  in  which  the  patient  himself  has  declared  that  he  felt,  'with  every 
dose  of  the  Copper,  that  he  was  easier  and  better,  even  when,  after- 
wards, the  symptoms  of  die  disease  of  the  chest  were  still  found 
unchanged. 

The  stitch,  it  is  true,  decreased  sometimes  after  the  first  day's  use  of 
the  Copper;  but  it  continued  then  three  days  till  it  quite  ceased  or 
several  times  a  little  longer  than  this.  That  was  a  sign  that  it  had  come 
to  be  the  chief  affection  of  the  part  involved  and  then  a  fly-plaster 
relieved  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Several  times,  in  these  cases,  I  have  aI$o  applied  Zinc  plaster,  but 
never  found  the  prompt  relief  from  it,  that  the  former  afforded.  If, 
aP-er  the  drawing  of  the  blister,  the  pain  had  not  entirely  lefl,  I  then 
applied  the  Zinc  salve  upon  the  sore  with  prompt  results.  This  latter, 
as  a  rule,  is  the  more  suitable  after  a  fly-plaster,  than  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  simple  cerate,  because,  under  its  use,  the  wound  of  the  skin, 
which  is  unnecessary,  and,  as  is  well-known,  frequently  occasions 
various  troubles,  is  now  quickly  healed. 

After  using  the  remedy  three  days,  all  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  and  a  part  of  the  objective,  were  usually  removed.  Of 
the  latter,  the  pulse  and  the  heat  or  coldness  of  the  skin  were  the 
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first  to  improve.  If  the  pulse  was  very  frequent,  small  and  thin,  it 
became  slower  and  somewhat  fuller;  if  the  skin  were  hot,  it  became 
moderately  warm ;  if  coU,  it  became  warm  again.  Then  disappeared 
the  brain  symptoms,  which  were  sometimes  present,  as  delirium  and 
sopor.  Later  the  urine  and  stools  became  normal,  and,  at  last,  the 
chest  symptoms  usually  disappeared,  after  having  been  already  changed 
from  day  to  day,  as  has  been  already  stated. 

The  earlier  the  remedy  was  used,  the  quicker  was  the  whole  disease 
removed ;  the  later,  the  slower,  especially  if  the  symptoms  of  aggra- 
vation had  already  set  in.  But  even  then  I  observed  a  regular 
progress  towards  improvement,  and  a  general  remission  of  the 
aggravation. 

Thus  the  last  curative  effect  was  this,  that,  when  used  betimes,  the 
remedy  prevented  the  exacerbation,  as  its  action  was  so  prompt,  that 
the  exacerbation  could  not  take  place.  In  conclusion  I  add,  that  I 
have  seen  no  crises,  since  they  cannot  occur  as  exacerbations  proper  to 
the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  where  a  real  curative  means  devel- 
opes  its  power." 

§.  i86. 

"Now,  if  I  compare  the  symptoms  of  the  ninety-three  cases  of 
pneumonia,  curable  by  Copper,  observed  by  me,  with  those  detailed 
by  Rademacher  and  Bernhardi  I  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
similarity  between  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  cases  which  appeared  immediately  after 
the  last  of  the  pneumonias  curable  by  Iron,  had  so  great  a  similarity 
inform  to  these  that  they  were  only  distinguished  on  attempting  to 
cure  them;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  following  possessed,  more  or  less  a 
peculiarity  which  could  not  escape  the  careful  observer  of  the  entire 
epidemic.  It  is  further  confirmed  by  all  observation,  that  the  pneu- 
monias, curable  by  Copper,  as  well  as  those  curable  by  Iron,  or  Salt- 
petre, appear  for  a  certain  longer  or  shorter  time,  epidemically,  by 
means  of  which  both  the  physician  and  patient  have  the  advantage  of 
a  rapid  and  certain  cure.  I  had  observed  the  pneumonias  curable  by 
Iron  from  the  fall  of  1847  ^^  September,  1848,  and,  from  that  time, 
till  July,  1850  the  diseases  appearing  under  this  form  were  curable 
by  Copper.  In  1850  I  observe^.1  only  a  few  exceptions^  as  I  also 
noticed  one  during  the  continuance  of  the  pneumonias  curable  by 
Iron,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  four  fatal  cases  were  no  such  excep- 
tions, since,  in  all  of  them,  manifest  improvement  was  produced  by 
the  use  of  Copper.     If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  I  should  have  tried 
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s  the  symploins  coiTespondcd  ft 
is  the  symptoms  of  pnei 


either  Saltpetre  or  Iron,  accorOio 
one  or  the  other." 

Rudemacher  gives  the  followii 
curable  b)-  Copper: 

"Light  delirium,  visible  decline  of  mu.scular  power,  the  i 
Eeldom  red,  more  frequently  gold-  or  straw-yellow,  soon  becomiij 
turbid  and  acid,  somewhat  violent  heat,  variable  tliirst,  stitch  i 
side,  more  or  less  severe  from  time  to  time,  difficulty  of  breathi 
which  was  produced,  sometimes  by  pain,  and,  at  others  by  a 
pressing  feeling  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax;  cough,  usually  i 
bloody  expectoration. 

Bernhardi  mentions  as  a  peculiarity  of  tliis  disease,  the  special  pa^ 
tidpation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  manifesting  itself  6 
sibilant  rhonchua,  a  more  insidious  course  and  less  of  the  vital  tut^ 
of  the  skin. 

All  these  symptoms  I  observed  in  separate  crises  but  not  in 
That  would,  however,  be  against  the  order  of  nature,  manifesting 
itself  in  everything,  since  nature  everywhere  includes  degrees  and 
series  of  degrees.     It  is  the  case  here,  as  with  any  other  epidemic 
disease;  no  two  cases  are  the  same,  they  are  only  similar;  on  thi«-j 
account,  no  disease  can  be  known  from  the  single  case,  but  from  d 
totality  of  the  cases,  or  at  least  from  a 

The  observer  certainly  obtains  here  a  definite  general  picture  ( 
pneumonia,  curable  by  Copper,  and  perhaps  the  reader  also 
possible  to  the  former  to  be  entirely  clear  lo  the  latter.  And,  further 
from  the  observation  of  the  entire  epidemic,  a  sum  of  phenomeiu 
presents  itself,  which  establishes  a  very  precise  distinctioti  betwec 
pneumonias  cured  by  Iron,  and  those  cured  by  Saltpetre.  In  t 
quantitative  character  of  the  cases,  this  distinction  is  not,  indeed,  to  b 
found,  since,  with  the  last  named  diseases,  the  same  takes  place,  fa 
on  the  contrary  in  a  few  qualitative  properties,  perceptible  by  t 
senses.  As  Copper,  Iron,  and  Saltpetre,  are  qualitatively  very  t 
ferent  objects,  and  some  of  these  differences  appear  by  the  comparative 
reaction  which  Chemistry  presents,  while  others  are  known  by  their 
physical  properdes,  so  will  it  occur  also  in  cases  of  disease  which  can 
really  Ijc  cured  only  by  one  of  these  substances.  There  must  exist 
qualitative  differences,  of  which  one  or  the  other,  by  further  inquiry, 
becomes  gradually  apparent  to  the  senses,  and  thus  useful  to  the 
physician. 

"  What  I  have  thus  far  observed  of  this  matter,  and  that  without 
chemical  and  microscopical  investigation  of  the  morbid  products  (an 
opportunity  which  I  hope  to  enjoy  hereafter),  is  the  following: 
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First,  I  remark  that  I  intentionally  have  not  separated  the  form  of 
pneumonia  from  that  of  bronchitis  and  pleuritis,  in  my  description, 
.because  they  were  not  to  be  pathologically  separated  in  the  affections 
curable  by  Copper,  and  therapeutically  they  were  substantially  the 
same.  If  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest  showed  a  pneumonia 
to-day,  it  was  often  the  case  that,  on  the  very  next  day,  or  certainly,  in 
a  few  days,  a  bronchitis  presented  itself  to  the  ear,  and  conversely  the 
former  followed  the  latter,  or,  both  appeared  together. 

Of  the  subjective  symptoms,  I  can  neither  adduce  the  oppression 
of  the  chest  nor  the  sense  of  suffocation  as  characteristic,  since  I  have 
observed  both  even  in  pneumonia  curable  with  Iron,  but  I  may 
adduce  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  latter,  in  many  cases,  and 
furthemiore,  the  stitch  in  the  side,  so  often  occurring  for  the  first  time 
on  tlie  sixth  day. 

Of  the  objective  symptoms,  I  have  not  often  noted  the  wrinkled, 
moist,  or,  cold  skin  that  we  notice  in  pneumonia  curable  by  Iron,  or 
the  strongly  acid  urine  becoming  turbid  on  cooling,  and  precipitating 
Uric  acid.  Nevertheless,  these  phenomena  have  not  occurred  in  all 
cases,  and,  indeed,  not  even  in  the  most  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  most,  and,  indeed,  in  all  except  the  first,  immediately  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  pneumonia  curable  by  Iron,  auscultation  presents 
the  following  characteristic  result,  viz. :  the  small  extent,  the  slight 
degree  of  the  crepitation  and  bronchial  respiration,  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  both,  the  alternation  and  connection  of  the  same,  with  the 
sibilant  and  mucous  rhonchus. 

Whether  the  isolated  occurrence  of  the  bronchitic  form  in  pneu- 
monia, curable  by  Copper,  is  characteristic  of  it  in  distinction  from 
that  curable  by  Iron  and  Saltpetre,  the  future  must  determine;  I,  at 
least,  have  never  seen  the  same  take  place  in  the  diseases  curable  by 
Iron.  With  the  pleuritic  form,  the  case  is  different;  this,  I  have  often 
observed  in  the  disease  curable  by  Iron,  and  once  in  a  case  curable  by 
Copper. 

The  course  and  accession  of  the  physical  symptoms  of  the  chest 
likewise  offered  something  characteristic.  The  former  wa>  fi^quently 
slow,  insidious,  not  so  rapid  and  violent  as  I  have  observed  it  epidem- 
ically in  pneumonia  curable  by  Iron,  and  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  that 
curable  by  Saltpetre.  The  physical  symptoms  frequently  appeared 
not  before  the  sixth  day,  after  that,  the  febrile  condition  seemed  no 
longer  to  indicate  that  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  would  be  formed. 

Thus,  whoever  steadily  observes  the  entire  epidemic,  compares  all 
the  cases  with  each  other  and  does  not  cling  too  scrupulously  to  a  few 
single  differences  of  form,  cannot  have  failed  to  see,  after  the  experi- 
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ences  already  laid  down,  that  pneumonia  curable  by  Copper,  a 
whole,  has  peculiar  phenomena,  manifest  e\ieii  to  the  senses. 
will  discover  the  same,  though  probably  not  in  the  first  case,  v 
demonstrable  certainty,  yet,  certr^inly  in  the  second  and  subsequer 
cases,  even  without  any  attempt  at  cure;  or,  if  he  undertook  the  cure 
it  would  be  with  greater  precision  and  certainty:  he  would  by  no 
means — clinging  to  the  form  of  pneumonia  as  a  disease,  yet  ivitliout 
any  definite  reason,  and  led  only  by  something  like  an  obscure  instiactH 
— attempt  to  cure  after  bleeding.  Saltpetre  and  Tartar  Emetic  had  adf 
helped  but  aggravated,  at  one  time  with  Lead,  at  another  with  Opium 
Arnica,  Digitalis,  Senegii,  etc.,  in  arbitrary  mixtures,  in  a  crude,  t 
rical  manner,  and  not  according  to  any  scientilic  method,  nor  m 
he  leave  the  disease  entirely  to  itself,  believing  any  cure  by  art  I 
imposable." 


At  the  first  glance,  we  discover  the  great  difference  between  those 
forms  of  pneumonia  wliich  are  curable  with  bleeding  and  Saltpetre,  and 
those  curable  with  Iron  and  Copper. 

First,  I  will  merely  remark,  that,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Manual  of  Therapy  according  to  natural  sciences,  the  ta.sk  which 
he  sets  before  himself  to  find,  for  the  two  latter  forms,  difFcrences 
equally  stringent,  is.  strictly  speaking,  in  oppodtion  to  the  principle 
of  this  school;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  ail /arms  should  be  indifferent  to 
it  as  regards  Therapeutics.  However,  I  apprwc  of  this  oversight,  on 
grounds  which  are  given  in  the  first  paragraphs  ^or  tohai  does  i 
matter,  'whether  the  subjective  opimiom  turns  out  thus  or  oMerwtMjJ 
ike  maim  thing  is  the  fact  and  its  co/inectii?M  with  a  milural  lav. 

Hence,  if  the  difference  of  fonns  in  one  and  the  same  disease,  iq 
different  individuals  anr)  at  v.irious  times,  cannot  bs  lost  sight  c 
entirely  for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  author,  from  whom  I  borrow  tl 
extract,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  fact  would  have  found  the  ticc 
,  sarv  indications  for  discriminating  between  the  pneumonias  curable  b 
Iron,  Copper,  and  Xitrum.  in  the  drug  provings  of  Homceopsth 
As  an  e^-idence  of  this,  I  adduce  the  following  firom  his  < 
tuents  touching  this  disease,  which,  by  reason  of  the  Homoeopathic 
drag  provings.  can  much  better  cfiaracteriie  the  pneumonia  curable 
by  irem.  titan  anvtliing  which  the  writer  himself  couUl  adduce. 

"  In  pneumonia  curable  by  Iron,  the  dvspntea  never  rose  so  ra] 
and  unexpectedly  to  a  sensation  of  suflbcation.     tn  most  c 
quite  endurable  during  the  first  days,  and  began  gradually 
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only  when  the  exudation  took  place.  Pressure  under  the  sternum,  or 
a  sense  of  weight  upon  the  breast,  was  not  observed  as  in  pneumonia 
curable  by  Copper.  The  patient  never  complained  of  oppression  of 
the  chest,  and  cough  and  stitches  in  the  side,  before  the  chill.  The 
color  of  the  face  in  the  lighter  cases  was  not  changed,  but,  in  the 
severer,  was  always  pale.  With  adults,  the  face  collapsed  to  a  hippocratic 
look  after  several  days,  or  assumed  an  apathetic,  rigid,  drowsy  appear- 
ance. The  palate  was  white  in  all  cases.  The  skin  was  never  con- 
tinuously burning  hot,  neither  was  it  ever  cool  and  moist,  as  in  pneu- 
monia curable  by  Copper.  A  full  hard  pulse  was  never  observed ; 
the  stool  was  consistent  and  brown  in  pure  pneumonia.  At  first,  ex- 
pectoration was  entirely  lacking;  during  the  exudation  it  became,  in 
slight  cases,  tough,  and  of  the  color  of  mucus;  in  severer  cases,  rust, 
or  chocolate-colored,  intermixed  with  streaks  of  blood." 

All  these  were  Iron  symptoms^  which,  simply  and  solely,  distinguish 
this  form  of  pneumonia  from  the  following  and  other  forms. 

§.  i88. 

The  pneumonia  curable  by  Copper,  §.  185,  was  distinguished  by  the 
following  symptoms,  which  presented  themselves  in  the  proving  of 
Copper  on  the  healthy : 

"  Many  had,  before  the  febrile  affection  began,  cough  without  ex- 
pectoration for  several  days,  or  diarrhcea,  and  the  latter,  indeed,  not 
only  during  tlie  prevalence  of  hepatic  complications,  but  also  in  pure 
pneumonia.  The  patients  complained  either  of  stitches  in  one  side,  or 
of  pressure,  or  of  nothing  at  all.  The  stitches  did  not  correspond  in  any 
respect  to  the  pulmonary  affection,  for,  sometimes  the  latter  was  ob- 
served in  the  very  first  days,  while  the  former  were  absent,  or,  vice 
versa,  the  stitches  were  present  while  auscultation  announced  nothing 
abnormal.  Sometimes,  in  the  first  days,  the  suffering  seemed  to  the 
patients  so  slight  and  void  of  danger,  that  they  sought  no  relief  till, 
quite  suddenly,  this  danger  of  suffocation  set  in  and  compelled  them 
speedily  to  seek  aid.  With  adults  who  presented,  to  the  ear,  the  symp- 
toms of  Bronchitis,  or  of  Pneumonia  combined  widi  the  former,  there 
was  sometimes  no  complaint  of  stitches  or  pressure;  but  only  tlie 
general  complaint  of  the  general  fever  symptoms,  as  lassitude  and 
headache.  The  former  was  always  considerable ;  the  latter,  except  a 
few  times  under  hepatic  complications  curable  by  Chelidonium,  was 
slight,  and  confined  to  the  forehead  only.  The  color  of  the  face  was 
mostly  palish-gray,  dirty  light-blue,  seldom  reddish,  and  only  a 
few  times,   in   evening  exacerbations,   was  it  bright  red   and   hot 
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The  palate  was  always  retl;  it  was  never  found  so  white 
pneumonia  curable  by  Iron.  TJie  sweats  were  moderate, 
clacnniy  and  often  smelt  veiy  sour.  If  one  should  pronounce  liieae 
sweats  critical,  the  statement  would  lack  every  evidence  of  truth,  for, 
with  its  appearance,  the  patients  did  not  improve  at  all;  ihcy  not  only 
felt  worse,  but  really  were  so,  as  the  objective  symptoms  demonstrated. 
In  most  cases  there  was  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  or  there  was  more  or 
less  of  diarrhma  actually  present.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  left  to 
itself,  was  about  tliree  weeks;  cases  continuing  thus  long  still  pre- 
Eented  themselves  for  treatment,  because,  up  to  that  time,  they  had 
not  recovered  spontaneously.  Tlie  remedy,  however,  could  sensil 
shorten  this  period  (but  always  witliout  the  appearance  of  any  crisdsi 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  or  the  time  in  which  the  remed] 
was  used.  The  treatment  never  lasted  longer  than  nine  days  in  n 
three  cases,  and  these  all  ended  in  recovery  with  the  excepdi 
four." 

Those  versed  in  the  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica,  will  thus  clearly 
see  that,  in  these  fonus  of  pneumonia  cured  by  Iron  and  Copper, 
though  (accoi'ding  to  another  rule)  nothing  less  than  an  involuntaiy 
Homoeopathic  practice  occurred ;  or  rather,  even  by  means  of  this  otl 
rule,  i.e.,  cures  have  occurred,  according  to  HomcBopatliic  laws,thoii| 
the  physicians  treating  the  cases  did  not  know  it 
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I  have  taken  notice  of  this  fact,  in  passing,  merely  to  leave  it  to  tiltta 
reader  himself  to  reflect  upon  its  modality,  before  I  introduce  the  law 
which  have  bearing  thereon.  It  must  surprise  him,  at  least,  that,  eveib 
withopponentsof  Homceopathy,  cures  take  placeafter  the  Ilomaaopath!^ 
principles;  witli  opponents,  who,  at  all  events,  do  not  intend  in 
least  to  treat  their  patients  according  to  these  despised  principles; 
yet,  the  fact  holds  good,  that  pneumonia,  curable  by  Copper,  is  a 
dated  with,  and  characterized  by,  symptoms  which  Copper,  taken 
internally,  is  wont  to  produce;  that,  consequently,  the  forms  of  pneu- 
monia, curable  by  Copper,  correspond  with  tfte  forms  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  Copper  with  the  healthy  human  organism,  upon  which  it  has 
been  proved;  furthermore,  that  the  same  holds  good  in  an  entirety 
similar  manner  with  the  forma  of  pneumonia,  which,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Radeniacher's  school,  are  curable  by  Iron. 

Just  so  does  pneumonia,  curable  by  Saltpetre  and  bleeding,  agi 
exaelty  in  its  characteristic  symptoms,  as  -welt  as  in  lis  for, 
those  which  Saltpetre  is  wont  to  produce,  when  proved  upon  1 
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healthy,  and  it  thus  differs  decidedly  from  those  curable  by  Iron  and 
Copper.  For  proof  of  this,  I  adduce  the  symptoms  of  Saltpetre  from 
§  183,  "  distressing  sensation  of  a  weight  upon  the  chest,  as  if  an 
anvil  pressed  the  thorax  together.  Those  who  suffered  the  most, 
could  take  medicines  and  drinks  only  in  short,  interrupted  swallows, 
since  they  could  scarcely  do  without  air  till  the  fluids  had  passed  over 
the  epiglottis;  where  the  pneumonia  had  attained  the  highest  point  of 
severity,  suffocation  seemed  imminent;  the  expectoration  was,  at  first, 
like  saliva,  as  in  catarrhal  cough ;  but  when  the  disease  tended  towards 
amelioration,  it  became  yellowish,  lumpy,  purulent.  With  many,  the 
expectoration  was  tinged  with  blood;  frequently  it  was  nothing  but 
blood,  and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  disease  took  on  the  form  of 
haemoptysis,  connected  with  all  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  peri- 
pneumonia. With  three  patients,  who,  from^he  severity  of  the  disease, 
came  near  suffocation,  I  finally  observed,  after  favorable  crises  had 
already  set  in,  an  extremely  painful  excoriation  and  infiammation  of 
the  throat. 

With  some,  the  disease  began  with  diarrhoea.  With  most,  the  taste 
in  the  mouth  was  unaffected,  like  that  in  health,  or  mucous.  Some 
complained  of  an  extremely  annoying  bitter  taste,  attended  with  nausea 
and  inclination  to  vomit,  though  the  disease  was  not  of  a  bilious 
nature.  The  urine  was,  with  some,  at  first,  straw  yellow,  like  that  in 
health,  but  with  most  it  was  deep  red  and  fiery,  without  sediment. 
If  the  disease,  however,  was  at  its  crisis,  it  threw  down  a  precipitate, 
which,  at  one  time,  seemed  like  brick  dust,  and  at  another,  purulent. 
The  crisis  consisted,  chiefly,  in  general  warm  sweats,  which,  appearing 
at  inter\'als,  often  continued  for  many  days.  With  many  tlie  eyes  were 
slightly  inflamed,  swollen,  and  shining,  etc." 

That  these  symptoms  had,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  many  others 
which  are  also  characteristic  of  this  specific  form  of  pneumonia,  as 
the  insufferable,  constant,  burning  heat,  the  anxiety  and  restlessness, 
the  so-called  abdominal  respiration,  the  hot,  bright  red,  puflTed,  swollen 
face,  etc.,  is  self-evident  to  every  pathologist. 


§.   190. 

If,  now,  the  adherent  of  Rademacher  did  not  succeed  in  character- 
izing these  three  forms  of  pneumonia,  specifiailly  differing  from  each 
other,  except  by  the  curative  influence  of  Nitrum  given  in  one  form,  of 
Iron  in  another,  and  of  Copper  in  the  third,  he  could  not  do  it  from  the 
simple  reason,  that  he  had  not  learned  the  specific  forms  of  the  recip>- 
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rocal  action  of  the  organism  with  these  three  drugs  as  they  appeared 
in  tlic  homoeopathic  provings  on  the  healthy.  Aixordingly,  tliough 
gainst  the  will  of  this  school,  the  proving  of  drugs  upon  the  healtliy 
is,  for  this  very  school  even,  a  necessary  postulate,  if  it  does  not  wish 
to  grope  about  forever  in  the  twilight  oi primitive  experiments,  §.  90; 
for,  as  I  tliink  I  have  sufficiently  set  forth,  it  is  only  spared  this  pro- 
cedure on  condition  of  knowledge  gained  by  means  of  drug  provingB 
on  the  healthy,  because,  thereby,  the  ever-unerring  diagnosis  is  pre- 
sented to  it  a  priori  by  means  of  synthetic  comparison,  §.  73,  and 
because  immetliately,  in  accordance  herewith,  it  can  establish  the  right 
indication  for  the  use  of  the  ncccssarj'  remedy,  and  not  alone  after  mak* 
ing  experiments  tipon  the  sict,  which  besides  is  repulsive  to  eveiy, 
physician. 

But,  aside  from  this,  these  examples  of  the  specific  forms  of  pneu-. 
monia,  have  incontroverttSly  justified  the  demand  of  this  school,  that,' 
in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases,  one  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  guided 
merely  by  their  anatomical  seat,  by  the  pathological  interpretation  of 
tlie  curative  object,  or  even  by  the  possible  chemical  and  physical 
investigations  thereof,  and  least  of  all  by  pathological  types,  but  chiefly, 
by  those  symptoms  which,  outside  of  all  these  methods  of  inquiry, 
and,  side  by  side  with  them,  chiefly  indicate  the  specific  difference  of 
the  form  under  consideration  from  other  forms. 

Just  in  these  very  contingent  phenomena,  which  the  frivolous  diag>-, 
nosis  of  physiological  medicine  entirely  neglects,  because  it  cannot, 
comprehend,  and  does  not  know  what  they  might  signify,  nor  ho* 
they  might  be  used,  are  contained  the  main  phenomena  for  thera-j 
peutic  purposes;  they  comprise,  not  only  the  conditions  of  time  and, 
place,  but  also  those  of  the  other  accompanying  circumstances.,  aiul 
these  latter,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Homteopathy,  are  the  surest 
guide  to  therapeutic  indication. 

g.  ,9,. 

We  know  now  that  Rademacher's  school  recognizes  three  forms  of 
pneumonia  which  succeed  each  other  at  certain  times,  thus  mutually 
exclude  each  other;  thai  these  forms  can  he  empirically  diagnosticated, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  remedy  indicated  for  them  may  be 
found;  tiiat  each  of  them  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  which  agree 
inform  with  those  which  drug-provings  with  Copper  or  Iron  or  Salt 
petre  have  presented.  Hence,  the  fact  is  established  that  these  three 
forms  of  pneumonia  must  have  been  produced  by  causes  whose  eftects 
are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  these  tliree  drugs,  (.  e.,  corresponding 
with  them.     I  cannot  believe  that  any  one  who  has  read  the  previous 
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paragraphs,  can  entertain  any  doubt  as  regards  this  assertion.  It  is 
just  as  clear,  however,  that  a  conclusion  from  like  effects  to  like  causes 
would  be  false,  and  hence  the  question  is  yet  to  be  answered,  with 
what  laws  of  nature  this  remarkable  fact,  as  many  consider  it,  could 
be  brought  into  connection.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  from  these  facts,  it  can  be  but  the  merest  step  to  the  laws  of 
HomcEopathy;  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  sight,  however,  as  with  all  such 
questions,  that  we  should  not  become  obscured  by  settled  habits  of 
thought,  or^  as  it  sometimes  clearly  happens  and,  not  much  less  fre- 
quently, should  not  be  misled  by  considerations  foreign  to  the  subject; 
or^  which  is  still  worse,  but  happens  much  oftener,  than  the  surface 
of  life  is  able  to  reflect  it,  that  we  should  not  strive  to  oppress  and 
persecute  as  long  as  possible,  all  new  results  of  inquiry,  for  fear  of 
the  example  which  Pythagoras  set,  when  he  offered  several  hecatombs 
of  oxen  on  account  of  having  discovered  hi^  theorem. 

Here  now,  I  must  not  neglect  to  call  attention  to  the  understanding 
of  the  symptomatic  groups  of  pneumonia  peculiar  to  tliis  school,  and 
to  a  comparison  thereof  with  that  description  of  pneumonia  offered  by 
the  physiological  school,  which  latter  hardly  any  one  will  understand, 
and  least  of  all  he  who  should  learn  somcdiing  therefrom,  and  more- 
over to  the  fact  that  the  physiological  school,  even  to-day,  bleeds  and 
gives  Saltpetre  in  pneumonia,  as  it  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the 
above  cited  conditions  about  the  year  1795,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Many  of  the  older  practicing  physicians  will 
still  remember  such  forms  which  are  to  be  compared  with  the  present 
forms  in  nothing,  the  local  affection  excepted.  The  intensity  of  this 
disease,  as  I  myself  remember  from  a  few  cases,  has  decreased  so  very 
much,  that  one  observes  it  now  but  vei*y  seldom. 

Thus  everything  has  not  only  its  place^  but  its  time^  and  its  circum- 
stances^ and,  to  consider  these,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  practicing 
physician,  without  regard  to  any  hypothesis  of  any  patented  Thera- 
peia,  come  whence  it  may. 

§•  193- 

How  the  indications  of  this  school  of  Rademacher  can  be  rendered 
valuable  in  other  respects,  I  can  most  briefly  illustrate  by  an  example 
fixjm  my  own  practice. 
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To  the  \'iew5  taught  us  by  the  schools,  and  which  cling  vcr< 
closely  to  many,  it  is  surely  no  trifle  to  sacrifice,  utterly,  and  at  once 
the  independence  of  pathological  forms,  recognized  by  that  school 
and,  in  the  sen^  "f  Rademacher,  to  forget  it;  without  regard 
forms,  without  regard  to  their  stages,  to  their  intensity,  and  eve 
without  any  regard  to  any  localization  of  the  morbid  cause;  in  briel 
to  be  guided  simply  and  solely  by  the  Indicaiio  ex  juvanlibus  ^ 
nofenti/nts,  in  order  to  be  able  to  choose,  empirically,  in  any  give 
diseiiKC  another  and  unusual  remedy.  But,  from  practice,  evciythiq 
bccomt's  clearer  than  from  theory. 

Several  years  ago,  within  the  large  circle  of  my  practice,  a  violen 
epidemic  of  measles  broke  out,  by  which  adults  even  were  not  unlre 
quentlj'  a  fleeted, 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  stage  of  incubation,  during  a 
outbreak  of  fever,  the  exanthem  api>eared  as  early  as  on  the  very  fii 
day,  and  at  the  latest  on  the  third,  under  defervescence  of  the  fevet 
nhen  Aconite  was  given.     There  appeared  sometimes  an  additiona 
eruption  of  the  exanthem,  even  a  second  and  a  third,  and  that,  as 
rule,  was  the  end  of  it.     In  cases  of  retrocession  of  the  exanlheiq 
with  accession  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  brain,  (which  neve 
happened  to  me  imder  the  use  of  Aconite,  but  which  were  transfe 
to  me  after  they  liad  been  treated  by  others,)  with  all  their  fatal  symp 
tonis,  tlie  eruption,  by  means   of  tlio  use  of  Aconite,  within  two  a 
tliree  hours,  liad  reappeared  again  upon  the  skin  in  a  most  luxuriai| 
eslent,  during  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  the  children  were  saved. 
must  remark  here,  that  this  remedy,  of  the  most  injurious  influeno 
in  the  allopathic  doses  of  the  physiological  school,  I  used  in  homtso 
pathic  doses  only. 

In  h.idly  treated  cases,  however,  or  as  it  happens  most  freqi 
with  the  poor,  in  neglected  cases,  the  most  annoying  sequelae  set  ii 
almost  regularly;  chronic  bronchitis,  swelling  of  the  parotids,  peculiai 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nasal  cavities,  amount 
ing  to  entire  occlusion;  exudations  in  the  fundus  oculi  (Basedow's  dia 
ease) ;  inflammations  and  swellings  of  the  joints  of  the  elbow,  hand 
knee  and  ankle,  sometimes  of  all  these  joints  at  tlie  same  time;  dropff 
in  consequence  of  desquamative  chronic  nepjiritis,  etc.  Every  theni! 
peutic  attempt,  in  large  doses  or  small,  according  to  the  most  exadt 
Allopathic  and  Homoeopatliic  indications,  for  each  one  of  tliese  sepft 
rate  forms  of  seqnelffi,  was  in  vain.  The  same  thing  happened  to  nr^ 
colleagues  of  the  physiologiail  banner,  and  tlius  I  could  have  com- 
forted myself.  Finallv,  since  nothing  was  to  be  lost  and  everything 
to  be  tried,  I  gave,  to  one  part  of  my  patients,  Iron,  to  another  pait 
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Copper,  to  the  third  Natrum  nitricum.  The  result  was,  without 
exception,  an  aggravation  of  all  the  cases  the  next  day.  What  now  ? 
To  the  interested  public,  this  lack  of  success,  ti'uly  enough,  did  not 
appear  strange,  for  many  of  my  colleagues'  measles  patients  died, 
even  during  the  simple  development  of  the  measles,  which,  at  least, 
did  not  happen  to  me,  while  they  lost  still  more  in  consequence  of  the 
retrocession  of  the  eruption,  and  this  again  did  not  happen  under  my 
treatment.  But,  most  of  those  suflTcring  from  the  sequelae,  my  col- 
leagues lost  very  suddenly.  Nevertheless,  I  held  it  to  be  my  duty  not 
to  give  up  hope  of  finding  some  means^f  deliverance.  He  who  was 
never  in  such  a  situation,  or  can  be  indolent  enough  to  quiet  himself 
with  the  subjective  conviction,  that  art  and  science  knew  no  further 
help,  and,  that  for  death  no  herb  had  ever  grown,  surely  will  not 
understand  how  many  sleepless  nights  must  be  given  to  such  studies, 
and  when  I  communicate  what  follows,  it  will  be  read  much  easier 
than  it  was  learned ;  with  many  it  will  read  so  easily  that  they  will 
think  that  it  is  nothing  new,  after  all,  and  is  quite  simple.  But  it  is 
just  the  simple  which  eludes  unpracticed  observation  far  more  than 
the  complicated^  afid  it  is  an  incontrovertible  criterion  of  the  prac- 
ticed art  of  observation^  to  find  the  simplest  remedy  for  the  most 
complicated  diseases.  To  be  sure,  in  this  case,  it  was  nothing  new, 
generally  speaking,  but  none  of  my  colleagues  had  an  inkling  of  it, 
and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  taught  up  to  this  day  by  any  Professor  in 
die  seats  of  the  sciences,  as  is  the  case  with  many  things  which  I 
here  present,  and  which  will  ever  be  found  indisputably  correct  in 
theory  as  well  as  practice. 

§.  194. 

Dr.  Latz  and  no  one  else  in  all  the  range  of  medical  literature,  of 
all  systems  and  methods,  gave  me  at  least  a  clue.  He  discovered, 
though  I  could  not  subscribe  to  all  he  affirms,  this  at  any  rate,  thac  at  vari- 
ous times,  various  disease-forms  are  not  curable  simply  by  Copper,  Iron 
and  Saltpetre,  nor  even  by  the  organ-remedies  alone,  but  by  those 
remedies  only  which  corresponded  in  general  to  a  disease-form  which 
shortly  before  had  appeared  epidemically. 

If  that  be  ti*ue,  then  must  Aconite  alone  cure  the  sequelae,  as  it  did 
the  measles  itself.  I  now  gave  Aconite,  without  exception,  to  all 
those  children  afflicted  with  the  most  varied  forms  of  those  sequelae, 
and  the  next  day,  even  the  relatives  observed  a  very  striking  improve- 
ment of  all  the  varied  troubles.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  enume- 
rate the  separate  cases  again,  and  state  the  result  that  followed ;  it  is 
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enough  to  mention,  in  general,  tliat.  under  the  influence  of  the  Aconiti 
all  were  cured  within  eight,  or,  at  the  most,  fourteen  days,  accordit^ 
to  the  extension  and  severity  of  these  sequcliE.  In  one  case,  how 
ever,  where  there  was  already  mortification  of  the  mucous  membraii 
of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  hence,  a  specific  proct-ss  of  decomposition 
Aconite  naturally  enough  did  not  check  this,  but  Arsenic  did,  so  I 
the  scabs  fell  from  the  sores  in  six  days,  and  this  child  also  i 

I  must  add  the  observation,  however,  that,  from  this  single  remedy,; 
viz..  Aconite,  given  in  minut»  doses  to  the  dropsical,  perspiration  and 
copious  diuresis  set  in,  and  tlie  albumen  had  disappeared  from  thft 
urine  in  a  few  days;  that  in  inflammation  of  the  joints,  the  ragiR|f 
pains  remitted  after  a  few  hours  and  a  very  rapid  absorption  ensuedf 
in  like  manner  the  swelling  of  the  parotids  and  the  goggte-eyon 
diminished.  In  three  cases,  tiie  like  occurred  under  re-appearance  of, 
the  complete  measles  exanthem  and  the  chronic  catarrhs  were  cure^ 
under  the  occurrence  of  copious  expectoration.  My  colleagues  o 
tinned  to  give  their  antiphlogistics,  diuretics,  sudorifics,  expectorantsi; 
absorbents  and  a  number  of  other  remedies,  but  without  attaioing 
such  favorable  i-esults  as  mine. 


§•  ■95- 

This  example  has  made  us  acquainted  with  Aconite  as  an  organ 
remedy,  in  Rademacher's  sense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  and  to  a  con 
Eiderable  extent,  with  its  value  as  a  specific,  i.  e.,  with  the  law  of  il 
specification,  with  its  forms  in  its  reciprocal  action  with  the  organisnij 
here  with  its  effect  upon  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  the  chest ;  its  effect! 
upon  the  serous  and  fibrous  tissues ;  upon  the  skin ;  upon  the  ey^ 
phagus  and  fauces,  as  well  as  upon  the  kidneys,  and  the  quality  of  the 
urinary  secretion,  and  by  means  of  all  tliis,  with  its  so-called  anti-febrile 
action.  Thereby  the  far-reaching  significance  of  a  remedy,  if  it  is  to  be 
used  as  a  specific,  §.  S4,  becomes  clear  and  manifest,  as  well  as  tbft 
necessity  of  the  study  of  drug-provings  and  the  extent  of  knowledgaf 
tliereof  which  the  physician  must  possess  to  be  cjipable,  not  only  of 
explaining  the  effect  of  the  medicine  which  he  gives,  but  also  o{ 
deiertnining  beforehand,  by  may  of  deduction,  its  curative  result. 

Moreover,  since,  here  again,  one  example  mav  answer  for  all, 
uselessness  of  those  remedies  is  hereby  fully  established,  which,  in 
Therapy  of  the  physiological  school,  are  said  to  act  as  anti-phlogistii 
diuretics,  sudorifics,  expectorants,   absorbents,  etc..  since  a  specx 
where  it  is   indicated,   accomplishes   all    this   together,  hence   ct 
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asentiaify,  partly  by  virtue  of  its  sphere  of  action  upon  the  organs 
and  systems  of  oi^ns  in  specific  relation  therewith,  partly  by  virtue 
of  its  material  contrast  to  the  specific  morbific  cause,  which  has 
attacked  the  organism  according  to  its  degree  and  extension. 

If;  from  the  foregoing,  the  idea  of  a  specijic  has  not  been  aufficiently 
developed  to  be  generally  undurstooti,  tliis  example,  in  connection 
with  the  previous  definitions  of  the  subject,  will  scarcely  leave  any 
question  unanswered.  A  correct  indication  is,  hence,  always  an 
essential  one,  /.  e.,  it  must  always  proceed  from  the  entire  group  of 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  which,  in  each  case,  announce  the 
specific  form  of  the  disease,  and  no  one  of  them  is  to  be  rated  lower 
than  anotlier.  Next,  it  must  clioos^  that  remedy,  of  which  it  knows, 
by  expeiimeiit  and  observation,  tliat  the  specific  form  of  its  reciprocal 
action  with  tiie  organism,  reaches  just  as  far  and  possesses  jusi  as 
comprehensive  a  relation  to  the  organs  and  systems  affected  by  the 
disease  as  the  unkru/wn  morbific  cause  and  its  inaccessible  material 
qualities  themselves. 

We  thus  observe  in  Therapeutics  two  kinds  of  specific  processes. 
At  one  time,  those  introduced  by  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the 
Jigease,  which  we  called  specific  disease-forms,  though  we  lack  the 
Knowledge  of  their  external  conditions  for  the  most  part,  consequently, 
tlieir  designation;  then  the  specific  forms  of  reciprocal  action  with  tlie 
organism  and  its  parts,  known  from  drug-provings  on  the  healthy 
under  the  inHuence  of  which  [reciprocal  action]  the  disease  is  cured, 
by  which,  hence,  disease-forms  and  drugforms  are  presented ;  a  desig- 
nation which  I  must  retain  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  since  I  ha\'e  sufti- 
ciently  explained  what  I  wish  to  have  understood  thereby. 


§■  196- 

From  the  foregoing  quotation  of  the  thi-ee  forms  of  pneumonia  it 
will  have  been  observed  that  the  ieriological  school  designates  its 
pathological  cases  by  the  names  of  those  substances,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  cured,  because  it  avoids,  from  principle,  hut  to  its 
own  special  injury,  to  speak  of  pathological  forms.  By  this  means, 
however,  tlie  characters  of  the  total  specification  of  a  remedy  are 
fiircibly  separated  and  never  rightly  perceived;  thus  there  would 
always  be  offered  nothing  but  the  designation  of  a  relation  between 
the  single  effect  of  a  remedy  and  a  single  case  of  disease;  for,  such  a 
relation  would  never  show  the  entire  kind  of  a  specific  spliere  of  drug- 
action,  and  would  give  only  a  contingent  relation,  from  which  nothing 
more  could  be  inferred,  and  from  which,  in  the  main,  nothing  more 
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could  be  learned  than  from  rela> 
tics,  etc. 


diuretics,  aiitiphlogis- 


§•  197- 


Homoeopaths  will  surely  reproach  me,  by  saying  that  1  had  no  need 
vf  those  etiological  indications,  fur  all  these  cases  and  their  sequela 
cojne  under  the  range  of  Aconite,  accunling  to  the  principle  similia 
similibus.  This  I  do  and  must  acknowledge,  but,  how  many  hundreds 
of  cases  come  under  the  same  range,  according  to  this  principle, 
without  its  ever  occurring  to  a  HoijiiBopath  to  give  Aconite,  because 
often,  the  concomitant  circumstances  of  a  disease  are  not  clearly  enough 
marked.  I  will  not  reply  thereto,  that  it  is  easier  to  pass  judgment 
after  a  tiling  is  done,  and  easier  lo  find  fault  than  to  do  better;  these 
cures  would  also  have  been  by  no  means  possible,  if,  according  to  this 
principle.  Aconite  had  not  been  at  all  indicated.  This  proves  notliing 
indeed  against  HomoKipathy,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  that, 
not  infrequently,  in  spite  of  its  principle,  Homccopathy  wavers  in  its 
choice  of  a  remedy,  because  none  of  its  remedies  are  as  yet  tlioroughly 
enough  proved,  and  because  it  would  rejoice  much  over  an  additional 
support,  which  is  furnished  by  just  these  very  cetiological  indications  for 
many  cases,  and  which  is  and  will  be  of  inestimable  value;  a  support 
which,  however,  is  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  law  as  soon  as  we  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  it  into  dependent  connection  witli  the  laws  of  nature. 

Hence,  I  return  again  to  practice,  and  the  reproaches  of  Homtco- 
patliists  require  that  I  proceed  fuither.  This  epidemic  of  me:isles  was 
fallowed  closely  by  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina.  For  many  years  I 
have  known  tlie  specific  effect  of  Belladonna  in  this  disease.  It  always 
not  only  surely  checked  the  specific  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous 
surface,  under  defervescence  of  the  fever,  and  introduced  the  stage  of 
desquamation,  witliout  any  serious  accident,  but  it  also  warded  off  all 
evil  consequences  and  sequels  of  the  scarlatinal  process.  But,  in  this 
epidemic  of  scarlatina,  I  recognized  at  once,  in  the  very  first  days,  a 
favorable  effect  of  Belladonna,  it  is  true,  yet  one  tliat  was  much  less 
favorable  than  usual.  I  suspected  at  once  a  transition  of  measles  to 
scarlatina,  .tccording  to  Latz  (die  specifische  HeiUnethode,  bei  Biidekcr 
in  Essen,  1853.)  and  gave  vrithout  any  further  indication,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  without  any  Homcnopathic  indication  at  all.  Aconite  in 
hourly  alternation  with  Belladonna.  The  result  again  exceeded  all 
expectation.  One  would  be  misLiken  who  took  this  for  an  ex  post 
conclusion;  it  was  a  complete  deductive  conclusion,  in  which  tlie 
major  proposition  was  present  as  well  known,  and  as  such  formed  the 
indication. 
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.Since  that  time  I  have  followed  the  observations  of  this  truly  aetio- 
logical  school  with  the  greatest  attention,  and,  as  a  therapeutist,  am 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  it.  It  has  delivered  me  very  often 
from  many  a  helpless  situation,  and,  according  to  what  I  have  experi- 
enced and  tested,  will  still  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

§.198. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  Homoeopathic  complements  for  the  thera- 
peutics of  this  school,  I  must  first  make  mention  of  the  natural  laws 
which  conti'ol  tlie.  effects  of  their  so-called  blood  remedies  —  Copper, 
Iron,  and  Saltpetre. 

Science  has  already  deinonstrated  that  Copjjer,  in  a  finely  divided 
state,  absorbs  immense  quantities  of  ozone.  It  is  also  demonstrated 
that  the  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is  not  found  in  the  usual  quantity  in 
places,  for  example,  which  are  affected  by  cholera,  or,  in  which  the 
atmospheric  electricity  is  negative.  Now,  Copper  is  one  of  the  chief 
prophylactics  against  cholera,  as  we  learn  from  workers  in  copper,  who 
remain  fi-ee.from  cholera.  Copper  cures  this  disease  in  its  first  appear- 
ance, and  in  every  case,  so  long  as  the  consequences  of  the  first  stage 
liave  not  set  in,  which  naturally  can  no  longer  yield  to  the  influence 
of  Copper. 

If  we  take  up  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Horn,  of  Munich,  with  the 
electrical  machine,  this  condition  of  things  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
art  of  experiment  Let  an  electrical  machine,  with  a  glass  plate  of  at 
least  three  feet  in  diameter,  be  put  in  rapid  motion ;  apply  one  end  of 
a  copp>er  wire  to  the  conductor,  and  put  the  other  end  into  a  glass  of 
water,  then  the  water  will  be  charged  with  ozone.  But  if  we  attach 
a  copper  wire  to  the  rubber  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  put  the  other 
end  in  a  glass  of  water  also,  then  it  will,  as  the  chemical  reaction  demon- 
strates, especially  at  a  time  of  prevailing  negative  electricity  in  the  air,  be 
impregnated  with  a  compound  of  cyanogen,  which  is  always  of  a  pecu- 
liar odor,  different  from  that  of  ozone,  and  which  Horn  calls  iodosmone. 
Moreover  if  one  smells  too  often  of  this  water,  or  drinks  but  even  a  small 
quantity  thereof,  he  will  experience  in  himself  all  the  phenomena  which 
precede  cholera,  followed  by  violent  cholerine.  The  surest  remedy  to 
arrest,  almost  in  a  moment,  this  artificially  produced  stite,  is  water 
impregnated  with  ozone.  I  convinced  myself  personally  of  the  truth 
of  this  discovery.  If  we  add  to  this  the  property  of  Copper  in  a 
finely  divided  state,  of  absorbing  gi'eat  quantities  of  oxygen,  then  the 
operation  of  Copper  is  explained  according  to  a  natural  law ;  it  oper- 
ates inwardly,  administered  in  a  finely  divided  state  as  a  function- 
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remedy,  as  an  ozone-bearer,  since,  circulating  with  the  blood,  it  takes 
up  more  ozone  from  the  inspired  air  than  does  the  blood,  and  imparts 
it  to  tlie  blood.  Accordingly,  all  disease-foiins,  in  which  Copper  is 
the  remedy,  are  to  he  referred  to  a  lack  of  ozone,  or  an  overplus  of 
iodosmune  in  the  blood,  and  theae  disease-forms  naturally  constituM 
as  comprehensivt:  a  group  as  the  atmosphere  forms  a  comprehensive 
condition  of  life. 

Since  we  know  from  Rademacher's  school,  that  the  pathological 
forms  which  are  cured  by  Copper,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
which  are  curable  by  Iron  and  Saltpetre,  Iron  and  Saltpetre  must 
stand  in  opposite,  yet  not  less  comprehensive,  relations  to  the  inSui 
of  the  atmosphei-e  than  Copper. 

With  chloride  of  Iron,  the  spirituous  extract  from  the  muscles 
animals  killed  with  iodosmone,  gives  a  bluish  green  re-action,  thi 
resembling  Cyanogen,  which,  witlTthe  extract  from  their  intestines,  gi' 
a  dirty  red  re-action,  as  docs  the  cyanide  of  Sulphur.     Hence,  the  coa<^ 
elusion  is  all  the  more  admissible,  that  it  is  Iron  which  will  operate 
curatively,  in  those  iliscnscs  which  arise  from  lack  of  iodosmone,  and 
a  surplus  of  ozone  in  the  blood,  since  ozone  increases  the  arteriali^ 
of  the  blood,  and  iodosmone  its  venosity :  Horn's  iodosmone  seems 
related  to  Schdnbein's  antozoiie.     g.  lOO. 

The  earlier  view,  that  the  color  of  Hsmatine  springs  from  its 
taining  Iron,  has  been  given  up,  because  this  coloring  matter 
produced  free  from  lion.     The  Iron,  however,  is  contained 
blood  in  other  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  organism,  and,  in  many  disea; 
unfolds,  as  a  remedy,  a  specific  yet  a  two-fold  action.      It  can  either 
stand  as  a  function-remedy,  in  a  well  defined  relation  to  the  atmos- 
pheric constituents  which  are  found  in  the  organism,  or,  as  a  nutrition- 
remedy,  supply  the  loss.     In  the  first  case,  especiiUly,  as  a  sub-oxide, 
it  is  an  ozone-bearer,  a  powerful  means  of  reduction  and,  as  sui 
is  brought  into  use  by  Rademacher's  school. 

The  physiological  chemists,  however,  think  diat,  in  die  experimeatai 
of  Sch5nbein,  nothing  more  is  to  be  seen  than  a  possibility;  but  they 
know  nothing  of  the  most  sensitive  re-agent;  they  have  made  mi 
exferiments  upon  the  human  organism,  least  of  all  in  its  diseased 
slate,  and  their  skepticism  has,  therefore,  no  weight  with  physid: 


ide, 
;al>iT 


Now  would  come,  in  turn,  the  experiment  with  Saltpetre,  ai 
its  relations  to  the  Hydrogen  of  the  organism;  especially  the  cubi 
Saltpetre,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  hygroscopic     We  knoWffl 
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also,  that  the  neutral  (and  middle)  salts,  Glauber^ s  $aUs^  Kali  nitri- 
cum,  protect  the  blood  corpuscles  fi'om  the  influence  of  water.  If  I 
may  further  mention  here  an  induction  made  from  various  experi- 
ments, then  the  bleeding  in  pneumonia  curable  by  Saltpetre,  did  not 
act  as  such,  but  rather  as  abstractions  of  hydrogen.  This  subject  will, 
however,  be  more  completely  discussed  at  some  future  time.  With 
us  practicing  physicians,  the  apparatus  for  such  physico-chemical 
investigations  is  seldom  at  hand,  and,  still  less,  the  time  to  institute 
them.  If  at  least  a  few  physiologists,  of  whom  we  can  count  about 
five  hundred  in  Eurojje,  could  only  resolve  at  last,  not  to  trouble 
themselves  with  dabbling  in  therapeutics,  where  they  can  accom- 
plish nothing,  tliey  would  find  it  a  far  more  remunerative  occupation 
to  aid  therapeutics  in  solving  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is 
not  attended  with  difficulties.  If  this  swarm  of  busy  bees  would 
divide  itself  into  groups,  for  common  labor,  to  collect  the  honey  of 
truth  with  united  f>owers,  according  to  the  rules  of  experiment  and 
obser\'ation,  instead  of  deceiving  themselves,  from  motives  very  often 
remote  from  science,  by  distributing  their  strength  upon  isolated  facts 
of  curiosity,  this  would  advance  us  about  half  a  century. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  Iron  just  mentioned,  and  especially  of 
Glauber's  Salts,  I  quote  a  passage  from  Liebig's  Chemical  Letters, 
Vol.  II.  p.  27,  in  onler  to  silence  skepticism  at  once.     There  we  read : 

"  While  1000  parts  of  Water  shaken  with  air,  and  perfectly  satu- 
rated therewith,  absorb  only  9J  volumes  of  oxygen  and  18^  volumes 
of  nitrogen,  1000  volumes  of  blood,  in  from  100  to  150  volumes  ot 
hydrogen,  take  up  only  from  17  to  33  volumes  of  nitrogen.  Hence,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  blood  can  only  be  partially 
contained  in  the  fluid :  for  the  fluid  in  the  blood  is  water^  of  which 
we  know,  that  it  absorbs,  under  the  same  circumstances,  from  11  to 
14  times  less  of  oxygen ;  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  assume  that  the 
great  absorbing  power  of  blood  depends  upon  certain  of  its  constit- 
uents which  possess  more  affinity  for  oxygen  than  water.  The  degree 
of  attraction,  by  which  the  oxygen  is  held  in  the  combination  which 
it  enters  into  in  the  blood,  is  very  small,  but  this  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  oxygen  is  not  chemically  united  with  the  blood.  We  can 
increase  the  power  which  water  has  of  absorbing  many  gases  when  we 
add  to  it  substances  which  possess  a  chemical  aflinity  for  the  gas,  be 
it  ever  so  feeble;  if  we  add  to  water  the  phosphate  of  soda,  for 
instance,  its  power  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas  increases;  with 
one  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  this  fluid  takes  up  twice  as  much  carbonic 
acid  gas  as  pure  water  would  have  taken  up,  under  ordinary  pressure 


I 
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of  the  atmosphere,     A  soiulton  of  Sulp/iale  of  Iron  in  ■a/aicr  lakes  J 
up  forty  times  more  Nitrogen  than  pure  water." 

"  The  gases  absorbed,  Itiave  both  of  these  fluids  in  a  vacuum,  a.Dd,  1 
indeed,  they  may  be  driven  out  of  them,  from  the  first,  by  merely  J 
shaking  with    atmospheric   air,    and    from  the   second,  by  shaldng-i 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.     No  one.  however,  diinks  of  looking  upoa  I 
this  action,  which  is  so  like  that  of  the  blood,  as  a  proof  that  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  or  the  nitrogen  in  the 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  Iron  is  only  absorbed,  and  is  not  held 
in  a  chemical  combination,  because  it  is  known  that  the  dissolving 
power  of  -water,  in  these  cases,  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  sails 
disfo/sed.     But  if  the  quantity  of  the  absorbed  gas  increases  in  a  flxcd 
proiKjrtion  witli  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  solution,  t/ien  it  is  a  settled 
factt  that  the  absorption  of  the  same  depends  upon  the  salt,  and  not    , 
upom  the  water. 


Every  living  ox^anism  moves  in  oscillatory  rhythm  within  vnr 
«pacvs  of  time,  from  one  position  of  equipoise  into  another.  Wc 
thin  in  the  rhythm  of  the  motions  of  our  solar  system  even,  anti  in  its 
intlucncc  exerted,  through  the  movements  of  the  moon  and  the  earth, 
ttpun  ourselves.  But  no  oscillatory  rhythm  of  life  remains  the  same; 
it  iMVcr  returns  again  to  the  point  which  it  last  reached,  and,  to  com- 
y*Xl>  tliiK  process  with  the  pendulum,  one  ntay  say  that  the  terminating 
Hn)[lv  of  all  living  organisms,  from  the  time  of  maturity,  becomes 
killitlU*!'  and  smaller.  What  immense  results  are  produced  bv  appa- 
rviilly  very  minute  causes  of  this  kind?  For  example,  the  precession 
uf  llie  iKiiiinuxes  can  be  calculated  with  matlicmatiad  accuracy,  as  « 
VHiialiiiii  of  hut  11.8  seconds  per  annum,  and  yet  it  is  possible,  in 
tttiiiwqnuncc  thereof,  to  determine  beforehand  the  changing  climatic 
^itulilioii  of  ages.  This  single  momentum,  to  many  apparently  insig- 
iiltlMiU,  iniiHt,  in  connection  with  the  other  motions  of  the  eardi,  upon 
tl«  «Hifat«v,  and  in  its  interior,  draw  atler  it  a  continuous  succession  of 
iitwituv*  of  tlilnRB  existing. 

riu'  I'tiuli  llwlf.  however,  undergoes  the  mightiest  changes  from 
\Mwi  ujiiniifntly  insignificant  causes.  Every  hour,  for  instance,  it 
|Ml^  Willi  Icilincnie  ouaotities  of  heat,  through  hot  springs  and  vol- 
MlitfWi  wittfll  M*  ired  to  it  again. 

)jL         W  ernal  causes  of  the  change  of  our  own 

therefrom,  we  add  its  inner  causes  in 

.y  increasing  etforts  for  ft  higher  itate  of 
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culture  which  has  increased,  in  our  day  even,  the  usual  demands  upon 
mind  and  body  very  rapidly  and  to  the  utmost,  and  which  will  still 
increase  them  from  day  to  day,  then  the  merit  of  Rademacher,  in  having 
first  of  all,  though  only  by  a  higher  kind  of  instinct,  yet  earnestly,  called 
the  attention  to  the  etiological  momenta,  and  in  having  made  practi- 
cal use  thereof  at  the  bed-side,  is  unquestionably  great  and  generally 
to  be  acknowledged ;  and  it  is  a  very  great  merit,  indeed,  in  compari- 
son with  physiological  medicine,  all  the  labors  and  endeavors  of  which 
appear  as  if  both  man  and  earth  were  remaining  the  same  forever. 

Wunderlich,  in  the  preface  to  his  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeia, 
demands  of  physicians  autopsy,  and,  above  all,  historical  knowledge. 

In  the  ponderous  volumes  of  his  work,  however,  no  syllable  of  a 
historic  knowledge  of  Pathology  and  Therapeia  is  ever  mentioned, 
while  the  whole  Pathology  and  Therapeia  of  Rademacher,  and  his 
adherents,  rest  upon  historic  knowledge  of  the  formerly  existing  and 
still  occurring  so-called  epidemic  relations  of  disease. 

I  must  also  protest  against  the  view,  quite  too  self-laudatory,  which 
is  contained  in  tlie  preface  to  VirchoVs  Manual  of  Special  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics,  which  speaks  as  if  it  had  gathered  all  the  splendor  of 
German  investigation  into  one  single  focus.  We  find  nothing  there  of 
the  entire  Therapeutics  of  Rademacher  and  his  adherents,  a  fact  which, 
in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  might  characterize  that  assertion  with 
a  more  precise  designation  than  that  of  the  most  overweening  self- 
commendation. 

For  instance,  diseases  often  arise  which  are  not  at  all  referred  to  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  or  have  been  referred  to  very  briefly,  and,  in 
such  cases,  the  views  of  Professors  are  quite  discordant,  because  they 
lack  any  analogon  whatever  of  an  enlightened  comparison.  In  Homoe- 
opathy,  no  difiiculties  lie  in  the  %vay  of  establishing  a  proper  indica- 
tion for  diseases  not  yet  known,  or  not  having  yet  occurred,  or  for 
such  diseases  as,  in  physiological  matters,  are  still  the  subject  of  many 
a  doubt. 

In  these  circles  they  call,  for  example,  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 
understood  as  Pyaemia,  hectic  vulnerary  fever  at  one  time,  at  another, 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  veins,  at  another,  pseudo-erysipelas,  etc., 
and  they  direct  their  treatment  according  to  such  designations.  But, 
in  time  of  war,  the  troops  were  decimated  under  the  medical  treat- 
ment which  accommodated  itself  to  such  terms.  Even  in  the  last  war, 
the  greatest  attempts  were  made  to  gain  the  mastery  over  the  frightful 
devastations  of  pyaemia;  among  other  things,  the  effect  of  Arnica 
even,  known  to  Homoeopathy,  was  brought  into  requisition.  But  how  ? 
Truly  without  knowledge  of,  or   regard    to   Homoeopathic   precau- 
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tioDs,  hence  with  had  results,  and  that  was  sufGcicDt  (or  Ate  adbemits 
of  the  phyeioliDgical  school  to  r^ect  ^ain  the  me  of  Arnica. 

By  the  Mde  of  this  I  must  heoce  place  an  example  bom  Hoowbo- 
pathic  practice,  assuming  that  the  reader  'u  £uniliar  with  ihf 
qucstioRs  relative  to  pyienua,  so  that  I  Deed  not  reca[HtiiIate  tbem, 
all  tbeir  baselessness. 


The  diagaods  in  pyxniia  is  noatteaded  with  any  diflkulties. 
whether  pyemia  arises  from  the  puerperal  state,  from  woumU  or  other 
causes,  under  all  circumstance;  it  must  be  preceded  by  a  productjon 
of  pus,  as  the  only  possible  coodttion  of  its  devetopmenL  Hence  it 
will  be  most  appropriate  in  all  these  cases,  utterly  to  prrrxni  tkefrrm- 
atioa  of  pus.  But  the  physiological  school  maintains  that,  without 
pus,  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  in  wounded  parts,  is  impassible.  So 
long,  however,  as  it  maintains  this  view,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
unjustifiable,  so  long  it  will  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  invaskm  of 
pyxmia;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  at  all  times  be  overtaken  by  pyaetnic 
disease-forms. 

Homoeopathic  drug  provings,  in  the  meantime,  teach  as  another 
view.  From  them  we  know  that  Arnica  and  Arsenic  chieflv,  voy 
decidedly  delay,  or  utterly  prevent  tlie  formation  of  pus,  or  even  pro- 
vent  its  development,  and  that  for  this  very  reason,  cicatrization  and 
cure  are  especiaily  hastened. 

Even  in  smaller  injuries,  in  cutsof  small  extent,  this  eflect  of  Arnica 
may  be  perceived  without  the  aid  of  any  magnifying  glass.  One  sees 
clearly  how  the  serum  of  the  wound  becomes  thickened,  bow  tiK 
edges  of  the  wound  approach  each  other,  and  finally  agglutinate,  and 
that  -jiitkout  the  formation  of  pus.  This  can  only  happen  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water  from  the  serum.  This 
phenomenon  and  the  observation  of  an  increase  of  the  watery  con- 
tenK  of  tlie  urine  afler  the  internal  use  of  Arnica,  without  increased 
driidcing,  and,  indeed,  without  any  other  quantitative  or  qualitative 
change  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  orine.  lead  to  tlie  concludon 
that  the  fundamental  action  of  Arnica  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of 
water  from  the  organic  tissues  in  general. 

Great  injuries,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  followed  by  enormously  profuse 
suppurations,  for  instance,  complicated  fructurcs,  and  carbuncles,  give 
the  best  opportunity  for  counter.proofs.  But,  as  long  as  Arnica  is 
taken  (from  the  ist  to  the  3rd),  so  long  the  suppuration  is  delayed,  and 
finally  becomes  null,  wMle  the  cure  goes  on  very  rapidly  and  without 
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pain.  But,  jf  we  neglect  the  internal  use  for  24  hours,  and,  in  case 
of  fractures,  the  external  even  (in  which  cases  compresses  should  be 
used  wet  with  a  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  of  Arnica 
to  a  quart  of  water),  we  shall  find  considerable  quantities  of  pus 
formed  and  collected  again  in  the  wounds. 

Hence,  where  it  is  possible,  I  always  give  a  few  doses  of  Arnica  a 
day  or  two  before  and  after  every  bloody  operation,  whether  occurring 
in  the  domain  of  surgery,  ophthalmology,  or  obstetrics,  or  before  and 
after  every  delivery,  even  where  it  is  quite  normal,  and  since  I  have 
pursued  this  course  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  child-bed  fever. 

The  case  is  different  when  we  have  to  treat  pysemia  already 
fully  developed,  or  cases  which  lead  one  to  look  for  the  appearance  of 
pyaemia  at  an  earlier  or  later  date ;  for  instance,  fistulous  abscesses  of 
years'  standing,  discharging  watery  pus,  surrounded  by  a  broad  bluish 
border,  or  burrowing  abscesses,  etc.  In  such  cases,  a  single  dose  of 
Thuja  30  often  suflices,  or  Natr.  sulph.  3rd,  etc.,  g^ves  everything  a  favor- 
able turn ;  the  abscesses  collapse,  the  fistulous  canals  dry  up.  Exten- 
sive phlegmonous  abscesses,  of  course,  should  be  freely  opened.  Yet 
a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  use  Arsenic,  made  me  doubt, 
somewhat  the  absolute  necessity  of  opening  such  abscesses. 

I  was  called,  as  second  physician,  to  a  man  suffering  from  pyaemia. 
In  consequence  of  taking  cold,  as  I  was  told,  the  patient  had  experi- 
enced acute  pains  in  the  right  thigh,  for  which  he  was  subjected  to  a 
so-called  anti-rheumatic  treatment,  by  a  follower  of  the  physiological 
school,  with  Opium,  Colchicum,  and  frictions  of  Ol.  Hyoscyam.  The 
pain,  however,  increased  every  day,  the  thigh  swelled,  the  superficial 
lymphatics  became  inflamed  till  the  7th  day,  when,  suddenly,  a  violent 
chill  set  in;  cataplasms  were  used  externally  and  Nitre  internally. 
On  the  8th  day,  as  I  was  told,  the  whole  extremity  had  become  erysip- 
elatously  inflamed,  pulse  at  100 ;  sleeplessness,  and  delirium  at  night 
ensued,  with  unquenchable  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  next  day, 
vomiting  occurred;  tongue,  lips,  and  nostrils,  became  dry;  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  auscultation  indicated  a  lobular  pneumonia;  instep 
cedematous,  leg  and  thigh  very  much  swollen,  the  skin  of  those  parts 
quite  erysipelatous :  violent  pains  in  the  region  of  the  groins,  throm- 
bosis of  the  great  veins  of  that  region. 

The  man  was  32  years  of  age;  had  never  been  sick  before,  except 
having  had  Gonorrhoea  several  times  in  his  earlier  days,  the  discharge 
of  which  had  always  been  checked  by  injections. 

I  promised  my  assistance  on  the  condition  that  nothing  further 
should  be  done,  and  that  only  Arsenicum  loth  should  be  given,  five 
drops  every  two  hours,  which  was  agreed  to.     On  the  loth  day  re  mis- 
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sion  of  all  the  symptoms,  withuut  exception,  a  state  of  things  very 
remarkiible  in  the  eyes  of  iny  colleajus.  On  the  nth.  the  swelling 
on  the  thigh  began  to  sink  in.  ths  palna  concentnited  themselves  again 
more  upon  the  middle  of  the  thigh  i  patient  breathed  more  freclv. 
On  the  14th  day  the  swelling  was  so  far  diminished  that,  in  the  mid 
die  of  the  thigh,  on  its  outer  aspect,  a  very  evident  fluclualion  was 
apparent,  deeply  seated.  Now,  an  incision  was  to  be  made.  How- 
ever I  succeeded  in  preventing  it,  and  in  view  of  the  general  improve- 
ment, persuaded  my  colleague  to  give  but  four  doses  of  Arsenic  it 
day.  On  the  i6th  day  the  general  condition  was  extremely  satisfac- 
tory. The  pulse  was  still  100,  but  the  tongue  was  moist;  there  was 
no  thirst;  respiration  was  free  and  uninterruptedly  audible  again  over 
the  whole  chest;  delirium  had  already  ceased  for  tliree  days,  and  quiet 
sleep  at  night  had  taken  its  place;  the  redness  of  the  thigh  had  disap- 
peared for  two  days;  the  pain  was  endurable,  at  least  did  not  disturb 
the  sleep  any  more;  in  short,  all  the  functions  began  to  fall  into  their 
accustomed  courses;  the  diseased  lower  extremity,  however,  was  still 
immovable;  the  patient  during  this  time  had  fallen  away  very  much, 
and  his  debilitated  condition  was  not  free  from  danger.  All  about  the 
patient  urged  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  and  his  great  weakness  led 
me  to  yield,  and  to  make  an  incision  about  four  inches  deep.  To  the 
extreme  and  unconcealed  astonishment  of  my  colleague,  who  prophe- 
sied on  enormous  discharge  of  stinking  ichor,  the  most  beautiful  pus 
honum  el  laudaUle  flowed  therefrom.  This  last  drcumstance  led  to  the 
question  whether  the  cure  would  not  have  gone  on  and  been  completed 
without  the  incision.  The  use  of  Arsenic  was  now  naturally  discon- 
tinued ;  in  fact,  nothing  was  given  internally;  the  dressiiig  was  renewed 
twice  a  day;  the  pus  remained  benign,  became  gradually  less,  and  the 
patient  improved  manifestly  every  day  under  appropriate  diet,  but  was 
not  able  to  leave  his  bed  till  fourteen  days  afterward.  The  leg  still 
remained  stiff,  but  this  stiffness  disappeared  by  the  use  of  methodic 
movements,  with  spontaneous  closing  of  the  incision  after  ten  day* 
more.  I  allowed  tlie  patient  to  resume  his  official  duties  afler  another 
two  weeks  had  passed  without  accident,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 


It  was  in  the  year  1843  that  the  French  school  of  phrsiological 
medicine  was  transplanted  into  Germany  and  its  doctrines  were  pro- 
mulgated here  as  the  only  saving  doctrines.  Its  programme,  among 
other  things,  loudly  advocated   skepticism,  in  the  following  1 
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"  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  given  time,  at  the  same  place,  a  large 
number  of  men  sicken  in  the  same  way.  But  what  must  common 
sense  think,  if,  from  a  somewhat  wet  spring,  from  a  hot  summer  or 
from  a  few  autumnal  fogs,  the  severest  diseases  are  said  to  arise? 
How  can  one  listen  to  it  when,  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  faith, 
the  most  varied  forms  of  disease,  as  they  happen  to  prevail,  are 
ascribed  to  these  simple  circumstances.  Croupous  diseases,  skin  dis- 
eases, catarrhal  affections,  dysenteries,  typhus  diseases,  pneumonias, 
articular  rheumatisms,  pains  in  the  limbs,  all  these  affections,  if  they 
prevail  epidemically,  are  said  to  be  occasioned  almost  always,  and 
in  all  instances,  by  the  state  of  the  weather  just  then  prevailing, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  warm  or  cold,  dry  or  wet.  If  it  were 
hot,  when  a  dysentery  prevailed,  then  it  was  the  heat  of  the  day ;  if 
cool,  then  it  was  the  coldness  of  the  night  that  was  to  blame.  If  the 
winter  is  dry,  then  it  has  inflamed  the  lungs  with  its  keen  air;  if  it 
is  wet,  then  the  damp,  cool  atmosphere  must  have  produced  the 
pneumonia.  Thus  we  help  ourselves,  as  best  we  may,*  by  laying  upon 
the  weather  what  we  cannot  otherwise  explain.  Besides,  daily 
experience  shows  that  many  hot  summers  and  many  cold  and  damp 
winters  occur  without  bringing  such  diseases  in  their  train,  and,  that 
whole  towns  and  districts  and  many  individuals  are  spared,  though 
they  are  exposed  to  the  same  weather." 

Rademacher's  school,  whose  empiricism  I  have  brought  under 
some  explaining  laws  of  nature,  presents  the  scientific,  essential  and 
perceptive  reasons  thereof,  and  supplies  also  the  necessary  remedies. 

The  skepticism  of  this  programme  is,  as  is  all  skepticism  in  every 
science,  the  sure  sign  of  decay,  and  the  author  expresses  himself  thus 
upon  this  point:  *'The  skepticism  of  modern  times  began  long  ago 
to  rear  itself  against  the  old  principles  of  Therapeia,  and  it  needs  only 
to  shake  the  structure  and  all  threatens  to  fall  down  in  a  heap.  Hence 
so  many  fear  to  touch  it;  hence  they  dare  not  even  confess  how  hol- 
low and  rotten  everything  is." 

Whither  this  skepticism  has  led  the  majority  of  German  physicians, 
I  can  make  clear  from  a  "Clinic  of  diseases  of  the  liver"  of  the  year 
1858,  where  we  are  told :  "As  with  the  Alchymists,  it  was  the  idea 
of  the  philosopher's  stone,  so  was  it  in  Therapeutics,  the  idea  of  curing, 
which  thurst  into  the  back-ground  the  impartial  natural  combination 
of  data  and  led  it  astrav." 

To  this,  then,  the  skepticism  of  our  day  has  brought  us,  after  more 
than  two  thousand  years  of  the  greatest  industry,  of  the  gi'eatest 
thinkers,  and  practitioners,  that  it  treats  the  idea  of  Therapeutics,  the 
possibility  of  a  cure  of  diseases,  as  a  myth.     But  why  do  these  gen- 
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It  is  true  that  it  does  not  escape  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  diseases;  but  therein  its  evil  star  shines,  as 
it  does  not  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  these  results  of  such 
inquiries. 

As  the  students  are  sent  into  the  Clinics  to  learn  morbid  products, 
so  mechanics  are  sent  to  industrial  expositions  tliat  they  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  products  of  other  nations.  But  none  thus  sent 
ever  learns,  by  looking  at  these  products^  anything  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made,  which  would  be  the  soxy  thing  essential,  in 
order  to  return  home  profited  and  enlightened. 

Hence,  they  both  come  away  with  imperfect  inductions,  which 
possess  no  complete  certainty,  but  at  the  best  preponderant  reasons 
according  to  the  nanow  circle  of  their  own  experience  previously 
gathered.  They  have  gained  a  conclusion  only,  without  being  able  to 
take  part  in  the  decision.  Tiiesc  are  tendencies  of  the  most  common 
life,  to  which  even  tl>e  farmer  adheres,  believing  as  he  does  that  he 
will  gather  corn  where  he  has  planted  corn,  for  the  opposing  hin- 
drances trouble  him  so  little,  that  he  rather  leaves  everything  to  fate; 
yet  he  hopes! 

In  no  Clinic  is  it  taught  the  students  that  diseases  beget  products 
only  by  factors,  which  are  often  very  numerous;  that  with  the  removal 
of  the  factors,  the  products  would  cease  of  themselves;  that,  hence, 
they  should  direct  their  attention,  at  the  bed-side,  simply  and  solely  to 
these  factors,  to  the  causes  and  conditions  of  diseases.  Thev  are  now 
taught  to  destroy  the  disease,  the  resulting  product,  which,  surely 
enough,  is  so  erroneous  a  maxim  that,  for  thinking  men,  it  borders 
upon  the  incomprehensible.  However,  this  maxim  is,  notwithstiind- 
ing,  so  erroneously  estimated  as  such  by  tlie  students,  that  even  their 
results  at  the  bed-side,  exceedingly  unfavorable,  of  course,  are  not 
able  to  open  their  eyes. 

§.  205. 

To  Dr.  Kissel  especially,  is  the  credit  due  of  having  more  fully 
developed  Rademacher*s  doctrine,  and,  in  spite  of  the  merely  subjective, 
and  hence  insignificant,  but  malevolent  polemics  of  the  criticasters  of 
physiological  school,  of  having  assiduously  unfolded  it  for  the  benefit 
suffering  humanity.     He  has  sought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  give 
-<i  practical  experience  a  theoretical  basis  also. 
Besides  what  has  been  ah*eady  presented,  we  have  yet,  however,  to 
uss  the  conclusions  as  regards  his  perceptive  reasons,  in  order  that 
.itial  errors  may  not  gain  ground. 
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In  his  Manual  of  Special  Patliology  and  Therapeia  (1S63,  Bd.  IL. 
p.  153),  we  find,  for  example,  tlie  foHowiiig  experimental  maxims 
intrtxluced ; 

"  The  same  processes  and  forms  are,  at  certjim  times,  curable  only 
l>y  other  remedies,  and  an  indic;ition  from  contingent  phenomena 
is  noi  fiossible  in  all  cases,  since,  sometimes,  they  are  absent,  or  do 
not  stand  out  prominently.  Ki-om  the  phenomena  awA.  processes,  only 
tlie  probability  is  given  a  priori^  that  a  pariicular  atTcction  of  an 
organ,  or  of  the  blood,  may  be  their  primary  cause;  the  therapeuti- 
cal experiment  only,  made  in  accordance  with  the  prhiciples  of  natural 
sciencv,  can  determine  wliich  organ,  or  blood-remedy,  can  cure  tlie 
process  in  hand," 

As  an  example  of  this,  we  read,  among  other  tilings,  page  5 17,  et 
scq^,  "  that  the  hyperiemia  of  the  liver,  curable  in  various  epidemics 
by  Nus  vomica  water  alone,  may  set  in  as  acute  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh,  or  as  icterus,  and  that  die  same  may  happen  in  a  h^'pcrsniia 
of  tile  liver,  which  can  he  cured  u/j/ywith  Iron  or  Copper,  and  also  in 
that  which  can  be  cured  only  with  Chelidonium.  Hyperiemia  of  the 
liver  may  also  appear  as  Typhus  abdominalis,  and  Uiis  Typhus,  in 
one  epidemic,  can  be  cured  only  with  Copper,  or  Iron,  in  another 
only  with  Chelidonium,  and  in  still  another  only  with  Quassia,"  etc. 

These  reasons  of  curability  are  thus  gathered  from  the  accidenial 
presence  of  die  so-called  epidemics;  but  why  such  an  epidemic  can 
b^et  such  diseases,  is,  according  to  Kissel,  not  to  be  ascertained,  and 
whetlier  it  exists,  can  only  be  known  by  experiments  on  the  sick, 
What  shall  thus  be  indicated,  in  a  given  case,  can  be  in  no  wise 
determined  a  priori,  aldiough  such  an  a  priori  decision  should  be 
die  first  requisition  to  be  made  upon  a  Therapeia  based  upon  natural 


Kissel  thus  possesses  for  his  indications  only  perceptive  1 
rationes  cognoscendi ;  and,  from  the  example  just  given,  such  an 
uncertainty  is,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  from  experiments 
with  remedies  upon  the  sick,  as  can  by  no  means  olTer  any  induce- 
ment to  imitation. 

Supi>ose  there  be,  for  instance,  a  hypertemia  of  the  liver  present, 
with  abdominal  typhus,  tlien  I  may  at  once  give  Iron  by  -way  of 
experiment ;  for  with  Kissel  another  motive  does  not  exist.  If  this 
does  not  Kelp,  Clielidoniuin ;  if  this  fails,  Qiiassia.  In  this  vray  three 
tUw  nl  least  are  gone,  which  were  necessary  for  the  decision,  accord- 
kqi  to  the  indicjktion  e-r  jitvanlibus  et  nocentibus.  Now,  I  give 
Cuf^r,  onlv  on  the  ground  that  the  previous  remedies  remained 
wAbout  effect,  and,  as  before,  only  by  way  of  experiment.      Thus 
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another  day  passes  by  again,  the  fourth,  and  without  help  again,  for 
in  the  mean  time  the  so-called  epidemic  may  have  change<l,  so  that 
now  Iron  might  be  indicated,  why  not?  Thus  I  never  find  any  deliv- 
erance in  my  conclusions  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  such  deliverance  from  such  conclusions,  for  the  perceptive 
reason  [ra^io  cognoscendi^^  belongs  only  to  the  connexion  of  an  asser- 
tion^ but  the  essential  reason  [ratio  essendi^  to  the  connexion  of  things. 

However,  the  essential  reason  may  be  one  of  two :  it  is  either  the 
reason  of  the  condition  or  the  cause.  But  the  cause  is  the  reason  of 
the  change  or  of  the  being.  Hence,  this  is  hem  unfathomable;  it  is 
only  asserted.  The  condition,  however,  is  the  reason  of  its  being  so 
and  not  otherwise. 

Thus,  if  we  would  have  essential  reasons  for  these  relations  of  cause 
and  result,  then  we  must  seek  them,  not  only  in  the  causes  of  disease, 
but  also  in  the  conditions  of  the  organism,  under  which  it  is  possible, 
that  it  is  so  and  not  otherwise,  that  it  could  become  sick  spontane- 
ously or  from  d rug-pro vings;  now  these  reasons,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  when  treating  of  Homoeopathy^  are  not  only  always  ascertainable, 
but  they  furnish  the  most  important  point  of  support  of  the  indica- 
tion, and  the  only  possible  one  according  to  natural  laws;  for  they  lead 
from  the  known  conditions  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  a  cause,  thus 
from  a  known  reason  to  the  result  necessary  a  priori. 

Even  the  expression,  that  an  organ-  or  blood-disease  might  probably 
be  tlie  primary  cause  of  morbid  phenomena  and  morbid  processes,  is 
hence  unpractical;  for  an  organ  or  the  blood  can  only  contain  the  con- 
ditions of  morbid  phenomena  and  processes,  because  the  causes  thereof 
only  exist  in  the  world  exterior  to  the  organism,  and  if  organ-  and 
blood-diseases  are  really  different  morbid  phenomena  and  processes,  it 
can  happen  only  by  means  of  a  series  of  reciprocal  actions,  specifically 
l:)egotten  from  the  morbid  causes. 

Hence,  Rademacher's  school  comprehends  those  external  causes  as 
epidemics,  and  for  this  hypothesis^  and  for  every  thing  which  closely 
belongs  to  it,  the  essential  reasons  are  wanting  which  can  constitute 
the  only  clues  to  certainty  in  medical  practice.  This  hypothesis  leans 
only  upon  the  one  external  reason  of  disease,  while  the  inner  reasons 
have  been  forgotten ;  and  although  the  art  of  observation  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  ditficulties,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  the  faculty  of  com- 
prehension, yet  nothing  should  cleave  to  the  objects,  which  inight 
deliver  us  over  entirely  to  accident  and  probability,  if  it  is  our  aim  to 
establish  correct  indications. 

END   OF   PART    1. 


THERMOMETRICAL  EQUIVALENTS. 

As  the  Centigrade  Thermometer  (or  Thermometer  of  Celsius)  19 
the  one  referred  to  in  this  work,  the  following  Table  is  given,  by 
which  degrees  of  this  scale,  or  that  of  Reaumur,  may  be  translated 
into  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  those  best  known  to  English  readers. — 
Trans. 


Cent.       R^au.      Fahr. 


Cent.      R^au.      Fahr. 


Cent.       Reau.      Fahr. 


oV 

00'' . . 

32.0' 

I  . 

.80  .. 

33.8 

2  . 

1.60  .. 

35-6 

3  . 

2.40  . . 

37-4 

4  . 

.   3.20  .. 

39-2 

5  • 

4.00  . . 

41.0 

6  . 

4.80  . . 

42.8 

7  • 

5.60  . . 

44.6 

8  . 

(5.40  . . 

46.4 

9  . 

7.20  . . 

48.2 

10  . 

8.00  . . 

50.0 

II  . 

.   8.80  .. 

51.8 

1 2 

9.60  . . 

53-6 

13  • 

.  10.40  . . 

55-4 

14  . 

.  11.20  . . 

57-3 

15  • 

.  12.00  .. 

590 

16^.. 

12.80''.. 

60.8' 

32 

17  .. 

13.60  .. 

62.6 

33 

18  .. 

14.40  .. 

64.4 

34 

19  .. 

15.20  .. 

66.2 

35 

20  . . 

16.00  . . 

68.0 

36 

21  . . 

1680  .. 

69.8 

37 

22  . . 

17.60  . 

71.6 

38 

23  •• 

18.40  . 

•  73-4 

39 

24  .. 

19.20  . 

.  75-2 

40 

2«;  •• 

20.00  . 

77.0 

41 

26  .. 

20.80  . 

.  78.8 

42 

27  .. 

21.60  . 

.  80.6 

43 

28  .. 

22.40  . 

.  82.4 

44 

29  .. 

23.20  . 

.  84.2 

45 

30  .. 

24.00  . 

.  86.0 

46 

31  •• 

34.S0  . 

.  87.8 

47 

2s.6o 
26.40 
27.20 
2800 
28.80 
28.60 
30.40 
31.20 
32.00 

32.?NO 

3360 
3440 

35- 20 
36  00 
36.80 
37.60 


89.6^ 

91.4 

93-2 

950 
96.8 
986 
100.4 
102.2 
104.0 
105.8 
107.6 
109.4 
III. 2 
123.0 
114.8 
116.6 


The  gramme^  to  which  reference  is  frequently  made,  is  15.434  English 
grains.  The  centimetre  is  a  fraction  less  than  four-tenths  of  an  inch,  and 
the  metre  is  a  fraction  less  than  forty  inches. 
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§.  206. 

THE   HOMCEOPATHIC   DRUG   PROVINGS. 

In  tlie  foregoing  pages,  I  have  occupied  myself,  not  merely  with 
setting  forth  the  principal  errors  of  the  physiological  school,  but  also, 
with  this,  to  discover  tiie  mode  and  manner  of  their  origin,  in  order 
actually  to  demonstrate  how  we  shall  not  act  at  the  bed-side;  for, 
according  to  the  maxim  of  the  scholastic  *-'' contrariorum  eadem  est 
scnicniia^^  we  cannot  rightly  understand  a  subject,  without  having  its 
contrary  sufficiently  set  forth. 

For  all  those  to  whom  Homoeopathy  is  a  strange  tiling,  hence 
chiefly,  for  the  adherents  of  those  two  schools,  which  have  presumed 
to  judge  this  science  by  hearsay,  the  dispelling  of  tliese  errors,  the 
progeny  of  the  lower  train  of  thought,  forms  tiic  necessary  bridge  to 
the  knowle<lge  of  Homceopathic  theory  and  practice  which  move  only 
in  the  circle  of  the  upper  train  of  thought. 

Having  tlius  reached  the  point  where  I  can  fully  announce  how 
we  may  do  better  at  the  sick  bed,  I  cim  now  express  myself  much 
more  briefly,  because,  having  already  set  forth  tiie  mode  and  manner 
in  which  the  errors  of  the  physiological  school  arise,  the  principles 
are  tlius  established,  by  which  the  admissibility  of  a  theory  and  its 
connection  witli  practice,  may  be  determined.  They  are  expressed, 
to  complete  the  maxim  of  the  scholastic,  in  the  motto,  si  vis  omnia 
tibi  subjiccre^  tc  subjice  rationi  legibttsque  naturae  I 

Would  we  undertake  to  m^dce  a  sick  man  well  again,  by  the  so-called 
curative  means,  wc  must  first  know  how  and  where  we  have  to  search 
for  remedies. 

I.  As  regards  the  how^  after  what  has  been  adduced,  there  can  be 
no  longer  any  doubt;  for  it  is  by  induction  that  we  seek  for  tiie 
natural  laws^  upon  which  a  determinate  series  of  phenomena  depends, 
and  abstraction  permits  us  to  know  what  laws  are  presupposed  by  a 
particular  assertion. 


2.  Rfg.irtling  the  w/icrc,  we  must  also  know  bi/orchaitii,  Uial,  in 
this  circle,  the  necessity  of  natural  laws,  and  not  the  contiiigeiil,  tlie 
laclf  of  law,  prevails. 

Now  the  physiological  condition  of  man  is  that  which  consists 
according  to  fixed  natural  laws;  here  is,  consequently,  the  wAere  of 
the  seai-ch. 

3.  His  pathological  condition  is  his  physiological,  changed  by  i 
material  external  cause;  hence  we  can  change  tlie  same  with  the  pur- 
pose of  its  restitutio  ad  integrum^  its  cure,  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
taking  for  this  purpose,  substances  also  from  the  external  world,  and 
those  substances,  moreover,  whose  similar  sphere  of  action,  upon 
the  relatively  sound  organism,  is  establisticd  by  experiment  and 
observation. 

4.  and  finally.  We  must  possess  a  law  of  Nature,  as  a  leading 
principle,  according  to  which  we  can  proceed ;  according  to  which  that 
sphere  of  action  of  a  substance  permits  a  conclusion,  (based  upon 
natural  law,)  touching  its  use  as  a  rcmeily, 

The  adherents  of  the  physiological  and  etiological  schools,  first  of 
all,  meet  these  requisitions  with  a  sneer  and  the  assertion,  that  no  con- 
clusion, us  to  the  effect  of  a  remedy  upon  a  sick  man,  can  be  drami 
from  drug-pro\ings  upon  healthy  men. 

As  for  the  first,  we  may  reply,  that  hoth  these  schools  have  already 
instituted  drug-provings  upon  the  healthy,  although  they  have  followed 
in  these  footsteps  of  HomcEopathy  without  any  good  fortune,  since 
they  have  conncctctl  therewith  the  maxim,  that  diseases  must  be  cured 
with  such  remedies  as  causally  counteract  them,  which  maxim  runs 
counter  to  the  laws  of  nutrition  and  function  of  the  organism,  and, 
consequently,  is  false,  §.  117. 

Hence,  all  these  valuable  drug-provings  of  this  school  are  worthless, 
on  account  of  the  liypothesis  based  upon  them;  for  the  problem  is, 
not  to  destroy  the  products  of  disease,  but  to  operate  against  its  causes-- 
nnd  conditions. 

As  regards  the  second,  the  physiological  school  itself  teaches,  that  a 
physiological  nutrition  and  function  of  the  organism  is  possible  only 
■o  long  as  the  condition  of  the  cells  and  tissues  is  not  disturbed,  conse- 
quently, is  healthy;  that  thus,  as  regards  parts  of  the  organism  which 
were  already  changed  in  their  physiological  nutrition  and  function,  by 
external  influences,  and  hence  are  diseased,  no  efficient  relief  is  any 
longer  to  be  expected.     §.  98. 

Hoth  the  physiolc^ca!  and  ietiologicat  schools  must  confess  that  any 
other  way  can  never  be  devised.  Nevertheless,  Virehow  is  pleased  to 
assert  (which  is  an  error,)  that  " drug-pro\ings  upon  healthy  men,"  or, 


OS  he  expresses  himself,  this  expcrinieiital-einpirical  way,  is  rittlier  of 
use  for  sick  animals,  and  only  the  simple  empiric,  or  the  tradittoual,  is 
of  use  for  sick  men. 

Thus,  since  Prof.  Virchoiv  ol^'ccts  to  the  experimental-empiric  way 
of  discovering  remedies,  only  for  tlic  sake  of  expressing  a  condemna- 
tory opinion  against  the  principles  of  Homojopathy,  he  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  exact  tendency  of  our  times,  and,  while  he  prescribes  the  tradi- 
tional method,  and  hence  would  have  tradition  and  authority,  §.  2,  put 
in  the  place  of  experiment,  he  requires  faith  in  therapeutics  in  the 
place  of  knowledge!  Hence  he  decides  in  favor  of  faith,  consequently 
against  science.  That  is  truly  a  heavy  demand  upon  tlie  piety  of  his 
hearers  in  the  lecture  room,  and  a  vain  mode  and  method  of  bringing 
his  ovm  authority  into  repute. 


g.  207. 

We,  practicing  physici.ins,  would  have  to  reject  such  doctrines,  even 
if  Hahnemann's  doctrines  were  yet  unknown. 

For  Hahnemann's  therapeutics,  the  drug-provings  on  the  healthy, 
form  the  foundation  pillars  of  die  whole  problem.  These  provings, 
which  we  may  look  upon  as  a  first  deductive  operation  for  tlicrapcucics, 
it  was  necessary  to  undertake  under  various  circumstances,  at  various 
times  and  in  different  places.  Since  we  can  only  advance  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  by  means  of  experinients,  we  must  begin  our 
therapeutic  inquiries  with  such  materials  as  are  most  familiar  to  us, 
and  these  are  the  substances  of  the  outer  world,  which  we  know,  as 
regards  their  chemical  and  physical  properties.  All  changes  which 
we  see  occurring  in  the  organism,  extend  tiiemsclves  merely  to  our 
sensations,  which  give  us  to  know  tlie  differences  between  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  previous  condition  and  tliose  of  the  induced  changes. 
A  just  discrimination  between  that  which  is  really  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  that  which  is  a  result  of  this  perception,  §.  3,  indicates  the 
good  obeerver.  Thus,  a  good  observer  will  not  say  that  this  or  that 
substance  is  a  narcotic,  or  that  it  produces  pneumonia,  etc.,  but  will 
see  in  such  phenomena,  only  single  specific  forms  of  its  reciprocal 
action  with  a  given  organism,  and  forms  indeed,  gained  from  (the  use 
of)  the  traditional  dose,  then  of  the  minimal  dose,  etc. 

Since  Prof.  Wunderlich,  g-  147,  lays  so  much  stress  upon  Benzoic 
acid,  in  tlie  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and  since,  moreover,  his  teacher  of 
Materia  Medica,  g.  14S,  holds,  in  opposition  to  him,  that  tlie  tlierapeu- 
tic  use  of  Benjamin  flowei-s  has  been  hitherto  somewhat  irrational,  I 
hence  select  it  as  an  example  of  a  Homceopathic  drug-proving  and, 


iil»i.\  fiir  Uiis  reason,  tliat  it  will  not  occupy  too  much  space.  It  v 
pul'liiiuMl  in  1S54,  by  Hering.  the  greatest  master  of  the  drug-provers 
iu>W  living  in  America,  and  contains  all  the  conditions  which  Hom- 
a!U[Mthy  requires. 


§.20S. 

BENZOIC  ACID. 
[AciduM  ttHMeieum.) 


"  Wc  shoulil  properly  distinguisli  between  Benzoic  acid  and  Benja- 
min flowers.     The  former  may  be  produced  in  various  ways;  but  tlie 
liittcr,  only  from  the  Benzoin  resin,  and,  although  the  flowers  consist  of  ] 
Bcnxoic  flcid,  still  a  very  small  quantit)'  of  isthcreol  oil  adheres  to  them. 

Schrcger,  indeed,  maintains,  that,  it  is  this  alone  which  makes  it  ar 
excitant,  increasing  exhalation  of  the  skin.     He  asserts  that  when  it  u 
perfectly  pure.  Benzoic  acid  does  not  differ,  in  its  effects,  from  the  other 
vegctobic  acids.     Let  any  one  set  a  salad  before  tliis  wise  author,  and  i 
tlrens  it  with  perfectly  pure  Benzoic  acid  instead  of  vinegar;  he  would  i 
soon  learn  the  diftl-rence.     Dr.  Jeanes,*  the  first  prover,  as  well  as   | 
oiheni,  used  the  flowers  obtained  fix>m  the  sublimation  of  the  re 
Kach  one  can  prepare  this  for  himself,  without  resorting  to  the  many  I 
itrtlflciul  prescriptions  of  the  apothecaries,  for  lliese  endeavor  to  obtain  J 
the  greutest  quantity  out  of  the  resin,  which  is  of  no  interest  to  us. 
l.eC  a  couple  of  the  best  pieces  of  resin  be  obtained;  pulverize  them    | 
uonrsely,  add  to  them  an  equid  quantity  of  pure  sand,  put  them  i 
tin  ii{KN>n;  put  a  funnel  of  stiff  paper  over  tlie  spoon  and  subject  it  to 
It  moilenitc  heat.     As  soon  as  it  evaporates  the  flo\vers  arv  deposited 
whhin  the  paper. 

Dr.  Jeanes  was  led,  as  early  as  1S3S,  to  experiment  \vith  Benzwn 
flnwcr*.  by  an  old  preparation  much  abused  here  in  the  United  Stales, 
KM  well  as  in  England,  known  by  the  name  of  Paregoric,  in  which 
Bcnxuii)  flowers  are  found;  the  Tinctura  opii  camphorata  or  Tinctura 
cninphonie  composita,  introduced  bv  LeMure  as  the  asthmatic  elixir, 
ami,  iiEnce  171S.  having  a  place  in  the  English  Pharmacopieias;  it  con- 
Mai*  of  Opium  and  Benzoin  flowers  three  parts.  Camphor  in  Alcohol 
two  purtst.  The  symptoms  which  he  experienced  from  this  substance 
he  often  saw  ivpeated  again  in  persons  who  used  Paregoric     From 


\h  ot  the  AmeriCAn  Institute  of  Hamacopatti/,  1S46- 


this,  he  concluded  that  the  Benzoin  flowers,  which  were  held  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  in  the  Paregoric,  were  not  at  all  so. 

When  Dr.  Jcanes,  guided  by  the  symptoms  which  he  obtained  by 
provings  on  the  healthy,  used  the  Benzoin  flowers  alone,  the  beneficial 
effect  thereof  was  soon  very  striking,  in  very  many  cases,  where  the 
urine  of  the  patients  had  a  dark  red  or  brown  color,  and  a  very 
unusually  strong  urinous  odor. 

In  1842,  Dr.  Alexander  Ure  recommended  the  Benzoic  acid  to  pre- 
vent the  deposits  of  urates  as  vesical  calculi  or  gouty  concretions.  He 
rested  upon  his  experiments,  in  which.  Benzoic  acid,  taken  an  hour 
after  a  meal,  appeared  again  in  the  urine  as  Hippuric  acid.  Now, 
since,  at  the  same  time,  no  Uric  acid  was  to  be  discovered,  and,  since 
hippurates  are  far  more  soluble  than  urates,  Ure  concluded  thence, 
that  the  Benzoic  acid  was  changed  into  Hippuric  acid  and  that  the 
latter  apj^eared  in  the  place  of  the  Uric  acid;  thus,  the  hippurates 
which  are  quite  soluble,  appeared  in  tiie  place  of  the  urates,  which,  as 
concretions,  are  both  painful  and  dangerous. 

But  Wohler  had  declared  in  183 1  even,  that  Benzoic  acid,  on  its 
way  through  the  body,  was  changed  into  Hippuric  acid.  Keller  con- 
firmed this  by  an  exact  experiment,  and  declared  indeed,  that,  since  the 
Benzoic  acid  seemed  to  be  so  utterly  harmless  for  the  health,  it  would 
be  easy  in  this  way  to  procure  great  quantities  of  Hippuric  acid ;  a 
person  might  be  kept  for  ^is  very  purpose,  who  might  keep  up  the 
fabrication  of  this  article  for  weeks  together. 

Keller,  however,  contradicted  Ure's  assertion  as  regards  the  lack 
of  Uric  acid.  He  found  the  usual  quantity  of  it  in  the  urine,  together 
with  the  Hippuric  acid,  and  he  considered  the  proposition  to  use 
Benzoic  acid  against  the  uratic  concretions  of  gouty  persons  and  the 
uratic  calculi  of  the  bladder  as  hasty. 

Ure  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  Uric  acid  was  used  to  change  the 
Benzoic  into  Hippuric;  but,  since  he  had  made  his  experiments  on  the 
urine  of  an  arthritic  patient,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  urine  of  tliis 
patient,  in  other  circumstances,  contained  no  Uric  acid. 

Pereira  says,  that  he  has  seen  the  same  thing  as  Ure,  in  a  rheumatic 
patient.  On  the  contrary,  no  diminution  of  Uric  acid  was  found  by 
James,  Brosh  antl  Boge,  (Med.  Times,  Nov.  1845).  Thus  they  con- 
firmed Keller's  observation. 

Barring  Garrod  thought  that,  after  the  use  of  Benzoin,  he  had  found 
a  constant  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  urea.  Simon  could  not 
confirm  this.  Lehmann,  also,  (Phys.  Chem.  2,  411,)  found,  in  four 
observations,  in  the  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  after  the  use  of 
Benzoic  acid,  that  there  was  no  diminution  of  its  nitrogenous  proper- 


ties,  but  added,  that,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  making  such 
observations,  no  conchision  could  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  chemists  have  not  yet  settled  the  question  in  what  way  this 
transformation  tiikes  place.  Even  the  similar  Cinnamic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  Hippuric  acid.  (Erdmann,  Jouni.  f.  pr.  Chemie,  i8,  35; 
26,  491 ;  35.  307}. 

Liebig  (Thierchemie,)  adds  to  two  atoms  of  Benzoic  acid  2  (C*, 
H",  O*,)  the  atoms  of  the  lactate  of  urea,  and  obtains  thereby  two 
atoms  of  Hippuric  acid  2  (C",  N',  H",  O*}.  Ch.  Ilotfmann 
(Grundl.  d.  Phys.  und  Path.  Ch.)  considers  this  transition  as  probably 
occurring  by  the  absorption  of  Ammonia.  Since,  on  the  other  baud, 
in  putrid  urine,  the  Hippuric  acid  goes  over  again  into  Benzoic  acid, 
{compare  Lehmann,  Phys,  Chem.  i,  88,)  this  urine  may  be  decom- 
posed into  Ammonia,  Carbonic  acid  and  Benzoic  acid,  under  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  If  this  happtns  by  the  transformation  of  tlie 
Benzoic  into  Hippuric  acid,  then  Ammonia  would  be  thereby  taken 
up  and  oxygen  given  off. 

Many  things  could  be  explained  by  this,  if  it  were  only  demon- 
strated to  be  true.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  Benzoic  into  Hippuric  acid,  occurs  in  a  different  manner  than 
that  of  the  latter  into  the  former.  The  fact  of  these  transfoniiations, 
however,  is  quite  indisputable.  The  decomposition  of  the  Uric  acid, 
on  the  contrary,  as  conjectured  by  Ure,  is  highly  improbable,  and,  on 
this  account,  Ure's  recommendation  of  it  in  gout  and  vesical  calculus, 
etc.,  is  utterly  to  be  rejected.  Nevertheless,  numerous  therapeutic 
experiences  have  spoken  in  favor  of  that  proposition.  We  shall  see 
this,  partly  in  the  detail  of  the  symptoms,  and  partly  in  accompanying 
cases  of  cure.  Here  again,  also,  HomiEopathy  comes  in  between  two 
confused  party  views,  explaining  and  rectifying;  according  to  one  of 
these  views,  the  remedy  is  to  be  universally  extolled  as  valuable,  while, 
according  to  the  other,  it  is  rejected  as  unsuitable;  this  she  does  in  a 
practical  and  useful  manner,  by  indicating  the  cases  where  the  remedy 
does  and  must  work  favorably,  while  she  theoretically  adds  new  rid- 
dles to  the  old,  ritldles  for  whose  solution  she  must  arouse  the  inqtiircr, 
since  tlie  solution  of  the  new  will  also  be,  for  them,  a  solution  of  the 
old. 

According  to  Jeanes'  experience,  Benzoic  acid  cures  very  many  cases 
of  disease,  where  the  urine  is  of  a  very  deep  color,  and  of  a  very  strong 
urinous  odor,  and  idl  the  same,  whether  this  was  accompanied  by  Uric 
acid  deposits  or  not,  though  perhaps  less  when  this  Litter  was  the  case; 
and,  that  indeed,  in  doses  too  small  for  this  effect  to  be  expl^ned  chemi- 
cally.    And  Benzoic  acid,  according  to  the  provings  of  Jeanes,  Keller, 


II 

Liiigen,  Nusser  and  Petroz,  which'were  instituted  upon  the  healthy, 
produces  no  such  urine,  but  rather  an  aromatic  urine. 

The  solution  of  this  apparent  contradiction  belongs  to  another  place. 
Here  we  have  only  the  mere  history. 

Benzoic  acid  was  one  of  the  substances  used  for  embalming  the 
dead,  and  it  is  still  used  in  the  Orient,  as  its  resin  diffuses  a  grateful 
odor;  subsequently  as  a  cosmetic,  the  resin  dissolved  in  Alcohol  and 
precipitated  with  water;  as  a  milk,' it  once  made  a  sensation  in  Leipsic. 
It  was  also  used  for  wounds;  and,  as  an  expectorant,  though  subse- 
quendy  it  was  banished  as  useless  when  given  internally.  Suddenly 
recommended  as  a  chemical  remedy  in  case  of  uratic  deposits,  although 
on  erroneous  grounds,  it  nevertheless  showed  itself  efficient  in  such,  as 
well  as  in  many  other,  cases,  especially  where  the  urine  was  offensive. 
So  finally  the  story  ended  where  it  began,  and  if  any  one  fumigated 
the  offensive  commode  with  Benzoin,  he  gave,  witliout  knowing  it, 
the  curative  remedy  to  the  patient 

§.  209. 
CASES  OF  CURE. 

Dr.  Jeanes  has  given  this  medicine  since  1838  in  very  many  cases, 
and  always  then,  with  the  greatest  benefit,  when  the  urine  was  dark 
red  or  dark  brown,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  its  odor  was  particularly 
strong.  By  this,  as  is  self-apparent,  is  not  meant  the  ammoniacal  odor 
of  decomposing  urine,  but  that  peculiar  urinous  odor  which  some- 
times, and,  under  many  changes,  is  very  penetrating  and  may  even  be 
offensive. 

This  kind  of  urine,  Dr.  Jeanes  obser\ed  most  frequently  in  syphilitic 
cases,  and  very  especially  aflcr  gonorrhoea,  if  the  symptoms  presenting 
themselves  exteriorly  had  been  suppressed;  even  in  some  cases,  imme- 
diately after  the  contagion  and  before  the  formation  of  a  chancre,  or 
any  syphilitic  gonon'hocal  discharge;  less  frequently  tliis  urine  wac 
noticed  as  an  accompanying  indication  of  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
eases. The  odor  is  often  so  marked  that  it  causes  the  patient  himself 
to  speak  of  it  to  the  physician. 

I.  A  young  man  17  years  of  age  got  a  chancre,  and  took,  upon 
the  advice  of  his  acquaintance,  Balsam  of  copaiva  and  other  medi- 
cines. The  chancre  disappeared,  and  tlie  following  symptoms  presented 
themselves:  Round  ulcerated  spots,  somewhat  elevated,  of  a  warty 
appearance,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  here  and  there 
running  together,  in  the  crotch  and  about  the  same;  on  the  buttocks. 


ncai'lj-  covering  the  inner  sides,  verj'  sensitive  and  painfull)-  sore. 
Tliiijii  and  Mei-c.  had  but  little  eRect.  Benzoic  acid,  in  a  high  potency, 
chnnged  the  urine,  which  was  highly  colored  and  strongly  smelling: 
a  single  dose  brought  it  to  its  normal  state  and  improved  the  ulcer. 
As  often  as  the  urine  assumed  titis  condition  again,  the  dose  was 
repeated,  and,  with  so  good  a  result,  tliat  it  was  given  to  him  every 
two  or  tliree  days,  till  die  cure  was  complete. — Jeanes. 

2,  I  was  called  to  a  man  25  years  of  age  and  found  him  suft'ering 
from  a  very  tormenting,  incessant,  short,  dry  cough.  His  room-mate 
said  to  me.  tliat  he  tliought  that  he  had  some  syphilitic  trouble,  because 
his  urine  had  the  above-mentioned  property.  He  himself  knew  the 
-ignificance  of  the  symptom ;  had  been  treated  by  me  for  syphilitic 
rheumatism  and  improved  very  much  by  Benzoic  acid.  On  inquiry, 
it  \\-as  found  that  tliis  patient  hud  had  a  gonorrhoea  shortly  befM^  the 
commencement  of  his  cough,  which  had  been  treated  in  the  usual  way, 
whh  Balsam  of  copaiva.  The  Benzoic  acid  very  soon  restored  the 
ii>-uid  state  of  the  urine  again,  anti  relieved  the  cough  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  troublesome.— Jeanes. 

3,  A  man  23  years  old  had  been  sick;  about  two  years  before,  a 
chancre  had  lx;en  driven  away  by  external  treatment,  and  he  now 
iuSered  from  syphilitic  rheumatism.  As  soon  as  he  used  the  Benzoic 
acid,  the  rlreumatism  disappcaretl  and  tlie  chancre  returned  again. 
Tlii.'^  latter  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  cure;  die  patient  had  recourse 
to  his  usual  physician,  who,  by  internal  and  external  means,  removed 
tlic  disease  and  without  any  return  of  the  rheumatism.  My  experience 
with  tliis  disease  is  \'ery  limited,  especially  with  the  first  stages,  since 
I  take  such  patients  very  unwillingly;  they  appear  to  me,  however,  to 
warrant  nie  in  recommending  the  Benzoic  acid  in  the  primary,  but, 
especiallv,  in  the  secondary  forms  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhaea, — Jeanes. 

4,  But  not  only  in  such  cases,  in  many  also  where  there  is  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  such  a  contagion,  our  remedy  is  of  the  greatest  use- 
In  angime,  {angina  faucium  and  angina  tonsillaris,}  where  the  urine 
has  tlie  above  mentioned  property,  it  is  remarkably  efficient  In  two 
cases,  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  who  had  both  been  inclined  for  a 
long  time  to  violent  inflammations  of  tlie  throat,  where  Allopathic  treat- 
ment ever  so  early  and  enei^tically  employed,  had  never  succeeded 
in  preventing  suppuration,  and  where,  in  case  of  the  daughter,  even 
Homceopathic  treatment  with  Belladonna,  and  other  apparently  simi- 
lar remedies,  had  twice  failed  to  prevent  suppuration,  although  the 
sufferings  were  much  more  relieved  thereby  tlian  by  the  usual  treat- 
ment, in  these  cases.  Benzoic  acid  alteniatetl  with  Belladonna  and 
EKgitalis,  afforded  relief,  as  they  cut  short  the  paroxysm  very  prompdy, 
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prevented  suppuration  ami,  finally  even  the  tendency  to  similar  attacks 
st'cmed  to  be  extinct. — Jeanes. 

5.  A  man  had  attacks  of  nephritic  colic  every  year;  the  urine  was 
ileep  red  and  of  a  strong  odor.  The  Benzoic  acid  afforded  great  relief, 
two  years  ago  in  an  attack,  and  since  then  he  has  had  no  other  attack, 
though  no  other  change  was  made  in  his  manner  of  living, — Wil- 
li A  Msox. 

6.  A  man  ^y  years  of  a^,  lean,  of  sedentary  habits,  consulted  nie 
on  account  of  a  disorder  of  the  urinary  secretion.  Ten  months  agodie 
observed,  for  the  first  time,  a  whitish  sediment  in  his  urine,  forming 
upon  the  vessel,  very  soon,  a  hard,  gray  -crust,  most  difHcult  to  remove ; 
the  urine  liad  a  very  offensive  smell,  and  oftea  changed  its  color,  was 
now  greenish,  now  brownish;  at  times  it  was  somewhat  turbid,  bor- 
dering on  a  pale  yellow,  of  a  pungent  ammoniacal  odor;  tlie  reaction 
with  litmus  paper  was  alkaline,  and  it  effervesced  on  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  Hydro-cliloric  acid;  immediately  after  it  was  passed,  it 
formed  a  white  fiocculent  sediment,  consisting  of  the  phospliate  and 
cartwnate  of  lime;  it  contained  no  Uric  acid;  sp.  gr.  1.023.  The 
urine  was  passed  without  pain  or  difticulty,  and  in  a  full  stream,  but 
conLtined  no  more  mucus  than  usual,  and  no  albumen. 

The  patient's  appetite  was  good,  the  tongue  clean,  he  slept  well;  he 
was  pale,  however;  complained  of  lassitude  and  a  sense  of  weariness 
and  heaviness  across  the  loins;  he  was  usually  constipated.  A  thou- 
sand grains  of  the  urine,  evaporated  in  a  water  bath,  with  a  heat  not 
over  160°  F.,  gave  only  36  grains  of  dry  extract,  giving  off,  while  it  was 
drj'ing,  much  Ammonia  and,  at  once,  blueing  moist  and  reddened 
litmus  paper. 

The  patient  was  dit 
10  grains  of  Benzoic  a 
simple  diet. 

On  the  fourth  day,  he  had  taken  the  medicine  without  observing  the 
slightest  unpleasantness.  He  said  "that  his  urine,  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  first  dose,  became  clear  and  free  from  the  chalky  sediment." 
The  urine  is  now  normal  in  every  respect;  reddens  litmus:  sp.gr.  1.0^2, 
(thus  j-j^jB  lighter).  He  used  the  Benzoic  acid  six  days  longer,  and 
then  ceased. 

After  fourteen  days  the  urine  became  alkaline.  In  order  to  see 
whetlier  it  would  remain  permanently  changed  by  the  remedies 
usually  recommended  in  sucli  Ciiscs,  these  were  used,  but  without 
efi'cct  But,  as  soon  as  the  Benzoic  acid  was  used  again,  it  had 
again  its  favorable  efiect. — FARqyHAR. 


»:ted  to  take  an  aperient  dose  of  Khubarb  and 
;id,  twice  a  day,  together  with  a  nourishing  but 
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In  many  coses  of  rheumatism  and  gouty  concretio 
in  the  joints,  the  use  of  the  Benzoic  acid  was  of  the  greatest  service. 
Strikingly  good  results  were  seen  from  its  use  in  case  of  gouty  pains 
in  the  joints  of  the  great  toes,  with  vefy  great  swelling  and  redness, 
mostly  confined  to  tliese  parts;  the  urine  was  of  the  above  mentioned 
character.  I  have  quite  lately  spoken  with  a  patient  who  had  been 
previously  very  often  troubled  in  this  way.  and,  six  years  ago,  took 
Benzoic  acid,  by  means  of  which  the  pains  disappeared  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  did  not  return  again  until  several  weeks  ago,  and  then  only 
in  a  slight  degree-— Jean Es. 

S.  In  a  case  where  inflammatory  rheumatism  and  violent  asthma 
were  conjoined,  and  had  reappeared  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time,  for 
which  Benzoic  acid  was  given,  the  patient  noticed  a  great  improve- 
ment of  the  astliniatic  symptoms.  This  deserves  mention,  because 
the  Tincture  of  Opium,  containing  Benzoic  acid,  was  previously  called 
Elixir  asthmaticum.  Further  observations  will  show  whether  Benzoic 
acid  may  be  useful  in  some  particular  forms  of  asthma. — Jeanes. 

9.  Wiirtemberg  Correspondenzblatt,  1S44.  Acid.  Benzoic  efficient 
against  arthritis  nodosa.  A  weaver's  apprentice,  20  years  of  age,  had 
on  both  wrists,  between  the  metacaipal  bones,  copious  gouty  deposits 
and  swelling  of  the  elbow  joints.  The  ankles,  also,  were  not  free;  tlie 
general  condition  was  good.  He  received  every  day,  an  hour  after 
dinner,  a  drachm  of  Benzoic  acid.  Some  improvement  followed  as  soon 
as  twelve  days;  after  sixty-nine  days,  there  was  very  great  improvement; 
after  six  months,  a  cure.  During  the  dme,  he  experienced  no  unpleasant 
effects  except  occasional  indigestion,  pressure  in  the  stomach,  eructa- 
tions, bitter  taste.  The  exlialations  from  tlie  skin  were  less  than  usual 
during  the  cure;  the  stools  were  natural;  the  urine  copious,  somewhat 
turbid,  otherwise  of  a  natural  color  and  odor.  After  20  drachms  of 
Benzoic  acid  had  been  taken,  no  Benzoic  acid  was  found  in  tiie  urine, 
but  traces  of  Urea  (?  !)  and  also  traces  of  Hippuric  acid. — Db.  Hauff, 

10.  In  old  gouty  concretions,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  remedies  after 
Colchicum  and  other  remedies  cease  to  have  elt'ect.  After  a  while,  it 
must  be  followed  by  another  remedy,  after  which  it  may  be  given 
again  with  advantage. — NEiniiARD. 

1 1.  Gave  relief  in  many  cases  where  there  was  a  sore  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  left  kidney,  in  which  concretions  of  urate  of  ammonia 
were  in  the  urine,  the  pains  being  relieved  and  the  quantity  of  urine 
increased.  It  afforded  relief,  only  when  other  remedies  had  been 
previously  given  wiUiout  benefit  Then  it  removed  quickly,  and 
entirely,  tlie   hot,  burning    pains  m    the   left   kidney,  with  drawing. 
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especially  on   stooping,  stiffness  in  the  loins,  swelling  of  the  right 
knee,  with  sore  pain  of  the  whole  leg. — Neidhard. 

12.  Acute,  burning,  tearing  pains  in  the  right  kidney,  less  in  the 
left,  extended  to  the  groins  and  bladder;  behind  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der it  was  sensitive  to  the  touch;  the  pains  produced  vomiting, 
delirium,  obscuration  of  the  sight,  constant,  extreme  restlessness. 
Ol.  Tereb.  had  been  given  without  effect;  Belladonna  merely  relieved 
the  restlessness;  Acid.  Benzoic,  -^^  cured. — Neidhard. 

13.  Goldschmidt's  Lebensbilder,  Oldenburg,  1844.  A  young  man 
suflered  from  a  pneumonia  of  an  asthenic  character.  The  strength 
of  the  patient  sank  daily,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased  every 
hour,  to  a  frightful  degree.  In  this  strait,  of  the  patient  and  the 
physician,  Groldschmidt  (then  chief  physician  in  Oldenburg)  opened 
his  Pharmacopoeia,  and,  with  its  great  letters,  Flores  Benzoes  beamed 
upon  him,  of  which,  as  an  obsolete  remedy,  he  had  never  thought  On 
the  spur  of  the  moment  he  prescribed  it.  The  greatest  effect  ensued ; 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  gradually  remitted  and  the  patient  recov- 
ered.    (He  had  learned  somctliing  from  Rademacher). 


§.  210. 
LIST  OF  SYMPTOMS. 

J.  Indicates  Dr.  Jeanes'  symptoms,  who  used  various  attenuations, 
from  the  ist  centes.  to  the  15  th,  both  with  sick  and  healthy. 

L.  Dr.  Lingen's  symptoms,  who  took  of  the  spirituous  solution 
(^  grain  to  the  ounce),  five  drops  every  morning  and  evening,  for 
several  days;  thus  about  0.005  ^'  ^^  esLch  dose. 

N.  Indicates  Dr.  Nusser's  symptoms,  who  took,  at  5  P'.M.,  Sograins 
of  the  2nd  trituration;  thus  0.125  of  the  acid.  Afler  eight  days,  nearly 
all  symptoms  ceased. 

P.  The  symptoms  of  Pctroz  from  the  Allgem.  Hom.  Zeit. 

*  Indicates,  as  usual,  the  curative  effects. 

Morale  and  Intellect. 
.  Sadness.  P. 

.  *  The  mind  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  unpleasant  things^    K  he 
saw  any  one  who  was  deformed,  it  made  him  shudder.  J. 
.♦  Sense  of  anxiety,  10;  while  sweating,  301. 
—  b.  Afler  mental  emotions,  headache,  25. 
.  Activity,  afterwards  anxiety.  P. 


5-  He  was  much  surprised,  that,  while  writing,  he  otnttted  ^ 
eveiy  moment,  which  never  was  the  case  before.  6,  7.  T.  N. 


Head. 
id  lightness  of  the  liead,  when   sneezing    in    the 
morning.   173. 

.  Vertigo,  as  if  he 'must  fall  sidewise,  mostly  in  tlie  afternoon.  P. 

,  Confusion  of  the  head  and  sleepiness.  6, 

.  Confused  head,  P. 

10.  Pressure  upon  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  and  of  tiie 
whole  spinal  colujnn,  as  if  it  were  pressed  together  !ike  an  elastic 
body,  so  tiiat  he  sti-ctched  himself  involuntarily  and  bent  forwai-d. 
This  sensation,  without  being  painful,  produces  extreme  anxiety,  two 
days  in  succession  in  the  forenoon,  while  sitting.  L. 

.  Sensation  of  weariness  {in  the  head?)  as  from  sleepless  nights.  P. 

.  Sensation  as  if  there  were  air  in  the  head.  P. 

.  Formication  in  the  forehead,  P,  I 

J  Sensation  of  coldness  in  the  head.  P, 

15.  ♦  Pain  aiid  heat  in  the  organs  of  reverence  and  firmness.  J. 

,  Pain  in  the  temples,  in  the  region  of  the  oi^an  of  mechanics.  J 

,  Pain  in  the  left  temple.  J. 

.  Hammering  in  the  temples,  requiring  him  to  bend  forwards.  P. 

.  Hard  throbbing  of  the  tempor.il  arteries.  L.  216,  zi;?. 

30.  A  sound  in  the  ctts  like  hissing,  hindering  him  fi"om  getting  to 
sleep  ^ain.  317. 

"     tlie  head.  P. 

of    having   been   beaten   in   the   parietal 


nifest  themselves  with 


.  Sensation  of  beating 

.  Internally,  a  pain   a 
bones.  P. 

.  Tearing  pain  in  the  vertex.  P. 

,  The  symptoms  of  the  head  generally 
depression,  las»tude  and  loss  of  appetite.  P. 

35.  The  head  symptoms  occur  readily  when  one  uncovers  himseli^ 
exposes  himself  to  a  draught,  after  mental  emotions,  in  the  morning 
on  awaking.  P. 

.  The  head  symptoms  are  worse  during  rest,  return  again  period- 
ically, are  often  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  stomach,  nausea, 
gagging  and  cold  hands.  P. 

,  Rheumatic  pain  on  the  outside  of  the  head, 

,  Cold  sweat  on  the  head.  P. 

.  Itching  of  the  hairy  scalp,  J. 
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Eyes. 

30.  Throbbing  in  the  eyeball.  P. 

.  Distressing  sensation  in  the  eyes,  as  if  one  had  not  slept  P. 

.  Burning  heat  in  the  eyes.  P. 

.  Burning  heat  in  the  lids.  P. 

.  Itching  in  the  outer,  and,  then  in  the  inner,  angle  of  the  right 
eye.  J. 

35.  The  eye-symptoms  occur  readily  in  the  open  air,  when  walking, 
when  reading  by  artificial  light  P. 

Ears, 

—  Purring  in  the  ears.  217. 

.  Sensation  as  of  a  sound  of  confused  voices,  chiefly  when  swallow- 
ing or  when  walking  in  the  open  air.  P. 

.  Tremblinor  in  the  car.  P. 

.  Intermittent  stitching  in  the  right  ear.  P. 

.  Itching  in  the  left  ear.  J. 

40.  Swelling  behind  the  ears,  which  seems  to  reach  the  perios- 
teum. P. 

Nose. 

.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  smelled  dust,  cabbage,  or  something 
stinking.     Compare  Taste.  97,  98. 

.  Diminution  of  sense  of  smell.  P. 
Nose  bleed.  P. 

.  Irritation  in  the  left  nostril,  such  as  precedes  sneezing,  yet  without 
being  able  to  sneeze.  J. 

45.  The  flowers,  when  snuffed,  are  said  to  be  a  strong  sternutatory. 
Lewis'  Mat  Med. 

.  Sneezing  and  hoarseness.  L.   173. 

.  Clears  the  head  by  sneezing.  Schroder. 

.  A  cold  in  the  head  readily  occurs  from  exposure  to  cold;  is 
renewed  every  day.  P. 

.  Heat  during  the  coryza.  P. 

50.  Pressure  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  P. 

.  Pain  in  the  nasal  bones.  P. 

.  Sensitiveness  of  the  nose.  P. 

.  Itching  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  J. 

.  Redness  in  the  corners  of  the  nose.  P. 

.  The  symptoms  of  the  nose  occur  chiefly  in  the  evening.  P. 

—  b.  When  blowing  the  nose,  symptoms  in  the  trunk. 

PART   II.  2 


.  Sense  of  pressure,  and  as  if  tlie  fecc  had  gone  to  sleep. 
.  Tension  in  one  side  of  the  face.  P. 
.  Trembling  of  the  lips.  P. 
60.  Burning  heat  of  the  £tce.  P. 
.  Burning  heat  of  only  half  of  the  face.  P. 
.  Heat  about  the  mouth.  P. 
.  Circumscribed  redness  of  the  face.  P. 
*  Little  blisters  and  red  face.  Schr5der. 

65.  •  Coppery  spots  on  tlie  face ;  the  Benzoin  milk.  Venns-niilk.  A. 
.  Itching  of  the  chin.  P. 

.  Cold  sweat  on  the  face.  P.  with  heat  N.  297. 
.  The  symptoms  of  the  face  are  relieved  by  external  heat,  by  pres- 
sure, by  friction,  P. 

Tongue. 
.  Tongue  with  a  white  mucous  coat  in  the  morning.  L. 
70.  Velvety  coat  upon  tlie  tongue.  P. 
.  Tongue  of  a  somewhat  bluish  color.  P. 

.  Sensation  of  soreness  and  rawness  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
on  the  palate.  J, 

.  Soreness  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  felt  most  while  swallow- 
ing- J- 

•.  An  ulcerated  tumor  in  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  upon  tlie  soft 
commissure  of  the  jaws,  behind  the  last  molar  teeth,  J. 

75.  *  Extensive  ulcerations  of  the  tongue,  with  deeply  chapped  or 
fiingoid  surfaces.  J. 

In  both  cases,  there  was  not  the  least  suspicion  of  syphilitic 
1  both  cases,  tlie  same  urine  as  in  148.  J. 

Teelh. 
,  Involuntary  biting  of  the  lower  lip  at  dinner,  on  two  successive 
days.  L. 

.  Slight  cutting  pain  in  the  teeth.  J. 

.  Stitches  in  a  right  lower  hollow  molar.  J. 

.  Slow  jerking  in  a  right  upper  molar.  J. 

80,  *  The  Benzoic  oil  has  been  given  for  toothache.  A, 

.  The  resin  has  been  used  as  a  chewing  gum  in  toothache.  SchrSder. 

Throat. 
.  Sensation  of  heat  and  scratching  in  the  ccsophagus  and  throat 
Pereira. 


Note. 

affection ; 
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.  Extremely  unpleasant  scratching  in  the  throat  Lehmann,  Phys. 
Chemie. 

.  Collection  of  mucus  in  the  throat.  P. 

85.  It  feels  as  if  there  were  little  lumps  in  the  pit  of  the  throat,  as 
if  -food  were  sticking  there.  Fr.  Husmann. 

.  Mucus  somewhat  sour.  P. 

.  DiflScult  swallowing.  P. 

.  Incomplete  swallowing.  P. 

—  When  swallowing,  noise  in  the  ears.  36. 

.  Soreness  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  73. 
.  Sensation  as  of  a  swelling  in  the  throat,  or  as  from  constriction.  P. 
90.  The  mouth-  and  throat-symptoms  are  relieved  upon  eating.  P. 
.  *  Angina  faucium  and  angina  tonsillaris,  with  the  characteristic 
urine.  (148)  J. 

.  Heat  in  the  oesophagus,  as  from  acid  eructations.  J. 

Taste, 

.  Bitter  taste,  with  pressure  at  the  stomach  and  eructation.  HaufT. 

.  Bitter  taste  on  drinking  coffee  or  milk.  P. 

95.  Salty  taste  of  the  food.  P. 

2 — .  Flat,  soapy  taste  after  drinking  water.  P. 

I — .  After  taste  of  the  food.  P. 

.  The  bread  tastes  smoky.  P.     Compare  Smell,  41. 

.  Taste  of  blood.  P. 

Stomach. 

100.  More  appetite  in  the  evening.  P.  Loss  of  appetite  mornings. 
24,  and  nausea.  216. 

.  In  tlie  evening,  thirst  with  sleepiness.  P. 

.  Singultus.  J. 

.  Loathing  sickness  at  stomach,  pain  and  discomfort.  P.  Witli  gag- 
ging, with  disturbances  about  the  head.  26. 

.  Bitter  vomiting. 

105.  Vomiting  of  a  salty  substance.  P. 

—  Pains  in  the  stomach,  with  the  head  ailments.  26. 

.  Increase  of  the  stomach  symptoms  when  walking,  chiefly  on 
ascending,  especially  in  case  of  pregnant  women.  P. 

.  Sensation  of  warmth  in  the  stomach.  P.  Burning  in  the  stomach. 
Honigberger. 

.  Pressure  in  the  stomach.     Eructations.  93. 

.  *  Weakness  of  digestion.     Flatulence.  Benz.  Composita. 
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—  While  eating,  sweat,  300.  After  eating,  the  throat  Sjnnptoms  are 
better;  after  drinking,  palpitation  of  the  heart.  214. 

Under  the  Ribs. 

no.  Feels  wearied  (?)  from  pressure  of  the  clothes.  P. 

.  In  the  region  of  the  liver,  constant,  fine  but  violent  stitching,  mid- 
way in  the  upper  portion  thereof,  it  seems  to  be  superficial,  and  is  not 
increased  by  pressure.    7,  day.  N. 

.  *  Obstruction  of  the  liver.  Honigberger. 

.  Pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  immediately  below  the  short 
ribs.  J. 

.  Pain  in  the  left  side.  Honigberger. 

115.  Sensation  of  heat  throughout  the  abdomen.  J. 

.  Cutting  about  the  navel,  relieved  by  stooL  P. 

.  Tearing  belly-ache.  P. 

.  Tensive  pain  in  the  loins. 

Anus  and  Stools. 

.  Constriction  of  the  rectum  at  its  lower  end.  P. 

120.  Stitching  in  the  rectum.  P. 

.  Fine  stitching  in  the  anus,  on  the  evening  of  first  day.  N. 

.  Titillation  (creeping)  in  the  anus.  P. 

.  Ineffectual  urging  to  stool.  P. 

.  Uncommon  discharge  of  wind  downward  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  first  day.  N. 

125.  Creeping  chills  before  the  stool.  P. 

.  Insufficient  stool.  P. 

.  Froth v  stool. 

.  Putrid,  bloody  stool.  P. 

.  Bowels  freely  open,  with  extraordinary  pressure  to  stool. 

—  b.  Relieved  after  the  stool.  Cutting.   116. 

130.  .  *  Foetid,  water}',  white  stools,  very  copious  and  exhausting 
in  infants,  the  urine  being  of  a  very  deep  red  color.  J. 

.  *  Dianhoea  of  children;  the  discharge  is  copious,  watery,  clear- 
colored,  \tvy  foetid;  the  urine,  at  the  same  time,  is  uncommonly  deep 
red  and  the  urinous  odor  very  strong;  in  very  many  cases,  curative,  or 
at  least,  relieving.  J. 

Kidneys^  Bladder  and  Urine. 

.  Dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys. 
.  *  Nephritic  colic.  Williamson. 
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—  b.  *  Sore  pain  in  the  region  of  left  kidney.  Neidhiird.  *ii,  m 
the  right,  *I2. 

—  c.  *  Hot  burning  pain  in  the  left  kidney,  with  drawing,  when 
stooping.  Neidhard. 

.  A  scruple,  taken  an  hour  after  a  meal,  was  followed,  in  some 
hours,  by  five  or  six  ounces  of  urine ;  on  adding  Hydrochloric  acid  to 
this,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  Hippuric  acid  appeared,  but  no  tiace 
of  Uric  acid.  Ure. 

135.  Not  the  Uric  acid  but  the  urea  disappears.  Gan'od. 

.  After  thirty-two  grains  of  pure  Benzoic  acid,  tiiken  in  the  evening 
before  going  to  sleep,  tlie  morning  urine  re-acted  uncommonly  sour, 
even  after  having  been  evaporated,  and  standing  twelve  hours,  where- 
upon only  the  usual  sediment  of  eartliy  siilts  presented  itself  The 
urine  contained  Hippuric  acid,  united  to  a  base,  in  great  quantity. 
Uric  acid  and  urea  were  both  contained  therein,  apparently  in  normal 
quantity.  Keller. 

.  Increases  the  acid  of  the  urine  and  makes  it  slightly  irritant. 
Garrod. 

.  One  of  the  few  acids  which  manifestly  increase  the  acidity  of  the 
urine.  Lehmann. 

.  *  Irritability  of  the  bladder.  (Compare  146,  147,  153,  154),  too 
frequent  desire  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  the  urine  normal  in  appear- 
ance. J. 

140.  Urine,  at  first,  increased  in  quantity  only,  and  not  in  frequency. 
In  a  few  days,  urination  became  exceedingly  frequent,  with  sti'ong 
pressing  and  discharge  of  a  clear  urine.  Urine  of  an  aromatic  odor  and 
saline  taste,  the  odor  long  retained;  most  in  the  forenoon.  (Lingen.) 

.  Decrease  of  the  quantity  of  the  urine.  P. 

.  Thick  urine.  P. 

.  Bloody  urine.  P. 

.  Urine  more  copious,  somewhat  turbid,  otherwise  of  a  natural  color 
and  odor.  After  tlie  daily  use  of  a  drachm,  after  dinner,  no  Benzoic 
acid  was  found  in  the  urine,  traces  of  urea  and  only  mere  traces  of 
Hippuric  acid.  Hauft' 

145.  *  Morbid  condition  of  the  urine,  as  in  persons  with  calculus 
or  gouty  diatliesis.  Ure. 

—  b.  *  With  concretions  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Neidhard. 

.  *  Dysuria  senilis,  when  the  gravel  is  trifling  and  the  irritable  state 
of  the  bladder  and  the  pain  is  induced  by  other  causes.  (With  Bals. 
copaiv.)  Walker. 

*  Sensibility  of  the  bladder,  with  muco-purulent  discharges. 
Enlargement  of  the  prostate.     (With  Bals.  copaiv.)  Soden. 


.  *  Urine  Mghly  atiored,  somedmcs  of  ibe  color  of  faruidj,  the 
urinous  odor  exeetdingly  strong.  J. 

.  *  Urine  of  the  above  chara>:ler,  of  a  ^KCific  gravity  greater  than 
tltat  of  healthy  urine;  passed  into  the  same  vessel,  it  retains  its  plnci; 
belmv  the  healtliy  urine  without  admixture,  and,  though  of  s  very 
deep  red  color,  deposits  no  sediment  J. 

150.  *  Hot,  scalding  urine,  of  a  deep  red  colcff.  and  strong  odor, 
catling  so  much  suflering  in  its  passage,  that  this  was  performed  but 

.  Daric  or  highly  colored  offensive  urine,  quite  peculiar,  after 
suppressed  Svphilis  and  Gonorrhcea.     In  many  cases.  J. 

Remark.  The  Gonorrii<Ea  wtts,  in  most  cases,  suj^^iessed  by  Bals. 
copajv. 

.  *  Pcelid  urine,  -with  prolapsus  uteri.  C,  Hg. 

.  *  Never  saw  anj-thing  so  eflectual ;  the  urine  was  dearer  after  the 
first  dose,  and  in  two  days  was  entirely  free  from  mucous  deposits;  the 
irritability  of  the  bladder  was  diminished,  and,  in  four  days,  the  patient 
could  be  left  to  himself.  Soden. 

.  •  Dark  reddish  brown  urine,  of  greater  specific  gravity,  Mridi  a 
sour  reaction,  even  after  some  weeks — at  the  same  time,  many  fleeting 
pains  deep  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  not  when  urinating,  but  at 
other  times;  also  with  depo^it  of  mucous  granules,  and,  when  stand* 
ing,  becoming,  in  a  few  days,  covered  with  a  thick  filmy,  crust.  ^  of 
a  grain  of  the  undiluted  acid.  C.  Hg. 

155.  *  In  cases  with  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  die  urine 
becomes  normal  after  the  use  of  Benzoic  acid.  G.  Bird. 

.  •  Enuresis  noctuma  of  children,  where  Nitrum  failed-  Young, 

,  *  A  granular  kind  of  mucus,  mixed  with  phosphates  in  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  urine.  Oajrod, 

Affords  no  ndief  where  there  are  phosphates  in  the  sediment 
G.  Bird. 

"  Vesical  catarrh,  G.  Bird. 

160.  •  Urine  of  a  very  repulave  odor,  of  a  changeable  color, 
brownbh,  cloudy,  of  an  alkaline  reaction;  effervescing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid;  white,  flocciilent  sediment  in  the  urine  iTnmediately  afler 
its  passage,  consisting  of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  without 
uric  acid.  The  patient  was  pale,  languid,  with  a  sense  of  weakness 
in  the  loins.  Farquhar. 


Sexual  Organs. 

.  Painfulness  of  the  sexual  organs,  P, 
,  Splitting  pain  in  the  sexual  organs.  P. 
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.  Pressure  at  the  sexual  organs.  P. 

.  Smarting  of  the  frsenum  praeputii.  J. 

165.  Itching  in  the  sulcus,  behind  the  corona  glandis.  J. 

•  A  thrilling,  almost  painful,  sensation  on  the  left  side  of  the  glans 
penis,  extending  into  the  urethra,  so  severe  as  to  occasion  starting, 
ending  in  a  sensation  of  tickling  and  itching.  J. 

*  Gleet  Honigberger. 
Menstruation  too  early.  P. 

170.  *  In  amenorrhoja.  Tinct.  benz.  comp.  A.  A. 
.  Weakness  after  the  menses.  P. 

—  b.  With  pregnant  women,  gastric  derangements,  when  ascend- 
ing a  height  106. 

.  Lochise  too  long  continuing.  P. 

Respiration  and  Cough. 

.  Slight  transitory  hoarseness  and  thrice  repeated  sneezing,  in  the 
morning,  with  a  pleasant  excitement  and  lightness  (Leichtigkeit)  of 
the  head,  which,  together  with  its  more  rapid  disappearance,  distin- 
guished it  from  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  taking  cold,  of  the 
proven  L. 

.  The  respiration,  at  times,  somewhat  whistling;  the  second  day.  N. 

—  b.  Difficulty  of  breathing  on  awaking.  P. 

175.  *  Asthma  with  inflammatory  rheumatic  complaints.  J. 
* .  Sense  of  roughness  on  the  chest  P. 

.  When  the  fumes  of  Benzoin  alone  are  produced  they  occasion  a 
cough.  Schroder,  Arzneischatz. 

.  Violent  cough  from  inhaling  the  fumes.  Pereira. 

.  Produced  an  exhausting  cough  in  healthy  persons;  the  flowers. 
Med.  Zeit  Russlands. 

180.  Rather  increased  than  diminished  the  cough.  Pereira. 

.  Slight  hacking  cough,  directly  after  rising,  the  second  day.  N. 

.  Cough  after  a  slight  cold.  P. 

.  Cough  excited  by  inspiration.  P. 

.  Cough  seems  produced  by  something  acrid  or  dry  in  the  chest 

185.  Given  for  a  tormenting  tight  cough,  every  powder  produced  a 
violent  cough,  then  extraordinary  weakness,  sweat,  and  a  state  of  coma 
lasting  an  hour;  at  the  same  time,  the  skin  is  paler  and  cooler;  the 
pulse  weaker  and  less  frequent;  respiration  normal.  Prom  the  sub^ 
limatedhut  not  purljiedjlowers,  Ilisch.  in  Med.  Zeit.  RussL,  15, 1852. 

.  Cough,  followed  by  expectoration  of  greenish  mucus.  P. 

.  Copious  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi.  P. 
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•  It  is  said  to  furnish  the  greatCiit  relief  ill  diseases  of  the  chest; 
relaxes  tlie  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  promotes  expec- 
toration.  Lewis'  Mat.  Med. 

.  *  Mucous  oppression  of  the  lungs;  a  mucous  state  of  the  lungs. 
A.  A. 

190.  *  Is  good  for  the  lungs;  is  used  internally  in  caLirrhal  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  cough,  and  asthmatic  attacks.  Sclireder. 

•  The  flowers  are  used  in  weaknesses  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  and 
for  asthma.  SchrSder. 

*  Troublesome,  constant,  dry,  hacking  cough,  after  suppressed 
gonorrhcea.  Jt 

CkcsL 

.  Morbid  restlessness  in  the  chesL  P. 

.  Sensation  in  the  chest  aa  if  it  were  swollen.  P. 

195.  A  cutting  sensation  in  t!ie  chest.  P. 

.  Painful  trembling  in  the  diest.  P. 

.  Sense  of  weakness  in  tlie  pnecordia.  P. 

.  The  pressure  of  the  clothes  upon  the  chest  is  annoying.  P. 

,  Pressure  upon  the  ribs.  P, 

300.  Pain  about  the  third  rib  on  tlie  right  side,  midway  between 
tile  sternum  and  the  side;  increased  by  respiration.  J. 

.  Pain  in  the  left  side  about  tlie  sixtli  rib,  increased  by  deep  inspira- 
tion, and  by  bending  the  body  to  either  side.  J. 

.  Stitching  in  the  right  side  of  tlie  chest.  P. 

.  Fine,  slight  stitches  in  tlie  middle  of  tlie  chest;  evening  of  tlie 
first  day.  N. 

.  Puin  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  breast;  a  kind  of  stitching; 
the  second  day.  N. 

205.  In  the  evening,  in  bed,  somewhat  of  stitching  in  the  chest, 
especially  on  breathing  deeply;  the  first  day.  N. 

*  In  tlie  last  period  of  simple  pneumonia,  where  great  weakness 
prevails.  Schrcger. 

•  Typhous  pneumonia;  asthenic  affections  of  the  chest.  Schrcger. 

*  Asthenic  pneumonia  of  a  young  man:  after  the  strength  had  sunk 
daily,  the  difficulty  of  brcadiing  increased  every  hour,  till  it  attained  a 
fearful  degree.  Goldschmidt.  *  13. 

.  Burning  in  tlie  thymus  glands  (nipples.)  P. 

aio.  Sensation  of  swelling  in  the  mammary  glands;  also  in  the 
thyroid  gland.  P. 
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Heart, 

.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  J.  Compare  234,  260,  274. 

.  The  pains  change  their  place  incessantiy  and  suddenly,  but  are 
the  most  constant  in  the  region  of  the  heart  J. 

.  Wavy  palpitation  of  the  heart.  P. 

.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  while  sitting;  also  after  drinking.  P. 

215.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  with  trembling.  P. 

.  Awakens  after  midnight  with  violent  pulsation  of  the  heart  and 
the  temporal  arteries  (pulsatidn  1 10  in  the  minute)  without  external 
heat;  and  cannot  fall  asleep  again.  In  the  morning,  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  white  mucous  coat;  some  nausea  and  total  loss  of 
appetite.  Had  eaten  peaches  in  the  evening.  In  the  afternoon,  at 
four  o'clock,  all  these  symptoms  had  vanished  (the  fourth  day.)  L. 

.  He  awakens  every  morning  about  two  d  clocks  from  strong  internal 
heat^  and  a  hard^  hounding  but  not  quickened  pulse,  so  that  he  must 
lie  awake  upon  his  back,  because  the  pulsation  of  the  temporal  arteries 
sounds  like  puffing  in  his  ears,  and  prevents  him  from  going  to  sleep 
again  (enduring  for  eight  weeks).  Lingen. 

.  Intermittent  pulse.  P. 

Accelerated  pulse;  the  first,  second  and  third  days.  L. 

220.  Pulse  slow.  P. 

.  Pulse  full. 

.  Pulse  slower  and  weaker.  185. 

Neck  and  Trunk. 

.  The  thyroid  gland  feels  swollen.  210. 

.  Stiffness  of  the  neck;  but  merely  on  one  side.  P. 

.  Deep,  penetrating  pain  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  side,  about 
the  sixth  rib;  the  second  day.  J. 

225.  Pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  back,  between  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra  and  the  side.  J. 

.  Dull  pain  in  tlie  back,  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  J. 

.  Pressure  upon  the  spinal  column.  L.    Compare  10. 

.  Pressure  in  the  back.  P. 

.  Violent  itching  in  the  back.  P. 

230.  Trembling  in  the  lumbar  region.  P. 

—  b.  ♦  Stiffness  in  the  loins,  with  pains  in  the  kidneys.  Neidhard. 

.  Sense  of  coldness  in  the  sacrum.  P. 

.  The  symptoms  of  the  trunk  are  especially  felt,  when  one  moves 
after  sitting  a  long  time ;  at  night,  when  one  turns  in  the  bed,  and  on 
blowing  the  nose.  P. 


upper  Extremities. 

.  Sensation  as  if  swollen  in  the  asiUie.  P. 

.  A  pain  passes  from  tlie  right  hand  and  appears  in  tlie  left  ann, 
eictends  downwards  into  the  elbo\v,  and  next  appears  in  the  region  of 
the  heart;  later  in  tlie  right  thigh  and  ankle.  J. 

235.  Fine  or  severe  stitching,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  right  arm; 
afterwards  on  the  lefl  arm,  inner  surface;  in  the  evening  of  the  first 
day.  N. 

.  Tearing  below,  in  the  right  radius.  N. 

.  Tearing  at  the  outer  surface  of  both  wrists,  as  if  in  tlie  bones;  the 
third  day.  N. 

.  Tearing  pains;  apparently  in  the  bones  of  the  arm.  P. 

.  Tearing  in  the  metacarpal  joint  of  the  left  thumb.  N. 

340.  Paralytic  pain  of  the  fingers.  P. 

.  A  kind  of  itching  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  with  slight,  but    1 
deep  tearing  in  the  upper  metacarpal  joints  of  the  litde  and  ring-fin- 
gers; in  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  N, 

.  Pain  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  J. 

.  The  fingers  are  as  if  swollen ;  a  ring  becomes  too  small ;  the  second 
day.  N. 

,  The  fingers  remain  somewhat  swollen;  therewith  tearing  and  fine 
stitching  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs,  especially  in  front  at  the  meta- 
tarsal joint  of  the  right  great  toe;  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day.  N. 

345,  Tearing  deep  in  the  upper  joints  of  the  left  index  finger;  the 
second  day.  N. 

—  b.  Cold  hands  with  head-symptoms,  36. 

.  Breaking  out  of  red  spots  on  the  fingers.  P. 

Lower  Extremities. 

.  Pain  in  the  right  hip.  J. 

.  Gnawing  pain  in  the  left  hip,  then  in  the  thigh,  nest  in  the  knees, 
then  in  the  toes.  J. 

.  Pain  in  die  left  hip,  in  the  knee  and  the  toes  at  the  same  time;  I 
the  worst  in  die  toes;  leaving  the  toes,  it  seats  itself  in  the  muscles  of  1 
the  calf,  and  then  in  the  knee.  After  it  has  left  these  parts,  it  appearB  I 
in  the  right  thigh  and  ankle.  J. 

350.  Sensation  as  if  the  lower  extremities  were  girt  about  with  a    I 

.  Tearing  pain  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh.  P. 
.  Pain    in  the  right  knee.  J.  —  N.    367;  in  the  left,  849; 
both,  348. 
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.  Drawing  pain  in  the  knees  after  drinking  wine.  P. 

.  Sense  of  dryness  in  the  knee  joint  P. 

255.  Cracking  in  the  knee  joints.  P. 

-»-  b.  *  Swelling  of  the  right  knee,  with  pain  as  of  ulceration  of 
the  whole  leg,  with  pains  in  the  kidneys.  Neidhard. 

.  Feeling  of  coldness  in  the  knees,  as  if  they  were  blown  upon  by 
a  cold  wind ;  the  ninth  day.  J. 

.  Pain  in  the  gastrocnemii.  J. 

.  Sharp  pain  in  the  left  ankle,  during  the  time  it  supports  the 
weight  of  the  body  while  walking.  J. 

260.  When  supporting  a  slight  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  upon 
the  left  foot,  severe  pain  in  the  tendo  Achillis,  close  to  the  os  calcis.  J. 

Pain  in  the  right  tendo  Achillis  and  in  the  region  of  the  heart  at 
the  same  time.  After  leaving  the  right,  the  pain  appears  in  the  left 
tendo  Achillis. 

.  Tearing  and  stitching^  especially  in  the  meiatarsal  joints  of  the 
right  great  toe,  N. 

.  Pain  in  the  toes.  J.    Compare  248,  249. 

Numbness  in  the  toes.  P. 

265.  Stitch  passing  perpendicularly  upward,  through  the  right  great 
toe,  followed  by  a  burning,  which  increases  gradually  to  a  stitch; 
appearing,  afterwards,  in  the  left  great  toe,  ftx)m  which  it  vanishes 
with  a  thrilling  sensation,  in  the  morning,  whilst  lying  down  (the 
eighth  day.)    Lingen. 

.  Deep,  persistent  tearing  in  the  posterior  joint  of  the  great  toe;  the 
second  day.  N. 

.  In  the  small  toes  of  the  right  foot,  especially  in  the  middle  joints, 
a  kind  of  deep,  sensitive  tearing;  similar  tearing,  subsequently,  in  the 
right  knee,  the  lower  joint  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  of  the  left 
thumb,  and  in  tlie  radius  of  the  right  fore  arm,  etc.;  the  second 
day.  N. 

*  Pain  in  the  large  joints  of  the  gp^eat  toe,  with  slight  tumefaction 
and  redness.  J. 

.  Cold  feet.  P. 

270.  Cold  sweat  on  the  feet  P. 

Limbs  and  Strength. 

—  b.  Trembling,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  215;  in  the 
loins,  230. 

.  Extreme  weakness,  sweat,  and  comatose  condition.  158. 
.  Weariness  and  lassitude,  24;  of  the  lower  extremities.  P. 
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.  Knots  in  the  joints  of  the  upper  nnd  lower  extremities,  knicking 
and  cracking  on  motion.  J.     In  tlie  kntvs.  P. 

.  The  pains  are  incessantly  anil  sucidtnly  changing  tlii:ir  location, 
but  tlicir  most  constant  scat  is  the  region  of  tlie  heart.  J. 

275.  Tearing  and  fine  stitches  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs.  N. 

.  *  Syphilitic  rheumatisms.  J. 

.  *  Gout,  contractions,  rachitis;  by  fumigation.  A.  A- 

—  b.  *  Old  gouty  concretions.  Neidhard. 

.  *  In  both  wrists,  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  abundant  gouty 
deposits,  and  swelling  of  the  elbow  joints.  The  ankle,  also,  is  not 
free.     A  drachm,  every  day,  for  six  montlis.  Ilauff. 

.  •  Hysterics:  the  r^sin.  A.  A. 

SUep. 

3S0.  Sleepiness,  with  dullness  of  the  head.  J. 

.  Too  lively  to  sleep. 

.  Sleep  endurable,  somewhat  disturbed  by  dreams,  the  first  day; 
the  following  day,  good.  N. 

.  Waking  with  difficulty  of  breathing.  P. 

.  Starting  up  from  sleep.  P. 

285.  Awakes  alter  midnight,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart;  every 
morning,  at  two  o'clock,  with  heat  and  hard  pulse.  Throbbing  of  the 
temporal  arteries  prevents  his  getting  to  sleep  again.  217. 

,  Comatose  condition.  1S5. 

■  Deep  sleep.  F. 

J^cver. 

—  b.  Cold  hands,  26;  feet,  370;  sweat  of  the  feet,  a6g;  coldness 
of  the  back,  231;  in  the  knees,  256;  cool,  pale  skin,  witii  sweat, 
weakness  and  coma,  185. 

Coldness,  with  feeling  of  heat.  P. 
.  Coldness,  then  heat  and  sweat.  P. 

—  b.  Chilliness,  before  the  stool,  125. 
290.  Violent  internal  heat  on  awaking,  L. 

.  Sense  of  heat  in  the  cesophagus,  93;  in  the  stonwch,  107;  in  the 
belly,  115.  J. 

.  Heat,  with  sweat,  P ;  heat,  with  cold  in  the  head,  49 ;  with  nightly 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  216. 

.  The  crystals  produce  sweat  in  syphilis,  with  very  great  benefit, 
especially  when  mixed  with  Guaiacum.  SchrSder. 

.  Copious  night  sweat,  at\er  taking  32  grains,  in  the  evening;  the 
first  night,  not  the  following,  from  repeated  doses.  Keller. 
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295*  Subsequently,  a  very  copious  perspiration.  Lehmann. 

.  Gentle,  universal  exhalation  from  the  skin;  evening  of  the  first 
day.  N. 

.  In  the  morning,  in  bed,  some  sweat,  especially  in  the  face,  with 
moderate  heat;  the  second  day.  N. 

.  Slight  sweat,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  other  symptoms.  P. 

.  Sweat,  with  aromatic  odor.  P.     Urine  aromatic  140.  L. 

300.  Sweat  while  eating;  while  walking.  P. 

.  Sweat,  with  fear.  P. 

.  Itching  sweat  P. 

.  Exhalation  from  the  skin  less  active  than  before,  while  a  drachm 
was  taken  every  day  for  six  months.  Hauff. 

Skin, 

.  Emaciates;  the  resin.  Schrdder. 

305.  Purifies  the  blood,  and  is  used  in  vulnerary  potions.  Tincture 
of  the  flowers.  Schroder. 

.  Itching  on  various  parts,  on  the  body  and  extremities,  yielding 
rather  an  agreeable  feeling  on  being  scratched,  but  leaving  a  burning.  J. 

.  Itching  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand.  N. 

.  Itching  on  the  glans.  J. 

.  *  Slightly  elevated,  round  surfaces,  of  a  wart-like  appearance,  and 
of  a  circular  form,  varying  in  diameter  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half;  at  places,  running  into  each  othe- ;  nearly  covered  both  sides 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sulcus  ani,  and  caused  much  smarting  and  sore- 
ness of  the  part ;  with  strong  scented  and  highly  colored  urine.  After 
previous  use  of  Copaiva  for  chancre.  J. 

310.  *  Ulcers  (the  same  as  from  Myrrh).  Tinct  benz.,  A.A. 

.  *  The  oil  is  an  excellent  balsam  for  ulcers  and  wounds.  Schroder. 

.  *  The  liquor  removes  syphilitic  spots  and  marks.  Schroder. 

Conditions. 

.  The  pressure  of  the  clothes  upon  the  abdomen  annoys  him.  1 10. 
Upon  the  chest.   198. 

.  Pressure,  as  well  as  friction,  diminishes  the  face-symptoms.  68. 

315.  When  walking,  the  ankles  and  tendines  Achillis  are  painful. 
258,  359. 

.  On  turning  in  bed,  or  moving  after  sitting,  pains  in  the  body.  232. 

.  On  moving,  the  limbs  crack.  273. 

,  On  bending  to  the  side,  pain  in  the  chest  201. 

.  While  sitting,  pressure  upon  the  vertex  and  the  spinal  column,  10; 
Palpitation  of  the  heart,  214. 
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320.  The  head-sjmptoiTis  are  aggravated  during  rest,  25 ;  tooth- 
ache while  Ij-ingdown,  265;  pain  in  the  temples,  requiring  htm  to 
lie  down,  iS. 

.  On  walking,  pains  in  the  eyes,  35;  noises  in  the  ears,  36;  distress 
in  the  stomach,  especially  when  ascending  a  height,  106;  pain  in  the 
ankles,  25S;  perspiration,  30O. 

.  In  the  open  air,  the  eyes,  35  ;  the  ears,  36. 

>  On  uncovering,  tn  a  draught  of  air,  head-symptom^  25;  cold  in 
the  head,  48;  cough,  182. 

.  External  warmth  relieves  tlte  dee-symptoms,  6S. 

Times  of  Day. 

325.  Periodical  paina  in  the  head.  26.  Cold  in  tlie  head  e\-ery 
day,  4S. 

.  Awakes  every  morning,  at  a  o'clock,  wth  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
216,  217. 

.  On  awaking  in  the  morning,  pains  in  the  head,  25;  excited,  with 
sneezing  and  hoarseness,  1S3;  coated  tongue,  69;  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  216;  hacking  cough,  iSi ;  sweat  in  bed,  297. 

.  In  the  forenoon :  Pressure  upon  the  vertex  and  tlie  spinal  column. 
to.  Urgency  to  urinate,  and  copious  discharge.  140. 

.  At  noon,  he  bites  his  under  lip.  76. 

.  In  the  aflemoon:  Vertigo,  7;  the  gastric  symptoms  disappeareil, 
216. 

330.  In  the  evening;  Symptoms  of  the  nose,  56;  incre.ise  of  appe- 
tite, 190;  thint,  101;  stitches  in  the  anus,  121;  discharge  of  flatus, 
124;  stitches  in  the  chest,  203,  205;  stitches  in  tlie  arm,  235;  itching 
of  tlie  palms  of  the  hands,  241 ;  pain  in  the  fingers,  241 ;  in  the  great 
toe,  265 ;  sweat,  296. 

.  At  night;  sweat,  296.  Sleep  disturl>ed,  2S1,  2S5. 

Sides  of  the  Body. 
.  Right,  then  left,  34,  334,  235,  260,  265,  267. 
.  Left,  then  right,  249. 


Left. 
Temples,  17. 
Itching  of  the  ears. 
Irritation  to  sneeze. 
Ulcer  at  tlie  soft 

the  jaw,  74. 
Lower  ribs,  113, 


Right. 
Itching  of  the  eyes,  34. 
Stitches  in  the  ear.  38. 
Toothache.  78,  79. 
Pains  in  the  liver,  iii,  ita 
Stitches  in  the  chest,  203, 
About  the  third  rib,  200. 
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Pain  in  the  kidneys,  133.  At  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  225. 

Itching  of  the  glans,  166.  Arm,  234,  235,  Fore  arm,  236, 
Affections  of  the  heart,  211,  217.       267. 

About    the  "  sixth    rib,    201,   be-  Wrist,  307,  Itching  in  palm  of 

hind,  224.  the  hand,  241. 

Arm,  235.  Finger,  241,  242. 

Hand,  234,  Metacarpus,  239.  Hip,  234,  247. 

Thumb,  267,  Index  finger,  245.  Thigh,  249. 

Hip,  234,  to  the  toe,  248,  249.  Knee,  252,  267. 

Thigh,  248.  Foot,  267,  Ankle,  234,  249. 

Knee,  248,  249,  252,  Calf,  249.  Tendo  Achillis,  260. 

Ankle,  234,  258,  Tendo  Achil-  Great  toe,  244,  261,  265. 

lis,  259,  260. 
Great  toe,  265,  Toes,  248,  249. 

Thus  the  right  upper  and  left  lower  predominate;  the  upper 
extremities  are,  to  the  lower,  as  one  to  two.  Otherwise  the  two 
sides  are  alike,  except  the  heart  symptoms. 

Other  Remedies. 

After  drinking  wine,  253. 

Dr.  Lingen,  who  obtained  very  striking  and  decided  symptoms 
from  this  remedy,  was  also  so  sensitive  to  wine,  that  the  smallest 
quantity  produced  pains  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

Copaiva  balsam.  In  Walker's  case,  146,  Soden  147.  In  the  cases 
cured  Balsam  copaivae  was  g^ven  at  the  same  time;  in  almost  all  of 
the  cases  cured  by  Jeanes  148,  149,  150,  151,  276,  309,  Balsam 
copaivae  had  been  previously  given.  1  call  attention  to  these  facts  in 
connection,  because  this  and  many  other  symptoms  indicate  a  very 
great  relationship  between  these  remedies,  without  considering  that 
copaivic  acid  C^^Hg^OgNO  belongs  to  the  same  group  with  Ben- 
zoic acid  Cj^HgOgHO,  /.  ^.,  it  has  the  same  difference  of  C  and  H 
(the  latter  nine  less)  and  other  properties. 

The  affinity  of  Benzoic  acid  to  the  metals  is,  in  the  liquid  state,  as 
follows:  Zinc,  Iron,  Manganum,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Copper,  Lead,  Tin, 
Bismuth,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Quicksilver,  Silver,  Gold,  and  Platina. 
From  this,  I  think,  we  may  learn  the  proper  succession  of  these  reme- 
dies, i,  ^.,  Zinc,  Iron,  etc.,  would  follow  better  than  Gold  and  Platina. 
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direction  from  right  to  left  is  characteristic,  i 
property  in  common  with  ColchicKe,  and  with  many  oliier  remedies; 
the  direction  from  ahove  downward,  is  also  very  importanL  When 
hoth  arc  found  united  in  a  remedy,  it  very  often  ts  one  that  will  bring 
diseases  from  witliin,  outward.  HenCe  I  look  upon  Benz.  acid,  aa  an 
antipsoric.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  no  longer  the  mode  to  speak 
of  this,  but  I  have  my  own  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  Instead  of 
rejecting  Hahnemann's  distinction,  with  the  usual  shallowness,  I  have 
rather  sought  a  scientific  foundation,  for  what  Hahnemann,  as  an 
artist,  foimd  in  the  way  of  espcricnce.  All  the  remedies  which  he 
called  antipsoric,  operate,  not  only  far  more  continuously  (than  others), 
hut,  very  decidedly,  from  within,  outward.  Hence,  thereby,  all  diseases 
are  either  relieved  or  cured,  and  certainly  brought  into  the  best  direc- 
tion possible.  Even  the  tubercles  of  Lepra,  which  form  under  the 
skin  which  sympathizes  with  them,  and  which  is  drawn  inwardly  by 
them,  derive,  from  antipsoric  remedies,  a  direction  outward,  and  disap-  I 
pear,  while  itching  vesicles  appear  on  the  surface.  ' 

Less,  but  next  important,  is  die  direction  from  above,  downward, 
as  every  one   must  have  experienced   in   all   painful   afTections,  aa 
rheumatism  and  gout  especially,  where  it  always  indicates  improve-    I 
ment  | 

One  needs  only  to  compare  Copper  and  Iron,  and  he  will  see  why'  J 
Hahnemann   placed  tlie   former  high  up  in    the  rank  of  antipsoric  1 
nobility,  and  not  the  second.     Tlie  most  remarkable  of  all,  is  Hahne- 
mann's choice  of  vegetable  substances.     Led  simply  and  solely  by  J 
experience,  and  his  complete  mastery  of  the  art  of  observation,  he 
selected  only  twelve  of  the  antipsorics  from  the  vegetable  kingdoi 
That  he  had  no  theoretical  reasons  for  this,  does  not  admit  of  the  least 
doubt;  hut  least  of  all,  had  lie  thought  of  the  botanical  families  and  j 
groups  of  Jussieu  and  others.     He  had  expressly  stated  in  1796,  that 
it  was  not  admissible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  tile  natural  relation  J 
of  plimta  as  to  their  effects,  and,  during  the  later  years,  he  had  no  I 
time  to  trouble  himself  with   Botany,     Thus,  he  very  likely  did  noti.| 
know  much  of  tlie  arrangement  of  plants  into  families  and  tribes,  i 
Wc  may  consider  it  an  accident,  but  it  would    seem    to  be  a  \'eTy  I 
remarkable   one,  when  we   found,  what    is  apparent  to  every  one 
uiidcrataniling  Botany,  tliat  these  twelve  plants  belong  ti>  as  many 
dirt'erent  fmnilics,  and  to  such  as  are,  indeed,  tlic  most  imporLint  of  tlie   I 
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vegetable  kingdom.  On  this  point,  more  anon.  Hahnemann  discov- 
ered his  remedies,  as  the  old  astronomers  did  the  planets,  by  inquiry 
and  observation ;  it  is  for  us,  like  the  modern  astronomers,  to  discover 
planets  there,  where  we  are  justified  by  conclusions  to  seek  them. 

The  more  Benzoic  acid  is  used  in  gout,  the  more  will  it  be  prized. 
Attacks,  in  their  first  appearance,  especially  when  they  announce 
themselves  by  changes  in  the  urine,  can  be  terminated  at  once  by  its 
use,  or,  at  least,  be  shortened,  /.  e,^  quickly  brought  to  their  chemical 
end ;  especially  since  the  so-called  ^'  latent  gout,"  in  many  forms,  can 
be  cured  with  it  The  influence  of  this  acid  upon  the  kidneys  is  not 
only,  as  is  the  case  with  many  substances  whose  overplus  must  be 
removed  by  these  organs,  an  external  influence,  as  I  might  say,  but  is 
rather  internal,  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  functions  of  the  nerves  which 
determine  the  activity  of  the  kidneys.  The  smallest  doses  change  the 
urine  in  so  short  a  time,  so  decidedly  and  so  strikingly,  that  we  can 
find  but  very  few  remedies  which  approach  it  in  this  respect 

In  gouty  diathesis,  the  attention  should  be  directed  to  Benzoic  acid, 
particularly  if  the  g^ut,  as  it  is  said,  affects  the  heart  "  It  admits  of 
no  doubt,"  says  Vogel,  in  his  Diagnostic  Investigations,  I.  149,  "  that 
many  of  the  so-called  heart  diseases,  especially  the  angina  pectoris, 
belong  to  this  category.  They  disappear  as  soon  as  the  gout  presents 
itself;  when  continued  and  repeated  organic  defects  arise.  Among 
these  we  find,  cardiac  constrictions  (stenoses) ;  hence  in  all  valvular 
defects,  we  should  especially  remember  this  remedy,  in  fact,  in  all  affec- 
tions of  the  heart.  Of  course,  we  can  expect  benefit  only  when  the 
character  of  the  case  corresponds  to  the  character  of  the  reinedy. 
Especially  the  time  of  day  must  correspond.  If  the  disease  has  a 
direction  from  below  upward,  then,  in  the  contrary  direction,  the 
remedy  operates  favorably  in  a  far  more  striking  and  decided  manner. 
I  have  also  succeeded  in  cutting  short  an  attack  of  gout,  when  it 
developed  first  on  the  lefl  side,  but  threatened  to  pass  to  the  right."* 

This  remedy  affords  relief  only  to  those  whose  kidneys  have  a  vari- 
able activity,  and  are  inclined  to  take  on  pseudo-crises  or  natural  pallia- 
tion ;  where  there  is  great  receptiv^ity  of  the  system,  and  activity  01 
the  kidneys,  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  urethra. 

When  Canstatt  declares,  (Klink  IV.  74,)  "  a  slight  degree  of  valvulai 
defect  generally  presents  no  perceptible  morbid  phenomena,"  he  only 
announces,  as  everywhere  else,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  observe. 
On  the  conti'ary,  I  have  met  with  but  very  few  cases  where  accompa- 

♦  All  cases  that  are  more  or  less  benefit(>d  by  Benzoic  acid  have  the  direc- 
tion from  left  to  right,  and  from  below  upwards ;  this  being  the  opposite  of 
the  direction  the  symptoms  assume  with  most  provers.  1870. — C.  Hg  . 
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nying  indications  did  not  at  once  appear.  Cases,  \¥here  it  remained' 
unceitain  whetlier  the  insufficiency  were  really  established,  arc  not 
brought  into  the  account;  the  cases  where  tliis  was  already  determined, 
but  not  long  before,  teach,  that  so  important  a  cliange,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  announces  itself  by  symptoms,  especially  and  quite 
naturally,  when  it  is  somediing  new  in  the  system.  Even  children 
can  express  it  exactly.  Subscquendy,  as  in  all  organic  changes,  the 
organism,  as  we  say,  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  i.  e.,  the  disease  is 
really  worse;  just  as  is  the  case  when  the  spinal  column  is  curved  to 
one  side,  when,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  another  curve  is  formed 
on  the  other  side,  at  a  different  point.  The  same  also  occurs  in  dietetic 
habits,  in  drug  diseases;  it  is  the  so-called  "  curative  effort  of  nature " 
which  is  imitated  by  the  old  school. 

All  organic  diseases,  especially  of  a  noble  organ,  not  only  show 
themselves  at  once,  and  more  clearly  than  at  a  later  period,  but  they 
have  also  precursory  indications.  1  will  grant,  iJiat  there  are  block- 
heads among  our  patients,  who  either  know  or  observe  nothing  of 
their  own  bodies,  or  forget  everything  again.  This,  however,  sliould 
not  make  us  indolent,  but  rather  the  more  active.  At  the  same  time, 
he  who  is  too  stupid  to  get  well,  must  remain  sick;  for,  as  evil  is  its 
own  pimishmcnt,  so  docs  stupidity  avenge  itself,  and  otlen  more 
severely. 

"For  the  powerless  symptomatic  Therapeia  of  valvuLir  disease," 
says  Canslatt,  "it  is  quite  a  matter  of  indi (Terence,  whether  one  has 
to  do  with  insufficiency  or  co-arctation  of  the  orifices,  or,  with  the 
aortic,  mitral  or  tricuspid  valves,  and  in  what  way  they  may  be 
affected,"  although,  as  is  reasonable,  he  wishes  Pathology  to  be  held 
in  honor,  even  when  it  brings  no  direct  benefit. 

Our  "symptomatic  therapeutics"  In  valvular  diseases  is  not  power- 
less. Organic  changes  may  always  be  prevented,  when  the  physician 
understands  it  and  the  patient  is  obedient  No  case,  threatening  the 
occurrence  of  thickening  of  the  valves,  has  e%-cr  occurred  to  me,  which 
has  not  been  cured,  if  the  patients  would  but  somewhat  persevere^i 
and  this,  under  the  peculiar  disposition  to  be  anxiously  concerned 
about  it,  occurs  much  oftener,  in  such  cases,  than  where  diseases 
of  the  lungs  are  impending,  where  a  peculiar  indifference  or  hope- 
fulness is  characteristic.  But  even  many  cases  where  stenosis,  quite 
unmistakable,  has  already  produced  enlargement  of  the  heart,  by 
dilatation  or  hypertrophv,  have  been  permanently  cured,  especially  in 
case  of  young  girls;  some  of  whom  afierwards  married  and  had 
several  children  without  any  relapse.  In  case  of  young  men,  also, 
notwithstanding  that  they  afterwards  married,  and  that  all  heart  dis- 
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eases  are  soon  aroused  again  by  marriage  if  the  least  residue  of  the 
disease  remain.  During  pregnancy,  very  much  may  yet  be  done  in 
this  regard,  but,  in  that  case,  coitus  must  be  discontinued  entirely. 

Most  of  such  cures  were  effected  widi  the  higher  potencies;  the 
lower  very  of^n  producing  violent  aggravations,  without  improve- 
ment Benzoic  acid,  however,  has  worked  well  in  the  lower  attenu- 
ations. Kalmia  latifolia,  also,  according  to  recent  reports.  Lithium 
is  probably  indispensable  in  many  cases. 

Another  question  is,  whether  we  shall  only  give  the  Benzoic  acid 
when  the  "  gouty  diathesis "  appears  as  a  "  causal  momentum."  I 
think  that  as  long  as  the  diing  is  uncertain,  the  decision  may  remain 
uncertain.  If  the  symptoms  correspond,  then  it  helps,  whedier  there 
is  any  reason  to  suspect  gout  or  not ;  and  if  they  do  not,  then  it  docs 
not  help,  even  not  in  genuine  gout  Any  one  who  looks  over  the  sad 
list  of  so-called  "  latent  gout,"  might  wish  that  diere  were  one  specific 
remedy  for  all  such  cases.  That  would,  however,  only  be  a  relapse 
into  the  barbarous  clumsiness  of  the  old  school,  with  its  Colchicuin. 
Phosphate  of  ammonia,  etc. 

To  physicians  who  are  chiefly  governed  in  their  choice  of  a  remedy 
by  the  name  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Benzoic 
acid  corresponds  to  many  forms  of  Schonlein's  Urodialysis.  They 
might  otherwise  think,  perhaps,  tliat  we,  who  do  not  consider  such 
matters  as  the  main  thing,  and  do  not  make  a  show  of  tlicm, 
neglect  them  altogether.  Stapf  has,  in  all  his  ledgers,*  given,  in 
each  case,  the  pathological  name  of  the  disease;  these  names  had, 
however,  no  influence  upon  his  choice  of  the  drug.  History  has 
shown  that  those  Homoeopadiists  who  cover  symptoms,f  do  brinj^j 
out  again  and  again,  something  new  and  practical,  but  tiiose  who 
cover  the  names  of  the  disease,  very  seldom;  these  latter  prefer  to 
travel  on  the  old  trodden  way  of  their  pathological  Ixxjks,  and  wonder 
at  their  very  selves  when  they  make  any  digression;  for  instance,  if 
fewer  scarlet  fever  patients  die  under  Ammonia  than  previously  under 
Belladonna.^ 

Benzoic  acid  has  not  a  very  significant  resemblance  to  the  patho- 
logical symptoms  of  arthritis,  but,  in  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
cases,  we  may  find  often  the  characteristics  of  the  remedy,  viz. :  acidity 

•  Carefully  kept  for  40  years. — C.  V^G. 

t  Being  called  slaters  or  shinglers  by  the  opposition. — C.  Hg. 

J  Dr.  Schr6n,  in  Ilof,  was  astonished  when  he  found,  after  he  had  lost 
many  cases  of  scarlatina  by  giving  each  one  Belladonna,  **  stronger  and 
stronger'*  of  course,  that  he  did  not  lose  as  many  after  *' changing  his 
mind"  for  Carbonate  of  ammonia.  Another  year  he  went,  very  likely, 
through  the  same  sad  experience  with  the  new  specific. — C.  Hg. 
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;s  and  vomitings;  not  only  a 
t  into  sympathy,  as  Canstatt  will  have  it;  tin 
e  thcrewrith,  as  does  the  gout,  hut  it  is  more  noticeable  si 
iiir:  compare  92,  109.     White  fur  on  the  tongue,  6g.  70  (of 
•Uicrh.  iu  niwiialysis.  C.  Hg.,  71).     IjOss  of  appetite  alternates  v 
utMrtaJ  huiigvT,  100,  aJwuj's   increased   thirst,  loi.      Ischias  uriuoa 
powaikikl.  M  uisht,  24S,  249,  251.     Itching  of  tlie  skin,  306,  on  I 
tl»*,ti9,on  the  hands,  241-     Asthma  urinosmn,  (174.  i;5.  176,  tS^l 
i-$fii  *wy  painful  ulcers,  309;  adherent,  swollen  lids,  everted;    con- f 
-ly--'^*"  ntddrneit;  corroding  tears,  hinted  at  only,  31  to  3^.    Tongue  1 
iwitlleii  in  spt>K,  hard,  red,  dry,  chapped,  sore,  73  to  75. 

the  Bakaius  of  Copaiva  and  Tolu  are  given  with  effect  in  Urodi- 
4^a>«i.  tKriupf  bcc^iuse  the  latter  contains  Benzoic  acid,  or  something 
i.-iIm      Btilsiini  of  Peru  occasions  brown  urine,  perhaps  in  the  same  1 
•..■Hivi'.     ftuwibly  Benzoic  acid  would  sometimes  he  suitable  in  the    | 
.  -\»lul>>i»  <j(  nursing  children,  at  least,  as  a  complement  to  Lyco- 
>...iuiii.  y<ft  I  should  expect  in  this  case,  as  well  as  chiefly  in  ttie 
^»i.ii>**.  more  from  Benzoic  acid.      In  Syphilis  congenita  ofteu 
•m  MviMiry  nor  Sulphur  nor  Lycopodium  avail  anything;  Ben- 
ii.i  ilii-n  be  compared.     The  urine,  characteristic  of  Benzoic 
■  iMiiis  little  uric  acid,  and  has  usually  no  sediment,  but 
..|lv   more  urea.     It  is,  probably,  the   presence  of  the 
'\\i-<  ihe  strong,  unpleasant,  but  not  ammoniacal  odor, 
I        ■  liirifrrous  matter  go  together,  as  in  plants.     After  vcryri 
.  1  iiiof  Benzoic  acid,  the  urine  is  often  changed  in  a  few,  | 
,n.l  111. It,  indeed,  as  regards  both  color  and  odor;  whether  and  J 
.1.,  it  umleVKOcs  chemical  changes  also,  the  esperiments,  thus  far. I 
.  ..,1,  hiivo  nut  decided. 

ii"m-montioucd  changes  in  the  urine,  ^,  ^,  -^  of  b.  grain  1 
.'ill  nciil  suffices,  as  has  been  cstablishctl  with  the  greatest 
'.I  iiiiuv  is  given,  it  is  transformed,  but  His  Iransfositio. 
H  itviit  is  not  the  cause  of  ils  effects.  With  even  greater 
I  ll  Klin  shown  in  hundreds  of  cases  that  the  higher 
I  (A-15)  had  a  curative  influence  on  the  sick.  In  most 
;  necessary,  and,  in  some  cases,  gradually  higher 
Liiciw  were  giveii,  with  great  advantage.  The  high  I 
■u  not  yet  been  tried,  except  in  cutting  short  \ 
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§.  212. 

In  this  short  example  we  find  united  the  main  constituents  of  a 
useful  drug  proving. 

First,  the  historic  portion;  then,  cases  of  cures.  Finally  the  results 
of  provings  themselves,  on  several  tmn^  with  various  quantities^  with 
traditional  and  minimal  doses,  and,  an  indispensable  thing  as  a  literary 
convenience,  the  denoting  of  each  separate  symptom  widi  a  number, 
bv  which  reference  thereto  is  easilv  made.  Neither  is  reofard  had  to 
single  organic  parts  only,  as  it  would  comport  with  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  physiological  school  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  an  expectorant, 
according  to  the  traditional  acceptation,  but  the  entire  form  of  tlie 
mutual  action  of  Bjnzoic  acid  with  the  organism,  its  parts,  its  aftec- 
tions,  its  intellect,  etc.,  is  made  clear,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  according  to  time,  place  and  circumstances,  with  the  further 
addition  of  the  affinity  of  the  influence  of  other  drugs;  in  short,  all 
the  lines  of  direction  of  the  quality  of  Benzoic  acid,  together  with 
clinical  experiences. 

Now  the  question  comes  up  in  the  form  of  the  second  deductive 
operation :  is  Benzoic  acid,  according  to  this  proving,  useful  in  pneu- 
monia, and  if  so,  under  what  conditions? 

The  first  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  regards  the  local 
effect  of  Benzoic  acid,  by  the  symptoms  173-209;  but  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  the  whole  proving  determine,  perfectly,  only  the  essential 
indication  of  this  quality;  /.  £?.,  those  conditions  under  which,  simply 
and  solely,  the  Benzoic  acid  may  be  useful  in  pneumonia.  Above  all, 
symptoms  233-278  indicate  gouty  or  rheumatic  complaints,  and  261 
points  to  Podagra,  and  these  symptoms  mark  the  specijic  individuality 
of  a  patient,  if  Benzoic  acid  is  to  be  indiciited  for  him,  in  die  most 
striking  and  manifest  manner. 

If  this  is  present,  then  symptoms  189,  202,  204,  205,  give  the  nearer 
local  indications,  and  symptoms  206,  207  and  20S,  give  further  points 
of  support  from  practical  experience  at  the  sick-bed.  Further,  the 
symptoms,  21 1-2 18,  etc.,  come  under  consideration.  In  consequence 
of  these  effects  of  Benzoic  acid  upon  parts  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, upon  their  nerves,  etc.,  its  efficacy  in  pneumonia  may  be  thus 
deduced,  as  also  the  kind  of  conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
simply  and  solely  indicated;  for  the  effects  of  Benzoic  acid  upon  this 
organ  are,  at  the  same  time^  accompanied  by  such  circumstances  as  indi- 
cate that  it  should  only  be  given  in  such  cases  of  pneumonia  as  concur 
with  a  so-called  rheumatic  or  gouty  state  of  the  body.  Hence,  nothing 
is  left  but  the  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  which^  in  Homoeopathy^ 


need  no  longer  to  he  sought  first  empirically  in  the  form  of  tni 
deductive  operation,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

In  consequence  of  this    proving  of   Benzoic  acid,  however,  this 
remedy  can  no  longer  be  ranked  among  the  expectorants,  and,  surely, 
the  careful  reader  has  already  concluded  tliat  all  such  onc-ddcd  desig-.l 
nations   arise   from   deficient,    false,    unpractical   observations.     Hot] 
the  physiological  school  never  proceeds  in  any  otiier  manner;  it  c 
dispense  with  such  quackish   models,  because  it  docs  not  follow  t.M 
thorough  therapeutic  study,  according  to  its  own  confessions-    It  cultt  ^ 
vates  physiology,  and  that  is  all;  of  therapeutics  it  hopes  to  be  able  to 
speak  at  the  end  of  a  century,  or  after  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time. 
Hence  it  aims  to  promote  narcosis,  expectoration,  relaxation,  perspira- 
tion, and,  in  short,  all  the  other  "■  ations,"  and  "  inflations,"  of  whicli 
that  school  is  guilty,  and,  although  it  succeeds  in  carrj'ing  out  its  dcure. 
once  in  a  hundred  cases,  at  the  best,  and  then  by  mere  accident,  yet  it 
does  not  feel  disturbed,  in  the  least,  over  its  errors  in  the  nincty-n: 
cases;  it  confesses  that  it  knows  nothing  better,  and  that  is  eoouglltJ 
Hence  follows,  however,  its  absolute  incapability  to  establish  a  dificF- 
ential  diagno^s,  in  any  case,  between  those  phenomena  which  belODgl 
to  the  cause  of  tlie  disease,  and  those  which  pertain  to  the  remedy  uscoi.W 
especially  as  soon  as  the  latter  exceeds  its  intended  causal  effect;  e,g^ 
not  merely  produces  perspiration,  but  beyond  this,  still  other  phenoment^ 
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However,  in  the  way  marked  out,  it  never  can  succeed  i 
any  better.    For,  if  one  of  its  experimenters  ever  makes  an  observatior 
he  maintains  the  conclusion,  founded  thereupon,  according  to  sub< 
jective   convictions,  intolerantly  and    firmly,  because    he    is  deeplM 
penetrated  with  the    belief  and   the  subjective  conviction,  that  t 
experiment,  which  he  made,  led  him  thereto,  while  the  experiment  H 
nowise  serves    for  a    confirmation  of  his  conclusion,   g.  79,  etc. 
another  takes  the  notion  to  ejcperiiiient  afler  him,  we  may  predid 
with  the  greatest  probability,  that  he  will  contradict  the  assertion  of  his  " 
predecessor,  as  wc  may  see  fnim  g.  14S,  by  a  comparison  of  the  pre- 
viously given  therapeutics  of  pneumonia,  as  well  as  from  §,  150. 

Such  misfortuqes  never  happen  to   Homceopathy,  although  evtn 
Its  dnig-prov'  "*h  apparent  canlradictions,  as,  for  example, 

SJP'ptotns  ■  126  and   129,  or  219  and  220,  of  Benzc 

lathy,  nothing    is  decided 
)t  being;    nothing,  which  i 


^nsiderately^^^ 
observed^^H 
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there,  is  disputed  again  in  the  very  next  moment  or  rejected,  as  if  the 
ohservation  were  false;  but,  the  results  obtained  simply  stand,  as  inde- 
pendent facts,  fer  se^  till  they  have  found  an  explanation  according  to 
natural  laws.  Any  other  criticism  is  not  permitted.  There  no  paltr}^ 
subjective  opinion  can  come  up  in  order  to  prove  one's  being  in  the 
right,  and  it  is  well  considered  that  every  subjective  conclusion  or 
opinion  is  not  only  null,  but  far  below  it  Were  it  p>ossible  for  any 
such  to  gain  credit,  as  it  is  in  the  mania  of  tradition  and  authority 
of  tlie  physiological  school,  it  would  necessarily  produce  the  greatest 
mischief.     The  proofs  of  this  we  meet  in  this  school  at  every  step. 

As  regards  the  proving  of  drugs,  nob(xly  desires  to  surpass  the 
other,  so  far  as  concerns  being  in  the  right ;  however,  every  one  does 
desire  to  do  so  in  rendering  valuable  his  acquisitions  (results  gained 
by  the  proving)  according  to  well  established  rules,  and  thus  we  gain 
a  very  useful  "credit,"  which  is  decidedly  more  profitable  than  a 
"  debit" 

The  Law  of  Similarity, 

I  come  now  to  speak,  not  so  much  of  such  errors  in  medical  litera- 
ture, which,  for  the  most  part,  are  errors  of  observation^  (taking  a  fact 
for  something  else,  instead  of  recognizing  it  for  what  it  really  is.)  1 
shall  speak  rather  of  the  errors  of  not  observing. 

Since  perception  is  an  infallible  evidence  of  that  which  is  really 
perceived,  the  errors  of  not  observing  can  only  be  committed  by 
taking  that  for  a  perception  which  is  in  reality  only  a  deduction,    §.  3. 

These  errors  arise  from  tlie  want  of  practice  in  the  art  of  observa- 
tion, from  accidental  or  intentional  carelessness;  also  from  the  lack  of 
a  thorough  competency  to  form  a  conclusion^  by  which,  chiefly,  the 
opponents  of  Homoeopathy  distinguish  themselves  as  the  passive  slaves 
of  their  preconceived  opinions. 
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For  the  elucidation  of  the  foregoing,  I  now  pass  over  to  the 
demands  of  No.  4  of  §.  206,  to  the  natural  law  which,  rendering 
superfluous  the  third  deductive  operation,  presents  the  indications  of 
the  remedies  proved  on  the  healthy  as  the  leading  maxim  for  the 
cure  of  the  sick. 

The  school  of  which  Hahnemann  was  the  founder,  lays  claim  to 
the  law  of  similarity^  which  is  its  fundamental  curative  principle. 
But  we  never  before  had  learned  any  law  of  similars  in  nature.  Just 
as  it  is  taught,  it  is  to  serve  as  a  g^ide  in  our  conduct  at  the  bedside; 


thereby,  however,  no  law  is  expressed,  but  only  an  empirical  maxim. 
But  a  leadiag  muxliti  muiit  be  a  law  of  nature. 

Even  the  term  "  Similarity  "  presents,  in  and  by  itself,  tlie  greatest 
(iifliculties,  when  we  seek  to  expUin  what  wc  intend  to  express 
tliereby.  Diligent  scorch  has  been  made  in  Pliysioltigy,  Pathologj- 
and  Therapeutics  after  an  exact  definition  of  what  "  similar"  is,  but 
in  tain,  because  "similar"  is  a  relative  idea,  lacking  both  a  subjeei 
and  predicate,  and  one  ivitli  \vhicli  tlie  most  contradictory  rclatitms 
may  be  maintained. 

On  account  of  the  unhappy  genvnilization  which  has  been  attached 
to  and  reLiined  in  the  empirical  maxim  <)f  the  "  Simile,"  it  became 
a  common  belief  tliat  we  needed  only  to  search  for  similars  in 
every  direction.  The  idea  became  current  that  the  I  [omteopathic 
drugs,  in  their  provings  upon  the  healthy,  had  not  only  to  show 
similar  phenomena  to  those  of  the  disease,  if  they  were  to  be  indicated; 
but  on  tliis  very  ground  the  idea  was  based,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
action  of  a  remedy  also  must  be  a  similar  action,  j,  e.,  inducing  move- 
ments similar  to  those  of  the  morbid  cause,  if  not  approaching  them 
exactly;  and,  in  this  very  peculiar  manner,  the  grounds  of  indication 
'were  identilied  with  the  jnanner  of  opemtion  of  substances  as  if  the 
indication  could  also  explnin  their  operation,  which  is  false  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  as  an  erroneous  generalization,  is  not  a 
whit  behind  that  truly  fabulous  fallacy  "  eontraria  conirariis."  Here, 
also,  wc  find  two  unlike  ideas  identified,  and  we  have  examples 
enough  in  the  Homceopathic  Uter.iture,  in  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, now  one,  now  the  oLher,  vieic  to  be  sustained.  Such  ideas 
war  against  all  the  laws  of  Therapeutics.  Remedies  can,  on  this 
eartli,  only  introduce  movements  into  the  organism,  which  run  o^unter 
to  those  induced  by  the  morbid  cause,  at  least  which  change  tliem  and 
this,  clcariy,  cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  so-c;dlai  similar  move- 
In  order  to  give  a  clear  example  of  the  deeply  seated  confusion  which 
the  misuse  of -the  empty  relative  idea  of  similarily  has  caused,  even  in 
Homoeopathy,  to  the  extremest  degree  of  unjustifiable  assertions,  1  cite 
the  triumphant  words  of  a  Homeopathic  writer  upon  the  eflects  of 
the  springs,  at  Li ppspringe,  which  contain  83.25  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
in  the  free  gases,  and  4.40  per  cent,  in  tlie  combineti. 

As  he  found,  after  the  use  of  these  springs,  about  a  half  less  0/ tirta 
in  tlie  urine  of  tlie  healthy,  tlie  uric  acid  being  entirely  wanting, 
while  according  to  t!ie  laws  of  chemistry,  as  he  thinks,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  find  tn  the  urine,  aflcr  the  use  of  these  springs, 
a  quantity  of  urea  far  beyond  the  norm,  consisting  almost  exclusively 
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of  Nitrogen,  ticcause  an  abnormal  qiianiity  of  NiUi^«n  bad  b 
porated  into  tl.e  body,  by  drinking  thirty-six  oz.  of  water  so  ridi  in 
Nitrogen  —  he  comes  to  the  conclusion:  "  This  fact^  right  palpably, 
skoios  haw  deceptive  it  is  to  draw  medico/  cottctustons  from  c/temistry, 
regarding  functional  changes  in  livirig  organisms,  as  is  the  case  with 
tlie  idd  school.  AUopathically  this  fact  can  not  be  explained,  but  so 
much  tlie  better  Homoeopathically ;  in  fact,  it  confirms  die  Hoinaeo- 
paliiic  priTiciplf." 

Although  this  specimen,  as  it  is  given  here,  unhappily  found  its  way 
into  two  text-books,  even  of  Homteopathy,  as  a  proof  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  simile,  this  proof  is,  nevertheless,  yij/w,  and  the 
Homceopatliic  explanation  appears  an  utter  failure;  and  this  fur 
the  reason,  probably,  that,  for  some  writers,  Homceopatliy  (which, 
for  other  people,  needs  explanation  itself,)  is,  a  priori,  the  ultimate 
reason  of  everything;  because,  for  the  eonfrmation  of  t!ie  Jlomceo- 
pathic  fundamental  curative  principle,  this  fact  lacks  o  very  important 
item,  viz. :  one  patient,  at  least,  who  lias  sickened  from  oUicr  causes, 
under  a  decreased  excretion  of  urea,  with  total  suppression  of  tlie 
excretion  of  uric  acid,  and  then  found  cure  by  the  use  of  tlie  Lippspringe 
water. 

But,  again;  Hoinceopathy  is  of  no  avail  to  us  for  an  explanation  of 
this  fact,  but  simply  and  sUely  the  chemistry  here  unrighteously  put 
to  scorn,  which  teaches  us  that  urea  and  uric  acid  are  products  of 
oxidation  of  organic  substances  by  Oxygen;  thai,  further.  Nitrogen 
offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  influence  of  Oxygen  upon  the 
the  structures  of  the  organism ;  hence,  by  incresed  absorption  ol  Niti-o- 
gen  into  the  organism,  those  products  of  oxidation  can  no  longer  be 
produced  in  die  previous  quantity.  From  this  simple  reason,  these 
springs  dicninish  the  production,  and,  consequendy,  as  it  is  clear 
enough,  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid. 

Thus,  as  the  fact  is  given,  it  contains  the  exact  negation  of  the 
Homoeopathic  fundamental  principle  of  the  simile,  and  only  a  confir- 
mation of  the  contrarium  of  Allopathy. 

This  is,  indeed,  only  my  explanation,  but  it  is,  at  least,  an  explana- 
tion of  this  fact,  founded  upon  a  natural  law,  with  which  fact  Nature 
has  set  a  trap  for  those  lacking  in  scientific  education.  To  be 
authorized  to  reproach  chemistry  with  insufficiency,  requires  some- 
thing more  than  an  unswerving  faith  in  the  Hommopathic  funda- 
mental principle. 

Before  any  one  can  speak  of  the  confirmation  of  a  fact,  he  ought  to 
know  that  it  can  only  be  attained  iti  the  form  of  tlie  diird  deductive 
operation ;  before  a  man,  finally,  is  disposed  to  give  an  explanation  nf  a 
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fact,  he  should  know,  that,  in  matters  of  natural  science,  the  c 
tion  of  a  fact  is  possible  only  hy  the  laws  of  nature. 

Finally,  the  whole  experiment  with  tiie  Lippspriiige  springs,  is  by- 
no  means  to  be  considered  as  completed  according  to  the  laws  of  art, 
or  conclusive  for  the  aims  of  tiiat  writer. 

Every  such  new  arbitrary  opinion,  every  new  unjustified  assertion, 
surely  fabricates  a  new  nail  for  the  coffin  of  Homceopathy,  which  is, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Allopathy,  already  made. 

Now,  if  Homceopathy  has,  as  yet,  no  clear  conceptioa  as  regards 
tlie  detiiiition  of  the  similar,  one  might  think  that  tlie  law  of  the 
simile  is  itself  only  an  empty  notion.  But  I  can  help  him  to  sunnount 
this  difficulty.  For  tiiis  purpose,  we  must  remember  that  every  thera- 
peia,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  events,  which  it  docs  not  knoiv 
how  to  explain,  but  which,  nevertheless,  present  themselves  at  the 
bedside  every  day,  borrows  ideas  from  its  elementary  sciencus,  in 
order  to  adjust  those  facts  to  them,  according  to  a  subjective 
view,  thus  making  those  ideas,  as  much  as  possible,  subserve 
its  own  purposes.  Thus  it  happens,  also,  with  Homoeopathy. 
It  has  borrowed  from  mathematics  the  idea  of  similari^,  without, 
however,  retaining  what  matliematics  understands  diercby.  Iti 
mathematics,  "simile"  means  that  which  agrees  in  form,  in  oppo-. 
sitioR  to  "lequalc,"  whereby  the  agreement,  according  to  the 
essence,  and,  hrnce,  according  to  the  cause,  is  expressed.  Now,  in 
the  idea  "  form,"  I  have  a  subject,  and  in  the  idea  "  agreeing,"  a  predi- 
cate for  it;  thus,  a  proposition,  and  no  longer  an  empty  idea  of  relation, 
as  regards  the  idea  of  similarity.  Hence,  the  substfince  of  this  law  of 
similarity,  consists  in  this,  that  it  indicates  a  correspondence  in  form, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  a  cure,  must  be  present  between  the  form 
of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  organism  ■oiiih  sotne  morbid  matter,  and 
thai  form  of  the  reclproad  action  of  the  oi^nism  which  is  induced 
by  its  connection  with  another  substance,  artificially  introduced  /roM 
tie  external  world,  under  which  conditions,  simply  and  solely,  tht 
indicated  remedy  will  be  found.  Thus  the  use  of  cofiee  produces, 
according  to  the  external  form,  similar  symptoms  to  those  producca 
hy  brandy,  and  we  know  that  they  mutually  counteract  the  injurious 
ctfects  of  the  immoderate  use  of  each  other.  Thus,  if,  in  general, 
fiwn  the  driig-provings  with  Aconite,  a  specific  form  of  reciprocal 
action  with  the  organism  presents  itself,  which  corresponds,  for 
instance,  with  the  form  of  disease,  measles;  then  the  indication  i» 
ihcrebv  given,  according  to  which.  Aconite  must  be  given  in  that 
fi-riM  nf  mcB«lcs,  provided  it  is  desired  to  attam  a  cure;  thts  is  con- 
lr.uy  W  dio  indications  of  the  physiological  school,  which  so  little 
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desires  a  correspondence  of  form  between  the  reciprocal  action  of  a 
remedy  and  that  of  the  morbid  substance,  that  it  would  rather  fear  to 
increase  the  disease  in  hand  by  such  operations,  and  thus  betakes 
itself  to  a  course  diametrically  opposite.  To  give  a  familiar  illustration, 
the  physiological  school,  where  it  has  to  do  with  elevation  of  temperature, 
always  seeks  directly  to  lower  it;  if  with  a  case' of  diarrhoea,  to  check 
it;  in  tlie  first  instance,  by  refrigerant  means  of  all  sorts;  in  the  latter, 
by  substances  like  Opium,  Acetate  of  lead,  etc.,  of  which  it  is  empir- 
ically known,  that  they  locally  paralyze  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Homoeopathy,  on  the  contrary,  would,  in  the  first 
case,  give  substances,  of  which  it  has  learned,  from  physiological  drug- 
provings,  that  they  produced,  in  the  first  case,  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  in  tlie  second,  diarrhoea,  and  the  only  remaining  question  would 
be,  that  of  quantity.  The  doings  of  the  physiological  school,  on  the 
contrary,  leave  many  intermediate  terms  unconsidered.  No  doubt, 
refrigerants  lower  the  temperature  in  fever,  but  this  removes  only  one 
of  the  manifold  results  of  the  morbid  cause,  and  a  movement  is 
checked,  which  the  organism  needs  for  the  expulsion  of  causes  foreign 
to  it,  and  inducing  in  it  disease.  In  the  second  case,  the  diarrhoea 
is,  indeed,  checked,  but  in  this  case,  too,  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  spon- 
taneous counter-action  of  the  organism  directed  against  the  cause  of 
the  disease;  for  now,  the  substances  which  should  be  dejected,  are 
retained  within  the  intestinal  canal,  and  produce  other  mischief;  so 
that,  under  such  a  medication,  no  end  could  be  seen,  if  the  powers  of 
the  organism,  in  consequence  of  such  new  and  repeated  requisitions 
made  upon  it,  according  to  the  ever  newly  occurring  morbid  phe- 
nomena, did  not  finally  become  exhausted,  and  thus  warn  the  curing 
artist  to  abstain  from  his  attacks;  should  this  happen,  the  organism, 
freed  from  its  most  powerful  enemy,  might  again  find  opportunity  to 
regenerate  itself  spontaneously,  according  to  its  own  laws. 


§.  215. 

The  more  correspondence  between  the  symptoms  obtamed  by  drug- 
provings  and  those  of  the  disease  in  hand,  the  greater  is  the  certainty 
with  which  a  curative  result  can  be  announced  heforeliand;  for  the  one 
question,  whether  a  substance  can  be  a  curative  means,  in  a  given 
case,  is  answered  simply  and  solely  by  the  previously  made  experience, 
that  this  substance  really  has,  upon  those  parts  which  are  diseased,  a 
nutritive  or  functional  influence;  the  other  question  relates  to  this:  in 
what  degree^  to  what  extent^  and  under  what  circumstances^  is  this 
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possible?  This  reallvcan  only  be  onswrered  by  the  drug-proviu 
upon  the  healthy.  Hence,  it  ts  only  all  the  syniptoina  of  a  dmg- 
proving  Ugeiker,  which  perfectly  determine  the  essential  indicatjon 
fbr  its  use,  in  case  ot  ^milar  symptoms  of  any  disease  wh;itcver. 

Hence,  in  HomiEopathy,  diagikoas  and  indication  go  hand  in  hand. 
Upon  one  and  the  same  path.  For  this,  its  point  of  departure,  is  no 
longer  the  acdJental  picture  of  the  diisease  in  hand,  but  the  necessaiy, 
ever-recurTing  object,  hence,  an  object  to  be  determined  a  priori,  from 
the  results  of  its  (Homceopathic)  drug-proviugs;  for  it  posses^^s,  what 
the  physiokigical  school  utterly  lacks,  a  pcrceftihie  similaritr  of  two 
relalions,  from  causes  utterly  unlike.  Homoeopathy,  con^rqucnlly, 
powcmea  not  merely  dtscriplions  of  spontaneoiu  diseases,  but.  for  an 
exhaustive  and  correct  judgment  thereupoa,  it  possesses,  also,  the  cvun- 
Icrport  of  •Jmilar  effects  from  quite  other  causes.  Now.  experiment 
and  observation  at  the  bed-side  had  again  confirmed,  without  excep- 
tion, that,  with  dnig-provings,  from  given  causes  and  comittions,  a 
constant  course  of  pathological  occurrences  takes  place,  as  well  as  in 
the  course  of  spontaneous  diseases.  Since,  now,  in  this  manner,  forms 
of  events,  acomling  to  natural  laws,  are  given,  and,  in  fact.  ladical 
cures  are  always  attained  by  those  remedies,  the  results  of  whose  prov- 
ings  upon  the  healthy  were  ^milar  to  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
«ck,  Hahnemann  abstracted  from  these  liOs,  the  law  according  to  the 
form,  •'■sinti/ia  siiniltkus  cmraniur"  and  dciugnated  tlus  form  as  the 
law  of  ^milarity. 

Consequendy,  if  the  Law  of  cure  were  found,  it  would  be  superflu* 
ous  to  seek  the  deducti^'c  confirmation,  ex  past,  for  every  single  case; 
for  the  unfiling  realization  of  this  expect.'ktion  stands  now  according 
to   natural   law,  hence  a  priori,  confirmcU,  once  for  all,  bvfore  our 
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We  know,  fbr  example,  if  an  intermittent  fn-er  b^ns  with  a  chill 
or  thirst,  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  heat,  with  much  thirst  and  no 
sweat,  or  sweat  at  a  Utter  hour,  wheivupon  .ill  the  e.-u{ier  ailments  are 
increased,  liver  and  spleen  an;  swollen,  and  even  dropsical  symptoms 
present  themselves,  that  Arsenic  is  the  specific  remedy,  because  it,  and 
it  only,  can  produce  similar  symptoms  in  the  healthy.  In  this  we 
draw  much  less  venturesome  conclusions  than  chemistry,  when,  aooord- 
ing  to  its  well  knoivn  clas^ficatioa  of  series,  it  presupposes  the  existence 
of  bodies  as  yet  entirely  unknown  to  it,  and  determines,  in  advance, 
the  place  which  these  bodies  must  take,  but  ne\-crtheles5  confessing 
that  the  How  of  the  chemical  existence  is  entirely  concealed  from  its 
view. 

On  the  contrary,  if  to  HomcEopathv.  the  How  of  the  action  of  its 
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remedies  is  never  wholly  concealed,  and  the  Wliy  of  the  cure  is  a 
natural  law — would  Homoeopathy  be  less  justifiable  in  drawing 
conclusions  a  priori  from  the  ground  of  objective  facts  tlian  chemistry? 

Hence,  we  knovj  under  what  causes  and  conditions,  in  general  and 
in  particular,  every  cure  not  only  is  possible,  simply  and  solely,  but  also 
necessarily  occurs,  and  consequently  we  are  no  more  subjected  to  the 
intellectual  contingency.  From  the  similarity  of  the  two  above  men- 
tioned relations,  from  the  similarity  of  the  remedy-forms  with  the 
disease-forms,  hence  always  arises  the  only  possible  Diagnosis,  Indica- 
tion and  Prognosis; 

The  law  of  similarity  can  also  be  explained  from  well  known  patho- 
logical experiments.  The  similarity  between  the  diseases  and  the 
results  of  drug-provings,  firstly,  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  if  it  were 
not  that  a  pathological  minus,  as  well  as  a  pathological  plus  of  sul)- 
stances  for  nutrition  and  function  of  similar  parts  of  the  organism,  are 
also  accompanied  by  similar  groups  of  symptoms,  hence  corresponding 
in  form ;  and,  for  the  second,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  every  pathological 
change  of  nutrition-  ox  function-motions  of  similar  parts  of  die  organ- 
ism, produced  by  various  causes,  by  its  external  phenomena,  always 
f)oints  to  the  same  anatomical  localities. 

Hence  the  therapeutics  of  Homoeopathy  does  not  rest  upon  a  one- 
sided empiricism,  upon  authority  or  tradition,  as  that  of  the  physio- 
logiciil  school,  but  upon  a  comparison  brought  into  connection  with 
the  law  of  similarity,  consequently  upon  a  synthetic  comparison  between 
objective  facts  brought  to  face  each  other.  The  whole  success,  at  the 
sick-bed,  of  curable  cases,  depends  thus  no  longer  upon  empirical 
inductions,  but  upon  rational  inductions  in  an  objective  sense,  and  it 
(the  success,)  should  hence  always  follow,  did  not  the  subjective  views 
of  the  individual  powers  of  comprehension  of  the  physicians  some- 
times err;  an  exception  which  should  by  no  means  be  flung  in  the 
face  of  Homoeopathy  as  a  science,  as  it  only  pertains  to  the  insight  of 
the  physician,  which,  however,  when  well  exercised,  becomes  certain 
enough;  for  the  conviction  of  the  practiced  physician  is,  in  that  case, 
no  longer  founded  upon  probabilities,  conjectures  and  opinions,  but 
upon  knowledge,  (Compare  das  hom.  Aehnlichkeitsgesetz,  offenes 
Sendschrcibcn  an  Liebig,  bei  Purfurst  in  Leipzig.) 


As  regards  No.  3,  in  §.  206,  I  recall,  first  of  alt,  die  example  in 
§.  35,  in  order  to  cojnplete  it  here. 

When  Ihe  element  of  deco)n position  of  Ileo-typhus  is  taken  up  by 
the  means  of  transportation  of  the  circulation,  by  the  blooil  of  acvcml 
men,  wc  do  not  observe,  by  any  means,  the  same  phenomena  of  disease 
in  evety  case;  in  many,  twne  al  ail. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  similarity  of  action  and  counteraction, 
no  body  can  change  another  witjiout  thereby  suffering  itself  partial 
or  total  changes;  and  so,  indeed,  tlie  element  of  decomposition  intro- 
duced may  be  again  clestroyeil;  for,  as  soon  as  it  became  changed, 
which  may  happen  sooner  or  later  by  the  counter  actions  of  the 
organism,  it  is  brought  by  these,  according  to  a  law  of  nature,  (and, 
as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  by  experiment  and  observation,)  to  its 
destruction,  and  is  Ciist  out.  But  ihe  changes  which  it  has  once  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  extend  themselves,  under  certain  circumstances, 
according  to  the  law  of  reciproc;d  action,  through  the  well  known 
stages  of  the  fever  in  specific  directions,  and  may  finally  reproduce 
the  same  typhus  ferment. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  this  typhus  ferment  exactly,  but  the 
law  of  similarity  teaches  us  to  recognize,  among  others,  Phos.  ac.  as 
a  curative  means,  in  one  of  the  forms  of  Ileo-typhus. 

Although,  now,  according  to  the  law  of  similarity,  the  cure  of  the 
corresponding  forms  of  typhus  can  be  foretold  a  priori,  yet  is  it 
useful  to  inquire,  in  what  manner  the  course  of  such  a  cure  can  occur 
in  a  tnaterial  respect 

Dr.  Biicker  has  experimentally  demonstrated  tliat  Phosphoric  acid, 
taken  in  small  doses,  soon  enters  the  blood  and  very  clearly  operates 
lo  decrease  tlie  excretion  of  Potash,  while,  at  the  same  time,  more  of 
the  aci<]  remains  m  the  system  than  wben  it  is  exhibited  in  a  larger 
dose.     §.  78. 

The    phosphat 
presents  itself  in 

animal  fluids  and  tissues,  found  in  the  blood,  : 
cells. 

Let  it  be  further  considered  that  all  tissue-forming  substances  retain 
phosphate  of  Potash  widi  the  greatest  obstinacy;  that  all  nutritious 
fluids  contain  phosphate  of  Potash,  and  we  may  well  conclude  that 
it  is  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  die  tissues. 

We  know  also  diat  the  oxidation  processes,  the  change  of  g.ises  in 
the  respiration,  and  other  clieniical  tnnispiisitiouh  in  the  blood,  as  well 


of   Potash,  in    which   combination    POj    mosdy 
the  organism,  is  also,  though  a  constituent  of  alt 
ind  chiefly  in  the  blood- 
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as  the  saponifying  of  the  fat,  and  its  further  oxidation  is  brought  about 
by  the  presence  of  the  alkalies,  and  chiefly  by  the  presence  of  the 
phosphate  of  Potash.  Finally,  in  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  Potash, 
the  nerves  retain  their  vital  properties  for  a  long  time,  and  very  com- 
pletely. 

Consequently,  it  is  very  apparent,  that,  hy  tJie  diminution  of  the 
excretion  of  phosphate  of  Potash  in  the  urine,  as  is  wont  to  occur 
after  the  use  of  small  doses  of  Phosphoric  acid^  conditions  are  pro- 
duced, within  the  organism,  which  may  present  many-sided  resistance 
to  the  typhus  decomposing  element,  as  well  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  typhus  process. 


§.  217. 

Thus,  while  the  POg  introduced  into  the  organism,  as  a  remedy 
in  typhus,  may  produce  material  counteractions  against  the  influence 
of  the  typhus  ferment,  it  was  used,  as  one  might  think,  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  maxim  of  the  physiological  school  "contraria 
contrariis  curantur." 

This  is  true  enough  according  to  its  effect  upon  the  sick^  but  not 
according  to  the  indication,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  Homoeo- 
pathy relates  only  to  the  effects  of  the  remedy  upon  the  healthy,  in 
comparison  to  the  effects  of  the  morbid  cause,  in  order  to  establish  the 
indication. 

Now,  when  I  seek  remedies  for  the  reformation  or  cure  of  a 
diseased  organism,  according  to  the  law  of  similarity,  i,  ^.,  according 
to  "  similia  similibus  curantur"  and  determine  which  are  necessary 
for  tlie  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  I  then  conclude,  from  the  drug 
provings,  hence  from  the  effects  of  a  drug  already  known,  to  the 
organism,,  as  to  the  cause  necessary  liereto. 

This  is,  however,  exactly  the  converse  of  the  causal  succession 
which  can  only  conclude  from  the  cause  to  its  effect,,  and  this  conver- 
sion can  only  take  place  by  calling  upon  a  law,  and  here,  the  law  of 
similarity,^  which  again  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  art  of  experi- 
ment and  observation,  but  must  be  already  established  a  priori.  But 
this  law  of  nature  has  clearly  nothing  to  do  with  the  material  condi- 
tions which  are  produced  within  the  diseased  organism,  in  consequence 
of  the  remedy  administered  according  to  its  indication. 

The  law  of  similarity,  then,  refers  only  to  the  indication,  and  the 
effect  which  follows  thereupon  must,  just  as  naturally,  be  a  contrarium. 

Not  only  as  regards  its  contrarium  for  the  indication,  but  also  in 
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relation  to  Pathology  itself,  we  must  charge  the  phynological  a 
with  great  errors. 

Physiological  medicine  possesses,  for  every  disease,  a  general 
description,  as  was  shown,  for  example,  in  case  of  Pneumonia,  in 
Part  I. 

But,  with  every  special  case,  a  form  of  pneumonia,  differing  from 
oil  others,  is  presented,  which,  during  its  course,  the  physiolt^cal 
school  "can  ohserve  in  a  yV-ir^mcM/nrj' manner  only;  while  the  fntirt. 
compass  of  Ihe  ease,  from  its  very  development  onward,  as  -well  as 
the  laws  of  the  dependence  of  this  variety  upon  t/ie  cooperating 
forces  of  nature,  rejiiain  hidden  from  this  school.  Those  laws 
must  also  control  all  the  varieties  of  the  course,  age,  exudations,  com- 
plications, etc.,  known  to  the  physiological  school. 

In  nature,  everything  is  arranged  according  to  measure,  number 
and  weight.  The  physiological  school  always  measures,  counts  and 
weighs  the  various  special  products,  without  being  able  to  fathom 
the  Why  of  these  products,  and  tlieir  very  numerous  varieties,  because, 
for  this  end  two  things  aj^  rei\\i\reA:  i.  The  measure  of  the  magni- 
tudes which  are  given  empirically  by  observation,  a.  The  coincidence 
of  these  magnitudes  contained  in  a  given  case,  with  others  already 
known  from  drug-pro vings. 

The  physiological  school,  on  the  contrary,  measures  objects  always 
by  themselves  only;  for  example,  the  pulse,  the  respiration  in  any 
disease,  and  decides  thereby,  it  is  true,  regarding  the  diseased  con- 
dition, in  distinction  from  tiie  healthy,  but  not  regarding  the  diseased 
condition  from  imponderable  and  often  unknown  causes,  in  com- 
parison with  a  similar  condition,  produced  artificially,  from  known 
causes,  by  thi;  drug-provings. 

Hence,  it  lacks  the  most  important  token  of  a  correct  judgment 
of  a  pathological  condition;  it  lacks  the  visible  comparison  of  a  form 
corresponding  thereto.  The  physiological  school  has  always  neglected 
to  investigate  into  anything  but  diose  phenomena  by  which  we 
perceive,  merely,  what  exists  in  Nature;  tlius  it  has  also  neglected  in 
Pathology,  to  proceed  according  to  the  very  first  rule  of  experiment 
and  observation,  viz. ;  to  change  ihe  circumstances  which  may  cause 
and  accompany  a  spontaneous  sickening;  indeed,  it  ^vouUl  not  know, 
at  all,  how  tliat  was  to  be  managed,  and  still  more,  it  does  not  feel 
the  necessity,  even,  of  possessing  such  a  method  of  comparison  as  is 
offered  in    Homnjopathic  drug-proving. 

Truly  we  can  measure,  in  any  thunder-storm,  the  power  of  tlie  light 
of  the  lightning,  and  tlie  distance  of  the  thunder;  but  without  an 
electrical  mnirhinc,  with  which  wc  can  produce  a  siniiUir  natural  phe- 
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nomenon,  we  should  nevor  have  been  led  to  the  causes  and  conditions 
of  the  thunder  and  lightning. 

As  long  as  it  was  not  known,  for  instance,  what  thunder  and 
lightning  were,  all  sorts  of  means  were  sought  to  prevent  the  stroke 
of  lightning.  It  was  attempted  by  the  lighting  of  consecrated 
taf>ers,  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  by  the  tiring  of  cannon.  Still  die 
lightning  struck,  for  no  one  could  form  a  correct  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  tliunder  and  lightning,  or  the  connection  of 
cause  and  effect  tliereof. 

But  when  the  electrical  machine  was  discovered,  which  prothiccd 
phenomena  similar  to  thunder  and  lightning,  then  we  had,  at  once,  an 
analogon^  as  a  measure  for  comparison,  at  hand,  which  taught  us  what 
really  happens  in  thunder  and  lightning;  and  instead  of  putting  candles 
upon  our  tibles,  we  put  lightning-rods  upon  our  roofs. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  same  means  for  the  understanding  of  diseases, 
as  Physics  obtained  for  the  understanding  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
Homoeopathy  again  selected  the  way  of  experiment  as  the  only  exact 
one ;  its  adherents  took  various  substances  of  the  outer  world,  especially 
(such  as  were)  known  of  old,  as  so-called  drugs,  that  they  might  expe- 
rience in  reality  what  the  result  would  be.  These  drug-provings  taught 
now,  that  every  drug,  however  it  might  have  been  considered  before  as 
diaphoretic,  anti-inflammatory,  narcotic,  etc.,  produced  a  complete 
disease,  always  peculiar  to  itself,  /'.  ^.,  specific.  Then  there  appeared 
the  most  varied  fevers,  inflammations,  paralyses,  forms  of  typhus,  all 
these,  nothing  but  general  affections  of  the  organism,  which  were 
perfectly  similar  to  all  those  which  we  see  arise  from  other  epidemic 
and  like  causes.  Then  we  had  a  number  of  artificially  produced 
forms  of  disease  to  compare  with  those  spontaneously  produced,  as 
Physics  had  the  electrical  machine  to  compare  with  the  lightning, 
and  thus  the  blind  attempts  to  destroy  single  symptoms  could  be 
abandoned. 


§.  218. 

Thus,  in  the  same  manner,  by  means  oi  artificial  interferences  with 
drug-provings,  we  produce  diseases,  in  order  rightly  to  judge  of  the 
significance  of  spontaneous  diseases;  by  the  proving  of  the  same  sub- 
stances in  various  places,  ages,  sexes,  and  at  difterent  times,  we  must 
change  the  circumstances  under  which  the  phenomena  may  be  pro- 
duced, to  harmonize  them,  as  regards  form,  with  the  phenomena  of 
spontaneous  diseases,  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  all  the  cof> 


ditions  under  which  these  events  may  arise.     Only  then  we  poss 
these  other  magnitudes  in  order  to  measure  their  coincidence  with  those 
found  in  spontaneous  diseases. 

From  these  comparisons  in  Homoaopathy,  tlie  law  of  similarity  ha«    I 
inductively  proceeded,  and  even  the  circumstances  have  been  found    | 
which  may  accompany  evety  special  disease,  in  order  to  establish  i 
correct  diagnosis,  indication  and  prognosis. 

Just  because  nothing  can  he  measured  by  itself,  Homiuopathy  pro- 
duced, by  iu  drug-provings,  an  ai-tilicially  constructed  new  pathology, 
in  opposition  to  the  old,  and  that,  not  from  the  phenomena  discovered 
in  those  who  became  spontaneously  sick,  or,  in  their  dead  bodies,  but 
from  results  obtained  by  its  drug-provings.  Hence  these  are  the  sub- 
stance, not  only  of  its  general,  but  also  of  Its  special,  patiio.t^y 
and  therapeutics;  they  are  instruments  of  comparison,  which  the 
physiological  school  utterly  lacks.  If  these  results  may  not  as  yet  be 
looked  upon  as  complete,  yet  they  admit  of  far  more  striking  results 
at  the  bed-side  than  the  physiological  school  (naturally  enough)  can 
even  comprehend,  and  thus  the  principle  is  firmly  establislied,  accord- 
ing to  which,  in  every  respect,  the  most  precious  acquisitions  of  thera- 
peutics are  every  day  more  and  more  increased. 

It  is  true,  as  said  before,  that  lately,  some  of  the  adherents  of  the 
physiological  school  Iiave  undertaken  drug-provings,  after  the  pattern 
of  HomtEopathy,  (unhappily,  not  according  to  the  principle  just 
discussed,  in  order  to  find  a  Therapeutics  according  to  tlie  law  of 
reciprocal  action,  but,)  according  to  old  customs,  to  find  means  to 
proceed  against  the  morbid  products  immediately  and  locally. 

The  sources  of  this  maxim,  utterly  false  for  all  Therapeutics,  at 
the  best  to  be  used  here  and  there  for  palliation,  are  found  in  patho- 
logical anatomy.  The  insight  into  the  pathological  processes,  over- 
threw the  therapeutic  illusions  of  tlic  physiological  school-wisdom, 
begat  scepticism,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  do-nothingism,  which,  «' 
least  taught  it  that  many  cures  occurred  much  better  spontaneously, 
than  under  its  erroneous  therapeutic  assaults.  But  to  seek  a  new 
maxim  for  therapeutics,  after  the  old  h.id  been  recogni/ed  as  hurtful, 
was  nevertheless  neglected,  and  tlie  medical  activity  of  this  haugh^- 
school  was  still  persistently  directed  to  the  dissecting  room.  Upon 
pathological  anatomy  all  its  knowledge  was  concentrated,  and,  realizing 
its  therapeutic  impotence,  it  plumed  itself  upon  tite  most  trilling 
discoveries  in  the  dissecting  room,  which,  for  therapeutics,  were  utterly 
void  of  interest.  The  chemico-pbysical  and  technical  diagnostics  had, 
indeed,  led  to  a  discovery  not  to  be  undervalued,  to-wit:  the  so-called 
inhalation  therapy.      It  can,  however,  naturally  possesb  no  greater 
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value  than  tlie  latest  acquisition,  derived  also  from  mistaken  views 
of  therapy,  the  sub-cutaneous  injection  in  neuralgias.  The  gain 
therefrom  is  purely  palliative  in  all  cases  which  do  not  get  well  of 
themselves;  the  injury,  however,  which  has  already  been  inflicted  by 
these  two  processes  is  much  more  considerable. 

And  how  could  it  be  possible  for  a  local  therapy  to  fill  an  essential 
indication  ?  So  long  as  no  regard  can  be  paid  to  the  entire  constitution, 
which  can  only  be  done  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Homoeopathy,  so 
long  we  have  palliative  means,  but  no  therapeutics ;  for  we  can  never 
draw  from  the  products  of  disease,  especially  from  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  cadaver,  a  rational  conclusion  regarding  a  remedy,  by  which  all  of 
these  products  might  have  been  prevented  and  could  be  removed;  for 
the  product  is  silent  as  regards  the  causes  and  conditions  of  its  origin, 
and  teaches  us  merely  whither  the  same  may  lead.  The  physiological 
school  thus  clearly  occupies  a  stand-point  which  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  tlie  vine-dresser,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  and  cure  the 
grape  disease,  instead  of  seeking  to  improve  the  soil,  attempts  to  treat 
the  grapes  themselves. 

All  this  is  the  work  of  the  guild  artificially*  created.  Formerly, 
only  those  men  were  called  to  the  chair  of  therapeutics  whose  prac- 
tice, for  a  long  series  of  years,  had  shown  itself  successful ;  now,  only 
the  assistants  of  those  teachers  occupy  tlie  chair  of  the  teacher,  who 
themselves  were  advanced  from  the  post  of  assistants  to  that  of  master, 
and  thus  the  prevailing  professorial  guild  is  formed,  which  has  no 
longer  anything  to  do  with  success  in  treating  the  sick,  but  only  with  the 
propagation  of  what  was  imbibed  in  their  youth. 


§.  319. 

How  now  do  these  opponents  look  upon  the  Homoeopathic  law  of 
similarity  ? 

In  the  Medicinische  Klinik,  a  Journal  of  the  physiological  school,  18, 
1857, 1  read,  with  admiration,  the  following  query,  which  a  physician, 
deeply  depressed  by  the  progress  of  Homoeopathy,  as  regards  its 
uninterrupted  increase  in  favor  with  the  public,  thus  lays  before  us : 
"  Can  any  one,  tormented  with  violent  thirst,  quell  and  appease  the 
same  with  tlic  30th  potency  of  herring-brine?  Homoeopathy  must 
answer  in  the  affirmative  to  be  consistent;  for  a  large  Allopathic  dose 
of  herring-brine,  taken  by  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  produces,  as 
experiment  teaches,  intense  thirst.  Is  the  principle,  sifnile  similibus, 
practical  or  unpractical?     Has  science,  have  patients,  gained  anything 
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by  it?  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer,  bul  humbly  hag~\ 
about  the  herring-brine."  Did  I  not  say,  in  g.  217,  clc,  that  these 
Vfiy  wise  gentlemen  did  not  yet  know  that  they  lived  in  3  fallacy  wilh 
their  coMtrarium  contrarih ;  how  should  they  ever  be  able  to  attain  to 
a  critical  opinion  aljout  Hotnccopathj-  ? !  That  is  not  even  the  import  of 
the  law  of  the  Homreopathic  general  posology,  so-cnllcd.  A  svmp- 
totn  like  thirst  suffices  the  phy^ol<^cal  school  for  a  point  of  attiick. 
under  the  device  contraria  conlrariis.  The  most  striking  proof  of  (he 
lack  of  tliat  Homteopathic  dilTcrential  diagnosis,  which  is  intlispvii^a- 
l)Iy  necessary  for  die  indication  of  a  remedy,  could  not  be  better 
expressed.  The  indicalio  symptomatica  which  refers  only  to  single 
symptoms,  and  the  indicalio  causalis,  are  the  palUdium  of  this  Thcra- 
peia.  It  has,  indeed,  an  inkling  of  an  essential  indication;  it  fctJs  A 
longing  for  it,  without  knowing  the  means  wherewith  to  gratify  it. 
Its  indication  is  an  empiric  one,  it  possesses  neither  an  abstracted  nor 
a  demonstrative  law,  ■which  could  ofler  the  proof  of  any  of  its  rcsidts. 
Thirst  and  something  to  quiet  the  thirst;  thereupon  rests  its  whole 
undertaking.  But  it  cannot  comprehend  with  u'hal  this  thirst  ii  accom- 
panied, in  order  to  know  to  what  quality  it  owes  its  origin,  and  to 
measure  >vhal  quality  and  quantity  of  some  substance,  the  whole  form 
of  the  disease,  with  which  the  tliirst  occurs,  requires,  in  order  to  cure 
e\-ery  thing  which  accompanies  tlie  thirst,  as  well  as  the  thirst  itself. 
It  appears  even  to  consider  a  dietetic  tliirst  the  same  with  thai  which 
accompanies  fe\it:r,  and  '.he  more  one  critically  examines  its  treat- 
ment, the  more  errors  nnd  sou recs  of  errors  does  one  find  in  its  knowl- 
edge; for,  otherwise,  the  question  would  hai'e  been  put,  has  herring- 
brine  been  physiologically  proved  or  not?  because  Homoeopathy, 
according  to  its  fundamental  principles,  uses  no  remedies  but  ihose 
physiologically  proved,  in  order  lo  be  able  lo  determine  their  indication, 
as  above  said,  according  to  natural  laws.  If  the  herring-brine  has  not 
yet  been  proved,  then  there  is  no  rational  answer  to  that  question,  and 
the  question  is  itself,  for  that  reason,  a  strategem.  g.  164.  But  there 
are  proved  remedies  enough  which,  in  a  large  dose,  produce  thirst,  and 
v/iil,  in  the  30th  potency,  assuage  it,  as  Arsenic,  for  example.  But 
not  the  same  thirst  which  Arsenic  causes,  in  large  doses,  can  be 
assuaged  by  the  30th;  such  a  desire  is  not  thought  of  in  the  ■'^simiie 
similiius"  but  it  lies  rather  in  the  nonsense  " xquale  eequallbus"  and 
on  tliis  gnumd,  as  well  as  on  several  others,  the  question  is  an  unbe- 
coming one,  so  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  answer  it  in  such  3 
way  as  it  deserves.  It  docs  not  fail,  however,  to  give  us  a  new  idea 
of  tile  prevailing  ignorance  regarding  that  which  it  calb  I  Iomceo[jathy. 
Tlie  good  111.111  can  give  the  answer  himself,  as  soon  as  he  has  proved 
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the  brine  on  himself  and  others,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  art  of 
observation  and  experiment,  and  dien  has  used  it  according  to  the 
simile  similibus  in  the  above  detailed  significance  of  the  synthetic  com- 
parison. But  to  prove  any  thing  upon  himself,  that  is  not  so  pleasant, 
and  it  is  far  easier  to  prate  about  it  tlian  to  do  it. 

So  the  coiporate  sensitiveness  of  our  adversaries  relieves  itself  by 
nothing  but  cold  streaks  of  lightning,  since  tiiey  always  have  before 
their  eyes  only  tiieir  limited  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  the  charming 
goblin  Lilith,  who  seems  to  every  one  like  his  beloved,  from  ^vhom 
he  can  not  separate.  They  live  in  their  own  world,  and  seek,  only 
in  this  narrow  circle,  recognition,  approbation,  and  rest.  It  is  the  rei>t 
of  the  grave  for  scientific  progress,  which  envies  the  progress  of 
Homceopathy.  But  envy  is  always  a  sign  of  want  Is  it,  then,  any 
wonder  if  absurdities  are  sharpened  into  epigrams,  and  simple  trutlis 
are  darkened  into  riddles.'* 

But  if  we  only  follow  up  the  conditions  from  which  such  one-sided 
opinions  spring,  grow,  flourish  and  propagate  themselves,  like  inde- 
structible weeds,  then  their  sturdy  life  will  cease  to  surprise  us. 

If  we  ask,  for  instance,  what  forms  of  opinion  suiTOund  us,  not  only 
in  our  youth,  but  through  die  whole  course  of  our  lives,  we  find  whole 
classes  given  up  to  dogma,  others  again  to  speculation  and  scepticism, 
not  only  in  all  their  aims  and  ends,  but  subjective  tendencies  must 
educate  us  even.  Hereby  tiiese  forms  of  opinion  become  a  habit 
with  our  intellectual  powers,  and  whatever  seems  to  miliUite  against 
them  we  can  not  understand. 

The  legal  profession,  for  instance,  is  surely  and  radically  a  learned 
profession.  It  is  clearly  convinced,  among  other  things,  that  it 
shall  be  the  aim  of  criminal  law  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  crime. 
But,  in  reply  to  tlie  question,  how  this  is  to  be  done,  the  answers  are 
very  various,  since  one  seeks  the  wrong  in  the  result,  in  die  act, 
another  in  the  near  and  remote  conditions  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
tiie  individual  with  the  outer  world. 

Now  the  first  would  claim  the  right  of  retribution,  the  otiier  would 
wish  to  have  the  wrong-doer  treated  as  a  patient. 

According  to  the  law  of  effect  it  may  be  useful,  in  many  cases,  to 
punish  the  wickedness  of  men  in  their  sensual  motives  alone,  and 
thereby  mete  out  retribution.  But  whether,  by  this,  a  change  of 
their  principles  is  brought  about,  can  not  be  determined  beforehand; 
for  bodily  punishment  acts  only  upon  the  feelings  which  are 
capable  of  no  reasonable  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  it  will  be  for  more  useful  not  to  disregard  the  power  of 


he  intellect,  and,  according  to  tlie  law  of  reciprocal  action,  to  alitna  an 
!vil  education  to  be  followed  by  a  better. 

Hence,  the  first  treatment  can  never  be  anything  but  a  palliative,  or, 
1  length  of  time,  a  prophylactic,  consequently,  a  pohcc- 
I  help;  the  latter,  however,  an  cfiK^ntial,  conse- 
quently, just  treiitmenl;  and  tliis  is  the  whole  diftcrence  between 
Allopadiy  and  Homo^pathy.  , 

If  one  asks  now,  what  is  just?  no  one  gives  us  an  answer.     But    I 
every  one  knows  what  is  wrong  — just  die  same  relation  of  forins  of    i 
opinion  as  above  between  the  idea  of  health  and  sickness,     g.  46, 
Law  is  not  a  principle;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  product  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  time,  like  the  style  of  architecture;  hence,  tlie  oftener  the 
law  books  are  revised,  so  much  better  would  it  be,  and  a  positive  law 
one  will  seek  in  vain.     Very  recently,  among  those  learned  in  the  law, 
a  course  has  been  adopted,  in  order  to  discover  the  idea  of  law,  or 
Uie  pnnciple  of  justice,  simdar  to  diat  of  physiological  medicine,  to 
find  a  rational  therapeia,  as  tiiey  hope,  by  the  study  of  the  varioas 
provincial  laws,  to  arrive  at  that  principle;  thus,  from  the  result,  to    1 
come  at  the  cause. 

Only  an  imperfect  induction  'would  thus  be  gained,  however,  and 
hence,  would  never  bnng  us  near  our  aim;  never  lead  to  a  principle 
or  a  law. 

This  source  of  error,  just  as  we  notice  it  in  tlie  physiological  school. 
has  no  odier  resource  but  probable  conclusions,  t<^thcr  with  tlie 
custom  forced  upon  it,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  die  lack  of  essential 
reasons,  to  iveigh  the  reason,  pro  and  coh,  of  a  committed  crime,  in 
order  thus  lo  determine  on  which  side  the  preponderance  lies. 

Hcix-from,  again,  nothing  but  conclusions  fi-om  imperfect  inductions 
Ciin  arise,  which  admit  also  of  exceptions. 

And  thus  the  law  of  causality  remains  die  nearest  at  hand,  the 
soonest  settled,  hence  the  most  approved  and  tlie  most  injurious  to  our 
I  till  associiit 

Hence,  can  any  one  blame  the  majority  of  physicians  if  they  e 
are  unable  lo  comprehend  the  diflerence  between  causality  and  cotn- 
tnerce  in  nature,  and  thus  not  tlic  laws  of  nature  possessed  by  Homte- 
liathic  riierapeulics?  If  not,  then  one  must  also  be  indulgent  to  the 
inquirer  about  the  herring-brine,  with  his  failing  judgment  and  his 
WcltschmcrK. 
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§.    220. 

THE  HOMCEOPATHIC  DOSE. 

We  must,  to  change  the  circumstances,  experiment  also,  in  drug 
provings  according  to  Homoeopathic  principles,  with  the  same  sub- 
stances as  morbific  causes,  in  various  quantities^  and  herewith  we 
come  again  upon  the  arena  of  ignorance,  upon  the  strife  about  the 
dose.  The  discovery  of  the  proper  dose  for  every  occasion  is  not  possi- 
ble in  the  traditional  mean  of  quantity ;  drugs  must  rather  be  proved 
and  learned  from  this  mean,  up  to  their  maximum  of  intoxication,  and 
thence  back  again  to  the  minimum,  in  order  to  possess  the  whole 
extent  and  substance  of  the  quality  of  a  drug,  and  the  law  of  its  recip- 
rocal action  with  the  organism,  because  no  drug  can  be  used,  as  such, 
according  to  the  law  of  quantitative  causality,  provided  the  object  is 
not  mere  palliation.  I  refer  here  to  what  has  been  said  in  general,  in 
§.  1 19-133,  inclusive,  regarding  the  dose. 

It  is  tiius  demonstrated  that,  in  therapy,  we  should  not  indulge  in 
strife  over  die  quantity  of  the  dose,  for  the  quantity  of  a  substance 
alone  cannot  raise  it  to  the  position  of  a  drug,  but  this,  in  connection 
with  its  quality;  because,  according  to  natural  law,  the  quality  of  a 
substance  remains  the  same  in  each  one  of  its  quantities,  and  only 
with  the  quantity  set  free  from  its  combined  state,  does  it  change  its 
intensity  in  its  mutual  relation  to  tJie  organism.  Whatever  attacks, 
then,  we  make  upon  the  organism  for  its  good,  ive  must  always^  at 
the  same  time^  endeavor  to  gain  the  most  favorable  and  surest  ends 
with  the  hast  injurious^  and^  Iicnce^  smallest  possible  dose;  a  question 
which  truly  could  not  yet  be  brought  up  by  the  physiological  school, 
since  it  possesses  no  therapy  conforming  to  natural  law,  and,  indeed, 
not  even  conceptions  according  to  natural  law. 

To  answer  this,  experiment  and  observation  are  again  necessary,  as 
they  also  must  be  interrogated  in  this  direction  even;  for,  after  the 
objection  from  the  mouth  of  Virchow,  "It  is  quite  preposterous  to 
believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  any  particular  substance  can  produce 
more  effect  than  a  large  quantity  of  the  same  substance,"  Homoeop- 
athy must  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  set  this  objection  in 
its  true  light,  though  it  betrays  an  incredible  lack  of  knowledge  of 
natural  law.  Such  an  objection  could  arise  only  from  a  chemical  view, 
for,  to  chemistry,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  it  has  a  cubic  inch  of  chalk, 
for  instance,  in  hand,  or  a  minimum  thereof;  because,  as  soon  as  it  can 
no  longer  weigh  the  chalk,  its  science  has  ceased,  and  the  qualities  of 
a  cubic  inch,  or  of  a  smaller  part,  in  its  relation  to  the  organism,  are 
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no  subjects  for  its  experiments.  In  therapeutics,  no  question  regarding 
the  influence  of  a  body  upon  the  organism  is  answered  by  indicating  . 
its  quantity.  In  therapeutics  there  are  only  bodies,  which,  by  virtue 
of  their  quality,  and  then  only  by  virtue  of  their  quunti^,  arc  to  be 
judged  regarding  their  influence  ujMn  the  organism,  because  the  cajm- 
bility  of  action  of  any  body  here  never  depends  upon  its  cubic  or 
ponderable  substance,  but  only  upon  its  surface.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  what  quantity  of  iron  I  malce  red  hot,  even  were  it  many 
hundred  weight,  whose  quality  of  heaviness  might  crush  me;  it 
could  bum  me,  on  coming  near  to  it,  only  so  far  as  it  could 
touch  me  with  its  surface.  The  therapeutic  indication  of  the  physi- 
ological school  can  be  expressed  with  perfect  clearness,  as  follows: 
Its  conviction  is,  that  the  influence  of  a  dnig  is  to  be  judged  accord- 
ing lo  its  cubic  proportions^  and  its  weight,  not  according  to 
surface;  otherwise,  tliat  assertion  about  tlie  preposterous  belief  that 
more  effect  is  to  be  expected  from  a  smaller  quantity  than  from  a 
larger  of  the  same  substance,  cannot  be  defended.  But  our  aim,  as 
physicians,  is  not  to  deal  wttli  the  human  organism  as  wc  do  with 
substances  in  a  chemical  laboralory,  nor  are  diseases  lo  be  wiped  out 
like  an  ink-spot. 

The  physiological  school  is  so  committed  to  chemical  views,  that 
all  recoUecdon  of  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  of  various  impon- 
derable quantities  has  quite  forsaken  it. 


§.  321. 

In  the  year  1857,  on  occasion  of  the  98th  anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Munich,  Jolly  communicated  some  valuable 
experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  these  chemical  and  phvsical 
qualities  and  their  varied  intensity,  according  to  their  quantities;  these 
experiments  were  valuable,  also,  as  confirming  tlie  previous  para- 
graphs, and  as  giving  an  exact  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  qualities 
and  quantities  of  substances.  He  set  himself  to  discover  the  effects 
w^bich  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  molecular  forces,  but  are 
measurable,  and  permit  one  to  draw  a  conclusion  upon  the  magnitude 
of  forces,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  upon  those  magnitudes  unde:^ing 
change,  according  to  the  relative  distance  of  the  points  operating  upon 
each  other.  If  he  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  that  which  is  done,  for  therapeutical  purposes,  more  than 
sufficesi  a  reward  wliich,  at  any  rate,  in  and  for  itself,  offers  indemnity 
enough,  since  those  labors  will  ever  remain  distinguished  in  the  annals 
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of  Therapeutics,  in  connection  with  his  name,  for  the  benefit  of  mattr 
kind.     And  what  reward  could  be  greater? 

The  first  object  of  his  investigations  was  solutions  of  Salti^etrc,  (i) 
"a  solution  containing  12.01 13  per  cent.  at^C,  was,  by  addition  of 
distilled  water  at  o  C,  successively  diluted.  It  was  observed,  (2)  that 
if,  to  1,000  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  free  of  air,  1257.S  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water,  free  of  air,  were  added,  a  contraction  of  21.26  cubic 
centimetres  took  place."  This  is  very  considerable.  Professor  Jolly  pro- 
ceeds, and  may  be  as  accurately  determined,  as,  with  the  scales,  the 
centigrammes  of  weight  can  be  determined.  That  contraction  is  the 
total   expression   for   the   condensation   occurring,  and   amounted  to 

—^ of  the  original  volume.     An  error  appears  to  have  slipped 

in  here,  as  at  the  *  further  on,  in  the  use  of  the  fieures  — ^^ — ,  which 

lOOOOO 

are  incorrect,  at  least  according  to  my  reckoning;  but  this,  however, 
for  the  question  under  consideration,  is  of  no  great  imp)ortance. 

'^  The  force  requisite  to  this,  and  which  clearly  is  the  expression  of 
the  effect  of  the  molecules  of  the  solution  upon  those  of  the  water ^  may 
be  judged  by  the  compressibility  of  the  water  and  by  that  of  the 
solution.     A  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  produces  a  diminution  in  the 

volume  of  water  of  — ^ ;  in  order  to  produce  a  decrease  of  volume 

loooooo  '^ 

of  —^- — ,  the  pressure  of  *  184  atmospheres  would  be  requisite.     In 

lOOOOO 

the  original  it  stands  i8.4, 

"  (3)  If  to  the  already  diluted  solution,  4327.6  cub.  cent,  of  distilled 
water  were  added,  then  a  further  contraction  of  15  cub.  cent,  takes 
place.  And,  finally  (4),  if  otlier  2431 1.6  cub.  cent,  of  water  were 
added,  the  newly  occurring  contraction   amounts   to  13  cub.  cent. 


more." 


We  now  obtain  the  co-efficients  of  contraction  of  these  solutions,  if 
we  divide  the  contraction  which  results  every  time  by  the  then 
present  volume ;  thus : 

21.26  _     940    ^       15      __     228  13  42 

2257.8"  looooo'  6585.4""  looooo'    30897""  1 00000' 

The  pressure  which  was  necessary  to  produce  the  contractions  by 
which  these  attenuations  were  brought  about,  we  obtain,  expressed 
in   atmospheric    pressure,  when  we   thus  divide  each  co-efficient  of 


tn^ressure  of  o 


atmosphe: 
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To  make  these  vast  effects  of  these  dilutions  more  apparent,  we  u^ 
need  but  remind  tlic  reader,  that  the  column  of  quicltsilvcr  in  th^l 
bai'omctcr,  under  the  pressure  of  a  single  atmoijphere,  stands  ^1 
37.4.2S  inches;  and  remind  him,  moreover,  of  the  resiiiting  force  of  I 
water  against  outward  pressure,  of  which  Pouillct,  among  others,J 
states:  if  we  pour  water  into  tlie  bore  of  a  cannon,  whose  walls  are.l 
three  inclies  thick,  and  apply  sti-ong   pressure,  the   gun  will    burst  j 


before  we  have  reJuced  the  water  1 


.  "9 


of  its  volui 


Since,  now,  the  co-efticients  of  contraction  do  nol  decrease  in  pr(»-l 
portion  to  tlie  increase  of  volume  of  the  solutions,  it  is  thereby  madfrl 
clear  that  an  arilhmeiical  caiculaiioa  of  the  attenuations,  as  regard*'! 
their  etticiency,  contains  a  false  tnaxim^  although  both  Hahneniaail'T 
and  his  opponents  have  made  s-uch  cjtlculatioiis. 


When  I  began  the  study  of  HomcEopathy,  the  rock  of  die  atten^l 
uation  question,  on  which  so  many  of  our  adversaries'  heads  have « 
Buffered  shipwreck,  was,  to  me,  never  an  objection  worthy  of  consid-  J 
e  rati  on. 

I  read  the  arithmetical  calculation  of  Hahnemann,  according  tol 
which  the  first  centesimal  attenuation  of  Aconite,  for  instance,  1 
Iftined  the  yj-ir  part  of  the  tincture  of  Aconite,  the  second,  the  ToVn-l 
Ihc  third,  the  ^mrjTjTjTT'  ^^  sixth,  a  billionth,  the  thirtieth,  a  (leclllionth,  I 
utc.  This  view  I  considered,  a  priori,  as  defective,  for  what  has  the  I 
Inw  of  quantity  to  do  with  the  laws  of  relation,  under  which  laws  the  | 
MoniiiNipathic  attenuations  must  also  stand?  Tlie  laws  touch! n 
pri>|>firtion  between  matter  and  vehicle  interested  me  the  less,  hccausefl 
I  hiul,  first  of  all,  to  discover,  by  experiment  and  observation,  tlwfl 
liiWHof  ruliilion  subsisting  between  these  Homojopatbic  attenuations 
Hltd  my  own  organism.  Hence  I  proved  on  myself  one  of  [he  nio^l 
luiwurftil  substances,  Arsenic,  .-md  began  with  its  ihiilicth  dcciin.ltl 
.ilti'iuiiition,  putting,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  twenty  drops  intofl 
half  o  |)lnt  of  water,  of     "  'i  I  took,  four  times  a  day,  a   tabid*] 
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On  the  second  day,  I  observed,  not  having  an  unsound  spot  in  me, 
nothing  but  an  unusual  thirst,  which,  however,  I  attributed  to  my 
bodily  exertions,  the  weather  being,  at  the  time,  very  warm ;  but,  at 
the  close  of  the  third  day,  this  peculiar  sensation  of  heat  in  the  mouth 
rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  was  obliged  to  drink  water  the  whole 
evening,  uninterruptedly,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to  allay 
the  thirst. 

As  this  irresistible  longing  frequently  disturbed  my  sleep  at  night 
also,  and  continued  undiminished  next  morning,  I  was  obliged,  for  the 
want  of  any  other  cause,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  tlie  Arsenic, 
and  I  terminated  the  proving.  This  thirst  did  not  disappear  till  tlie 
end  of  two  days. 

After  eight  weeks,  I  proved  upon  myself,  the  tenth  decimal  attenua- 
tion of  Arsenic,  in  the  same  manner.  On  the  second  day  even,  I  felt 
weary  and  averse  to  all  bodily  effort.  This  weariness  increasing,  on 
the  third  night  I  hardly  slept,  at  all,  and,  on  the  fourth  night,  I  could 
not  close  my  eyes,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  other  reason  for 
it  tiian  the  effect  of  the  Arsenic.  On  the  following  day  there  was 
added  to  this  the  tormenting  precursor  of  the  arsenic  thirst  already 
well  known  to  me,  and  I  was  convinced  enough  that  these  phenomena 
could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Arsenic. 

Twelve  weeks  later,  having  taken  tiie  third  decimal  attenuation  of 
Arsenic,  as  above,  I  felt,  on  the  very  first  day,  a  rumbling  in  the  bow- 
els, to  which,  on  the  second  day,  were  added  severe  pains  in  the  bowels, 
with  diarrhoea  and  inclination  to  vomit,  which  induced  me  to  close  this 
proving  also.  A  year  later  I  made  the  same  experiments  with  several 
attenuations  of  Arsenic,  and,  as  regards  these  three,  with  the  same 
results,  and  then  proceeded  to  prove  upon  myself  Aconite,  Bella- 
donna," etc. 

These  experiments  and  observations  had  driven  from  me,  forever,  all 
doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  Homoeopathic  attenuations.  I  gave 
myself  no  further  trouble  about  the  well  known  arithmetical  descrip- 
tions of  these  attenuations,  which  were  sufficient  to  frighten  so  many 
away. 

I  then  received  Jolly's  Monograph,  by  which  I  obtained  leading 
principles,  which  enabled  me  to  compare  the  results  of  my  provings 
of  Arsenic  just  mentioned,  with  those  results  which  were  said  to 
appear  from  provings  according  to  the  arithmetical  calculation,  taking 
for  this  purpose  the  quantity  of  vehicle  which  Jolly  had  used  in  his 
experiments. 

I  filled  a  marble  vessel  with  thirty  quarts  of  distilled  water,  thus 
with  about  the  same  quantity  which  Jolly  used,  in  his  fourth  attenua- 
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tion  of  his  twelve  per  cent,  solution  of  Saltpcti-e.  To  the^:  thirty 
quarts  of  distilled  water,  I  added  ten  drops  of  the  Hoinaiopathic 
nmlher  tincture  of  Arsenic.  After  stirring  this  about  with  a  glass  rod, 
I  filled  several  bottles  with  this  attenuation,  i[i  order  lo  preserve  it. 

I  now  began,  as  before,  with  twenty  drops  from  one  of  these  botdes, 
which  I  dropped  into  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  of  which  I  took  a 
table-spooiifiil  fonr  times  a  day.  Not  till  I  had  continued  this  proving 
for  MX  days,  did  L  think  I  perceived  some  effect,  which  quite  resem- 
bled the  thirst  in  consequence  of  the  thirtieth  I-Iomceopat/tic  aitenua-- 
tion.  This  thirst,  however,  increased  very  slowly,  and  I  was  generally 
in  good  humor  and  vigorous.  This  lasted  only  two  days  longer,  then 
the  tliirst  increased,  and  diat  sense  of  vigor  gave  place  to  a  certain 
sense  of  discomfbrL  After  a  considerable  time,  I  again  put  twenty 
drops  into  half  a  pint  of  water,  from  a  solutioci  of  ten  drops  of  the 
mother  tincture  of  Arsenic,  corresponding  with  Prof,  Jolly's  third 
attenuation  of  Saltpetre,  and  thus  in  about  6^^  quarts  of  water. 

In  like  manner,  on  taking  four  tablespoon fuls  e\'ery  day,  I  experi- 
enced, fiom  this  dilution,  an  eflect  similar  to  that  of  the  loth  /iomceo- 
fatkic  attenuation,  but  in  a  much  more  feeble  degree,  and  not  till  after 
four  days,  with  some  cutting  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  incipient  sleep- 
lessness. 

Finally,  with  a  dilution  of  ten  drops  of  the  mother  tincture  of 
ArsenU,  in  two  and  a  half  quarts  of  water,  corresponding  lo  Joll/s 
second  dilution,  I  experienced  the  effects  of  the  Ihird  Homteopathtc 
attenttation,  but,  likewise,  later. 

Aconite,  proved  in  like  manner,  refused  its  eft'eet  much  earlier. 
Even  from  lo  drops  of  the  mother  tincture  of  Aconite,  in  six  and  a 
half  quarts  of  water,  I  observed  no  effect  upon  the  organism. 

After  such  results,  I  had  a  rule  by  which  to  measure  Homawpathic 
attenuations,  which,  at  the  same  time,  proved  to  me  tliat  the  arithmet- 
ical symbols  of  these  attenuations  contained  colossal  transgressions  of 
facts. 

If  we  inquire  about  the  modality ;  if  we  inquire  why  an  attenuation 
witli  thirty  quarts  of  water,  which,  according  to  calculation,  about 
corresponds  to  the  third  HomtBopatbic  attenuation,  yet  produced  upon 
my  organism  the  effect  of  the  30th  only,  t!ie  answer  is  derived  simply 
from  the  various  conditions  whicli  were  presented  to  the  activities 
of  the  molecules  of  Arsenic  upon  the  molecules  of  water  in  the  various 
distances;  for  at  one  time  the  molecules  were  confined  in  the  smalt 
attenuating  vials,  the  other  time  esfpanded  in  the  marble  vessel. 

Thus,  if  we  divide  tlie  same  amount  of  molecules,  of  the  smallest 
particles  of  a  body  (which  are  clearly  not  its  aton.s,  but  only  com- 
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plexes  thereof),  once  in  the  30  quarts  of  water,  then  in  30  vials,  each 
holding  a  cubic  inch,  it  is  clear  that  these  molecules,  in  tlie  first  case, 
are  more  inactive  and  inefficient  in  proportion  as  the  vehicle  occupies 
more  spacc^  till,  finally,  they  subdivide  into  their  atoms.  For,  in  such 
proportions,  the  power  of  resistance  against  the  surrounding  medium 
diminishes  in  the  same  degree  as  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  vehicle 
must  likewise  increase  with  the  increase  of  its  volume,  as  the  experi- 
ments of  Jolly  have  proved. 

The  force^f  attraction  of  things  unlike  and  the  repulsion  of  the  like 
are,  however,  in  the  Homoeopathic  attenuations,  comprised  in  a  small 
space  of  only  a  few  ounces  of  the  vehicle,  so  that,  indeed,  a  priori^ 
they  can  be  effective  much  further  yet  than  the  thirtieth  attenuation. 
Hence  the  quality  of  the  Homoeopathic  attenuations  must  likewivse  be 
an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  attenuations  according  to  the  arith- 
metical calculation,  as  my  experiments  and  observations  have,  also 
shown. 

Moreover,  the  quantity  of  a  substance  in  Homoeopathic  attenuations 
must  necessarily  decrease  only  relatively^  i.  <?.,  not  constantly.  Even 
with  the  naked  eye,  one  may  see,  on  preparing  the  first  trituration  of 
Carb.  veg.,  for  instance,  that  the  masses  becoine  darker  the  longer  they 
are  triturated,  and  that,  indeed,  in  the  same  proportion,  as,  during  the 
trituration,  more  and  more  of  the  particles  of  the  coal  are  separated 
from  each  other. 

But,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  bodies  may  be,  in  their  mole- 
cular condition,  closer  together  or  more  widely  separate,  in  the  same 
degree,  also,  must  they  show  their  effects,  and  this  they  must  do, 
indeed,  within  the  organism,  according  to  the  conditions  presented  by 
it,  and  in  different  ways. 

Plence,  in  view  of  these  investigations  also,  the  arithmetical  measure, 
for  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  Homoeopathic  attenuations,  is  not  the 
proper  one. 

In  order  to  show  how  much,  by  experiment,  calculations  are  very 
often  thrust  back  into  the  limits  of  their  doubtful  significance,  I  present 
the  following  example  for  those  who  set  calculations  above  all  other 
facts: 

The  resistance  to  the  bullet,  which  it  experiences  from  the  counter 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  calculated,  for  the  conically  pointed  ball, 
at  twent}'-five,  but  practically  it  is  fifty-two;  the  resistance  which  the 
semi-elliptical  ball  experiences  is  calculated  at  fifty,  but  practically  it  is 
forty-three;  the  resistimce  against  the  ogivale  ball  is  calculated  to  be 
forty,  but  practically  is  only  thirty-nine;  thus  less  than  that  of  the 
pointed  cone. 
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Hence,  it  is  settled  that  even  die  efficiency  of  Homisopathic  atlenu- 
ations  is  not  to  be  determined  by  calculation,  but  hyaciual  uRect  upon 
the  organism. 

Again,  if  it  be  further  considL-rcd  that  the  third  Homneopalltic 
attenuation  always  develops  a  function  which  is  neiirly  equal  to  tlie  , 
pressure  of  eight  atmospheres,  and  diat  the  parts  of  tliese  attenuations  , 
are  always  similar  !ii  quality  to  ihe  whole,  then  tliesc  developments  \ 
of  force  refer,  not  only  to  the  entire  volume  of  these  solutions,  but  also  j 
to  every  separate  drop  tliercof,  and  thus  it  is,  also,  in  this  direction 
decided,  tliat  tlie  inefficiettcy  of  these  attennations  upon  the  human  i 
organism  can  no  longer  be  affirmed. 


^-    223- 

But  \vhnt  arc  we  to  understand  by  a  solution  ?  Chemistry  discrim- 
inates  between  mixture  and  solution.  According  to  Chemiatiy,  a 
mixture  i*  every  thing  which  consists  of  unlike  parts  lying  in  apposi- 
tion, as,  e.  g.f  Granite  consists  of  Quartz,  Mica  and  Feldspar.  But 
liudieH  lire  termed  by  it  solutions,  which  consist  of  unlike  substances, 
•o  united  tliat  nothing  unlike  is  any  longer  present,  and  that,  conse- 
(jucntly,  the  pre\'iously  unlike  parts  have  been  mutunlly  interpenetrated 
into  a  honio^'neous  ^hole.  But  who  has  ever  seen  such  tutcrpen- 
etration ;  anil,  if  no  one,  where  is  the  natural  law,  according  to  which 
such  an  idcii  of  a  solution  coidd  be  possible?  Indeed,  such  a  mutual 
iulcrpcnetration  of  heterogeneous  substances,  is,  according  to  the  etM--  I 
tinl  law  of  nature,  viz.,  the  constancy  of  masses  and  the  forces  of  I 
matter,  a  simple  impossibility.  But  if  this  law  of  nature  is  a  truth, 
llicn,  like  all  other  laws  abstracted  from  nature,  it  can  have  no  excep- 
liiiMM,  ami  muHt  be  capable  of  confirmation  by  all  facts.  But  where  is  i 
»ticli  II  fiict  found,  with  such  a  confirmation  in  Chemistn.?    Nowhere! 

Hut,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  just  cited  facts  from  Professor  Jolly,  one 
iif  (iiir  rnoHt  celulinited  Physicists,  which  not  only  confirm  agmn  the 
Ipulli  of  that  law  of  nature,  but  which,  forever,  render  even  the  idea 
tif  •iiliitioii  (]iiitc  doubtful,  since  he  observed  that  even  in  a  solution, 
wli><  li  !•  nearly  the  same  as  the  third  HomcEopiithic  attenuation,  the 
liui|(i>iil<'*  "f  llio  Saltpetre  still  possess  such  a  power  of  attraction  for 
tlw  itiiilruulp*  of  iho  water,  that  these,  together,  product  a  force  of 
i<inilftli  till"  fijii'il  to  Ihe  pressttre  of  eight  atmospheres,  Tiiose  molc- 
vuk>*  (if  lli<<  Iwvlvir  per  cent,  solution  of  Saltpetre  had  tlius.by  observ- 
Hilr  diiittlnti",  dearly  indiaited  Uieir  presence,  eieu  in  24,311 
■Ire*  "if  water,  and  hence  could  not  form,  with  the  mole- 
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cules  of  the  water,  any  homogeneous  whole.  Their  solution  has, 
hence,  always  remained  a  mixture^  and  tlie  idea  of  solution  is,  there- 
ibre,  utterly  false,  because  all  facts  controvert  it. 

Chemistry  has  not  as  yet  considered  such  processes,  as  it  generally 
occupies  itself  but  little  with  the  establishment  of  logical  ideas;  but 
how,  if  I  may  ask,  would  it  then  explain  its  separations,  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  attempt  with  its  so-called  solutions  of  all  kinds,  if  their 
mingled  properties  possessed  that  homogeneity  which  they  ascribe  to 
them  ?  The  idea  of  solution,  together  with  that  of  their  homogeneity, 
.  finds  no  practical  application  to  the  world  of  bodies :  here,  only,  the 
idea  of  specification  avails,  according  to  the  law  of  the  constancy  of 
force  and  mass  of  matter. 

It  is  somewhat  different,  if  it  is  asserted  that,  in  a  transparent  solu- 
tion, which  at  no  point  refracts  a  ray  of  light,  and  no  longer  forms  a 
deposit,  the  molecules  of  the  constituents  of  the  solution  are  carried  so 
far  from  their  combined^  into  a  free  state,  that  every  molecule  may 
develop  its  specific  fundamental  forces  alone  and  by  itself  in  contact 
with  others;  for  then  it  is  clear  that  all  molecules  take  to  themselves 
definite  quantities  from  others,  which  quantities  may  be  separated 
again  from  them  by  contact  with  others;  and,  in  this  condition  of 
molecular  mobility  and  freedom,  even  metals,  and  especially  bodies 
which  the  chemist  calls  insoluble,  may  be  suspended  in  fluids  by  the 
peculiar  art  of  the  Homoeopathic  triturations.  Hence,  by  HomcEO- 
pathic  attenuations,  we  have  only  to  understand  suspensions.  The 
chemical  idea  of  a  solution  runs  into  its  opf>osite,  as  soon  as  it  is 
known  that  nothing  is  meant  thereby  but  the  overcoming  of  the 
cohesion  by  affinity,  consequendy  a  union.  Physics  would  meet 
with  no  doubt  here:  Chemistry,  nevertheless,  will  consider  this 
incomprehensible,  and  in  this  case  I  can  point  it,  not  only  to  mineral 
springs,  but  also  to  the  experiment  upon  the  living  organism,  which 
would  infallibly,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  place  before  its  eyes,  if  it 
could  only  think  half-way  physiologically  even,  the  reactions  of  the 
same  against  such  triturations,  and  their  so-called  solutions,  in  the 
clearest  manner. 


224. 


In  any  coHtrovcr^iy  it  is  quite  advisable  to  pL-rmit  the  opponent  to 
speak  first,  and  I  now  take  the  libeily  of  alleging,  from  my  owu 
observations,  concerning  Jolly's  experiments,  that  I  not  only  found 
them  confirmed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  also,  B,  compare  §.  221,  found 
that  the  molecular  contraction  in  such  experiments  manifested  itself 
fdl  the  more  clearly,  the  more  affinity  the  substances  useil  for  esperi- 
ment  had  for  water;  C,  that  in  the  same  proportion,  when  preparing 
such  attenuations,  at  first   more  or   less   heat  was  developed  as  the  * 
co^efficicnt  of  the  repulsion,  and,  then,  the  contraction  ensued  as  the 
co-efficient  of  .the  attraction;  that  the  contraction,  whether  occurring   1 
with  more  or  less  power,  is  still  dependent  upon  the  specific  weight  of 
the  body  to  be  attenuated,  which  I  especially  mention  for  this  reason,    1 
because  the  so-called  Homceopiithic  drugs  are  chiefly  suspensions  in    1 
alcohol,  and  it  has  already  been  empirically  settled,  in  the  practice  I 
of  this  system,  that  its  remedies,  suspended  in  larger  quantities  of  J 
■water,  act  more  efficiently  than  in  smaller  quantities,  as,  for  instance,  I 
if  the  prescribed  remedy  is  first  given  in  a  glass  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  J 
to  be  taken  at  a  time,  instead  of  the  same  quantity  of  the  remedy  to 
be  taken  at   once  in  a  spoonful  of  water;  a  fact  which    heretofore  ( 
could  not  be  explained,  but  wliich  now,  loo,  is  seen  to  be  foundctl 
upon  a  law  of  nature;  E,  that,  from  tliese  three  last  momenta,  it  must  I 
be  concluded  that  various  substances  may  indicate  various  co-efficients  \ 
of  contraction  in  more  thorough  Investigations;  consequently,  we  may  I 
conclude   from    them,  also,   as    to   the  peculiar  progressions   of  the'j 
dterease  in  the  capacity  of  contraction.     It  may,  hence,  be  analytically  I 
calculated,  from  some  of  the  first  attenuations,  in  what  further  pro-  I 
portion  the  capacity  for  contraction  decreases  in  each  separate  sub-  | 
stance,  and,  at  what   degree  of  attenuation  the  same,  according  tol 
this  moile  of  inquiry,  finally  becomes  null,  for  this  belongs  to  the  a 
pleteness  of  knowledge  regarding  the  extent  of  the  qualitative  power  I 
of  action  and  the  law  of  the  specific  nature  of  each  separate  sub-  | 

As  a  proof  of,  A,  §,  331,  and  showing  that  even  to  the  physiological  \ 
school  such  views  are  not  quite  strange,  I  quote  from  the  Prager  J 
Vicrtel-Jahrschrift,  1857,  how  Bell,  an  adherent  of  this  school  in  J 
England,  considers  the  exhibition  of  drugs,  and,  especially  of  metals  A 
in  very  atlcimateii  forms,  to  be  the  most  appropriate  ttuthod,  and,  for  I 
this  conviction,  offers  the  following  fiicts.  Ahsorpdon  regulates  itself  f 
chiefly  aeconllng  to  thi  of^aMic  need,  hence  inorganic  substances  are  J 
^^'~  iti  oi-gani  V  very  small  quantities.     Of  this,  Iron 
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offers  the  best  illustration.  The  natural  Chalybeate  springs  are  the 
most  efficacious  in  chlorotic-ansemic  conditions,  and  yet  the  strongest 
of  these  contains  hardly  a  grain  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water.  The  siime 
holds  good  with  regard  to  Tartar  emetic.  In  order  to  bring  tlie 
infiame<l  capillaries  into  contact  with  it,  no  nauseating  doses  are 
needful.  Bell  has  attained  the  same  favorable  result  with  doses  of 
from  ^  to  ^  of  a  grain.  With  such  experiences,  how  can  we 
explain  the  unexampled  obstinacy  of  our  colleagues  against  tiie  doses 
of  HomaK>pathy,  an  obstinacy  which  is  so  great,  that  even  the  reasons 
brought  forward  for  its  reality  will  leave  no  impression.  At  least,  the 
law  of  mental  association,  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  especially  in 
case  of  old  men,  permits  the  conclusion  that  the  impression  made  for 
many  years  upon  their  brains,  leaves  no  room  for  the  reception  of  new 
impressions  to  crowd  out  those  which  are  present. 

Prominent  among  these  superannuated  impressions,  stand  the  errors 
of  calculation  and  extravagant  theories  of  which  Hahnemann's  time 
was  guilty.  By  Jolly's  experiment,  Hahnemann' s  decillionths  and  all 
such  calculations  fall  to  the  ground^  for^  by  way  of  example,  from 
those  icxx)  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  Saltpetre,  by  the  addition 
of  1357  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  we  do  not  get  the  sum  of  2257 
cubic  centimetres,  but  some  21  less^  that  is,  only  2236  cub.  cent. ; 
thus  a  considerable  minus  in  comparison  to  the  entire  volume  present 
before  the  attenuation  is  produced,  and  this  continues,  since  every  new 
attenuation  produces^  by  molecular  contraction^  a  new  minus  of  the 
volumes  present  before  their  preparation,  Tliat  these  differences 
form  no  consbmt  series,  comes  from  the  leading  principle  under 
which  these  experiments  were  made.  It  included  the  problem,  to 
detluce  the  law,  according  to  which  the  decrease  of  molecular  attraction 
coincides  with  increase  of  distance  between  the  molecules,  for  which 
those  quantities  were  cliosen;  and  it  was  thus  established  that 
the  molecular  attraction  really  does  decrease  with  that  increase  of 
distance.  This  suffices  for  our  aim,  to  show  that  the  calculations 
of  Hahnemann  and  his  contemporaries  are  to  be  laid  aside  in  t!ie 
realm  of  fables,  with  the  same  confidence,  as  those  results  gained  by 
our  opponents,  by  the  aid  of  such  examples  of  addition,  as  Schlegel, 
for  example,  who,  in  18^3,  imagined  with  all  seriousness  that  he  had 
dealt  a  tellin<r  blow  at  Hahnemann,  with  such  calculations.  But  who 
can  blame  Homoeopathy  in  the  aise  when,  to  many  human  intellects 
it  seems  incomprehensible;  or  if,  without  any  reason,  it  is,  moreover, 
unjustiy  accused  of  incorrect  quantities. 

Yet  it  is  easier  to  infatuate  than  to  instruct ;  easier  not  to  be  willing 
to  understand,  than  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  a  fact;  and  this  is  just 
PART  II.  5 


what  the  opponents  of  HomcEopathy  design,  wlieii  they  m< 
re-cichibit  the  errors  of  the  childhood  of  this  system. 


Physiciil  science  is  engaged  to-day  in  investigations  of  die  molccuI:ir 
forces.  It  will  discover  their  laws  in  the  laboratory,  as  little  as  did 
chemistry,  to  which  these  laws  were  first  revealed  m  plants;  for  the 
molecule  is  living,  and  causes  the  transition  from  inorganic  to  oi^nic 
nature.  But  only  in  Homceopathic  practice  were  tliese  laws  known 
long  ago. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  spectrum  analysis,  a  new  means  is 
oflered  for  verifying  the  existence  of  the  material  contents  of  Ilomte- 
opathic  attenuations.  By  itself  alone,  it  would  maintain  tlie  Cict 
of  these  contents,  but  could  not  explain  the  relation  of  Lt) ponderable 
substances  to  the  human  oi^anism,  hence,  tliis  relation  not  being  demon- 
strated, it  would  remain  aainiperfectas  tlie  mathematical  calculation  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  worth  while 
to  state,  in  opposition  lo  this  calculation,  the  iact,  that  any  one  may  be 
rationally  convinced,  by  the  experiments  of  Ozanam,  of  the  phyMcal 
presence  of  medicinal  substance  in  the  first  eight  dilutions. 

In  the  64th  Vol.  of  the  AJlgemeine  Homdopathisclie  Zcltungi 
March  24,  1862,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Leipzig,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  tlie  scientific  and  prudent  maougement  of 
that  journal,  for  the  setting  forth  of  such  results  of  tlie  spectrum  analysis 
and  the  quotation  of  the  foUovring  words  of  Dr.  Ozanam;  "This 
revolution  in  the  analytical  methods  lends  lo  the  infinitely  small  quan- 
tities a  significance  not  recognized  to  the  pi'esent  day,  and  will  probably 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  many  heads  full  of  prejudice, 
and  perhaps  make  them  more  inclined  to  consider  and  to  study  the 
therapeutic  doctrine  of  the  small  doses,  with  less  repugnance  and  less 
passion.  And,  in  fact,  Hahnemann,  by  his  discovery  of  the  efficiency 
of  small  doses,  has  anticipated  Bunscn's  discovery,  or  even  foretold  it 
Truly,  he  raised  medicine  to  die  level  of  the  other  natural  sciences, 
since  he  created  for  it  a  method  which  is  analogous  to  tlie  infimtcsimal 
calculus  of  inatliematics — the  doctrine  of  the  atoms  and  molecules  of 
chemistry — the  Aether  theory  of  Physics,  the  cellular  doctrine  and  the 
microscopical  studies  of  physiology  and  pathologicil  anatomy.  And 
Organon  has  by  no  means  remained  as  a  speculation  in  his 
No,  he  made  it  of  practical  value,  and  cured  his  patients  willl 
presence  and  value  of  which,  exact  science  has  only  just 
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begun  to  perceive  and  acknowledge,  now  half  a  century  after  that 
man  of  genius." 


§.  226. 

In  a  work  translated  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Bohnke-Rcich,  (published  in 
Jena,  by  Otto  Deistung,  1863,)  entitled,  "  On  the  infinitely  small  doses 
of  the  HomcEopathists,**  and  which  claims  a  certain  De  Hemptinne  as 
author,  wc  learn  that  the  latter  received  a  commission  ^rom  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences^  to  demonstrate  by  numbers  the  impossibility  of 
the  existence  of  healing  properties  of  tlie  drops  apid  pellets  of  tfie 
Homo&opathic  drugs^  administered  with  so  great  assumption. 

Now,  from  these  idle  calculations,  it  is  announced,  that  in  the  30th 
Homoeopathic  attenuation,  a  milligramme  of  Aconite,  for  example,  is 
distributed  in  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  is  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  octillion  times  the  volume  of  the  earth,  etc. ;  but  tiiis  had  already 
been  told  us  by  other  arithmeticians  of  the  same  stamp. 

With  these  arithmetical  argumentations,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
France,  has  radically  disgraced  itself,  as  I  will  show  beyond  a  cavil,  by 
a  single  quotation  from  the  works  of  a  German  thinker.  Prof  Conrad 
Herrmann : 

"  The  mere  correctness  of  a  thought  is  generally  considered  a  suffi- 
cient means  for  the  establishment  of  tlie  ( asserted )  truth  thereof, 
or  the  proposition  generally  holds  good,  that  tliat  which  has  been 
deduced  from  well-founded  premisses  in  a  manner  logically  correct, 
or  without  internal  contradiction,  must,  on  tiiat  account,  necessarily  be 
true.  In  reality^  however,  a  particular  and  essential  limitation  circum- 
scribes diis  proposition;  for  the  correctness oi 2i  thought  is,  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  same  is  not  established  upon  a  firm  empirical  basis^ 
only  then  to  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  assurance  of  a  tiuth,  when 
another  general  property  is  associated  therewith,  namely :  that  of  com- 
pleteness^ or  of  entire  exhaustion  of  all  justifiable  and,  upon  the  whole. 
possible  thought  touching  a  certain  idea." 

The  whole  error,  that  the  mere  correctness  of  a  thought,  as  such, 
necessitates  also  its  truths  is  a  disease  which  has  extended  itself  into 
the  latest  periods  from  scholasticism  through  Spinozism,  which  trans- 
ferred the  mathematical  method,  in  its  naked  form,  upon  the  material 
of  philosophy. 

Zeno,  of  the  Eleatic  school,  concluded  from  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  space  to  the  impossibility  of  motion :  a  space  which  is  to  be  traversec 
by  any  body  is  divided,  first  of  all,  into  two  halves,  of  which  the  on 


ntvcrsed  earlier  Ui^m  the  other;  but,  now,  since 
thi;  s«mc  holds  good  conctTiiing  thiil  first  h\li.  and  so  on  forever,  sitiee 
i.'\'en  the  stnalleat  portion  of  sp.icc  Is  subject  to  a.  further  subdivision, 
.mil  since  even  the  smallest  portion  of  spiicc  mustolways  be  tntvcrscd 
li^foi^  the  next  beyond  it,  tlius  all  motion,  froin  tlic  stand-point  of  a 
pui'e  intellectual  operation,  is  icnpossible,  and  so  fur  Zcno  was  perfectly 
rifjht  tn  say;  the  fleeting  arrow  stands  still. 

Here  thus  we  have  a  train  of  thought  which  is  entirely  correct  in 
itself,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  untrue,  since  motion  does  exist  in 
ipite  of  it  all. 

But  a  refutation  of  Zeno's  argumentation  is  perfectly  impossible, 
since,  on  one  side,  its  premiss,  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space,  is  incon- 
truvcrtibly  established,  as  is  also  the  deduction  made  thcrt-fnim.  How- 
ever, this  whole  train  of  thought  of  Zcno  is  incorrect,  notwithstanding. 
in  so  far  as  it  lacks  completeness,  even  tliough  correct  in  itself;  for  the 
very  idea,  on  whicli  all  depends  here,  that  of  space,  includes  within 
itself,  aside  from  the  property  of  infijiite  divisibility,  that  also  of  the 
c.iiistanl  or  continually  occurring  cohesion  of  all  its  infinite  parts. 
Were  space,  in  fact,  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  its  parts,  tlien.  according 
to  the  ai^umentation  of  Zeno,  motion  wotdd  be  impossible;  but 
motion  is  made  cleiir  by  tliis,  that  the  connection  of  these  parts  is,  at 
the  same  time,  constant  or  continual 

Every  erroneous  train  of  thought  is  either  such  as  rests  upon  tlie 
exclusive  presence  of  the  property  of  correct  aess,  or  such  as  msts  upon 
tlio  exclusive  presence  of  coinplcieness.  That  comprehensive  way  of 
thinking  which  is  correct  without  b^ing  complete,  is  sophistic,  but 
thiit  which,  though  complete,  yet  lacks  the  inner  correctness  in  the 
connection  of  its  members,  is  confused. 

The  truth  of  a  train  of  reasoning  rests  upon  the  agreement  of  its 
members  wicli  the  external  material  objects  of  which  it  treats;  it- 
accuracy  upon  the  internal  or  formal  agreement  of  its  indtvidiiul 
members  with  each  other;  its  completeness,  upon  the  fact  that  it 
exhaustively  embraces  every  element  contained  in  the  subject  of  the 
proposition.  ^ 

This  whole  exposition  contains  the  above  announced  postulates  of 
the  art  of  experiment  and  observation;  the  truth  rests  upon  rational 
induction,  upon  experience  by  experiment  and  observation;  tiie  cor- 
rectness upon  the  abstraction  of  the  particular  from  the  general; 
the  completeness  upon  the  inquiry  regarding  the  subject  according  trf 
the  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  relation  and  modal'ty.  To  meet 
all  these  postulates  of  a  rational  process,  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  utterly  failed,  with  the    single  exception  of  the  \ 


1  f ctness  of  the  calculation  which  was  offered ;  hence  it  degenerates 
into  mere  sophistry. 

Now,  I  very  much  lament  the  necessity  of  putting  the  impress  of 
untruth  and  incompleteness  upon  the  brow  of  such  a  body. 

In  incomprehensible  blindness  of  an  adulterous  association  of  ideas, 
for  it  had  appropriated  to  itself  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  from  the 
calculations  of  De  Hemptinne,  this  Academy  mistook  the  difference 
between  numbers  and  ideas,  and  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  concep- 
tion of  quality  is  far  more  concrete  than  the  quite  abstract  and  purely 
spiritual  conception  of  quantity.  Herein  they  place  themselves  upon 
the  antiquated  stand-point  of  those  who  hold  it  to  be  impossible  that 
there  should  be  antipodes,  because  it  presents  great  difticultiet  to  the 
prevailing  association  of  ideas,  to  conceive  of  people  whose  heads  are  in 
the  same  direction  as  our  feet.  Hence  their  mistaken  principle,  to 
wish  to  let  figures  speak,  where  we  do  not  have  to  deal  merely  with 
a  relation  of  super  or  sub-ordination,  but  also  with  a  manifold  co-ordi- 
nation. Losing  sight  of  the  domain  of  the  real  in  its  concrete  quulita- 
tive  precision,  it  surrenders  its  whole  thought  and  experimenting  to 
calculating^  as  if,  in  this  question,  it  could  deny  tlie  ground  of  imme- 
diate experience. 

That  can  only  be  explained  by  an  intentional  endeavor  to  mutilate 
facts,  for  where  is  the  measure  of  the  necessary  counterpart  to  the 
completeness  of  their  opinions  ?    §.  215. 

To  attain  this,  this  very  wise  Academy  of  Sciences  ought  at  least 
to  have  entered  upon  a  similar  calculation  regarding  the  quantities,  in 
which  the  various  substances  of  our  organism,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  same. 

To  characterize  this  sin  of  omission,  I  will  add  yet  the  calculation 
adopted  by  this  learned  Society,  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  ninth  attenuation,  forms  a  cube  of  one  quar- 
ter of  a  league;  that  for  the  preparation  of  the  twelfth,  a  cube  of 
twenty-five  leagues,  etc. 

Now,  according  to  §.  28,  a  blood-cell  contains  a  o.ooocxx)OOOC)oo 
4746594816  part  of  Chloride  of  calcium,  thus  23  decimal  places,  like 
that  of  the  nth  Homopopathic  attenuation^  according  to  the  arith- 
metical calculation,  for  the  preparation  of  which,  according  to  the 
same  example,  a  cube  of  1.7  leagues  of  alcohol  or  water  would  have 
been  necessary'. 

If  we  assume  that  these  blood  corpuscles  live  35  days,  which  is 
certainly  l)eyond  the  mark,  and  in  any  case  fully  up  to  the  extremest 
limit  of  possibility,  then  we  would,  according  to  this  calculation 
within  this  space  of  time,  have  to  take,  within  ourselves,  this  whole 


quantity  of  alcohol  or  v^ater,  in  order  to  have  furnished  the  blood 
corpuscle  its  part  of  Chloride  of  lime  from  our  food.  One  may  srt 
that  thu  absurdity  in  which  this  Academy  of  Sciences  loses  itself, 
assumes  monstrous  proportions. 

If.  now,  Homceopathy,  with  the  eleventh  of  its  attenuations,  undcT- 
si;iiids  how  to  accomplish  just  as  much  as  Nature,  in  her  household, 
then,  also,  iu  this  relation,  nothing  is  more  signiBcant  than  that  the 
opponents  of  HomiEopathy  reproach  it  with  those  very  results  in 
which  it  throws  the  physiological  school  the  most  in  tlie  shade. 

Or  is  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  so  litde  versed  in  natural 
sciences,  th.^t  it  does  not  yet  know  what  wonderful  means  Nature 
uses  in  order  to  build  up  the  gi'eiitest,  <by  means  of  the  smallest  ouly? 

From  all  which  has  been  adduced  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  the 
one-si dedness  of  the  calculation  and  its  utter  worthlessness,  without  a 
simultaneous  appeal  to  experiment,  is  fully  shown. 

Tliis  French  Acaclemy  of  Sciences  may  hence,  once  for  all,  bo  told 
that  these  aUculations  are  without  value.  It  should,  before  it  expresses 
such  opinions,  resort,  first,  to  experiment,  and  prove  such  Homceo- 
pathic  attenuations  on  its  fellows,  even ;  for  instance,  tliose  of  Arsenic, 
by  which  means  it  might  come  before  the  public  with  rational  obsen-- 
ations  and  correct  opinions. 


8-  «7- 

In  order  to  lead  the  fearful  notions  of  the  adversaries  of  HomcBo- 
palhic  attenuations  into  another  dilemma,  I  adduce  the  exact  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Proll,  of  Gastein,  which  were  made  in  presence  of  Karl 
Reissacher,  the  geologist  and  superintendent  of  mines,  and  from 
which  the  following  results  were  obtained,  which  I  quote  verbatim. 

"  Since  skeptics  call  the  Thermal  Springs  at  Gastein  ilistilled  water, 
both  fluids  have  been  compared  with  each  other  before  the  tribunal 
erf  the  electrometer,  by  which  the  great  difference  between  them  has 
been  discovered,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  only  the  condensed  vapor  of 
the  Gastein  springswas  like  distilled  water." 

In  order  to  learn  whether  tlic  conduction  of  electricity  loses  anything^ 
and  how  muck,  bv  being  mixed  or  attenuated  with  distilled  water, 
spring  water  (from  the  Fiirstenquelle)  was  mixed  with  distilled  water 
in  an  increasing  and  decreasing  arithmetical  progression;  thus  90  cub. 
cent,  of  spring  water  with  10  cub,  cent,  of  distilled  ^vater,  etc,  and  I 
finally  10  cub.  cent,  of  spring  water  \vith  90  cub.  cent,  of  distilled  I 
water.     From  this  was  obtained  the  interesting  result,  that  the  morel 
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distilled  water  was  used  or  the  higher  the  attenuation  was  carried,  the 
more  acute  was  the  first  angle  of  deviation,  /.  ^.,  there  was  less  electricity 
conducted,  or  the  first  shock  was  less  severe;  but  tliat  the  constant 
angle  of  deviation,  or  the  energy  and  intensity  of  the  conduction  of 
the  electricity,  remained  nearly  equal  under  all  degrees  of  mixture; 
only  very  slight  differences  presented  themselves,  and,  with  the  greatest 
attenuation,  differed  only  about  ^y  from  the  least  attenuation;  and 
even  spring  water,  drawn  five  years  before,  gave  the  same  angle  of 
deviation  as  that  drawn  an  hour  before,  u  ^.,  that  drawn  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  and  cooled  to  the  same  degree,  14.50  R.  (F.  64.62). 

Hence,  we  may  again  conclude,  what  may  be  really  maintained, 
even  in  this  respect,  regarding  the  Homoeopathic  dilutions. 


§.  22S. 

Finally,  I  must  consider,  in  brief,  the  art  and  manner  of  preparing 
the  Homoeopathic  drugs.  The  molecular  bodies  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  best  preserved  in  equal  proportions  of  the  juice  of  the 
plant  and  alcohol,  the  plants  themselves  having  been  gathered*  at  par- 
ticular seasons  of  the  year,  in  their  natural  habitats.  If  one  wishes  to 
set  them  free  from  this  aggregate  condition^  ten  drops  of  this  tincture 
should  be  taken  and  put  into  ninety  drops  of  alcohol,  by  which  the 
first  so-called  decimal  attenuation  is  prepared.  With  thirty  vials,  each 
one  of  which  contains  about  ninety  drops  of  alcohol,  the  diirty  atten- 
uations are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  by  taking  ten  drops  from  the 
preceding  vial  and  adding  it  to  the  •  succeeding,  and  continuing  in  this 
manner.  Thus  all  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  are  treated.  Sub- 
stances, which,  though  finely  divided  according  to  chemical  notions, 
yet  throw  down  a  deposit  in  alcohol,  and  are  neitiier  soluble,  as  we 
are  wont  to  call  it,  in  water  nor  in  alcohol,  as  Iron,  Copper,  Gold,  etc., 
throw  down  no  visible  deposit  with  their  fourth  trituration.  They 
must,  however,  be  previously  examined  with  great  care  as  to  their 
chemical  purity.  We  then  add  to  a  grain  of  Iron,  for  example,  finely 
divided  upon  a  whetstone,  ninety-nine  grains  of  sugai-  of  milk,  and 
triturate  the  Iron  with  this  medium  for  a  long  time,  as  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  even  longer,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  more  finely  divided. 
Then  the  same  process  is  continued  with  a  grain  of  the  first  tritu- 
ration, which  makes  the  second,  and  so  on.  By  this  means,  an  infinite 
increase  in  surfaces  is  gained  for  these  substances,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  can  be  the  only  parts  which  have  efTect  upon  other  bodies,  so 
that,  for  example,  the  third  trituration  of  Carbo  vegetabilis  is  still  of 
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Ati  nUIeni  gray  color.  That  the  sugar  of  milk,  which  has  been  lueil'l 
Hs  the  medium  of  the  triturations,  in»y  the  sooner  di^isatre,  we  fill  s  I 
vial  h;ilf  full  of  diKtilleil  water,  in  making  the  fourth  attcnuntion  from  1 
tiie  trituration,  and  add  tlie  other  half  in  alcohol,  aAer  the  sugar  of  1 
milk  has  di»soh-ed. 

Hahnemann's  rule,  it  is  true,  was  to  attenuate  with  one  drop  aJwavi  J 
instead  of  ten,  but  in  doing  so  we  are  making  too  great  strides,  i>H' 
The  iiit  of  Hahnemann's  Potency  con«sponds  to  the  2itd  dec.  »tta 
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;  should  lose  the  eHects  of  the  tst,  3rd,  51I1,  7th  decimil. 
patency.  The  tirst  three  triturations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  better 
made,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  way  prescribed  by  llahnemano, 
because,  with  regard  to  decimal  triturations,  we  an;  not  ahle  to 
keep  in  a  state  of  suspension,  one  as  low  as  the  tliird.  Thus 
Hahnemann  made  centesimal  attenuations:  others,  deumal.  The 
cypher,  which  stands  next  to  the  remedy,  indicates  the  degree  of 
attenuation.  In  order  to  learn  more  particularly  the  preparation  at 
Homccopathic  remedies,  I  refer  to  the  works  on  Fharraactdt^y,  by 
Dra.  Buckner, Caspari, Gnincr,  etc;  they  can  be  ordy  referred  to  here, 
for  extracts  from  them  would  be  impracticable. 

A  few  ounces  of  these  attenuations,  then,  form  tlie  great  oceaa 
which  the  opponents  of  Hahnemann  thought  they  could  make 
and  that,  in  accordance  witli  his  mistaken  calculations  too;  havii 

themselves  unable  to  correct  this  mistake,  tliey  have  shown 
that  they  were  capable  of  fulling  into  an  error  with  him.  Wh«tj 
e  has  been  said  upon  this  point  belongs  likewise  to  the  fables,  but 
I-Iahnemann  was  right  again  when  he  declares,  that  he  observed  that, 
after  each  violent  shaking,  the  efficacy  of  these  attenuations  not  infre- 
quently was  increased,  because,  by  this  meclianical  influence,  the 
molecules  which  had,  after  long  standing,  sunk  to  tlie  bottom,  may 
be  suspended,  and  molecular  bodies,  cohering  together,  may  be 
again  sep.-u-atcd.  What  he  maintained  concerning  putcndxing  by 
attenuation,  refers  only  to  the  setting  free  of  the  molecular  bodte* 
thus  accomplished.  That  he  expressed  himself  therein  somewhat 
inexactly,  Homceopathy  has  even  to  this  day  bitterly  to  atone  for, 
since  it  is  ca^er  to  notice  a  mistake  than  to  correct  it.  But  the  reasoa 
of  his  mistake,  and  tlie  sep.iration  of  the  idea  of  the  quanti^  of  the  drug^ 
from  that  of  its  quality  and  relation,  necessary  for  detecting  it,  this 
highly  learned  physiological  school  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  lean^^ 
;  hence  has,  in  judgment,  not  advanced  a  hair's  breadth  beyond 
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Hahnemann,  in  his  time,  half  a  century  ago.  If  it  complains  of  this, 
it  complains  about  itself.  Had  Hahnemann,  or  one  of  his  surviving 
disciples,  only  afHrmed  that  he  had  found  vegetable  substances  in  the 
spinal  marrow  of  man,  because  tliey  had  a  blue  reaction  with  Iodine, 
then  a  blessing  would  have  rested  upon  all  who  cxilled  themselves 
Homoeopathists !  Although  tlie  assertion  of  Stilling,  that  these  bodies 
having  a  blue  re-action  with  Iodine  were  cadaverous  products,  could 
not  be  maintained,  yet  it  has  been  shown  by  Schmidt  that  they  are 
animal  and  not  vegetable;  not  non-niti'ogenous,  but  nitrogenous 
formations,  and  this  finally  might  have  been  concluded  with  the  same 
certainty  from  the  law  of  specification,  had  Virchow  been  acquainted 
therewith.  Carbo-hydrates  are  found,  indeed,  in  the  human  organism, 
in  Sugar  of  Milk,  for  example,  and  Grape-sugar,  but  only  as  constit- 
uent substances;  as  vegetable  forms ^  a  priori^  never.  But  because 
this  famous  discovery  originated  with  a  Coryphoeus  of  the  physiolog- 
ical school,  and  was  sounded  forth,  ex-cathedra^  all  the  world  listened 
with  unction  to  his  words. 

When  Liebig  found  that  common  salt  does  not  become  suitable  to 
act  as  a  function-remedy  till  attenuated  in  fifty  times  its  weiglit  in 
water,  while  a  concentrated  solution  is  unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  then 
he,  in  fact,  potentized  the  efficiency  of  common  salt — just  as  Hahne- 
mann did.  Tlie  Homoeopathic  attenuations  and  potencies  are  thus 
borne  out  after  all,  as  unchangeable  facts  according  to  laws  of  nature, 
and  their  designation  is  chosen  with  perfect  propriety. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples,  how 
are  they  followed  with  the  bitterest  invectives,  and  how  are  the  most 
atrocious  persecutions  continued,  to  this  day,  against  a  science  which, 
in  every  direction,  is  based  upon  natural  laws!  But  a  truth  never 
entertains  feai*s,  it  succeeds  finally,  and  the  earth  moves  after  all,  to 
the  infallible  injury  of  those  opponents,  of  which  history  will  always 
speak. 

§.  229. 

In  Germany,  the  seats  of  the  sciences,  the  Universities,  are  those 
institutions  which  not  only  distinguish  themselves  by  perfect  ignorance 
of  Homoeopathy,  but  oppose  it,  nevertheless,  with  hands  and  feet,  it 
being  impossible  to  talk  of  heads,  under  prevailing  circumstiuices. 

As  proof  hereof,  I  quote  again  a  person  who  is  distinguished  as  the 
most  prominent  scientific  authority  in  Germany,  because  he  loves  to 
keep  silence  in  the  face  of  proofs,  which  might  bring  his  scientific 
character  into  no  slight  question. 


In  the  recent  (ihe  fourth)  edition  of  llic  Chemical  Letters,  by  Uaron 
Liebig,  we  read,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  letter  of  Vol.  I.,  the  following: 

*•  Who  can  maintain  that  the  majority  of  educated  and  well  informed 
men  of  our  time,  have  reached  n  higher  degree  of  knowledge  of  nature 
j*nd  its  forces,  than  the  lalKxhemists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wlien 
he  knowG  that  hundreds  of  physicians,  who  have  been  educated  at  our 
Universities,  maintain  principles  lokich  bid  defiance  to  all  experience 
and  common  sense;  men  who  believe  diat  the  effects  of  drugs  lie  in 
certain  powers  or  qualities,  which  are  put  in  motion  and  increased  by 
trituration  and  shaking,  and  can  be  transferred  to  inert  substances; 
who  think  that  a  law  of  nature,  which  has  no  exception,  is  iinime 
as  regards  drugs,  -while  they  assume  thai  their  e^cacy  is  increased 
by  their  attenuation  and  their  decrease  in  effective  substancef  Truly, 
one  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  medicine,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  forces,  hod  taken  the  lowest  place 
as  an  inductive  science." 

Are  there  tlien  no  phenomena  in  nature  which  show  tiiat  smaller 
quantities  of  the  same  substance  produce  more  effect  than  greater? 
This  question  Liebig  should  have  Hrst  asked  himself,  and  sought  to 
answer  it,  before  he,  as  a.  natural  philosopher,  venitired  to  oppose 
Homtcopathy.  He  might  have  found  examples  enough;  indeed  they 
have  been  expounded  by  his  very  own  self.  Is  this  not  the  most  unde- 
niable proof  that  Liebig,  in  his  inconsiderate  opposition  to  Homteo- 
pathy,  meant  only  to  maintain  a  far  spread  false  opinion,  and  nowise 
cared  for  objective  facts?  Is  such  an  undertaking  worthy  of  a  natund 
philosopher? 

At  the  first  glance,  it  is  evident  that  Liebig  is,  as  yet,  so  litfle 
acquainted    with  the   laws  of  nature,  that  he  tliinks  that  the  efiect 
and  counter-effect  of  matter,  within  our  organism,  is  merely  an  atTair   | 
of  the  various  relations  of  yM«»/('/y;  regarding  the  qualities,  reUtions   | 
and  modalities  inseparable  from  the  quantities,  which,  in  such  conclu- 
sions, are  to  be  considered  quite  as  much  as  the  quantities  themselves; 
to  think  of  these,  and  bring  them  into  his  calculation,  he  has,  as  hU  I 
opposition    to    HomtEopathy  demonstrates,  either  never  learned, 
forgotten  again,  or  kept  in  silence  about,  for  the  sake  of  an  unscrupu-  i 
louB  eristic  strategem.      Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  becoming  to    ' 
a  natural  philosopher,  and  naturally  very  much  degrades  him  in  the 
high  opinion  in  which  he  is  generally  held  by  all  nien  of  science. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  refute  Liebig  upon  his  own  domiun,  that  | 
of  chemistry. 

When,  for  instance,  Liebig  undertakes  an  analysis  of  atmospheric  i 
air,  and  wishes  to  determine  its  proportion  of  Carbonic  acid  and  water. 
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he  uses  the  aspirator,  and  the  various  glass  tubes  required  for  this 
experiment,  part  of  which  are  filled  with  small  bits  of  glass,  moistened 
with  concentrated  Sulphuric  acid,  and  part  with  moist  hydrate  of 
Lime.  By  the  change  of  weight  which  the  substances  in  these  tubes, 
in  consequence  of  tliesc  experiments,  undergo,  he  now  learns  how 
much  Carbonic  acid  and  water  the  air  in  question  contains,  by  a  simple 
calculation. 

But,  it  is  also  known  to  him,  that  the  question  is  only  apparently 
solved,  for  he  must  now  still  consider  the  relations  which  the  results 
of  these  experiments  bear  to  those  properties  of  thQ  air  which  were 
excluded  from  these  experiments:  he  must,  for  instance,  undertake  to 
reduce  the  air  found  in  the  aspirator,  and  saturated  with  moisture,  to 
dry  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  the  dry  air  thus  found  to 
0  C,  (the  freezing  point,  according  to  Celsus,)  and  the  normal  pressure. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  this  chemical  experiment,  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  result  found,  and  thus,  not  merely  upon  the  quantity  weighed, 
but  also  upon  the  relations  and  qualities  further  to  be  brought  into 
the  calculation. 

On  what  ground,  now,  does  Liebig  permit  himself  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  Homoeopathy  according  to  the  law  of  quantity  only  ? 

If  a  man  of  science,  for  which  Liebig  generally  passes,  can  be  so 
clearly  led  ad  ahsurdum^  he  certainly  will,  being  a  confirmed  dogma- 
tist, never  be  brought  to  confess  his  great  error.  Experience  has  hith- 
erto pointed  that  way,  and  to  this  also,  that  he  considers  himself,  and 
those  opposing  HomcEopathy  with  him,  as  infallible. 


§•  230. 

What  Liebig  understands  by  induction,  we  have  seen  in  §.  97. 

It  is  hence  declared,  in  this  quotation  in  §.  229,  which,  according  to 
the  table  of  contents,  seems  to  refer  to  the  error  of  Homoeopathy^  that  to 
affirm  that  tlie  effiaicy  of  a  dmg  increases  with  its  attenuation,  or,  as 
we  are  wont  to  say,  more  briefly,  that  less  helps  more  than  much,  sets 
at  defiance  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
experience. 

In  order  to  set  this  contradiction  in  a  clearer  light,  since  the  chief 
substance  of  this  quotation  from  Liebig  does  not  rest  upon  any  experi- 
ments made  by  him  at  the  sick-bed,  or  any  experiments  and  observa- 
tions  made  by  him  anywhere,  but  only  upon  the  opinion  of  others,  I 
am  obliged  to  quote  still  fartiier,  from  his  chemical  letters,  and  quote 
something  estiiblished,  at  least,  by  the  experiment  and  observation  of 
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Liehig  hiiiisdf,  anil  which,  in  Agricultural  CUcijiihtry",  forms  the 
results  of  investigations  which  (ven.'  undertaken  Ibr  tlic  purpose  of 
Ivaming  thu  nutrition  anil  function  of  grain. 

In  the  fortieth  of  tlie  Cheinicitl  Letters — edition  of  1S59— voL  II. 
page  390,  we  learn,  regarding  the  action  of  the  Salts  of  Ammonta, 
common  salt,  and  the  Nitmtu  of  soda,  upon  the  eartliy  phosphates: 
"  It  has  been  lately  obscr\-ctl  that  Nitrate  of  !>oJa  and  common  salt 
possess  the  propeity,  in  the  most  r&ntarkable  degree-^  even  in  the  most 
aileauated  dilution,  of  dissolving  the  earthy  phosphiites,  and  that 
hence  these  salt^  take  part  in  tlie  nourishment  of  plants,  in  a  way 
aiinitar  to  that  which  wc  ascribe  to  the  Carbouic  acid  water,  the 
humus,  and  the  Salts  of  ammonia."  As  examples,  these  are  given 
aiDong  others:  loo  kilogramjnes  of  coiiunon  salt,  dissolved  in  50,000 
litres  of  water,  dissolve  1,500  grammes  of  tri-basic  phosphate  of  lime; 
further,  too  kilogrammes  of  common  salt,  dissolved  in  50,000  kilo- 
grammes of  water,  dissolve  3.790  grammes  of  piKephate  of  magnetda. 

Thus  we  have  attenuations  of  common  salt  brought  into  use  liere, 
-Mliieh  were  about  equal  to  the  2nd  Homoeopathic  atteiiuatioH.  Of 
course,  every  thing  is  permitted  to  chemistry,  hut  Homceopathy  could 
do  such  a  thing,  only  under  penalty  of  the  greatest  contempt. 

Upon  these  experiments  and  their  results,  Liebig  remarks  on  page 
393  of  the  same  2nd  volume : 

"The  quantity  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
dhove-mcntioned  solutions,  do^s  not  increase  proportionally  -with  tiu 
saline  contents  of  the  jitiid;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  dissolve  pro- 
portionally more  of  it,  the  more  attenuated  the  fluid  is." 

These  are  just  the  very  sjimc  results  which  Homceopathy  obtained 
from  its  experiments  and  observations,  half  a  century  before  chemistry, 
while  now,  for  the  first,  chemistry  has  learned,  in  opposition  to  its  own 
assertion,  at  the  beginning  of  diis  paragraph,  and  on  p.  105,  vol.  I., 
of  Chemical  Letters,  that  the  effeet  of  common  salt  actually  increases 
■with  its  dilution;  thus,  that  a  little  helps  more  titan  much. 

How  happens  it,  that  the  most  celebrated  amongst  the  world  of 
learned  men,  can,  in  good  earnest,  be  guilty  of  such  contradictions? 
To  mc,  as  well  as  to  every  learned  man,  it  must  be  unpleasant  to 
reply,  that  it  comes  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  in 
consequence  thereof,  from  confounding  the  quantitative  causal  law 
with  the  qualitative,  and  chiefly  from  ignorance  of  the  law  of  nature, 
regarding  the  equality  of  effect  and  counter  effect.  §.  16,  of  which,  on 
page  20S,  vol.  L,  a  fragment  is  given,  but  of  which  he  imderstands  so 
little  that  he  Is  unhappily  led,  on  page  219,  to  a  false  and  utterly 
nnevjiec'ed  conclusion. 
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According  to  the  quantitative  causal  law,  we  say,  of  course,  that  an 
effect  is  single,  twofold,  threefold,  if  it  is  produced  by  a  single,  two- 
fold or  threefold  quantity  of  the  cause;  as  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 
onlyincrcasesthe  volumeof  a  body;  twice  as  much  melts  it;  and  three 
times  as  much  decomposes  it;  and  this  causal  law  is  truly  the  leading 
principle  of  chemistr)-;  and  hence  the  principles  touching  the  decrease 
of  effect,  with  tlie  decrease  of  the  efficient  substance,  are  right,  so  far 
as  they  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  else,  and  whoever  can  maintain 
the  contrary,  after  reading  page  105,  of  vol.  I.,  of  the  Chemical  Letters, 
can  readily  be  led  ad  absurdum.  But  Liebig  spoke  here  of  facts 
which  could  not  be  explained  from  the  quantitative  causal  law,  which, 
consequently,  he  should  not  have  brought  mto  connection  with  that 
law;  he  spoke  here  of  facts  which  occur  within  the  organism,  hence 
can  only  find  their  explanation  according  to  the  law  of  the  imtncdiate 
reciprocal  action. 

This  assertion,  page  105,  vol.  I.,  of  the  Chemical  Letters,  "  that  the 
assumption  is  wrong  that  the  effects  of  J:he  drug  lie  in  the  qualities^ 
that  its  efficacy  may  be  increased  by  attenuation  of  its  active  prin- 
ciple," finds  an  actual  and  direct  contradiction  in  many  parts  of  the 
same  work.  Thus  page  119,  vol.  II.,  we  have:  "The  gluten  of  the 
cereal,  the  fibrine  of  meat,  submitted  to  the  heat  of  the  body,  readily 
and  rapidly  dissolve  in  water  which  is  scarcely  sour  from  an  addition 
of  Muriatic  acid,  and  this  solubility  does  not  increase^  but  decreases^ 
if  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  fluid  is  increased^  In  this  connection, 
Liebig  says  that  jyVu  P*'^'"^  ^^  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  powerful  solvent 
for  the  above-mentioned  plastic  constituents. 

Thus  Liebig,  in  order  to  obtain  the  efficiency  desired,  had  to  potent- 
ize  the  quality  of  the  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  mediate  reciprocal  action  of  bodies  not  living,  by  atten- 
uating this  acid  a  thousand  times,  by  which  process,  consequently, 
with  the  decrease  of  the  effective  matter^  he  had  increased  its  effi- 
ciency. 

Here,  again,  a  little  helps  more  than  much. 


231. 


The  same  qualitative  conditions  of  causality,  however,  have  not 
only  been  known  to  Ilomccopathy  for  more  than  half  a  century;  it 
has  also  been  long  known  to  every  salt  manufacturer,  and  before  the 
Chemical  Letters  were  written,  that  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt 
increases   tlie  solubility  of  Gypsum,  while  the  salt  itself,  i:i  greater 
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quantities,  as  in  saline  springs,  for  instance,  precipitates  the  Gypsum 
ngain,  so  that  it  is  crystallized  in  liirge  six-sided  prisms.  Liebig,  with 
his  supposed  discovery,  has  t\ms  found  nothing  new.  and  has  only 
been  unable  to  explain  a  fact  previously  unknown  to  him. 

Chemistry,  at  last,  will  be  obliged  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
qualities  of  substances,  in  which  Honiceopatliy  has  anticipated  it,  half 
a  century. 

In  plants,  and,  upon  the  whole,  in  all  organisms,  without  exception, 
the  law  of  quantitative  causality  has  no  validity;  in  them,  the  law  of 
the  equality  of  immediate  effect  and  counter-effect  only  prevails,  and 
every  form  of  such  a  reciprocal  action  is  a  specific  for m^  which,  hciice, 
reacts  against  the  influences  of  the  outer  world  according  to  its  [the 
world's]  specific  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  only.  An  instructive 
example  of  these  truths  we  find  in  tiie  thirty-ninth  of  the  Ciieiiiical 
Letters,  volume  second,  in  the  statements  there  given  touching  the 
specific  function  and  nutrition  of  the  duck  weed. 

"  For  many  water-plants,"  we  there  read,  "  whose  roots  do  not 
touch  the  ground,  other  laws  must  exist,  as  is  self-evident,  for  tiieir 
reception  of  mineral  nourishment ;  they  must  obtain  it,  as  sca-plunts 
do,  from  the  sun-ounding  medium,  for,  wherever  a  plant  grows  it 
must  lind  Che  conditions  of  its  existence.  An  examination  of  the  duck- 
weed (Lemma  trisulea)  presents,  in  tliis  respect,  interesting  observa- 
tions. The  plitnt  grows  in  standing  water,  ponds  and  marshes,  and 
swims  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  its  roots  do  not  touch  the 
bottom  at  all." 

A  quantity  of  this  plant  was  taken  from  an  artificial  swamp,  and 
the  composition  of  its  ashes  determined:  at  the  same  time,  ten  or 
fifteen  litres  of  the  swamp  water,  which  had  a  slight  greenish  color, 
'were  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  ashes  as  well  as  the  saline 
residuum  of  the  water  were  subjected  to  analysis. 

"  To  make  the  comparison  more  easy,  I  place  the  analysis  of  the 
two  side  '>y  side. 
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Ashes  of  the  Duck-weed.  loo 
parts  of  the  dried  weed  gave  16.6 
parts  of  ashes.  In  100  parts  of 
the  ashes,  under  moderate  heat, 
were  contained : 


Lime  .... 

Magnesia 

Common  salt 

Chloride  of  potash     . 

Potash 

Soda   .     . 

Oxide  of  Iron  with  traces 

of  Alumina    . 
Phosphoric  acid     . 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Silicic  acid    . 


16.81 
5.08 
5.897 
1.45 

13.16 


7-35 
8.730 

6.09 
12.35 


Saline  residuum  of  water,  from 
the  Botanical  garden,  i  litre  con- 
tained 0.415  grammes  of  salty 
residuum  (under  a  moderate  heat). 
In  100  parts  of  the  salts  were  con- 
tained: 

•  •     35*00 

•        .  •  •  12.264 

•     10.10 


3-97 
0.471 

0.721 
2.629 
8.271 

3-24 


The  quantity  of  mineral  constituents  in  these  water  plants,  as  well 
as  in  the  marsh-water,  may  astonish  ( ! )  many,  quite  as  much  as  it  did 
the  first  observer,  for,  in  fact,  it  could  not  well  have  been  supposed^ 
beforehand^  (!)  that  such  a  plant,  in  its  richness  in  mineral  constituents, 
should  far  exceed  the  gi'eat  number  of  land-plants.  These  constituents 
the  plant  took  from  a  solution^  (§.  223,)  but,  what  is  note- worthy,  a 
selection  was  made.  The  comparison  of  the  composition  shows  that 
all  the  mineral  substances  of  the  first  column,  as  far  as  Soda,  were 
found  in  the  plant,  but  in  grecHy  changed  proportions ;  that  t/ie  water 
contained  forty-five  per  cent,  of  lifne  and  magnesia^  the  plant  only 
twenty-one  per  cent,  of  both;  the  water  contained  9.72  p>er  cent,  of 
oxide  of  iron^  the  plant  ten  times  more ;  the  difference  between  phos, 
acid^  potash^  etc,^  arc  no  less  great.  The  plant  took  up  the  soluble 
mineral  constituents^  as  it  needed  them  for  the  processes  of  life^ 
(§.  106,)  and^  in  ?io  wise^  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented by  tJie  fluid, 

"  The  richness  of  the  swamp  water,  in  mineral  constituents,  is  very 
remarkable,  for  the  quantity  of  the  same  is  more  than  ten  times  greater 
than  in  the  drain  water,  and  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  times 
greater  than  in  spring  water;  in  its  qualitative  contents,  we  have 
here  a  mineral  water,  which,  except  in  swamps,  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  nature." 

"  The  quantity  of  Potash,  Phos.  acid,  Sulph.  acid,  Silicic  acid  and 
Iron,  in  this  water,  is  explained  without  difficulty.  In  a  marsh  there 
gradually  accumulates  the  residua  of  dying  vegetable  generations, 
whose  roots  have  received  a  quantity  of  mineral  constituents  from  the 


earth;  Uitse  residua  of  pliiiits  become  decomposed  at  the  tioRoia  of 
the  marsh,  /.  e.,  they  bum  up,  and  their  organic  elements,  or  their  ashy 
constituents,  are  dissolveii  by  means  of  CarloHie  acid,  and  perhaps 
other  organic  acids,  in  the  water,  and  remain  dissolved  therein,  when 
the  surrounding  mud  and  earth,  which  is  in  contact  with  this  solution, 
have  been  saturated  with  tiiem." 

Here  we  have  a  clear  example  of  the  law  of  reciprocal  action  and 
the  law  of  speciiication,  g.  2'j,  which  Liebig  attempts  to  accommo- 
date to  Virchow's  idea  of  selection,  and,  we  have,  at  tlie  same  time,  a 
confirmation  that  so<aUed  insoluble  substances  may  be  made  solubla 
for  mid  witliin  tlie  organism  ;  in  brief,  a  quantity  of  facts,  the  condi- 
tions of  which,  from  natural  laws,  were  known  to  Homceopathy,  this 
perverse  Homoeopathy  ( ! )  long  before  it  was  known  to  chemistry. 

Homceopathy  has  no  need  of  the  distinction  between  a  life  forca    i 
and  a  chemical  force;  it  has  resolved  these  ideas  into  facts.     Even  If 
we  take  tlie  vital  force  as  the  collccti\'e  idea  for  all  the  forces  governing 
the  organism,  as  Liebig  wishes,  then  tliere  is  no  longer  anv  special  . 
chemical  force;  for  it  roust  be  contained  in  the  vital  force,  and  so  it  is, 
too.     The  whole  ditierence,  sustained  for  lack  of  analysis  of  ideas  and    I 
facts,  consists  in  this,  that  the  organism  has  its  meclianical  resistances 
in  the  membranes,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  sfecijic  movements 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  consequently  admits  only  a  mediate 
chemismus  according  to  its  own  diosmotic  laws,  and  no  immediate 
chemismus  produced    by  substances  alone;    which   (the 
chemismus),  would  be  possiblt:  only,  when  the  oi^antsrr 
oiganic  forms   in   consequence   of    external   influences. 
immediate  chemismus  of  its  substance  naturally  enters  ii 
of  its  given  modalities. 

If  a  plant  met  with  thirly-five  per  cent,  of  Lime, 
capable  of  being  absorbed,  and  appropriated  to  itself  only  s 
cent.,  and  found  but  three  per  cent,  of  Potash,  and  took  up  thirtecD  ] 
per  cent.,  then  surely  no  choice  was  allowed  it,  but  it  did  it  ncce^arily 
by  virtue  of  the  natural  determination  of  its  specific  form,  and  it 
absolutely  could  do  no  othenvise;    it  di<l  it  by  virtue  of  its  spcdfic 
quality,  to  which  it  subordinated  the  quantities.     The  quality  of  sub*  J 
stances  in  organic  life  determines  the  quantity  necessary  to  life,  not 
vice  versa,  as  chemistry  determines  qualities  according  to  quantitiesi.1 
The  plant  possesses  a  very  great  variability  in  regard  to  the  require 
ments  of  its  specific  nutritious  substances,  and  always  thri\"es  better  byj 
means  of  a  small  quantity  than  of  larger  quantities  thereof,  as  is  thea 
B  with  the  human  organism. 


immcdiiitr 
lost  these 
Then,  the  1 
I  the  righti  J 

L  the  n-ater, 
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Liebig  himself  says,  on  this  point,  among  other  things,  page  328, 
II.,  "  with  the  quantity  of  the  means  of  nutrition,  their  chemical  effect 
increases^  and,  presented  to  the  plants  in  certain  proportions,  tliey 
become  sick  and  die^^  and  upon  tlie  next  page,  "  the  enriching  of  the 
soil  with  organic  matters,  seems  for  many  plants,  a  cause  of  disease 
and  deaths  But  the  law  of  this  quantity,  the  law  of  the  dose, 
chemistry  again  knows  not  at  all.  In  the  example  of  the  Duck- 
weed, we  see  it  take  up  the  most,  from  those  substances  which  were 
present  in  the  water  of  its  marsh  in  the  least  quantity;  this  cannot 
be  explained  by  its  necessity  alone.  These  organic  motions  are 
founded  in  quite  other  natural  laws,  than  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  selec- 
tion; in  natural  laws,  which  have  long  been  known  to  HomcDopathy 
and  used  by  it  at  the  sick-bed.  Even  the  law  of  the  specific  lines  of 
direction  of  substances  within  the  organism,  is  unknown  to  chemistry, 
§.  106,  and  the  facts  which  relate  thereto,  it  hence  considers  as  resting 
upon  unknown  grounds,  without  thinking  to  look  for  the  law  upon 
which  they  rest. 

It  knows,  right  well,  that  without  Phosphoric  acid  in  the  ground, 
no  grain  can  be  developed ;  without  Silicic  acid,  no  straw,  and  without 
nitrogenous  substances,  no  leaf,  because  it  found  these  constituents 
in  these  parts  of  the  plants,  and,  hence,  drew  the  inductive  conclusion 
that  the  phosphatic  and  Jilicious  earths  and  nitrogen  were  the  means 
of  nutrition  for  these  parts.  But  had  it  known  the  law  of  nature, 
why  all  these  things  must  take  such  a  course  as  this,  the  strife  about 
nitrogen  or  the  constituents  of  the  earth,  would  never  have  occurred 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry.  This  law  of  specification  was  known  to 
Homceopathy  at  its  very  birth,  and,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  its  very  existence. 

"  That  a  plant  should  bloom  and  bear  seeds  (p.  326,  II.  Chemical 
Letters.)  it  seems  to  many  to  be  a  necessary  condition,  that  the  activity 
of  the  leaves  and  roots  should  reach  a  certain  limits  a  point  of  rest  ; 
from  tliis  point  forward  the  vegetative  activity  seems  to  have  gained 
the  upper-hand  in  a  new  direction,  and  the  juices  present,  if  they  are 
not  called  into  requisition  for  the  formation  of  new  leaves  and  root- 
fibres,  serve  now  for  the  formation  of  flowers  and  seeds."  But  it  not 
only  seems  so;  it  really  is  so,  in  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned 
laws,  under  which  the  sexual  -process  must  occur^  provided  food  is 
supplied  to  the  system,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  ground  of  the  si^iplest 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  that  of  the  attraction  of  unlikes  and  repulsion 
of  likes. 

PART   II.  6 


It  needs  no  furtlier  investigation  to  prove  that  Liebig, 
ion,  p.  105,  I.,  when;  he  appeals  to  experieniie,  can  havt  tlwluccd 
those  experiences  only  from  cases  of  the  quantitative  caus;il  law;  diat  J 
Liebig's  own  experiences  are  in  favor  of,  not  against  Honitpopathv; 
that  he,  however,  does  not  know  the  ground  of  these  so-called  ttpe-  J 
riences,  with  common  salt  in  the  second  HomtEOpathic  dilution,  etc,  1 
and  consequently  fell  into  a  fallacy,  which  originated  in  tlie  arbitrary  j 
appeal  to  the  quantitative  causal  law,  for  cases  which  are  to  be  found  f 
under  the  law  of  the  equality  of  effect  and  counter-cfl'ect. 

Why  HomiEopnthy  engages-  in  the  manipulation  of  shaking  and  | 
triturating,  so  oReiisive  to  Liebig,  as  we  see  from  his  Chemiuil  Letters,    | 
p.  105,  Vol.  I.,  is  explained  from  simple  mechanical  grounds,  accord- 
ing to  which,  bodies  by  a  natural  law,  (and  as  Liebig  himself  admits)^ 
can  only  operate  upon  others  by  tlieir  superficies,  and  because,  by    1 
sliaking,  soluble  bodies,  and  by  triturating,  insoluble  bodies,  gain  i 
superficies. 

If  one  reads  these  Chemical  Letters,  he  will  find  himself  quite  at  s  J 
loss  to  explain  tlic  ever-recurring  contradictions  of  tlie  assertions  made  1 
therein  on  p.  105,  Vol.  I.;  not  only  as  regards  the  attenuations,  hut  j 
also  as  regards  the  triturations.     On  p.  295,  Vol.  II.,  for  instance, 
it   is  written  "the    heaviest  manuring  with  the   earthy   phosphates  | 
and  coarse  powder   can    hardly   be   compared,  in  its  effect,  with  a 
far  smalkr  quantity  in  a  minutely  divided  state,  for,  from  this  latter, 
we  have  the  effect  that  a  particle  of  the  manure  is  to  be  found  in  tUl  I 
parts  of  e;ich  small  bit  of  soil.     A  single  root-fibre  requires  infinitely 
little  from  the  gVound  which  it  touches,  but  it  is  necessary,  for  its  I 
function  and  its  existence,  tliat  this  minimum  should  be  present  at  ] 
the  very  spot."     Do  we  not  hear  a  Hontceopathist  speak,  who  gives  ] 
us  his  experience,  that  drugs  must  at  least  be  so  reiluccd  and  triturated,    | 
that  they  are  smaller  than  die  corpuscles  of  Uie  blood  and  the  calibre  < 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  roots  of  our  nutrition,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  taken  up  from  them,  and  tliat  direcdy,  from  the  tongue,  or  in 
the  throat,  etc.     Even  tlie  difference  between  function  and  nutrition  is    ' 
hinted  at  by  Liebig  (though  from  his  ignorance  of  tiiese  relations  not   1 
very  clearly),  in  those  cases  where  common  salt  acts  as  a  functional   ] 
p.nd  the  phosphate  of  lime  as  a  nutritive  means. 

Thus,  at  bast.  Chemistry  has  gone  blindly  into  the  net  of  Homceo-    ■ 
pathy,  and    this   e\'ent  was  to   be  expected,  as   soon   as  Chemistry 
mounted  from  the  laboratory,  into  the  realm  of  the  living  organism. 
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Liebig  cannot  seriously  mean  to  take  Homoeopathy  to  task  (page 
105,  Vol.  I.,)  that  it  transfers  its  drugs  to  relatively  indifterent  sub- 
stances, at«  alcohol  or  sugar  of  milk,  in  order  to  preserve  and  finally 
use  them,  for,  on  p.  261,  Vol.  II.,  we  read,  "The  particles  of  the 
soil,  however,  do  not  only  hold  fast  whatever  of  vegetable  matter  is 
in  them,  but  their  power  to  furnish  to  the  plants,  what  they  need, 
reaches  much  farther.  If  rain,  or  odier  water,  which  contains 
Ammonia,  Potash,  Phosphoric  acid,  Silicic  acid,  in  a  state  of  solution, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  soil,  then  these  substances  leave  die 
solution  almost  at  once :  the  soil  appropriates  them  from  the  water. 
If  the  soil  did  not  possess  this  property,  then  these  three  chief  nutri- 
tive substances  could  not  be  kept  iih  tJie  earths 

Now,  diis  is  just  what  Homoeopathy  seeks  to  do,  and  that  it  suc- 
ceeds to  retain  its  drugs  in  their  vehicles,  as  the  soil  retains  those 
nutritious  substances,  every  day  proves.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
Homoeopathy  has  thereby  offended  experience  and  the  common 
sense  of  man. 

By  forces,  finally,  and  qualities.  Homoeopathy  understands  notliing 
different  from  Chemistry.  In  Homoeopathy  forces  and  qualities  are 
nothing  but  the  physical,  chemical,  etc.,  properties  of  substances, 
and  hence,  if  Liebig  should  imagine  (p.  105,  Vol  I.)  that  Homoeo- 
pathy still  possesses  certain  other  forces  or  qualities,  he  is  in  error. 
Homoeopathy  is,  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  far  in 
advance  of  Chemistry;  for  it  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  regards 
its  Therapy,  just  as  regards  the  supply  of  nutritious  matter  to  plants 
{^for  even  its  Therapy  is  founded  upon  tJie  laws  of  function  and 
nutrition^  the  quantities  of  substances,  for  this  purpose,  are  to  be 
measured  according  to  the  laws  of  the  equivalents  of  modon,  but 
the  qualities  according  to  the  laws  of  specification,  and  both  within 
the  law  of  the  reciprocal  causality  of  tiie  organism. 


§•  233. 

Besides,  that  Liebig  does  not  yet  know  the  law  of  the  equality  of 
action  and  counter  action,  and  thinks  that  he  can  supply  its  place 
in  the  strife  against  Homoeopathy  by  that  of  quantitative  causxility; 
besides  this  error,  he  commits  two  others,  upon  this  unfortunate 
page  105.  , 

One  of  them  consists  in  this,  viz.,  that  he  allows  himself  to  be  led 
to  believe  that  medicine  was  taking  the  lowest  place,  as  an  inductive 
science^  among  sciences  which  have  for  their  object  the  knowledge  ot 


I,  accord  in 
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If  this  is  to  refer  to  physioiogical  medicine  only,  j 
previous  paragraphs,  no  objection  can  be  mnde 
to  it;  but  as  regards  Honiteopathy,  I  have  some  scruples.     First,  for 

instance,  the  question  presses  itself  'upon  us,  whether  Lichtg  himself  I 

wns  induclheiy  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  opinion.     Induction  pre-  1 

supposes  a  leading  principle,  for  tlie  undertaking  of  experiments  uiid  I 

observations,  and  the  result  of  the  observation  made,  is  then  expressed  i 

by  an  inductive  conclusion.     The  fluttering  curriculum  vltie  of  mcd<  J 

ical  science  which  he  thinks  he  must  infer  from  the  history  of  ined-  ] 

icine,  and  furthermore,  the  views  of  his  medical  friends,  may  contain  I 

a    lending  principle,  which  should  induce  him,  by  experiment  and  | 

observation,    to   search   the  mutter   to  tlie  very  bottom,  nevertlicle^  1 

nothing  of  the  kind,  done  by  Liebig,  meets  us  in  any  of  his  writings:  i 

that  is,  he  has  never  yet  treated  one  patient  according  to  Hoinreopathic  j 
principles,  much  less  cured  one.     In  such  a  case,  I  should,  at  least, 

have  omitted  to  have  uttered  arbitrary  and  non-inducihe  ofdnions,  I 

regarding  a  vastly  comprehensive  science  and  with  the  same  breath  ] 

to  have  reproached  tills  very  sainc  science  regarding  the  laies  of  indue-  J 

If  a  chemist  should  once  ha^e  treated  a  patient  and  cured  him,  or  J 
one  of  those  patients  which  have  been  declared  incurable  by  physi- 
cians of  the  old  school,  but  of  whose  subsequent  cure  this  work  con-  I 
tains  examples  enough,  (and  their  number  might  easily  he  increased.)  1 
then  Homoeopathy  might  declare  him  her  ctiual,  and  hold  him  capable 
of  speaking  upon  physiological,  palhologic:il  and  therapeutical  subjects, 
As  long  as  a  chemist  cannot  &how  that  he  has  accomplished  such  a  \ 
result,  I  would  bid  him,  in  all  modesty,  to  be  silent.     Yes,  I  will  con-  I 
tent  mystlf  with  not  asking  quite  so  much,  yet  if  I  read,  according  to  j 
p.  311,  Vol.  I.,  of  Chemical  Letters,  "by  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  I 
of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  putrefaction,  in  organic  atoms,  the  1 
question  touching    the   nature   of  many  contagions  and    miasmata  I 
admits   of  a   simple,   solution,"    I   would    like   to   ask   for  a   direct 
answer  to  this  simple  question :     Wby  then  does  not  Agrimltunil 
Chemistry  heal  the  potato-rot  and  the  grape  disease?     Ii  should  first 
obtain  therapeutical  successes,  at  least  within  its  own  fiiopw  realm, 
before  it  tnidcrtakes  to  speak  of  tilings  which  it  cannot  uiderstand.  -j 
because  it  is  not  practically  occupied  with  them;  because  its  theor\*1 
concerns  only  the  quantitative  causal  law,  and  it  is  not  versed  in 
laws  of  the  organic  reciprocal  action  of  plants,  even  of  an  organism  I 
which  has  no  heart,  no  stomach,  no  nerves,  no  blood,  no  brain,  etc.,  | 
but,  as  an  advantage,  has  immensely  great  possibilities  of  cwnpcnsa- 
tion  to   enable  it  to  di.spose  of  superfluous  matters,  and  to  keep  it  I 
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unharmed  under  great  deprivations ;  of  an  organism,  whicli  presents 
nothing  but  the  lowest  stage  of  sexual  life,  and  whose  cure  from  dis- 
eases hence  ought  to  be  effected  fiu*  more  easily  than  that  of  a  human 
being;  one  need  only  throw  the  constituents  of  its  own  ashes  upon 
the  ground,  to  afford  it  proper  nourishment. 

The  other  error  upon  that  page  (105)  is  a  dialectic  one,  since,  at  that 
place,  tlie  assumption  that  drugs  '*  increase "  in  efficacy  as  they  arc 
attenuated,  is  contested;  for  increase  or  decrease,  more  or  less,  etc., 
»  express  only  statements  of  a  proportion,  and  it  ought  first  to  be  deter- 
mined of  what  kind  of  a  proportion. 

It  must  often  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties  to  construe 
for  one's  self  the  ideas,  tlie  characteristics  of  objects,  and  to  bring  order 
into  them  by  the  aid  of  reason,  that  is,  with  that  faculty  of  reason 
which  discriminates  ideas  and  conclusions,  and  is  able  and  willing  to 
make  them  clear  to  one's  self. 

It  must  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  dependence  in  space  and  the  simultaneity  in  time,  as  it  is 
wont  to  occur  in  the  organic  movements. 

We  wish,  for  instimce,  to  eat,  for  the  sake  of  nourishment,  certainly 
an  every  day  occupation,  and  yet  a  very  reciprocal  process.  Thus,  for 
this  purpose,  the  means  of  subsistence  must  first  be  at  hand,  they 
must  be  put  into  the  mouth  and  chewed,  and  thereby  be  reduced. 
These  acts  follow  each  other,  as  cause  and  effect,  and  can  by  no  means 
ever  occur  in  an  inverted  order;  but  they  occur  at  the  same  time  with 
all  the  other  motions  of  the  organism,  on  account  of  which  it  is  that 
we  must  eat.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  chew,  there  is  thereby  given, 
within  that  succession,  a  manifold  reciprocal  causality  of  various 
motions.  By  chewing,  the  surface  of  the  morsel  is  increased  to  count- 
less superficies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  saliva  is  also  present,  with 
which  those  increased  superficies  come  in  contact;  at  the  same  time, 
moreover,  with  this  contact,  the  chemical  changes  which  are  thereby 
made  possible,  of  the  portions  chewed  and  the  saliva,  take  place ;  and 
the  smaller  the  fragments  of  the  morsel  are  made  by  chewing,  so  much 
more  saliva  will  and  can  be  used  for  this  chemical  action. 

Now  it  would  be  foolish  to  say :  the  more  I  eat^  the  more  I  am 
nourished^  or,  the  more  saliva  is  excreted^  the  greater  is  its  chemical 
cLction ;  for  every  plus  of  saliva  would  remain  utterly  without  effect 
upon  the  fragment  of  the  morsel,  with  which  only  so  much  sali>a  can 
come  in  contact  as  its  superficies,  by  which  it  may  be  taken  up,  per- 
mits; and  what  I  eat  more  than  I  can  digest,  subserves  no  longer  for 
nutrition. 
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We  see.  also,  Uie  foil)'  of  titose  assertions,  at  once,  as  soon  as  we  | 
briug  to  the  subject — saliva — that  of  the  morsel  chewed,  and,  to  the 
subject  of  food,  that  of  digestion,  without  which  apposition  those  asser- 
tions would  be  void  of  meanitig,  since  we  cati  only  form  an  opiniotl  I 
of  comparison  between  two  subjects  and  between  two  predicates  of  ' 
one  and  the  same  subject,  but  not  between  the  two  comparative  id-i^as,  ( 
"  more,"  tor  the  subject  saliva,  and  ''greater,"  for  the  predicate  of  die  J 
effect. 

Hence,  the  scheme  of  Liebig  is  utterly  erroneous,  according  to  1 
which,  to  one  single  subject,  two  ideas  of  proportion  are  given,  and  1 
one  might  say,  or  rather,  must  say,  under  penalty  of  stultilicatioii  of    ' 
his  comiTion  sense:  a  greater  quantity  of  saliva  produces  more  effect 
tiian  a  smaller.     That  may  be  true  in  one  case,  but  in  auoUier  is  just 
as  false,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  equivocal,  and  by  no  means  correct, 

But  this  fallacy,  from  mere  ideas  of  relation,  has  become  so  wide- 
spread and  stereotyped  tliat  even  learned  men  think  that  they  may    ■ 
use  it  without  fuar,  as  a  lever  wherewith  to  unhorse  this  offensive 
Homtcopathy. 

It  indeed  requires  an  immense  patience  to  read  such  insolence  as 
that  of  Liebig,  Virchow,  Wimderlich,  etc.,  without  meeting  them  with 
a  like  overstepping  of  tlie  bounds  of  good  manners.  Nothing  but  the 
consciousness  of  superiority,  could  content  one  with  saying  nothing 
farther  than  to  establish  the  facts,  in  order  to  be  able  to  demand  that,  to 
each  separate  assertion,  the  proof  must  be  furnished,  all  the  more  defin- 
itely, if  by  it,  an  insult  has  been  expressed;  otlieiwise  it  would  look  as 
much  tike  a  calumny  as  two  hairs  resemble  each  other. 


-M- 


To  speak  of  the  ig'norance  of  the  Dii  inlnomm  gentium  tx\  it  still  , 
blooms  out  against  Homceopathy,  in  the  Gartenlaube,  in  Romberg's  j 
Wissenschaflen  des  19  Jahrlmnderfa,  and  elsewhere,  this  we  may  J 
decline  on  very  respectable  grounds. 

But  what  would  Liebig  say  if  a  learned  man  should  appear,  and, 
without  having  himself  made  any  ohsen-ation.  or  any  experiment  upon 
the  relation  of  plants,  in  their  reciprocal  action  with  the  outer  world, 
should  have  more  than  the  audacity  to  tleclare  that  all  which  Liebig 
had  established,  by  his  experiments  and  observations  concerning  the 
laws  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  vegetable  organism,  contradicted  , 
sou/iii  human  reason^  since,  according  to  the  law  of  quantity,  or  quan- 
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titativc  causality,  a  less  quantity  of  common  salt  could  not  produce 
more  effect  than  a  greater?  Liebig  would  seize  his  head  with  both 
hands,  to  assure  himself  whether  he  still  lived,  a  thinking  man  amongst 
his  fellows,  amongst  learned  men,  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  fool- 
hardy blunders;  but  beyond  such  counter-assertions  and  his  experi- 
ments, he  would  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  such  an  adversary,  who,  on 
his  part,  would  stand  firmly,  neither  to  believe  the  one  nor  to  imitate 
the  other  as  directed.  Not  till  Liebig  could  charge  him  widi  making 
a  one-sided  assertion,  arising  from  the  category  of  quantity,  in  which 
the  laws  of  quality,  relation  and  modality,  were  forgotten,  could  he 
give  his  adversary  a  decisive  blow.  But  these  laws  are  unknown  to 
Liebig  himself,  and  therefore,  HomcEopathy  finds  itself  in  the  position 
to  him  and  his  consorts,  in  which  Liebig  would  find  himself  in  relation 
to  such  an  adversary. 

But  what  would  Liebig  do,  if  those  who  accidentally  had  the  power, 
should  order  that  the  ground  sJwuld  never  he  tilled  according  to  Liebig s 
views^  though  tliey  had  never  subjected  these  views  to  any  experiment, 
in  conformity  to  natural  laws^  in  order  that  they  might  understand 
and  comprehend  them,  but  should  characterize  them  as  a  swindle  and 
quackery,  not  to  say  anything  of  other  friendly  epithets  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  I  leave  to  the  reader,  and  only  remind 
him  that  Homoeopathy,  as  is  well  known,  enjoys  this  very  same  para- 
doxical position,  in  many  lands,  and  that  this  position  is  caused  by 
nothing  but  the  irremediable  prevalence  of  the  errors  set  forth  here 
and  in  previous  paragraphs,  of  "  learned  men^^  who  do  not  think  for 
themselves. 

It  would  need  a  work  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  not  a 
small  one,  to  set  forth  all  the  logical^  physiological,  pathological  and 
therapeutical  errors,  which  are  found  in  these  Chemical  Letters.  To 
assume  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, requires  much  more  comprehensive  knowledge  than  the  author 
of  these  letters  possesses,  and,  judging  by  his  antecedents,  more  than 
he  ever  can  possess. 

What,  now,  shall  we  think  of  the  words  of  Virchow :  "  But  the 
belief  is  utterly  nonsensical,  that,  a  less  quantity  of  a  given  substance 
will  effect  more  than  a  great  quantity  of  the  same  substance  "  ?  The 
Professor  has  thus  never  yet  got  so  far  with  his  studies  and  experiments 
as  to  discriminate  between  the  massive  state  of  a  remedy  and  its  free 
stite.  The  law  of  causality,  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  he  seeks  to 
impose  upon  the  organism;  he  fancies,  even,  that  he  possesses  the 
prerogative  to  be  allowed  to  give  proofs  arid  counter-proofs,  with  ideas 
dependent  upon  relation,  and  errs  thus  in  a  three-fold  manner  regarding 


Jie  laws  of  nature  and  of  tiiought.     Where,  no\v,  lies  Uic  nimscnse,  1 
II  him  or  in  the  facts?     And  ^vho  was  tlie  author  of  thi^  nonst 
\Vho  did  not  understand  tlie  facts  ? 

His  treali.'^s  entitled  "  die  EinhcUsbeslrebungeu  in  der  loisstmsciafl- 
lichen  Medicin"  contain  the  above  passf^;e,  and  present  nothing 
which  looks  like  scicntiiic  medicine,  for  their  substance  is  directeii 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  consequently  they  are  not  scietitiiic,  and 
instead  of  aiming  to  attain  a  unity  among  physicians,  he  has  not  only 
ahown  himself  utterly  incapable  of  this,  but  ho  scL'ks  for  the  means  oif  I 
making  still  wider,  this  dishonorable  separation. 

When  experts  encounter  each  other  with  such  relative  ideas  * 
increase,  ticcre:ise,  little,  much,  like,  opposite,  priuiary  etl'ect,  st^ndniy  I 
efllct,  and  really,  and  truly  in  all  earnest  think  tiiat  tliey  have  eslab-  j 
lished  intelligible  opinions  as  binding  upon  all  parties;  when  they  have  1 
strayed  so  very  much  fi-om  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  thought,  that,  1 
instead  of  allowing  to  eveiy  body,  every  celt,  every  organism  its  specific  ] 
properties,  causalities  and  reciprocal  actions,  and  investigating  them,  J 
they  attribute  to  them,  (which  of  course  is  done  with  much  less  trouble,)  J 
invisible  forces  and  such  as  are  inaccesMble  to  experiment  and  observe-  I 
lion,  such  as  chemical  forces,  catalytic  forces,  vital  forces  and,  still  1 
added  to  this,  viUil  forces  of  a  higher  and  lower  kind,  without  beins  1 
able  to  declare  even  from  what  idea  of  subject  or  preilicatc  they  must  I 
be  deduced:  in  such  a  case,  it  is  no  wonder  if  laymen  albo  arc  hereby  j 
deceived,  for  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  one  Ihix  on  the  ear  hurts  Ic 
than  three,  and  less  intelligible  tiiat  well-grounded  advice,  or  even  ft  I 
kind  look  only,  might  have  often  accomplished  far  more;  nor  any  woeh  I 
derif  prohibitions  can  be  obtained  against  a  science,  which,  above  every  1 
other,  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  for  the  entire  humanity;  a  bless-  A 
ing  which,  in  consequence  of  such  enors,  can  at  present,  unhappily, be  d 
bestowed  only  on  a  few. 


§•  ns- 

According  to  Liebig,  besides  the  vital  force,  which  is  unintelli< 
to  Homceopathy,  there  are  also  several  other  forces. 

Liebig  himself,  regarding  the  origin  of  his  assumptions,  presents  u»  J 
nothing  that  bears  the  character  of  a  proof.  True,  we  read  in 
Chemical  Letters,  p.  25,  Vol.  L:  "If  we  discriminate  between  tlw  J 
elTects  which  belong  to  Chemical  force,  and  those  which  belong  I 
to  the  vital  force,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  way  to  gain  an  insight  into  1 
the  nature  of  the  latter.  Chemistry  never  will  be  able  to  produce  an  J 
eye,  a  hair,  a  leaf.     But  we  know  certainly  that  the  origin  of  Hydro-  ] 
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cyanic  acid  and  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  bitter  almond,  of  mus- 
tard oil  and  sinapin  in  mustard,  of  sugar  in  sprouting  seeds,  is  the 
result  of  chemical  decomposition ;.  we  see  that  the  stomach  of  a  dead 
calf,  with  the  help  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  acts  upon  meat  and 
coagulated  albumen,  just  as  the  living;  that  both  became  soluble,  /.  ^., 
digested.  All  this  justifies  the  conclusion  that,  upon  the  road  of 
scientific  inquiry,  we  shall  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  changes 
which  nutritive  substances  undergo  in  the  organism,  as  well  as  into 
the  effect  of  drugs." 

Do  we  know  now  what  is  vital  force  and  what  is  chemical  force  .^ 
We  learn,  in  fact,  just  as  little  about  it  by  reading  through  the  previous 
twenty-four  pages  as  in  the  subsequent.  Or  does  Liebig  think  that  an 
eye,  a  hair,  a  leaf  can  exist  without  a  vital  chemistry  [Cliemismusj,  and 
are  chemistry  and  chemical  force  one  and  the  same  thing?  Should  he 
but  know  the  laws  of  diosmosis  and  specification,  then  all  this  would  be 
clear  to  him,  and  the  assumption  of  such  forces  would  be  superfluous. 

Perhaps  we  shall  gain  some  information  upon  tliese  questions,  if  we 
inquire  what  Liebig  means  by  force^  in  general. 

In  Vol.  I.  page  33,  we  read :  "  The  natural  philosopher  of  to-day 
explains^  by  searching  for,  the  causes  which  have  precetled  the  phe- 
nomenon; the  causes  perceptible  to  the  senses  he  calls  conditwfis;  the 
causes  which  he  can  no  longer  perceive  by  the  senses,  he  callsybrr^^." 

Accordingly,  the  miasmata  which  are  no  longer  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  are  not  substiuices,  but  forces!.^ 

Or,  if  the  vapors  of  Mercury,  which  no  longer  can  be  perceived  by 
the  senses,  produce  salivation,  then  Liebig,  notwithstanding  this  his 
definition,  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  if  he  would  express  himself  correctly, 
tliatone  of  the  forces  of  the  quicksilver,  in  combination  with  the 
organism,  had  produced  this;  for  to  all  other  forces  of  quicksilver, 
with  other  combinations,  this  predicate  —  to  produce  salivation  — does 
not  belong. 

How,  even  for  this  simple  case,  could  the  difference  between  that 
effected  by  the  vital  force  and  that  by  the  chemical  force  be  estiiblished  ? 
Where  is  the  rule,  the  law,  for  this?  In  Liebig,  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  to  be  found. 

This  confusion,  however,  may  be  dispelled  very  easily.  Liebig,  for 
instance,  does  not  know  that  he,  with  the  ideas  advanced  and  main- 
tained by  him  — such  as  chemical  force,  etc. — gives  us  nothing  but  mere 
predicates  which  lack  objects,  which  consequently  contain  no  proposi- 
tion, by  which  hence  nothing  is  stated,  still  less  is  anything  demon- 
strated, or  am  be  explained.  The  predicate  "  chemical,"  for  example, 
and  the  predicate  "  force,"  can  apply  to  an  infinite  number  of  objects, 
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while  tlicsc  prcdiaitea  in  aiiJ  by  themselves,  or  united,  are  and  remain, 
mere  empty  places,  which  may  be  filled  with  all  possible  imaginations, 
as  long  as  no  realities  or  objects,  as  in  the  example  above,  quicksilver 
and  organism,  are  joined  with  them. 

To  explain  salivation,  the  natural  philosopher  of  t!ie  present  day, 
according  to  Liebig,  Vol,  I,  p.  ji,necd  oniy  ask:  "  what  precedes  this 
phenomeiton;  tttkat  follovis  ilf"     And  if  the  taking  of  quicksilver 
into  the  oi^anism  precedes  it,  and  the  falling  out  of  the  hair  and  teeth   , 
follow  it,  tliat  may  be,  to  a  chemist,  a  sufficiunt  and  brilliant  explai 
tion,  but  for  the  natural  philosopher,  for  the  therapeutist,  as  liomteo- 
pathy  desires  him  to  he,  this  poverty  in  knowledge  would  never  be  | 
sufficient. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  now  apparent  why  those  whom  Liebig,  in 
the  year  1S59,  qualified  as  natural  philosophei-s  of  the  present  day, 
hold  as  incomprehensible,  not  only  the  facts  adduced  at  the  l>eginning 
of  the  previous  paragraph,  but  also  many  other  things  in  Homceopath)', 
and  hence  that,  according  to  |.  4,  all  this  appears  even  impossible  to 
them. 

It  comes  essentially  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  combat,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  of\cn  as  possible,  another  fundamental 
error  of  Liebig  and  his  natural  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  uni- 
versally hurtful  to  every  progress  in  natural  sciences,  that,  namely, 
which  would  derive  the  explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  simply 
and  solely,  as  we  have  just  seen,  froiii  the  causal  law. 

If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  process  occurring  on  the  introduction 
of  oxygen  into  the  organism,  tlien  colemporaneoHsly,  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  oxygen,  by  the  porous  and  elastic  blood-cells — which 
attraction  witliout  synchronous  condensation  woulil  be  impossible, 
according  to  natural  law — the  equivalent  of  simultaneously  produced 
heat  belonging  to  this  motion  will  also  manifest  itself,  in  accordance 
with  natural  law,  at  the  same  time,  i.  c,  as  the  equivalent  of  expansion, 
etc,  and  thai,  indeed,  not  according  to  the  law  of  causality,  but  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  equality  of  the  action  and  counter-action  immedi- 
ately, just  as,  mediately,  in  Dobereiner's  "  Zundmaschine,"  the  hydrogen 
is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  ignition,  but  chiefiy  the  platina  sponge, 
l>ecause  it  condenses  the  gas. 

That  this  actually  takes  place,  on  the  reception  of  Oxygen  by  the 
blood,  Physiology  has  already  experimentally  demonstrated,  having 
found  diat  the  blood-cells  attract  Oxygen  with  the  greatest  energy, 
unite  with  it,  condense  and  excite  it;  but  these  functions  also  have 
thdr  limits,  for,  even  with  a  temperature  of  45'  C.  (113'  F.)  the 
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blood-cells  lose  their  property  of  becoming  bright  red  under  the  action 
of  Oxygen. 

Hence,  the  organism  possesses,  in  the  blood-cells,  independent  regu- 
lators for  die  influence  of  Oxygen  upon  itself,  consequently,  also,  upon 
its  process  of  respiration.  For  it  is  shown  by  experiment  that,  for 
example,  where  the  atmosphere  contains  the  same  amount  of  Oxygen, 
hence  independently  of  it,  the  influence  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  various  times  through  the 
year,  directly  increases  and  again  diminishes  the  development  of  Car- 
bonic acid  within  the  organism^ and  within  the  blood  also.  Thus,  "the 
kidneys  and  the  rectum  *'  are  not  "  the  only  regulators  of  the  process 
of  respiration,"  as  Liebig  will  have  it,  p.  i8.  Vol.  11.  They  are  so  at 
the  same  time  with  all  the  other  regulators  of  the  exchange  of  matter, 
and  one  cannot  ask,  according  to  the  causal  law,  what  has  preceded 
the  one  or  the  other ^  and  wJiat  has  followed?  Only  in  the  reception 
and  giving  oflf  of  matter,  can  we  observe  a  succession  within  this  same 
space  of  time ;  but  the  phenomena  of  co-existence  of  cause  and  effect, 
within  a  completed  whole,  could  never  be  explained  according  to  Liebig. 
And  if  I  add  to  this,  that  Schonbein  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the  effect  of 
the  blood-cells  upon  Oxygen  to  their  containing  iron,  then  the  question 
arises  again :  which  of  all  these  movements  is  subordinate  to  a  chemi- 
cal, which  to  a  physical,  which  to  a  vital,  force,  not  to  confound  this 
with  a  "  living  force  "  in  mechanics,  and  this  without  ever  discovering 
an  answer  thereto,  according  to  natural  laws. 

By  the  way,  to  this  view  of  Schonbein,  Scherer  remarks :  '•  But 
this,  in  view  of  the  small  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  the  blood-cells 
must  be,  horribile  dictu^  a  Homoeopathic  effect."  Yet  this  view  —  of 
course,  one  must  only  not  forget  in  tiiis  connection  the  contempor- 
aneous effect  of  the  cell  membrane — is  already  verified  by  many  experi- 
ments. Hence,  it  looks  every  way  probable  that  Physiology,  led  by 
its  own  experiments,  in  a  little  while  will  stumble  upon  the  laws  of 
Homoeopathy — as  Chemistry  has  already  done  blindly — upon  the 
laws  of  this  very  Homoeopathy  which,  according  to  the  conviction  of 
its  adversaries,  (§.  3,)  is  either  deceived  or  deceiving. 

§•  236. 

On  page  7,  vol.  II.,  we  read :  "  Tlie  reciprocal  action  of  the  con* 
stitucnt  parts  of  food  and  of  the  Oxygen^  distributed  in  the  body  by 
the  circulation  of  the  bloody  is  the  source  of  animal  heat,**  However, 
we  should  delude  ourselves  by  believing  that,  on  account  of  this  pass- 
age, we  might  suppose  that  Liebig  was  acquainted  with  the  law  of 


(^mltry  iif  action  and  counter-action;  on  the  contrary,  with  that  sea- 
tencc,  Li<rbig  only  intends  to  express  the  quantitative  causal  reciprocal 
relation  !x,'twcen  the  supply  by  food  and  the  loss  proportioned  thereto, 
tliruuj^h  the'  influence  of  die  Oxygen,  that  is,  the  dependence  of  one 
upon  tile  other. 

This,  howfviT,  is  false!  for,  according  to  the  law  of  the  equali^ 
of  action  and  counter-action,  that  source  of  animal  lieat  presents  us 
with  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  organic  production  of  heat, 
^vhile  the  others  are  grounded  tn  the  Jiinciiotu  according  to  tile  law 
of  the  specification  of  the  organism.  Thus,  for  example,  the  quantity 
of  substances  which  goes  over  from  the  chyme  into  die  diyle  and  the 
blood,  and  is  taken  up  for  purposes  of  nutrition,  is  exelnsh^y 
dependent  upon  the  superficial  extent  of  die  absorbent  surface  of  ihc 
epidermis  and  of  tlie  lungs,  and  of  die  degree  of  mmsture  of  the  air; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  etjuivalent  of  heat,  which  is  produced  by 
this  mechanical  labor,  is  again  independent  of  the  influence  of  oxygen, 
just  as  much  so  as  the  sources  of  heat  arc,  which  spring  from  the 
other  organic  momenta  of  adhesion  and  fiicdon,  proiluced  by  the 
movements  within  the  vessels,  by  those  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  etc, 
leaving  further  ones  out  of  considcradon. 

How  could  we  otherwise  connect  and  correct  Liebig's  assertion,  p. 
8,  VoL  II.,  "  the  higher  temperature  of  the  animal  body,  or  if  it  is 
preferred,  the  throiuing  off  of  heat  is  mainly.,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  result  of  a  combustion  of  combustible  substances  with 
oxygen,"  with,  and  by,  thHt  on  page  joS,  Vol.  I.,  where  Licbig  him- 
self says,  on  the  other  hand,  "  motion  is  the  cause  of  heal "  f 

Or  docs  Liebig  think  that  the  fundamentil  laws  of  motion,  without 
the  organism,  do  not  also  hold  good  for  motion  witliin  the  organism? 

Only  when  we  recognize  one  body  as  the  cause  of  change  in  another, 
do  we,  in  general,  call  the  ground  of  its  action  or  activity,  force.  But 
Liebig  always  permits  this  causal- predicate  '  force '  to  appear  as  doing 
something,  for  example  in  p.  306,  Vol.  I,,  where  he  says  "a  force 
operates  by  pressure  and  attraction."  Another  lapsus  ingenii  happens 
to  him  regarding  the  molecular  object  "  heat,"  as  we  may  read,  fijr 
example,  p.  3i8,  Vol.  I.,  "heat"  which  elevates  and  raises  the  tem- 
perature, does  not  press  and  drav/,  but  "  warms." 

Thus  warmth  warms!  Licbig  teaches  us,  as  sound  sounds,  and 
wood  is  wooden  I  Though  we  can  paiilon  anything  in  Liebig,  since 
we  estimate  his  services  very  highly,  yet  we  must  call  his  attention  to 
such  pitiable  tautologies,  used  by  -way  of  explanation ;  since  it  is  he  who 
speaks  so  violenUy  regarding  the  errors  which  exists  in  Homoxjpathy, 
tlie  ilemonstr.Uion  of  which    be   has  yet  to   furnish;    for,  the   vast 
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majority  of  learned  men  of  dependent  thought,  still  look  to  him  as  to 
an  oracle,  ready  to  lend  his  assertions  unlimited  cre<lit. 

If,  finally,  heat  does  not  draw  or  press,  how  could  it  —  in  the  very 
example  adduced  by  Liebig  himself,  p.  212,  Vol.  I. —  by  means  of 
the  equivalents  of  mechanical  labor  of  those  iron  bars,  (which  equiv- 
alents were  due  to  the  various  degrees  of  heat,)  have  been  able  to 
restore  the  cracked  and  sunken-in  arches  of  the  Conservatoire  des  arts 
et  metiers  in  Paris? 

Truly  a  docbnne  which,  like  Homoeopathy,  regards  explanations 
only  which  conform  to  natural  laws,  can  find  no  recognition  there^ 
where  the  most  prominent  teachers,  so  very  much  misunderstand  the 
existing  laws  of  Nature,  that  they  are  obliged  to  explain  natural  phe- 
nomena according  to  their  own  subjective  opinions. 

In  view  of  the  chaotic  confusion  of  ideas  which  has  arisen  there- 
from, it  might  be  advisable yt?r  each  writer  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  ideas  used  by  him,  and  when  I  speak  of  error^  in  opposition  to 
truth,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  natural  sciences,  error  is  alwavs  at 
home  there,  where  the  invisible  fundamental  truths^  where  the  direct 
perception  of  causah'ty,  of  power  of  resistance,  of  the  constancy  of 
masses  and  forces,  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  the  categories 
of  quantity,  quality,  relation  and  modality,  and  all  belonging  thereto, 
are  left  out  of  consideration.  JBrror^  hence,  does  not  proceed  from 
the  relation  of  our  perceptions  to  the  objects,  but  from  the  relation  of 
ihc  judgment  to  the  direct  perceptions,  hcwcG^  from  an  understandings 
which  is  incapable  of  forming  objective  conclusions  from  phenomena. 
Hence,  everything  is  false  that  cannot  be  afliirmed  or  explained  from 
our  direct  perceptions,  or  which  entirely  contradicts  them.  Deeper, 
however,  than  error  lies  ignorance^  which  often  announces  itself  thus, 
that  it  seeks  to  explain  natural  phenomena,  which  come  under  the 
law  of  the  equality  of  action  and  counteraction,  by  the  causal  law, 
and  vice  versa. 

Hence,  all  attempts  to  make  natural  sciences.  Therapeutics  in- 
cluded, subordinate  to  chemistry  (chefnicifiren)^  arc  in  vain,  and 
sooner  or  later  must  come  to  naught.  They  can,  upon  the  whole,  be 
undertaken  from  one  stand-point  only,  from  that  which  estimates  the 
logical  instrument  of  induction  the  highest,  as  is  clearly  the  case  with 
Liebig,  who,  however,  never  succeeded  yet  in  attaining  his  end 
While  induction,  exposed  as  it  is  to  doubt,  holds,  in  the  eyes  of  Ilom 
ODopathy,  a  subordinate  position  in  deduction,  g.  90,  Homoeopathy  risef 
to  the  level  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  laws,  from  which 
Liebig,  Virchow,  Wundcrlich,  and  their  fellows,  are  yet  far  distant, 
but  which,  on  that  account,  can  be  just  as  little  understood  by  them  as 
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any  other  discovery  of  Homneopatliy.  Tlius,  under  no  condition,  can 
the  cflusul  law,  in  its  relation  to  cause  and  effect,  comprise  the  whole 
truth  and  offer  full  protection  against  error;  but  U  would  be  absurd  to 
take  ihe  opinion  of  an  authority,  even  tile  highest,  for  a  criterion  of 
tlie  truth,  and  these  few  examples  of  the  logic  and  dialectics  of  Liebig 
will  suffice  for  a  proof  that  Liebig's  authority  can  not  affect  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  I  Iom<Eop.ithic  dose.  Therapeutics  according  to  natural 
laws^  is  emancipation  from  autltority  and  tradition! 


%■  237- 

In  the  great  East,  in  Austria  and  Russia,  no  one  has  any  fault  to  find 
with  Honiceopathy ;  tliere,  it  is  fully  rccogniicd  that,  among  all  classes 
of  society,  the  physician  alone  can  draw  the  greatest  profit  for  himself 
individually,  only  from  the  best  possible  and  most  successful  treatment 
of  his  fellow  beings;  while  all  others,  it  is  true,  are  also  in  die  service 
of  society,  but  more  for  the  sake  of  gain  and  less  for  the  benefit  rf 
their  fellows.  The  West,  however,  England  for  instance,  delights  in 
persecution,  on  grounds  already  repeatedly  set  forth.  But  in  France, 
of  late,  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place.  However,  where  w« 
find  a  large  part  of  the  population  trusting  in  Homoeopathy  alone,  and, 
on  this  account,  Homceopathy  must  be  tolerated,  there  physicians  are 
forbidden  the  right  to  dispense  their  own  medicines.  But  then,  whxt 
control  would  remain  to  the  government  over  the  preparation  of  sudi 
drugs  as  are  beyond  tlie  reach  of  chemical  tests,  if  it  were  not  permitted 
to  every  physician  to  detect  tlic  cause  of  negative  results  at  the  bed-side, 
by  the  exhibition  of  remedies  prepared  by  himself. 


these  negative  results 
remedy  ?     From  thi 
tures,  triturations  and 
as  in  America,  and  all  p: 
strictly  observed  quantit 


inly  lie  in  the  improper  preparation  of  die  I 
:r  of  preparation  of  these  HointBopathic  tino- 
iverywhere  alike,  in  Europe  as  well 
a  of  the  world,  according  to  the  prescribed  and 
;s  and  qualities;  furthermore,  from  the  treat- 
ment at  the  bed-side,  stricdy  according  to  natural  laws,  any  ^tlure  of 
success  must  chiefly  lie  in  the  manner  in  which  the  drugs  are  prepared, 
whether  it  be  produced  by  carelessness  in  the  preparation,  or  by  e^iterual 
injurious  influences,  to  which,  for  instance,  strong  odors  belong;  these, 
as  no  Physicist  will  dispute,  may  make  all  attenuations  useless  and 
ineSicicnt,  From  these  grounds  based  upon  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, an  Allopathic  drug  store  can  never  be  kept  in  the  same  place  with 
a  Homffiopathic,  nor  can  the  Allopntliic  druggist  ever  dispense  remedies 
in  die  Homowpathic  store,  since  strong  odors,  diose  like  Camphor 
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especially,  cling  so  closely  to  their  hands  and  clotlies,  that  they  can 
never  be  removed  rapidly  enough. 

Science  has  nothing  to  command,  only  to  explain.  Since  the 
impossibility  has  been  seen  of  shaking  the  inner  truth  of  Homoeo- 
pathy and  its  impregnable  pillars  based  upon  natural  laws,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  injure  it  maliciously  from  without.  Where  it  could 
not  be  forbidden  at  once,  without  causing  much  noise,  it  has  been 
arranged,  as  experience  teaches,  not  only  to  establish  badly  managed 
Homoeopathic  pharmacies,  which,  witliout  the  full  control  of  Homoeo- 
pathic physicians  arc  of  no  use,  and  hence  might  as  well  not  be,  or  the 
assistants  of  Allopathic  pharmacies  were  allowed  to  come  into 
Homoeopathic  pharmacies,  which  thus  makes  it  actually  impossible 
for  one  to  get  Homoeopathic  attenuations  from  them. 

Against  such  a  procedure,  as  against  one  which  destroys  its  very 
aim,  Science  must  always  and  everywhere  protest  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  advisable  to  issue,  without  reservd,  a  general  edict  against  the 
practice  of  this  method  of  cure;  but  surely  this  would  prove  to  be 
of  but  short  advantage,  for  natural  laws  cannot  be  permanently 
repressed,  because  they  belong  to  the  community  at  large,  and  remain 
common  property. 

§.  238. 

Now  because  Homcfcopathy  is  in  every  respect  an  incomprehensible 
subject  to  its  opponents,  these  opponents  shall  be  set  right,  and  that  by 
an  English  writer.  John  Stuart  Mill  expresses  himself  rightly,  and  in 
an  annihilating  manner,  in  his  System  of  Inductive  Logic  (p.  461), 
with  regard  to  such  errors,  arising  from  lack  of  comprehension,  by 
the  following  example : 

"  It  is  inconceivable,"  said  Newton  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  '^  that  inanimate  brute  matter  should,  without  the  mediation 
of  something  else,  which  is  not  material,  operate  upon  and  affect  other 
matter  witJiout  mutual  contact.  That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inhe- 
rent, and  essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  on  another,  at 
a  distance,  through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  anything  else, 
by  and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from 
one  to  another,  is,  to  me,  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man, 
who,  in  philosophiail  matters,  has  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking, 
can  ever  fall  into  it." 

This  passage^  written  in  big  letters^  s/iould  be  hung  up  in  the 
study  of,  every  man  of  science,  who  is  ever  tempted  to  pronounce  a 
fact  impossible^  because  it  appears  to  him  inconceivable,     Iji  our  own 


ly,  one  would    be  more   inclined,  though  witli  equal  injustice, 
reverse  the  concluding  remark,  and  consider  the  seeing  any  absunliq^i 
at  all,  in  »  thing  so  i^imple  and  natural,  to  be  what  really  marks  ibt 
absence  of  '*  a  competent  facul^  of  thinking."  ' 

"Gravitation,  without  an  inlerlying  medium,  may  be  incompreheo* 
sible  in  itself,  but  even  if  one  assumes  it  to  be  incomprehensible,  yet 
Uiis  may  be  a  lin>itation  of  our  own  minds,  without  being  a  limitattoif- 
of  nature." 

This  reproach  applies  not  only  to  AUopathists,  to  whom  the  efficacy 
of  all  attenuations  appears  inconceivable,  but  also  to  many  Hoitkeo-'^ 
pathists,  to  whom  the  efficacy  of  high  potencies  sounds  like  a  Inble. 

But  the  contents  of  this  work  will  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  botb 
parties  are  wrong :  and  if  we  consider  that  to  them  also  the  well-bcin^; 
of  man  is  entrusted,  that  hence  tlie y  should  know  all  the  means  which 
can  help  the  patient  towards  health  again,  then  every  a  priori  depr»^ 
ciation  of  the  pnictical  eitpcricnce  of  others,  exposes  one  to  thfr 
reproach  of  the  most  revolting  want  of  conscience.  This  heathenish 
want  of  conscience  every  physician  stiinds  accused  of  who  has  not 
studied  and  properly  applied  the  whole  of  Homceopathy,  for  to  tint 
inexcusable  want  of  conscience,  thousands  of  human  lives  fall  victim* 
every  day,  and  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  surrounds 
this  want  of  conscience  with  the  nimbus  of  its  authority  even,  cannot 
too  soon  and  too  openly  recant  its  gross  error,     g.  236. 

§■  »39- 

We  have  now  just  arrived  at  that  point  where  we  may  say  that  ths 
dose  musi  be  left  to  each  one  for  himself^  because,  ist.  The  ineffective- 
ness, even  of  the  smallest  dose,  cannot  be  atHrmed  In  accordance  witK 
natural  law,  so  long  as  it  has  not  been  determineil  by  analysis  of  the 
infinite,  for  each  separate  substance,  in  what  proportions  the  capability 
of  contraction  -within,  and  in  connection  vjith,  the  fluid  suspending  its 
molecules,  decreases  under  increasing  quantities,  and,  in  what  quanti- 
ties thereof,  the  molecules  of  the  body  experimented  witli,  are  so  far 
apart  that  no  influence  upon  tlie  human  organism  is  any  longer  appa- 
rent and.  Bi.'cause,  till  this  task  has  been  perfecdy  accomplished,  for 
every  substmcc.  to  be  used  as  a  remedy,  it  must  be  left  to  e\-eiy 
physician  to  operate  with  those  quantities  which  he,  by  his  own 
individual  jrift  of  observation  deems  usefid  for  his  object,  since  the  art 
of  observati'jn  forins  the  only  instrument  of  the  physician  which  pre- 
sents him  with  a  differential  diagnosis,  showing,  whether  a  symptom 
belongs  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  to  his  remedy,  ((. 


.  e.,  remedy    J 
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given  by  him).  The  dose  for  each  separate  case  is,  at  the  present,  to 
be  found  empirically.  But  no  empiricism  alone  satisfies  science;  it 
must  have  the  natural  law  qlso,  else  there  is  no  rest  For  these  cases, 
the  differential  calculus  discovers  the  law  of  the  efficiency  of  every 
force,  of  every  substance  in  the  state  of  its  molecules  freed  by  atten- 
uation, consequently  it  discovers  also  the  cause.  Here  mathematical 
language  and  investigation  are  quite  in  place,  and  not  in  order  to 
cover  up  an  unexplained  fact  by  a  mathematical  formula,  as  medical 
Physics  has  sought  to  do  for  cases  which  have  to  be  made  approach- 
able yet  to  mathematics  by  experiment  and  observation.  Here  the 
secret  of  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  of  every  degree  of 
attenuation  is  exhibited  in  the  nicest  manner.  As  long  as  this  is  not 
yet  accomplished,  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  assertion  of  a  phy- 
sician that  he  has  observed  the  reaction  of  the  organism  under  the  use 
of  a  substance  in  the  ist,  loth,  looth  or  500th  attenuation,  for  he  has 
had  experience  thereof.  This  must  be  taken  as  a  self-substantiated 
fact,  till,  by  experiment,  according  to  Jolly's  process,  observation 
according  to  natural  law,  or  mathematics,  has  proved  its  correctness, 
and  all  otherwise  idle  strife  about  the  question  is  hence  discreditable 
for  men  of  science  and  intellect  Subjects  of  mutual  instruction, 
surely,  should  not,  in  our  days,  which  claim  to  be  so  enlightened, 
aegenerate  into  matters  of  strife. 

The  assertion  that  he  must  be  called  the  best,  i,  ^.,  the  most  prac- 
ticed observer,  who  accomplishes  the  most  at  the  sick-bed,  with  the 
least,  must,  after  what  has  been  already  said,  be  indisputable. 

If  a  physician  of  the  physiological  school  had  ever  considered,  that  he 
could  not  change  the  movements  which  are  produced  by  a  morbid  cause 
in  the  organism,  as  regards  their  weight,  and  could  meet  with  nothing 
but  qualitative  equivalents^  tiien  he  would  long  ago  have  arrived  at  some 
general  laws  of  dose.  That,  however,  runs  counter  to  the  usual  mental 
association,  an  association  which- has  been  brought  about  by  chemistry. 
Notwithstinding  this,  daily  exp>erience  teaches  him  that  most  causes  of 
disease  arise  from  imponderable  substances.  Or,  has  any  chemist  ever 
weighed  the  needful  quantum  of  injurious  atmospheric  air  which  must 
be  inhaled  before  cholerine  is  produced,  or  that  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cholera  or  typhus  recurrens;  or  how  much  air  of  a  marsh, 
before  intermittent  fever  is  produced  ?  etc.,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  wc 
know  all  these  morbid  causes  only  as  imponderable  qualities.  Since, 
however,  these  qualities  may  produce  powerful  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  even  destroy  life,  it  is  thought  that  such  lusty  goblins  can  only  be 
driven  out  by  large  quantities,  which,  probably,  approximate  to  the 
weight  of  the  usual  quantity  of  food.  The  majority  of  physicians 
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have  drawn,  and  still  draw,  contlusions  regarding  the  quantity  aS  ihc   , 
mtffbid  matter  from  tlie  exlemioH  and  iitieasity  of  its  results  upon  the   | 
orgajiism,  thas  coHcluding  front  the  qualilative  results  to  tie  quatUity   i 
of  the  cause.     Since,  now,  a  conclusion  from  the  quality  of  a  nstilt, 
to  the  quantity  of  the  cause,  is  not  allowable,  nay,  even  absurd;  so  all 
traditional  doses  rest  upon  very  obvious  follades,  and,  at  least,  are  | 
justilicd  bv  nothing.     Some  seem  to  diink  that,  if  a  man  can  lose  the 
greatest  thing  he  has,  his  Ufe,  by  morbid  causes,  then  the  quantity  of 
these  causes  must  be  as  great  as  a  man,  if  not  greater,  and  hence,  in 
the  least  po^ible  time,  subsLinces  are  gradually  introduced  into  the 
system  which,  when  added  together,  in  case  of  a  single  disease,  reach 
the  most  inconceivable  quantity. 


g.  240. 

If  this  were  not  right,  an  adherent  of  the  physiological  school  might 
reply,  how  did  it  ever  happen  that  so  many  diseases,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  great  quantities  as  are  found  in  his  prescriptions,  vrere    ' 
cured  ? 

Without  regarding  the  inductive  false  conclu^on  of  fast  Uoc  ^go    , 
propter  hoe  lurking  here,  and  admitting  that  such  cures  do  sometimes    I 
really  h.ippen;  disregarding,  also,  the  injurious  contingent  symptoms 
which  must  necessarily  arise  from  such  treatment,  as  wc  shall  sec  an 
in  these  cases  it  may  be  deductively  demonstrated,  at  any  time,  that  | 
tlien  a  specific  was  accidentally  used,  and  an  involnnlary  Homaiopalkie  I 
treatment  took  place.     Thus,  in  all  cases  where,  in  spite  of  large  Alio-   ] 
p.ithic  doses,  a  Homceopathic  cure  occurred  without  injurious  secumUry  | 
effects,  the  hurtful  over-plus  was  rendcreil  harmless  by  the  secretions   I 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  carried  off;  or,  whenever  the  solution 
was  thicker  than  water,  only  so  much  of  it  passctl  through  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  as  exactly  sufficwi  for  lliis  result. 

Surely  it  has  often  been  observc<l,  in  every  clinic  of  this  school,  that  I 
a  convalescent,  Iving  near  a  patient  treated  by  mercurial  inunctions,  \ 
became  salivated,  without  ever  having  taken  quicksilver  internally  or 
externally.  Such  a  thing  is  noticed  with  indifference,  as  a  curio^ty; 
no  one  would  think  any  more  about  how  it  happened,  that  even  impom- 
derable  quantities  of  quick^lver,  in  the  form  of  an  exiiulation,  could 
produce  the  same  phenomena  as  substantial  and  lai^r  quantities.  For, 
if  any  one  of  these  physicians  had  c\-er  occupied  his  niiiiil  with  this 
process,  he  would,  according  to  the  demand  of  huuiatuty,  hitve 
attempted,  most  diligently,  to  find  out  in  what  quantities,  smaller 
than  the  traditional,  in  what  imponderable  quantities,  it  might  he 
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introduced  into  the  organism,  so  that  it  should  do  nothing  more  than 
was  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  a  cure,  without  pro- 
ducing salivation,  which  can  never  be  a  condition  of  a  cure,  because  it 
always  presents  an  injurious  over-plus. 

By  what  explanation  can  such  striking  neglects  be  excused?  From 
the  natural  indolence  of  the  human  mind,  from  which  springs  die  law 
of  association  of  its  habits  of  thought,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
besides  that  already  named,  three  principal  causes  may  mainly  lie. 
One  in  the  form  of  belief  in  authoiity.  In  verba  magistri  jurare 
may  be  right  in  politics,  in  science  never.  The  evasion  is  tlien  used : 
I  learned  this  in  school  —  this  and  that  authority  does  so;  why  should 
I  trouble  myself  any  more  with  thinking  about  it,  or  be  vain  enough 
to  beljeve  myself  able  to  do  it  better?  Then  (2)  in  the  form  of  con- 
tentment with  the  various  qualifications  required  in  the  various 
countries,  for  why  inquire  whether  the  adherents  of  Rademacher  and 
Hahnemann  pursue  other  studies  and  have  better  results  to  offer? 
Pshaw!  that's  not  necessary,  because  the  Faculty  does  not  examine  on 
those  points,  and  the  Government  expects  us  to  know  nothing  more 
than  is  required  by  its  laws.  3rd.  Finally,  in  the  exquisite  form  of  the 
natural  indolence  of  the  human  intellect;  for  Fatlier  Broussais  has 
pushed  Therapeutics  into  the  domain  of  Physiology,  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, lulled  the  self-activitv  of  the  intellect. 

For  everj'thing  which  I  here,  and  in  this  whole  work,  utter,  and  to 
every  one  whom  it  displeases,  I  can  offer  the  proof  of  its  being  true, 
and  can  adduce  hundreds  of  facts  from  literature  and  practical  life. 
It  is  that  law  of  the  mind  which  prevails  here  and  directs  to  that 
road,  to  be  able  to  depart  from  which,  requires  much  experience,  and 
then  the  question  still  arises,  whether  the  new  road,  entered  upon  with 
great  lalx>r,  does  not  lead  to  opposite  errors,  of  which,  also,  there  are 
examples  enough  at  hand.  In  fact,  under  such  great  difficulties,  is  it 
not  probable  enough  that  one  in  escaping  from  Scylla  might  fall  into 
Charybdis  ? 

§.  241. 
MANNER  OF  USING  THE  REMEDIES. 

We  find  that  orthodox  Homceopathy  has  not  remained  entirely  free 
from  this  danger.     It  feels,  for  example,  the  necessity  of  removing  the^ 
impediments  which  are  caused  by  the  retention  or  formation  of  inju- 
rious substances  within  the  organism,  and  which  retard  the  cure. 

But  before  it  forsakes  its  principle,  it  remains  idje  rather  than  give 


a  Uxative  or  an  emetic,  setting  out  from  the  fundamental 
that,  provided  the  remedy  exhibited  is  indicated  according  to  tiatuni 
lawB,  it  must  hence  invigorate  those  parts,  the  inaclii-ity  of  which, 
cuiisL-s  such  retentions.  But  this  "provided,"  embraces  imknotcn 
intermediate  terms,  &incc,  as  yet,  not  so  many  remedies  hnve  been 
pi-oved,  and  those  proved,  arc  not  so  all-embracing,  as  to  enable  n>  lo 
satisfy  these  expectations  in  all  cases,  otherwise,  it  should  not  set;  itself 
compelled  to  use  mechatiical  means,  after  all,  in  the  form  of  enematjt, 
for  one  purpose,  or  of  warm  drinks  with  a  nauseating  admixiunr  <rf 
oil,  or  by  irritating  the  tlii'oat  with  a  feather,  etc.,  for  anodici"  purposes 
A  laxative  will  be  expelled  again  by  the  counter-movcmeDt&  of  the 
organism,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  emetic,  without  any  fuithcr 
results  following,  and  it  is  just  HomtBopathy  tliat  can  do  those  things 
with  the  least  injury,  since  the  duration  of  the  effect  of  those  sub- 
stances is  known  to  it  from  its  drug-provings,  and  it  knows  how  to 
avail  itself  of  them,  while  the  physiological  school,  without  any  pcnnt 
of  support,  repeatedly  interferes  according  to  the  causal  law,  and  thus 
produces  harm  unconsciously.  However,  in  orthodox  Horotropathy, 
nothing  which  looks  like  a  drug  is  allowed  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses, except  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  because  HomcBO- 
pathy  is  sworn  to  dynamics,  to  an  idea  which  had  to  waiidcr  from 
mechanics  into  therajieutics,  yet  by  which  here  quite  different  things 
and  ideas  are  understood  than  there;  here  (in  therapeutics) — forces 
without  objects  —  catalvtic  forces,  etc.;  there  (in  mechanics)  the  laws 
of  motion. 

The  reason  why  Homceopathy  fears  to  act  otherwise  than  as  seems 
to  be  dictated  by  die  law  of  similarity,  lies  in  the  desire  to  maintain  the 
contrast  between  Allopathy  and  Homceopathy.  In  the  former,  the  cau&nl 
law  is,  of  course,  the  only  lending  principle;  in  the  latter,  the  law  of 
the  equality  of  effect  and  counter  effect.  But  both  are  laws  of  nature, 
and,  to  proceed  correctly  according  to  them,  can  include  no  error;  both, 
however,  have  dieir  limits,  outside  of  which  they  can  no  longer  claim 
validity. 

If  die  means  of  nutrition  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  maintain 
the  resistance  of  the  body  against  external  influences  always  in  a  state 
of  vigor,  so  remedies  have  nothing  more  lo  ilo  tlian  to  restore  the 
altered,  «'.  e.,  diseased  power  of  resistance  in  ihc  whole  bodv  or  in 
separate  parts,  for  the  means  of  nutrition  only  suffice  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  physiological  power  of  resistance  of  the  organism. 
Hence,  they  are  a  discovery  of  instinct,  while  remedies,  on  die  other 
hand,  are  a  discoveiy  of  the  human  intellect — especially  of  Hnhne- 
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But,  in  this  connection,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  frequently, 
still  other  obstacles  oppose  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  obstacles 
which  must  first  be  removed,  and  this  is  often  accomplished  by  palli- 
aiives^  of  which  the  tlierapeutics  of  the  physiological  school,  or 
Allopathy,  consists,  according  to  its  maxim,  contraria  contrariis 
curantur^  for  it  is  clear  that  remedies  can  never  be  found  by 
this  principle.  In  fact,  no  kind  of  Allopathic  treatment  uncon- 
ditionally prevents  any  disease  from  relapses  and  the  worst  scquchv ; 
consecutive  diseases,  which  are  often  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
primary  disease  itself,  for,  instead  of  increasing  the  resisting  force  of 
the  body,  this  is  necessai*ily  weakened  by  every  Allopathic  cure, 
so-called.  In  the  same  way,  in  which  Homoeopathy  sometimes  uses 
palliatives  in  order  to  remove  hindrances  to  the  eftects  of  its  remedies. 
Allopathy  or  physiological  medicine  seeks  to  cure ! 

Moreover,  since  Allopathy  possesses  no  remedies,  but  only  pallia- 
tives, it  is,  aided,  at  the  best,  only  by  the  reproductive  force  of  tlie 
body,  to  which  only  a  spontaneous  cure  may  be  entrusted,  and,  thi^, 
finally,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  fallacious  expecUition.  Hence, 
in  Homoeopatliy,  laws  prevail,  in  accordance  to  which  the  result  may 
be  foretold  with  certainty,  while,  in  Allopathy,  the  contingent  prevails. 

The  following  conditions  demand  the  direct  palliative  relief,  which 
according,  at  least,  to  my  Homoeopathic  practice  of  many  yearii^  ought 
not  to  be  neglected : 

1.  All  pains  which  are  no  longer  to  be  overcome  according  to 
the  law  of  reciprocal  action,  but  only  by  substances  in  tlieir  crude 
form.  They  find  their  place,  to  a  great  extent,  in  degenerated  organs 
of  work,  for  example,  in  large  carcinomatous  ulcers  located  in  those 
organs,  in  incurable  hydrothorax,  in  incurable  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  with  asthma,  etc.  Here  the  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  adopt  a 
directly  alleviating  and  soothing  treatment;  but  the  tincture  of  opiun*. 
is  to  be  preferred  to  morphine,  whether  given  by  the  mouth,  or,  which 
is  better,  in  enemata  of  water,  to  which,  from  three  ta  eleven  drops  of 
the  tincture  might  be  added,  the  dose  being  increased  to  forty  drops 
even. 

2.  Noxious  substances  remaining  in  the  intestinal  canal  must  be 
removed,  now  by  emetics,  now  by  Castor  oil,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
Carlsbad  salts,  proved  by  Dr.  Porges. 

3.  The  solution  of  tlie  Iodide  of  Potassium  operates  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  it  absorbs  water,  and  it  absorbs  Ozone  only 
in  the  proportion  of  J —  i  drachm  in  f  oz.  of  water.  For  this  purpose, 
its  action,  in  Homoeopathic  doses,  is  nil. 


4-  Where  the  degeneration  of  the  organs  is  so  for  advt 
has  ktl  lo  dropsy,  tVnm  incurable  insufficiency  in  blond-maldi^. 
muM  bcpalliativcly  revived  by  die  so-calletl  diuretics  of  the  physiolog 
^hool. 

5.  So.  also,  in  cose  of  phenomena  directly  tn  be  reached  by  chemical 
mcanM,  for  example,  in  acidity  of  the  stomacli,  tlie  Bi-carbonnte  or 
Luctatc  of  soda  must  be  given  till  Bryonia,  etc,  has  completed  the 
Lurc. 

Whcreverv  a  cure  has  become  entirely  impossible,  we  must  seek 
supply  palliative  relief,  and  where  tliis  is  not  practicable,  with  the 
molecular  substances  of  Homoeopathy,  these  substances  must  be  used 
in  their  massive  form. 


S-  3-p- 


Here  I  wish  to  c,".ll  attention  ti 
seem  to  be,  us  regards  the  organis: 
no  other;  as,  for  example.  Pepsin, 
to  seek  to  give  them  in  minimal  o 


ral  organic  subsfcmccs  which 
K:tive  in  their  crude  state  and 
I,  Cochineal,  etc.  To  attenuate  such, 
r  attenuated  doses  would,  in  many 
c-tses,  without  question,  be  an  unwise  procedure.  This  assertion  will 
disputeil  by  Homceopathic  dogmatism.  But  every  dogma 
to  be  ba§ed  upon  naturid  law,  blinds,  and  hence  must  be  avoided.  Tt 
prove  this  in  a  substtntial  manner,  a  practical  case  will  the  soonest 
connncc  the  dogmatists,  if  they  have  not  already  fallen  into  the  inflex- 
ible absolutism  of  intellectual  senility : 

Called  one  day  to  a  poor  patient,  whose  physician  b.id  left  him  three 
days  Ixrfore.  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  soon  get  well  of  himself, 
I  found  a  young  man,  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a  very  vigorous 
frame.  He  complained  of  insufferable  abdominal  pains  at  night, 
which  bis  physician  had  frequently  bled  him,  generally  and  locaOy, 
and,  for  laxative  purposes,  had  given  him  Chamomilla  tea,  togedier 
\vith  some  white  drag,  while  warm  poultices  were  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men. The  drug  was,  as  I  discovered,  a  mixture  of  oil  ^vith  Gum- 
Arabic,  which  Itad,  naturally  enough,  been  used  to  little  purpose;  on 
the  contrary,  the  nocturnal  pains  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  patient  awaited  the  dawn  of  cveiy  day  with  ihe  greatest  lunging. 
But,  as  little  complaint  was  made  during  the  day.  or  at  the  time  of  the 
doctor'>  visit,  the  doctor,  probably,  lent  but  tittle  cretlit  to  his  story.  I 
must  remark,  that  this  doctor  was  no  beginner,  but  a  man  of  long 
years  of  practice,  and  highly  esteemed.  The  cause  of  the  disease  was 
allribii'ed  to  catching  cold  by  sleeping  in  a  bar-room,  upon  straw,  in 
llie  nioiitli  of  Jiiiuarj',  after  a  long  walk.     The  present  complaints 
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were  of  fleeting  stitches  in  the  loins;  urging  to  urinate;  pains  in  tlie 
limbs;  general  lassitude;  little  appetite;  sweetish  taste;  thirst,  and 
headache  in  the  forehead  and  temples.  Further  examination  showed 
a  face  deeply  red,  nothing  morbid  in  tlie  chest;  pulse  loo;  abdomen 
soft;  the  liver,  spleen  and  bladder  healthy.  The  nightly  appearance 
of  these  pains  alone,  led  me  to  diink  of  inflammation  of  tlie  kidneys, 
and  a  deep  pressure  upon  the  region  of  the  left  kidney,  was  responded 
to  by  a  loud  scream  of  pain ;  the  region  of  the  right  kidney  was  also 
very  painful.  The  urine,  for  which  I  now  inquired,  was  of  a  dark 
color,  had  a  white  sediment  an  inch  deep,  over  which  was  a  granular 
layer,  half  an  inch  thick,  deeply  reddened  with  blood  —  bO  that,  as 
regarded  the  diagnosis  of  an  acute  desquamative  inflammation  of  both 
kidneys,  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt,  and  this  was  subscquendy 
confirmed,  by  my  microscopic  examination  of  both  layers,  in  the  first 
of  which  I  detected  urates,  while  the  latter  consisted  of  blood  and 
fibrinous  casts. 

The  therapy  of  the  physiological  school,  of  which  this  physician 
was  an  adherent,  had  already  shown  itself  unequal  to  the  case. 

According  to  the  diflerential  diagnosis  of  Homoeopathy,  the  case 
was  such  as  indicated  the  use  of  Coccus  cacti,  I  let  him  take  five 
drops  of  the  third  attenuation  in  water,  every  hour;  and  the  next  day 
I  learned  that  the  whole  night  had  been  as  sleepless,  on  account  of  the 
inexpressible  pains,  as  the  previous  six  had  been.  Accustomed  to  find 
in  acute  cases,  in  a  few  hours  after  my  prescription,  some  essential 
improvement  at  least,  I  received  this  news  as  an  indiciition  of  the  utter 
inefficiencv  of  this  drusr.  Under  the  use  of  a  few  other  remedies,  which 
I  also  thought  indicated,  though  not  so  characteristically,  the  patient  at 
length  lost  his  strength,  and  the  pains  became  most  agonizing.  I  cast 
about  for  aid  from  the  experience  of  every  school,  and  could,  according 
to  the  HonifTopathic  diflerential  diagnosis,  find  no  other  of  the  many 
remedies  indiaited  than  Cochineal.  This  was  indicated,  also,  according 
to  Rademacher.  Now,  no  skepticism,  and  no  dogma,  could  prevent  my 
procuring  Coccus  cacti  in  substance  from. an  Allopathic  druggist,  in  form 
of  a  f)owder,  a  teaspoonful  of  which  was  given  every  hour.  My  labor 
was  rewarded,  as  the  pains  the  next  night  were  manifestly  less,  the  night 
following  less  still,  and,  on  the  third  day  of  tl^  use  of  tlie  Coccus  cacti^ 
there  was  neither  blood  nor  sediment  to  be  found  in  the  urine.  The 
following  night  he  enjoyed  some  hours  of  sleep,  the  first  time  for 
eleven  days;  and  the  patient  was,  in  a  few  days,  relievc»il  of  his  pains, 
his  sleeplessness,  etc. 

How  did  this  happen  ?  Clearly,  not  only  according  to  the  law  of 
the  specific  relation  which  existed  here  between  the  Coccus  cacti  and 
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the  quality  of  this  inflammatioii  of  the  kidneys,  but  also  on 
of  tlie  given  quantity  of  the  Coccus  cacti;  and  tliis  quantity  consists, 
as  does  almost  the  entire  insect,  of  Tyrosine,  an  organic  substance, 
wiiich,  like  Fcpsine,  is  seldom  used  suci:t;ssfully  in  such  cases,  when 
attenuated,  and  that  only  in  very  sensitive  subjects,  and  in  a  limited 
range  of  diseases.  This  paragraph  shows  that  die  use  of  traditional 
doses  cannot  be  dogmatically  forbidden. 

But  the  main  thing  is,  tliough  given  in  traditional  doses,  die  drug 
was  given  according  to  tlic  law  of  similarity,  which,  to  the  physician. 
in  aid  doubtful  cascSy  according  to  its  purport,  as  set  forth  in  the 
previous  paragraphs,  ti,  ami  ever  must  be,  the  only  guiding  prin- 
cipic. 

Finally,  diere  is  also  another  method  of  using  drugs,  vix,,  for  die  pur- 
pose of  destroying  and  rempving  parasites.  Helminthiasis  belongs  to  the 
chapter  of  foreign  organisms,  living,  or  capable  of  life,  whi(^  have 
entered  our  organism. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  killing  and  removing  such  para^tes  cannot 
always  he  attained  according  to  the  law  of  the  oi^anic  reciprocal  action. 
Hence,  in  such  cases,  we  cannot  always  entirely  decline  a  causal  treat- 
ment; diough  Homoeopathy  teaches  a  number  of  remedies,  which,  in 
many  cases,  make  the  cxpuLsive  methods  superfluous,  and,  in  any  case, 
prevent  the  parasites  from  inflicting  any  evil,  or  from  reproduction. 

Thus,  then,  we  must  offer  the  diseased  human  organism,  some- 
times, palliative  aid,  according  to  the  causal  law,  but  as  a  rule,  c^ 
course,  radical  help,  according  to  the  law  of  reciprocal  action,  and 
if  Homreopathy  would  seek  to  treat  all  cases  and  every  case,  simply 
and  solely,  according  to  the  law  of  similarity,  it  would  fall  into  the 
same  error  as  Allopathy.  Hence  these  sciences  are 
the  sense  of  opposition,  but  rather  complements  of  each  other. 
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We  must  always  remember  that,  in  diseases  we  have  nothing  before 
us  except  either  primary  chemical  changes,  which  produce  physical 
changes  only  as  results,  or,  vice  versa,  or,  both  together,  and  that, 
indeed,  either  a  local,  or,  as  in  all  cases  accompanied  with  fever,  and  I 
in  all  chronic  cases,  a  general  chemismns,  which  is  not  the  cliemismus 
of  the  specific  form  of  the  organism  found  within  the  membranous  ■ 
movable  resistances,  but,  as  has  been  partly  shown  in  preiious  para- 
graphs, a  chemismus  changed  by  combination  with  substances  and 
effects  of  the  morbid  cause;  but  that  we  have  in  this  case  notliing  to 
do,  but  to  break  up  this  changed  chemismus  according  to  the  laws  of 
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function  of  nutrition  already  laid  down,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
chemical  combinations,  and  to  prevent,  where  it  is  possible,  local 
lesions  even,  dependent  upon  the  membranous  resistances. 

Though  unconsciously  to  itself,  the  whole  HoiiKEopathic  Therapeia 
rests,  nevertheless,  upon  these  chemico-physico-organic  laws;  its  whole 
language  is  only  to  be  understood  in  confonnity  with  tliem ;  under  this 
supposition  alone  can  it  use^  in  most  diseases^  a  single  remedy  for  so 
great  a  complexity  of  properties  as  are  presented  by  the  various  forms 
of  disease^  and  only  under  this  supposition  is  an  explanation  given  for 
the  otherwise  very  wonderful  result  of  its  treatment;  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  reason,  also,  why  I  must  retain  its  language. 

To  oppose  to  a  morbid  cause,  only  one  single  substance  as  a  remedy, 
is  a  Qocirine  which  belongs  to  the  oldest  principles  of  IIonioDopathy. 

I  shall  show  that  although  this  doctrine  is  to  be  justified  under 
most  circumstances,  yet  not  under  all,  according  to  the  present  stand- 
f)oint  of  the  progress  of  Homoeopathy,  both  as  regards  the  most 
rapid,  safe,  and  pleasant  result  at  the  sick  bed,  and  the  existing  laws 
of  the  organism,  and  when  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  this,  I  am  quite 
conscious  that  I  again  offend  orthodox  Homoeopathy.  However, 
every  one  is  quite  at  liberty  to  practice  according  to  his  best  judgment 

It  is  well  known  that  njany  Homoeopathists  give  alternate  remedies, 
as  they  are  called;  they  often  give,  for  instance,  against  the  effect  of  a 
single  morbid  cause,  in  many  diseases,  two  remedies  in  hourly  or  less 
frequent  repetition ;  for  example,  Aconite  and  Belladonna;  and,  indeed, 
as  far  as  1  know,  these  two  remedies  are  given  most  frequently  in  this 
manner.     What  occurs  now  within  the  organism? 

From  §.  114,  we  learn  that,  as  well  after  the  use  of  Belladonna  as 
after  that  of  Aconite,  thus  from  two  different  causes,  a  phenomenon 
appears,  similar  in  form,  but  under  very  various  functional  and  nutri- 
tive reciprocal  actions,  in  various  organs,  tissues  and  cells:  hence 
these  two  remedies,  given  in  succession,  may  produce  various  suc- 
cessive motions  in  the  various  organs,  tissues  and  cells,  without  being 
able  to  disturb  the  effect  of  each  other.  Moreover,  these  movements 
and  counter-movements  of  Aconite  and  Belladonna,  given,  for 
instance,  in  hourly  alternation,  cannot  extend  further  than  to  their 
initiative  effects,  and  produce  no  further  effects,  no  inflammations  of 
the  tonsils  or  of  the  joints.  On  the  contrar)^,  the  effect  of  Belladonna 
will  continue  to  be  directed  upon  the  cells  of  the  blood,  that  of  Aco- 
nite upon  the  serum,  that  of  Belladonna  to  exciting  the  function  of 
the  venous,  that  of  Aeon,  to  exciting  tliat  of  the  arterial  vascular  system. 

Now,  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  domain  of  tlie  arterial  vascuhu* 
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s  of  oxidation  art  introduced  and  carried  on,  but 
in  the  venous,  the  processes  of  reduction. 

Hence  it  follows  that  by  the  administration  of  Aconite  and  BcLa- 
donn.i  alternately,  an  alternation  of  increased  oxidation  and  reduction 
takes  place,  pari  passu.     But  the  physiological  life  of  the  org^onism 
consists  in  nothing  else  than  this  alternation  —  only  it  occurs,  acconi- 
ing  to  g.  4S,  at  one  time,  after  definite  days,  but  at  another  likewise  . 
within  these  days;  on  each  of  them,  according  to  §,  35,  twice  in  I 
twenty-four  hours:  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  administration  of  Aconite  I 
and  Belladonna  produces  an    acceleration  of  the  organic  change  of  | 
matter  which  cannot  be  produced  more  rationally,  and  should  w 
fettered  by  a  dogma  which  ventures  to  forbid  us  such  great  conditions  1 
of  cure? 

In    this   connection,  we  may  further  remember  that,  according  t 
g.  100,  the  Ozonides  act  as  reducers,  where  die  Antozonides  have  i 
acted  as  oxidizers,  and  so  the  alternation  of  many  other  remedies,  in  \ 
one  and    the   same   disease,  may  be   perfectly  justified    according  to   I 
natural  law. 


g.   244. 

From  an  indiscreet  opposition  to  Allopathy,  and  even  without  a  \ 
perfectly  clear  idea  of  all  that  is  involved  in  her  own  science,  orthodox  I 
Homceopathy  seeks  to  defend  herself  with  hypotheses. 

Thus  it  assumes,  as  the  first  cause  of  disease,  a  purely  dynamic 
depression  of  tite  vital  force.,  and,  for  the  cure  of  disease,  a  curaiive  ' 
force  of  the  drug.  Such  an  assumption,  however,  is  not  only  illuBOty 
and  arbitrary,  but  also  superfluous.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  vital  | 
force,  may  be  found  in  gg.  iS,  23,  z'j ;  it  is  identical  with  what  some  1 
have  sought  to  include  in  the  idea  of  a  curative  force  in  general.  The  \ 
curative  force  is  already  present  with  life,  and  is  nothing  separata  J 
/n,m  it. 

Mechanics,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  1 
motion,  is  divided,  as  regards  its  application  to  the  material  world,  into  J 
statics  and  dynamics,  according  as  its  bodies  are  in  n  state  of  cqui-l 
librium  or  in  motion.  But  in  the  organism,  there  is  neither  statJcx  m 
alone,  nor  dynamics  alone.  Just  as  little  is  our  regard  to  be  paid  to  I 
the  forces  of  remedies  alone,  but  also  to  the  substances  of  the  organism,  f 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  those  of  the  morbid  matters  of  the  outer  1 
world;  since  definite  specific  properties  inhere  in  all,  the  reciprocal! 
action  of  which  we  have  to  study.     Even  the  effects  of  tnagnetisia  I 
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and  electricity  depend  upon  their  material  causes,  and  are  themselves 
to  be  perceived  as  material,  by  one  or  the  other  of  our  senses. 

Finally,  what  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  dynamic  depression 
(Verstimmung)  is  not  perceptible,  either  by  the  art  of  cxpcrin:ent  or 
that  of  observation.  Dynamic  depression,  vital  force,  curative  force, 
are  mere  empty  relative  ideas. 

The  so-called  alternate  actions,  in  the  Homoeopathic  sense,  rest  upon 
quite  different  suppositions  from  what  is  generally  thought,  when,  for 
example,  the  so-called  Homoeopathic  alternate  action  in  the  results  on 
proving  Copper  appear:  suppiession  of  menstruation,  and  immediately 
after,  under  the  same  rubric,  profuse  menstruation ;  this  seems  flady 
to  contradict  the  causal  law,  and  has  again  such  a  paradoxiad  sound, 
that  it  needs  a  somewhat  closer  investigation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  beg  leave  to  drop  the  Honiceopathic  idea  of 
alternate  action,  for  this  is  an  expression  used  in  natural  sciences  to  de^ 
note  the  law  of  "  the  equality  of  effect  and  counter-effect,"  and  is  thus  to 
be  understood.  Hence,  if  we  are  necessarily  governed  by  the  general 
and  customary  use  of  language,  in  tlie  generaV  sciences  of  nature  and 
of  thought,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  then  we  shall  find,  in  a  whole  of  the 
organic  alternate  action,  as  within  our  organism,  every  part  active  and 
passive  at  the  same  time,  and  that  within  the  oscillating  limits  of  the 
equilibrium  of  motions.  §.  23,  24,  49. 

Copper,  for  example,  possesses,  it  is  true,  specific  lines  of  direction 
toward  the  female  genitalia,  and  hence,  given,  in  the  same  quantity,  to 
different  per  sons, ox,  ?X  remote  intervals,  to  one  and  the  same  individual, 
(if,  in  the  meantime,  in  any  manner,  corresponding  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  organism,)  may  regulate  those  opposite  forms  of  menstrual 
function  in  one  and  the  same  person.  If,  for  instance,  two  disease- 
forms — amenorrhoea  in  the  one,  and  profuse  menstruation  in  the  other 
case,  appear  in  connection  with  phenomena  which  indicate  that  the 
organism  undergoes  a  change  in  its  motions,  on  account  of  an  electro- 
negative state  of  the  atmosphere;  then,  altliough  the  body,  in  this 
instant,  inclines  to  dissolution-forms — the  same  Copper,  given  in  the 
same  quantity,  will  restore  to  its  normal  state  a  profuse  menstruation 
as  well  as  a  case  of  amenorrhoea ;  the  former,  however,  more  directly, 
provided  it  appears  itself  as  a  dissolution-form ;  the  latter,  indircctiy, 
if  it  exists  onlv  in  connection  with  another  dissolution-form. 

Or,  to  return  at  the  same  time  to  the  removal  of  injurious  substan- 
ces from  the  organism,  I  quote  here  the  so-called  law  of  Homoeopathic 
posolog}',  hitherto  generally  accepted,  according  to  which  a  smaller 
dose  will  produce  a  contrary  effect  to  a  larger.  If,  now,  particular 
affirmative  opinions   must  have  the  same  force  conversely,  provided 
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they  are  to  have  any  at  all,  then  this  so-catlol  law  should  bo  <listurbed 
by  no  fact.  aii<l  meet  with  no  exception.  But  we  find,  in  this  *-cry 
case  with  Copper,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  since  the  vcrj-  same  quan- 
tity of   Copper  can    cure   the   soK^cd   opposite    functions    of  the 

Certainly  every  one  must  have  observed,  who  lias  occupied  himwlf 
with  the  study  of  Homoeopathy,  and  has  begun  to  put  it  into  prncticc, 
that,  for  example,  tlie  third  trituration  of  Sulphur,  taken  at  the  dose 
of  a  groin  twice  a  day,  or  of  Calcarca  carbonica,  has  surprised  him 
s  with  loose  stools  quite  unexpectedly,  and  which  he  had  no 
n  of  producing. 

But  first  it  must  be  ascertained  what  is  meant  by  ^- opposite  f  Kk 
the  relative  ideas,  "greater"  or  "smaller"  dose,  arc  quite  too  indefi- 
nite. However,  '•'^ opposite"  by  itself,  is  quite  as  flexible  a  relative 
idea  as  '■«milar," 

Since,  however,  lite  is  what  is  similar  as  to  cause  or  essence,  what 
corresponds  in  form,  so  here,  opposite  is  that  which  is  found  not  to 
correspond,  either  as  regards  form  or  cause.  Only  a  cause  should  not 
be  confounded  with  conditions. 

Now,  there  can  thus  be  forms  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  organ-  J 
ism,  according  to  natural  law,  with  the  substances  of  the  outer  world, 
which,  as  in  case  of  copper,  appear  to  stand  in  contradiction  with  that  I 
of  general  Posology,   That,  howc\-er,  is  not  quite  the  case;  becaueethel 
wording  of  it  is  not  precise  enough;  and,  conversely  taken,  often  proves 
itself  correct  also. 

in  minimal  dose,  producer  diaiThoaa, 
a  converse  relation  lo  tlie  wording  of 
3  that  Posology,  it  should,  in  minimal 
;  since,  in  larger  doses,  it  can  produce 
mnl  dose  of  the  third  centesimal  \ 
a;  or,  Calcarea  carb,  must  produce  the  \ 
a  smaller,  in  a  niiuimnl  dose,  it  checks 
diarrhiEa.  But  that,  in  fact,  it  does  not  do  in  a  larger  dose;  there  it 
operates,  as  the  school  says,  as  an  absorbent,  thus  purely  chemically. 

One  may  see  into  what  endless  confusions  one  throws  himself,  by  the 
extra\-ngant  use  of  the  ideas  of  relation. 

If  we  analyze  the  facts,  we  shall  find  none  much  different  from  i 
those  which  occur  to  Allopathists,  and  which  surprise  thein,  i 
vomiting  is  observed  after  an  emetic,  but  diarrfioea,  or  when  a  laxative, 
instead  of  purging,  vomits. 

All  these  facts  can  never  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  the 
Momceopalhic  alternate  action.     They  nppar  undervarious  doses  of  a 


Where,  for  instance,  Sulphur 
there  it  must  have  been  used  in 
that  Posology ;  for,  according  ti 
doses,  merely  check  a  diarrhoea; 
it.  But,  in  fact,  even  in  the  t 
trituration,  it  causes  diarrhoea; 
same  in  a  larger  dose,  s 
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drug,  do  not  depend  merely  upon  the  quantity  of  the  dose,  and  are 
nothing  but  the  consequence  of  the  same,  in  connection  with  the  various 
specific  qualities  of  bodily  constitutions. 

§•  245- 

Before  I  conclude  with  these  questions,  I  must  remark  that  there  is 
still  another  case,  which  is  incorrectly  brought  under  the  generalization 
of  the  Homoeopathic  alternate  action  and  posology. 

Why  so-called  smaller  doses  sometimes  act  oppositely  to  larger, 
depends  often,  but  not  always,  upon  the  above-mentioned  relations. 

With  the  results  of  the  proving  of  Aconite,  for  instance,  tlie 
case  is  quite  different.  Here,  a  contrast  occurs  in  the  difference 
between  minimal  and  traditional,  or  smaller  and  larger  doses, 
which  can  be  explained,  neither  by  tlie  quantity  or  quality  of  a 
substance,  nor  by  a  specific  interchange  of  matter  of  an  individual, 
because  the  effects  of  both  doses,  in  case  of  Aconite,  are  different  from 
each  other^  as  regards  matter  itself.  Clinical  experiences  agree  with 
those  of  Dr.  Reil,  in  every  case,  "  that  the  more  the  depressing  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system  manifest  themselves,  the  richer  is  the  prepara- 
tion used  in  Aconitine;  while  those  of  irritation  from  the  acrid  matter, 
fall  into  the  back-ground.  In  this  case,  especially,  symptoms  in  the 
domain  of  the  Trigeminus  show  themselves  more  promptly  and  more 
manifestly,  and  diuresis  is  also  evidently  increased." 

Thus,  we  have  here  two  substances  united  in  Aconite  which  produce 
tlie  contrast  between  irritation  and  depression,  and  thus  again  there  is 
no  appearance  of  contrast,  in  the  general  sense,  according  to  the 
Homoeopathic  posology;  for,  of  these  two  substances,  tlic  Aconite,  as 
the  attenuation  progresses,  loses  first  the  extractive  matter,  while  the 
Aconitine  continues  longer.  But  it  is  also  no  alternate  effect^  nor  any 
secomiary  effect^  if,  in  one  individual,  the  phenomena  of  the  Aconi- 
tine appear  first,  while,  in  the  other,  those  of  the  extractive  matter. 

Thus  we  have,  by  no  means,  been  able  to  observe  a  uniformity  of 
phenomena,  which  deserves  a  particular  generalizing  designation, 
least  of  all,  that  of  an  alternate  effect^  and  we  have  found  no  partic- 
ular law  for  it,  from  which  abstractions  could  be  drawn.  Hence  it 
would  be  absurd,  sustained,  for  example,  by  that  posology,  to  main- 
tain, a  priori^  that  because  Digitalis,  in  a  traditional  dose,  acts  as  a 
diuretic,  it  must,  therefore,  in  a  minimal  dose,  check  an  increased 
diurois;  for  Digitalis  does  not  do  that  at  all,  and  for  this  very  reason, 
because,  to  use  Jolly's  language,  its  co-eflicient  of  contraction  would 
much    sooner   become  equal  to  zero^  as  is  the  case  with  many  other 


;.  on  tliis  point,  no  experiments,  either  ] 
or  piithulogical,  have   t>een  instituted  for   a  sufficient  ileductii-c  ( 
firmation,  such  assertions  amuunt  to  nothing. 

Thus  we  discover  a  number  of  fallacies,  because  so  frequently  the 
significance  of  wonis  is  impropcrlv  clioscn,  and  uniformities,  in  scps 
rates  or  particulars,  arc  cxtcmled  over  a  constant  course  of  events,  at    | 
if  they  were  generally  applicable  anil  equal  to  natural  taws. 

Opposite,  then,  in  the  sense  of  that  posology,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
quanti^  and  quality  of  the  musc.  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  form 
of  the  (Kganic  counter-effect  However,  a  direct  contrast  is  not 
thereby  expivsscd  in  every  case,  but  only  a  difference.  Tlius,  of  i 
course,  Sulphur  for  example,  Calcarca,  etc.,  operate  acuwding  to  the 
dose,  now  constipating,  now  rcl:ixtng.  But  the  latter  effect,  in  CRse  of 
Sulphur  extends  with  some  individuids,  from  tJie  greater,  or  triidi*  < 
tional  dose,  to  the  smaller  or  minimal,  and  fT^qucntlv  etuis,  not  before 
the  third  trituration,  or  e%*en  later,  from  which  point  onward,  the  first 
effect  tlien  appears.  The  designations,  tradidonal,  minimal,  larger, 
smaller  dose,  serve,  indeed,  right  well  to  keep  alive  the  old  quarrds, 
and  to  retain  cherished  phrases,  but  they  are  not  based  ot^  science,  »nce 
the  limit  appears  now  in  the  traditional  dose,  as  with  Rheum;  now 
only  in  tlie  miminal,  as  with  Sulphur;  now  only  a  part  of  the  so-called 
contrast  exists,  as  with  Calcarea;  now  the  ground  of  contrast  rests  in  ' 
two  different  substances,  in  one  and  the  sianie  body,  as  in  case  of 
Aconite,  etc,  etc.,  and  these  limits,  where  they  arc  not  yet  found  out 
empirically,  have  yet  to  be  found  out,  before  one  can  undertake  to 
establish  general  laws  thereupon. 

All  these  relations  rest  upon  no  other  laws,  than  upon  the  diiTcrraoe 
of  the  diflerent  effects  of  bodies,  according  to  their  composite  or  free    , 
state  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  oiganism.     With  what  part,    , 
in  measure  or  weight,  of  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  o 
substance  seems  to  be  clianged  from  die  composite  state  into  the  free^   , 
Hom<Eopathy  has  already  determined  iis  regards  manv  substunce 
where  this   has  not  been  done,  no  assumption  of  a  llomceopathic 
alternate  action  helps  tlie  niatter.     The  wording  of  the  Hoin<topathic 
posology  has  no  other  ground  than  the  empirical  change,  wrought  in 
the  efficiency  of  substances,  denoted  in  the  physiolt^ical  school  by  the 
"  rc&acta  dosis."     For  Rlicum,  Tart.  emct.  and  Ipecac,  this  relntioR    I 
has  long  been  known  to  the  physiological  school  as  an  unexplained 
fijcL     Hut   it  does  not  believe  tliat  it  can  happen  also  with  other  sub- 
stances.    The  Hom<E0pathic  provings  discovered  soniething  similar 
in  hundreds  of  other  substances,  and  Homucopathy  has,  even  in  this, 
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far  outstripped  that  school  in  knowledge.  Only  its  designation 
thereof,  is  as  obscure  as  it  was  in  tlie  days  of  Halmemann. 

We  know  tliat  ever}'  part  of  an  organism  forms  again  a  unit  for 
itself.  Not  even  the  organic  cell  is  simple.  It  consists  of  a  nucleus, 
of  the  fluid  cell-contents  and  the  cell-membrane,  and  must,  besides 
this,  have,  for  its  support,  a  surrounding,  from  which  it  separates  itself, 
to  which  it  spontaneously  makes  resistance,  and  from  which,  according 
to  the  laws  of  its  specification,  it  attracts  chemical  substances,  which  it 
uses,  and  into  which  surrounding  it  throws  off  what  it  no  more  needs. 
Hence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  vital  force,  or  cxcn^chem teal forccy 
or  it  is  necessary  for  those  only,  who,  in  tlieir  inquiries  into  nature,  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  idea  of  especial  forces.  The  specifico-chemical  properties 
of  bodies  are,  and  remain  exactly  tiie  same,  within  the  organism  as 
they  are  without  it,  but  these  bodies  undergo,  under  those  local  condi- 
tions, and  those  specific  motions  of  each  one  of  the  organic  parts,  the 
most  manifold  separations  and  combinations.  In  these  motions  there 
can  naturally  no  difference  be  discerned,  except  the  necessary  one 
which  arises  from  the  specification  of  substances  and  that  of  the 
organic  forms  with  their  movable  membranous  resistances. 

If,  now,  the  cell  has  experienced  a  change  in  its  nucleus,  and  is  sick, 
then  this  change  can  be  cured  through  the  medium  of  the  contents  of 
the  cell ;  if  tliese  are  diseased,  they  may  be  cured  through  die  medium  of 
the  membrane ;  if  the  membrane  is  diseased,  it  may  be  cured  through 
the  medium  of  its  surroundings. 

Every  drug,  we  know  further,  can  only  be  atti'acted  by  special  parts 
of  the  organism,  and  repulsed  by  others,  and  that  only  in  definite 
quantities. 

Now  the  question  comes  up  again,  is  the  drug  in  hand  a  functional 
or  nutritive  means?  and,  then,  what  counter-eftect  of  tlie  organism  is 
its  Jirst  effect ;  furtfier^  of  what  counter-effect  is  this  jirst  effect  tJie 
new  causCy  and  how  do  these  (alternate)  reciprocal  causalities  follow 
one  another?  If  this  substance  were  a  function -remedy,  and  it  were 
given  for  a  longer  time,  or  in  increasing  quantities,  then  we  find  that, 
producing  always  the  same  influences  upon  the  same  parts,  it  always, 
in  the  parts  earliest  affected,  very  soon  causes  changes  of  nutrition  — 
and  thus  the  reciprocal  causalities,  which  the  drug-provings  teach  us, 
accumulate.  If  the  substance  were  a  nutrition-remedv,  then  it  nourishes 
first  the  organic  parts  specifically  corresponding  to  it,  and  when  these 
are  over-satiated,  they  soon  produce  again  changed  functions  in  their 
adjacent  surroundings,  which  are  also  able  to  propagate  themselves. 
But  I  have  already  spoken  of  this  in  previous  paragraphs. 


Our  subject  is  still  the  idea  of  the  primary  Homxopathic  effect., 
concerning  whidi  the  following  occurs  to  me,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Wc  know,  for  instance,  from  §.  114,  that  Belladonna,  Liken  tliree  or 
four  times  a  day,  in  doses  of  one-eightli  of  a  grain,  by  a  healthy  person. 
first  conveys  its  motions  to  tlie  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  by  vAiidi 
their  interchange  of  substance  is  accelerated.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  dead  coipuscles  of  the  blood  accumulate  in  the  liver,  and  this 
appears  as  the  second  counter-movemeiiL  The  eye  is  drawn  somewhat 
later  into  the  circle  of  tliese  movements.  If  we  have,  however,  an 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  before  us,  in  a  human  organism  otherwise 
healthv,  and  if  it  is  of  that  specific  quality  which  indicates  tlie  use  of 
Belladonna,  then  the  Belladonna,  without  touching  the  life  of  the 
blood,  calls  forth  tlie  first  counter-movements  in  the  disea^  eye, 
provided  it  is  in  an  appropriate  Homeopathic  attenuation,  1.  e.,  given 
in  a  developed  condition.  Here  we  have  as  primary  effect,  that  which 
there  \vas  the  fourth. 

But  should  this  inflammation  of  the  eyes  occur  in  company  with  a 
form  of  disease  in  which  the  blood  life  also,  and  the  thi-oat,  had  given 
at  the  same  time  an  indication  for  Belladonna,  then  all  these  organic 
parts  must  naturally  experience  the  influence  of  the  Belladonna,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  primary  effect. 

Thus  the  law  of  similarity,  I  repeat  it,  in  reality  h.Ts  no  bearing 
upon  the  action  of  the  drug  itself,  but  refers  solely  to  the  indication, 
according  to  which,  in  the  same  organ,  functions  are  produced  similar 
to  those  brought  about  by  the  morbific  cause,  ('.  e.,  functions  in  the 
same  organ,  which,  however,  proceed  from  a  diflerent  cause;  hence 
are  produced  by  a  kind  of  action  different  from  that  of  tlic  morbific 
cause. 

The  physiological  school,  for  instance,  enumerates  Aconite  and  Citric 
add  among  the  diuretics;  but,  in  IIomiEopathy,  it  is  known  that  the 
latter  counteracts  the  eflect  of  the  Aconite.  Wine,  also,  is  a  diuretic, 
as  well  as  Digitalis;  but  the  latter  removes  the  diuretic  efTect  of  Wine, 
as  well  as  that  of  Aconite,  Of  such  examples  there  are  many  more; 
but,  from  these  few,  it  is  clear  that  all  these  so-called  diuretics  are  ettlv 
simitar  according  to  form,  i.  e.,  tliey  produce,  indeed,  .in  incn^scil 
secretion  of  urine;  but,  because  their  effects  arise  from  various  can 
and  conditions,  they  are  opposite,  even  antidotal,  ami  such  surdy  may 
be  called  opposite  (contrary)  effects. 
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It  is  clear,  again,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  HomcEopathic 
indication  flows  indeed,  from  a  simile,  for  the  purpose  of  synthetic 
comparison;  but  tKe  effect,  from  a  contrarium  contrariis;  and  that 
tliese  two  affirmations,  in  themselves  empty  relative  ideas,  are  really 
of  the  same  value,  and  do  not  exclude,  but  complete,  each  other.  One 
needs  but  to  separate  them  and  to  connect  them  with  facts  according 
to  natural  laws. 

It  is  only  by  leaving  these  circumstances  out  of  consideration,  that 
the  h3rpotheses  of  Homceopatliic  alternate  action,  primary  and  secon- 
dary effects,  and  the  contrast  between  the  simile  and  the  contrarium^ 
could  ever  have  originated. 

If  one  proceeds  partially  from  the  maxim  of  the  contrarium^  as 
physiological  medicine  does,  then  I  can  show,  from  the  same  examples, 
the  injurious  influences  thereof,  because  the  Belladonna  ever  remains 
Belladonna,  and  the  human  organism  is  likewise  the  same  as  regards 
the  two-fold  speciflcation,  as  well  as  regards  the  form  of  their  recip- 
rocal effects.  Hence,  this  example  may  serve  for  all,  since,  with 
regard  to  all,  the  same  laws  govern,  but  those  laws  must  be  observed 
also  by  art,  in  order  that  the  experiment  may  be  easily  repeated. 

If  an  Allopath,  for  example,  who  has  heard  of  a  cure  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  by  a  Homoeopath,  should  give,  in  the  first  instance, 
one-eighth  of  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  he  would,  at  first,  as  im- 
provement set  in,  observe  the  same  result,  but,  as  soon  as  the  life  of  the 
blood  is  affected  by  the  quantity  of  the  Belladonna  in  its  usual  state, 
/.  e,  its  molecules  being  aggregated,  then  this  Belladonna  affection 
of  the  blood,  by  its  injurious  reaction  upon  the  improved  eye,  must 
make  the  eye  worse  again.  Thus,  he  not  only  deprives  himself  of  his 
good  result,^  but  he  sees,  also,  in  his  patient,  the  injurious  effect  of  his 
one-sided  view,  witliout  knowing  the  cause. 

The  result  of  this  treatment,  in  the  second  case,  must  naturally  be 
yet  more  injurious.  That  is  of  no  consequence,  however,  for,  to  him 
who  assumes  to  himself  the  predicate  "  i>liysiological,"  everything, 
even  the  most  hurtful,  is  allowed,  if  he  only  does  not  depart  from  the 
palpable  causal  law;  to  tlie  Homoeopath,  however,  his  treatment, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  equality  of  the  effect  and  counter-effect,  is 
forbidden. 

Yet  we  may  discriminate  between  permanent  and  transient  effects, 
since,  in  all  Homoeopathic  undertakings,  the  only  object  is  the  restitu- 
tion of  changed  relations  of  function  or  nutrition.  The  first  are 
nutritive  and  self-evident;  the  last  functional,  and,  to  wait  for  func- 
tional secondary  effects^  or  only  to  seek  to  gain  such,  is  unpractical, 
because  we  do  not  eat  only  for  the  sake  of  the  excretions,  but  also  and 
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ig  life,  and  do  not  drink  merely  to  fi 
tliirst.     To  give  drugs  in  the  s 
never  be  indicated  according  to  natural  I 


chiefly  for  the  sake  of  s 
urine,  but  first  to  quct 
this  allowable  comparison,  c 
laws. 

If  we  thus  follow  up  these  occurrences,  by  the  clue  of  the  laws  of  I 
nature,  then  wv  shall  find  that  the  so-called  Homtcoputhic  alternate  I 
and  secondary  effects  may  be,  and  are,  frequently  confounded  with  f 
each  other,  hut  that  both  hypotheses  are  included  in  tlie  clear  idea  of  I 
the  various  forms  of  the  natural  alternate  effect,  and,  hence  should  be  I 
rejected  as  superHuous,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  -we  need  to  know,  in  this  I 
relation^  nothing  but  the  spectre  forms  of  the  whale  of  the  reciprocal  \ 
effect  of  the  drug,  with  the  organism  as  regards  time  and  space,  id  [ 
which  all  tlicsc  distinctions,  for  each  separate  substance,  must  \x  ^vca 
at  any  rate  and  in  an  exact  r 

Cases  like  diarrhoea,  from  purgatives;  secondary  effecL  Constipa-  J 
tion,  or  heat  after  a  sensation  of  cold  in  the  hand  previously  immersed  \ 
in  cold  water,  or  depression  after  previous  irritation  from  Wine,  Opium, 
etc,  are  natural  results  from  the  physiological  law  of  proportional  j 
oscillation,  §g.  io8,  109,  1 10,  occurrences  of  succession,  not  of  change; 
for  what  causes  diairho^  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  of  the  | 
constipation  directly  ensuing  thereupon,  and  the  latter  is  only  the  I 
result  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  organism. 

When    Homeeopathy  enumerated     such    succession   of  events  1 
secondary  effects  of  drugs,  as  causes  of  cures,  it  fell  into  tlie  same  | 
fallacy  as  did  physiological  medicine,  with  its  "  physiological  typte," 
in  order  to  explain  by  them  pathological  processes. 

In  so  doing,  Homeeopathy  identified,  thus,  two  processes,  from  quite  I 
different  causes  and  conditions,  and  from  quite  different  domains. 

The  hand  in  cold  water  is  cold  at  first,  1.  c,  the  function  of  the  J 
capillary  vessels  is  repressed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  djat  of  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  finds  itself  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  tension,  which  may  I 
approach  the  oscillatory  minimum  of  its  function,  and  only  waits  for  I 
the  conditions  of  the  oscillatory  countcr-tnovmenta,  in  order  .tgaiii  to  I 
be  changed  into  living  force.  This  happens,  also,  with  natural  ncoe»-  j 
sity,  as  soon  as  tliat  possible  minimum  of  function  and  ma\imuin  of  | 
tension  is  reached,  and  not  over  passed,  and  freezing  is  produced.  In  1 
that  case,  the  equivalent  counter-movement,  in  form  of  congestion  and  I 
development  of  heat,  manifests  itself,  but  not  as  the  secondary  effect  of  1 
the  colli,  but  because  the  organism^  as  soon  as  a  certain  ilegrce  of  ten-  , 
sion  has  lieen  reached  by  one  of  iU  parts,  independently  and  neces- 
sarily converts  the  same  into  living  force,  as  long  as  it  is  not  deprived  I 
of  the  necessary  conditions  for  this  purpose,  in  which  case  changes  [ 


arise  in  the  relations  of  function  or  nutrition,  that  is  to  say,  pathological 
conditions,  and  arise,  indeed,  as  consequences  of  the  morbid  cause, 
which,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  cold. 

The  so-called  Homoeopathic  secondary  symptoms  are,  hence,  as  hxs 
been  remarked,  never. useful  for  the  purposes  of  cures  by  art;  they 
belong,  according  to  their  natures,  to  the  cases  of  spontaneous  cures, 
and  hence  should  not  have  been  produced  at  all.  Homoeopathic 
primary  effects^  alternate  effects^  are  /le/ice  no  categorical  ideas^  but 
hypothetical^  just  because  tJicy  are  ideas  of  relation^  and  of  themselves 
have  no  value. 
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To  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  or,  to  an  orthodox  dogmatist  of  the 
physiological  school,  it  may  seem  incomprehensible  still,  that  a  disease 
could  ever  be  cured  with  a  single  remedy.  But,  whoever  is  capable 
of  rightly  comprehending  §.  243,  will  ask  no  further  question  upon 
the  subject 

On  the  contrary,  the  Homoeopathic  dogmatism  raves  against  all 
external  remedies.  We  know,  very  well,  that  morbid  substances  as 
well  as  curative  substances,  in  specifically  different  directions,  produce 
motions  and  counter-motions,  and  it  is  known  to  every  physician  that, 
in  certain  periods  of  a  man's  life,  especially  in  the  later,  many  func- 
tions are  so  much  impaired,  that  we  am  not  urge  them,  without  injury 
to  others.  Why  should  it  not  l>e  permitted  to  art,  according  to  the 
same  natural  conditions,  to  supply  this  want  in  another  manner,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  done  without  injury  and  with  decided  benefit?  No  part 
of  the  organism  can  be  used  more  beneficially,  according  to  the.^ 
rules,  than  the  cuUmeous  surface.  In  no  respects  is  such  treatment 
to  be  conducteil  according  to  that  principle  of  the  physiological  school^ 
to  make  healthy  parts  sick^  that  t/iereby  the  sick  parts  may  more 
readily  relieve  themselves.  This  principle,  which  forms  the  invention 
of  those  physicians  who  cannot  elevate  tliemsclves  above  mere 
quackery,  is  that  which  Hahnemann  exp>osed,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  motto  contraria  contrariis.  It  leads  to  the  most  easily  learned 
method  of  treatment,  which  any  one  can  attempt  without  racking  his 
brains.  They  sin  thus,  to  be  sure,  against  nihilism,  in  favor  of 
which  they  declare  themselves  to  be,  by  their  theory,  but  such  things 
have  to  be  done,  at  any  rate,  nolens  volens.  But  to  follow  thai 
maxim  is  not  necessary,  even  for  tliis  purpose;  one  am  do  it  according: 
to  the  law  of  similia  in  cases  where  mere  mechanical  aid  is  not  required 
If,  for  example,  a  patient  has  suffered  from  a  chronic  exanthem,  and 


after  the  retrocession  of  this,  from  whatever  cause,  chronic  a 
of  the  chest,  cough,  purulent  expectoration,  emaciation,  diHicul^  >i 
breathing  present  themselves,  then  I  can,  with  the  iotaltly  of  the 
liisease  in  view,  according  to  the  principle  of  similarity,  find  no  treat- 
ment more  prompt  than  to  provoke  an  afFiy;tion  of  the  skin,  similar  in 
form,  by  c-ttcmal  means;  and  this  frequently  is  done  far  more  rajndljr 
tlian  by  remedies  given  internally  for  this  purjjose.  It  is  very  true 
that  this  should  not  be  accomplished  by  drugs  which  are  not  indicated; 
for  instance,  in  given  cases,  by  Tart,  emet.,  for  its  influence  does  not 
stop  with  its  action  upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  as  the  remedy  is 
absorbed.  But  who  can  cry  out  against  setons  and  tlie  like?  Many 
padents  have  been  under  my  care,  who,  for  years,  have  worn  a  seton 
on  die  arm,  and  since  wearing  it,  have  noticed  nothing  of  their  former 
complaints,  blenorrhoja  pulmonum,  deafness,  amblyopia  and  the  like. 
It  never  could  have  occurred  to  me  to  check  such  functional  counter- 
movements  by  removing  die  setons,  tili  die  secoiidiu-y  phenomena, 
which  previously  and  still  accompanied  these  complaints,  had  been 
entirely  removed  by  the  internal  use  of  proper  rejnedies,  and  it  was 
tliereby  manifest  that  the  entire  interchange  of  substance,  the 
alteration  of  which  hail  produced  these  verj-  phenomena,  was 
remo%-ed. 

The  moat  recent  result  which  HomcEopathy  has  accomplished  in 
diis  direction,  consists  in  the  external  use  of  fuming  Nitric  acid,  in 
case  of  felons,  by  Dr.  Hirscli,  in  Prague.  The  pain  disappears  almost 
instantaneously,  and  the  whole  process  of  inflammation  is  thereby 
checked.  But  a  few  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in  this  connection. 
For  example,  open  sores  arc  not  to  be  touched  with  die  acid,  but  only 
inflamed  spots.  If  there  should  be  some  burning,  the  finger  may  he 
dipped  in  water,  whereupon  the  burning  stops  at  once,  while  the  pain 
from  inflammation  does  not  return.  It  is  self-evident  that  die  pus 
already  accumulated  there  must  have  been  first  evacuated.  Cellular 
tissue  destroyed  by  mortification,  clots  of  pus,  etc.,  after  what  we  have 
mentioned  has  been  done,  have  to  be  removed  by  batlis,  consisting'  of 
about  twelve  ounces  of  water,  to  ^hich  are  added  twelve  or  fifleea 
drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  Caustic  potash,  ^vhich  may  be  used 
foi  fifl^en  minutes  or  so  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

But  there  is  also  a  disease  which,  for  every  external  treatment,  is  a 
noli  me  tangere — that  is,  the  Carbuncle.  Its  extension,  and,  indeed, 
its  progress  to  mortification,  can  only  be  prevented  by  Arnica;  and  if 
this  is  given  every  two  hours,  for  only  two  or  three  days,  a  lupid 
recovery  takes  place  at  once;  while,  externally,  nothing  is  necessaiy, 
unless  it  lie  a  little  cold-cream  dressing. 
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How  many  men  die  every  year  in  consequence  of  the  Allopathic  mis- 
treatment of  carbuncle,  and  from  prejudice  of  their  physicians  against 
the  doctrines  of  Homoeopathy !  But  if  judges  do  not  recognize  igno- 
rance of  a  law  as  any  justification  of  crime,  why  is  it  permitted  to 
professors,  and  to  their  disciples  who  swear  by  them,  to  sacrifice  human 
life,  on  account  of  an  intentional  want  of  knowledge  of  Homccopathy  ? 

Cases  of  tliis  kind  are  so  numerous  and  clear  tliat  they  need  no 
further  exposition. 

§.  248. 

I  have  yet  another  discoveiy  of  Homoeopathy  to  mention,  which  has 
found  its  complementary  confirmation  in  physics. 

Mute  and  perplexed,  and  even  annoyed,  the  physician  of  the  physi- 
ological school  stands  before  his  patient,  when  he  complains  to  him 
that  he  feels  better  or  worse  in  damp  weather  tiian  in  dry ;  or,  when 
another  complains  that  he  has  more  or  less  pain,  etc.,  widi  an  east  o! 
north  wind,  and  that  all  the  same  whether  it  rains  or  is  dry;  or,  if  a 
third  assures  him  that  he  feels  better  in  the  morning  and  worse  in  the 
evening,  or  vice  versa;  while  another  can  bear  no  motion,  and  yet 
another  no  rest;  some  feel  worse  in  warm,  and  others  in  cold  weather, 
etc. 

But,  from  4  A.  M.  —  according  to  Prof.  Horn,  from  3.30  —  to  10.30 
A.  M.,  the  intensity  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  increiises,  and  witli 
it,  proportionally,  that  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  and,  from  that 
time  forward,  it  declines  at  the  same  time  with  the  number  of  oui 
expirations  and  strokes  of  the  pulse,  whether  in  health  or  sickness. 

For  example,  at  about  3.30  A.  M.,  there  are  about  thirty-six  oscilla- 
tions to  the  minute  of  the  hourly  variations  of  tiie  electricid  intensity; 
at  10.30  A.  M.,  there  are  sixty-four,  etc.  If,  now,  the  number  of  these 
oscillations  diminishes  from  four  to  eight  in  the  minute,  then  change- 
able weather  ensues;  after  a  diminution  of  from  eight  to  twelve  oscil- 
lations, there  is  rain  or  a  thunder  storm.  A  decrease  of  from  twelve 
to  tliirty-two  oscillations  is  followed  by  a  land-rain,  a  violent  thunder 
storm,  a  tempest  or  an  earthquake.  Under  a  normal  number  of  these 
oscillations  of  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  and  a  gradual  sinkinii^  and 
rising  of  from  four  to  four  oscillations,  the  air  is  electro-positive,  the 
wind  blows  from  east  or  north,  all  the  same,  whether  it  rains  or  not, 
whether  it  is  warm  or  cold  —  the  air  is  the  richer  in  ozone,  the  longer 
such  a  condition  continues. 

Frequendy  repeated  falling  of  the  intensity  of  electricity  from  eight 
to  twenty-eight  oscillations  in  the  minute,  with  a  rapid  return  to  the 
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normal  number  of  oscillations,  when  long  continued,  is  accomfJI 
with  opposite  phenomena,  those  of  negative  electricity  of  the  air,  with 
south  or  west  winds.  During  the  ytar,  finally,  the  maitimal  intensitj- 
is  attained  in  Miiy,  June,  July  and  August. 

With  the  decrease  of  all  these  intensities  of  the  electricity,  occurring 
at  various  limes  of  the  day  and  the  )-ear,  our  pulmonary  and  cutane- 
ous respiratory  motions  diminish  irt  frequency ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
blood  becomes  richer  in  carbon,  the  capillari&i  relax,  perspiration  sets 
in,  which  thus  has  not  for  its  cause  an  exalted  capillary  activity,  as,  for 
example,  tmder  violent  bodily  exercise.  Tlie  blood  becomes  thus, 
more  electro-positive,  consequently  more  and  more  homogeneous  with 
the  polarity  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  reciprocal  motions  and  counter- 
motions  betAveen  the  bloo<i-!ife  and  the  nerve-life,  thus  become  weak- 
ened, and  so  the  further  simultaaeous  results  are  transferred  to  the 
musculature  and  the  whole  interchange  of  substance,  as  well  as  to  the 
mind  and  spirit.     (Geist  and  Gemijth.) 

Just  the  opposite  takes  place  under  an  elevalion  of  the  intensities  of 
electricity. 

These  changes  of  the  organic  functions,  according  to  the  times  of  tlw 
day  and  year,  ncconhng  to  tlie  various  changes  of  weather,  etc.,  were, 
however,  known  lo  Homieopathy  a  long  time  ago,  from  its  drug- 
proving,  and  because,  by  means  of  these  very  same  d rug-pro vings,  it 
discovered  the  kind  of  reflex  influence  of  these  telluric  and  atmos- 
pheric reciprocal  motions  upon  the  oi-ganism,  so  it  learned  thereby,  at 
the  same  time,  the  remedy  for  diseases,  having  the  corresponding  symp- 
toms of  improvement  and  a^ravation, 

llomceopathy  knows  still  more  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the 
physiological  school,  though,  at  the  same  titne,  naturally  demonstrated 
by  those  physiological  experiments  and  their  synthesis  ^ilh  the 
d rug-pro vings.  From  this  synthesis  it  becomes  manifest  why,  in 
many  diseases,  Ambra,  for  example,  Nux  vomica,  etc.,  cannot  be  given 
at  night,  because,  though  otherwise  properly  indicated,  they  aggravate 
just  those  very  phenomena  of  disease  which  they  should  relieve,  and 
A'hich.  when  given  during  the  day,  they  really  do  relieve  and  cure; 
why,  further,  from  such  combinations,  eflects  of  the  drug  with  the 
cauBes  of  disease,  or  with  specific  constitutions  of  the  body,  arise, 
which  HomtEopathy  has  designated  as  drug-aggravations  from  rem&-  ' 
dies,  mere  paradoxes  for  the  physiological  school,  nevertheless  realities 
founded  upon  natural  laws. 

On  the  contrary,  Homieopathy  does  not  know  that  Belladonna  and 
Stramonium,  for  example,  when  they  are  mingled  with  the  blood, 
preserve  its  red  color  and  Uike  away  its  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
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though  it  does  know  that  the  same  Belladonna  is  curative  in  poison- 
ings with  animal  substances. 

Further,  from  this  physico-chemical  property  of  Belladonna,  are 
explained  still  other  phenomena,  which  it  produces  in  the  organisnf, 
and  which  are  known  to  Honiceopathy  from  its  drug-pro vings.  Thus, 
we  learn,  from  tlie  provings  of  Belladonna,  tiiat  it  is  suitable  chiefly 
for  full-blooded,  plethoric,  scrofulous,  irritable  individuals  disposed  to 
affections  of  the  brain,  especially  congestions,  and  spasms.  But  if  we 
know  at  the  same  time  that  physico-chemical  property  of  Belladonna, 
all  these  symptoms  are  not  only  explained  to  us  in  this  way  also^  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  indicates  to  us  more  simply  the  specific  quality  of 
those  symptoms,  than  if,  to  obtain  the  same  knowledge,  we  were 
laboriously  to  study  and  explain  the  entire  result  of  the  drug-provings 
with  Belladonna,  in  a  physiological  and  pathological  sense.  Homoeo- 
pathy knows  very  well  that  by  fright,  terror,  anger,  grief,  etc.,  the 
exhalation  of  Carbonic  acid  is  always  hindered,  and  hence  knows, 
together  with  its  synthetic  comparison,  that  Belladonna  when  indi- 
cated, cures  these  complaints  and  why  it  does  so;  but  does  not  that 
physico-chemical  property  of  Belladonna  supply  a  most  desirable 
completion  of  the  provings?  , 

We  see  clearly  that  the  Homoeopathic  Therapy  and  Pathology  have 
their  law  hooks  which  have  originated  from  drug-pro^ings  and  their 
verification ;  provings  on  the  sick,  a  subject  upon,  which,  independent 
monographs  begin  to  appear  in  great  perfection,  as  the  proving  of 
Mercury  by  Dr.  Buchner,  that  of  Aconite  by  Dr.  Reil,  that  of  Digi- 
talis by  Dr.  Bifihr,  that  of  Phosphorus  by  Dr.  Sorge. 

§.  249. 

I  will  now  adduce  a  practical  case,  and  at  the  same  time  an  example 
of  the  so-called  primary,  secondary,  and  alternate  action. 

While  yet  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  Homoeopathy,  a  study  reaching 
far  into  natural  sciences,  and  without  any  instructor,  I  cherished  the 
conviction  that,  as  I  was  wont  to  see  it  in  my  iVlma  Mater  the  physio- 
logical school,  one  could  flourish  in  Homoeopathy,  also,  with  the  least 
possible  outlay  of  tliought.  Thus  I  at  first  naturally  adhered  to  the 
Homoeopathic  phraseology,  till  occurrences  at  the  sick-bed  taught  me 
otherwise. 

A  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age  came  to  me  and  complained 
Df  an  increasing  loss  of  sight.  Noticing  at  a  glance  that  he  had  a 
cataract  of  the  left  eye,  he  stated  that  he  had  to  ascribe  this  disease  to 
frequent  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  since,  Ijcing  a  hostler, 


e\xry  Uine  he  cLe:inetl  liis  horses,  the  dust  always  produced  a  burning  | 
ill  iiis  eyes,  which  continued  to  increase  till  the  pain  obliged  him  t< 
quit  die  employment,  and  his  physician  had  hence  often  treated  hin 
for  inflammation  of  the  eyes  nnd  always  relieved  him.  He  still  , 
lived,  however,  in  an  ever  new  hope,  tliat  his  eyes  would  become  j 
accustomed  to  the  work,  and  always  returned  indefiitigably  and  I 
scarcely  improved,  to  die  same  work,  till  he  was  now  obliged,  by  1 
weakness  of  one  of  the  eyes,  to  give  it  up  entirely.  In  other  respects,  I  I 
found  him  well  and  hearty.  Behind  the  capsule  of  the  lens  of  tbat  eye,  t 
there  was,  accoi'ding  to  the  most  careful  examination,  a  homogeneous  i 
cloudiness  in  the  lens  itself,  which  was  demonstrated  beyond  any  I 
doubt,  by  the  evident  phenomena,  tlie  deeper  lying  shade  of  the '| 
pupillary  border,  etc. 

Since  I  lomccopathy,  so  I  thought  to  myself,  as  it  asserts,  cures  the  j 
chemical  changes  of  the  lens  in  the  form  of  a  cataract,  though  it  is 
acknowledged  by  Uie  physiological  school  to  be  incurable,  and  con^d- 
ered  anaunable  to  operative  sui^ry  only,  the  youth  of  diis  man  would  1 
present  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  this  purpose;  so  I  gave  him,  \ 
according  to  Homceopathic  custom,  Calcarea  carboiiica,  the  5th  det^mal  I 
trituration,  a  grain  at  a  dose,  and  that  to  be  taken,  too,  every  hour, 
being  as  yet  utterly  wrapped  up  in  my  conclusions  according  to  the  j 
causal  law,  that  "  much  helps  much."    The  observance  of  a  support-  j 
iug  diet  could  not  be  promised,  since  his  way  of  living  utterly  forbade  \ 
it.     Yet  tlie  patient  promised  to  present  himself  every  eight  days  for  1 
inspection.     After  eight  days  I  observed  a  marked  change;  theopao^,  , 
before  honiogcneous,  had  separated  itself  into  spots  and  streaks  like  I 
mother-of-pearl.     If  the  whole  prescription,  from  the  very  bcginn 
both  as  to  quantity  and  repetition  of  the  dose,  had  not  been  loo  strong  j 
for  the  end  in  view,  this  change  should  have  earnestly  called  upon  me, 
at  any  rate,  not  to  give,  by  the  continuance  of  the  drug,  any  new  impulse 
to  the  counter-movements  of  the  organism,  excited  by  the  movements  j 
of  the  Calcarea.     But,  then,  I  bad  no  inkling  of  the  fact  diat,  here,  I 
changes  in  the  functions  and  nutritive  relations  of  the  eye  prevailed, 
which,  according  to  necessity.,  are  only  to  be  restored,  and  not  resisted. 
Nevertheless,  being  still  in  the  clutciies  of  the  doctrines  of  my  school,  I 
I  now  advised  him  to  tike  the  remedy  all  theoftencr,  instead  of  dis( 
tinuing  it  at  once.      After  another  fourteen  days,  I  could  no  longer  j 
I  die  ohsei-vation,  that  the  change  in  the  cataract 
undergone  a  new  change,  for  the  opacity  showed  1 
tributed  again,  and,  examination  with  the  ophthol- 
ntovcope  convinced    me  Uiat  tliis  opacity  now  had    its   seat  in   the  \ 
Ct|»idei>f  the  lens,  also.   Rcmeinliering  thegeueral  therapeutic  precepts 
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ot  ray  school,  I  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  at  once, 
believing,  as  I  did,  that  this  manifest  aggravation  should  be  attributed 
to  the  unavoidable  and  injurious  circumstances  in  which  the  patient 
lived ;  any  other  supposition  seeming  impossible  to  me.  I  hoped,  by 
increasing  the  dose,  at  least  to  restore  the  previous  state  of  things. 
After  the  lapse  of  fourteen  days  more,  however,  I  found  that  not  only 
was  I  deceived  in  my  expectation,  but  that  the  opacity  of  tlie  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  was  as  complete,  as  equally  distributed,  and  as  char- 
acteristic as  we  are  wont  to  find  it  in  a  cataract  ready  for  operation. 
My  hope  of  a  cure  was  thus  destroyed,  and  I  prepared  my  patient, 
according  to  his  own  wish,  for  an  operation  which  was  to  take  place 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  if  a  marked  improvement  did  not  set  in 
within  this  period,  during  which  time,  however,  he  was  to  take  no 
more  powders;  for  I  already  surmised  the  error  which  I  had  com- 
mitted, though  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  that  of  my  teachers.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  I  performed  the  operation  as  I  am  accustomed  to 
perform  it,  when  there  are  no  urgent  counter-indications,  with  a  straight 
keratonyxis-needle,  through  the  middle  of  the  cornea.  Having  reached 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  with  this  needle,  in  order  to  divide  it,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  struck  upon  some  object  having  the  resistance  of 
horn ;  after  many  attempts  to  cut  through  it  crucially,  I  was  obliged 
to  desist.  However,  having  commenced  the  operation,  I  was  loth  to 
give  it  up  so  readily,  and  tried  now  to  pierce,  at  least,  the  middle  of 
the  capsule  with  the  needle.  But  in  vain ;  the  needle  bent  so  under 
the  cutting  pressure  which  was  made  upon  it,  that  it  certainly  would 
have  broken  under  greater  force,  and  I  found  myself  comjjelled  to 
give  up  the  operation.  After  the  puncture  in  the  cornea  was  healed, 
I  undertook  the  same  operation  with  a  stronger  straight  sclerotic- 
onyxis-needle,  since  there  was  no  indication  for  the  catiiract  knife. 
The  cutting  pressure  with  it  upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  caused  so 
great  a  depression  of  the  capsule  backwards,  and  met  with  such  a 
great  resistance,  as  I  had  never  seen,  or  read  of,  in  the  practice  of  the 
most  celebrated  oculists.  However,  the  needle  penetrated  the  cap- 
sule at  last,  but  this  was  hardly  done,  when,  simultincously,  the  whole 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  was  filled  by  the  discharge  of  the  well 
known  white,  opaque,  thick  fluid,  by  reason  of  which,  the  point  of  the 
needle  was  no  longer  visible,  and  I  was  obliged  to  consider  the 
operation  at  an  end. 

Since  my  preparations  as  far  as  the  individual  to  be  operated 
upon  is  concerned,  conf^i^t  in  nothing  else  than  the  exhibition  of 
a  few  drops  of  Arnica  tincture  in  water  the  day  before,  no  vulnerary 
fevef  or  any  o*-her  injurious  result  followed,  as  is  frequentiy  the  case 


aftct  sudi  opcr.itioiis;  and,  moreover,  since  even  after  the  operation  I 
give  nothiag  but  Arnica  third,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  tlte  wound 
healed  verj-  readily.  The  absorption  of  the  fluid  discharged  into  the 
anterior  chamber  was  complete  in  three  days,  and  allowed  ine  to  ficc 
tlie  floating  remnants  of  the  torn  capsule  of  the  lens,  some  of  which 
lay  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  remaining  in  the  posterior;  both  were 
absorbed  after  a  few  weeks,  without  any  accident 

Three  events  are  prominent  here:  i.  The  changes  of  the  lens  and 
its  capsule  rapidly  succeeding  one  another.  2nd.  The  resistance  of 
the  capsule  of  the  lens;  and,  3rd.  The  unusually  rapid  absorption  of 
the  disehurgcd  liquid,  and  the  leoto-capsular  remnants. 

On  account  of  his  lack  of  the  necessary  chemico-physiolog^cal 
knowledge,  we  cannot  speak,  with  a  physician  of  the  pbysiolt^cal 
school,  upon  such  events,  however  unusual  they  may  seem  to  hint,  or, 
as  he  would  express  it,  wonderful  and  fabulous.  Yet  every  ona  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  comprehensive  study  of  Homwopathy, 
theoretically  and  practically,  will  recognize  the  cause  of  these  events 
in  the  eflect  of  the  Calcarea  carb.  and  Aniica,  and,  according  to  the 
previous  paragraphs,  can  determine  what  might  here  be  called  th'c 
primary,  secondary,  and  so-caLed  Homoeopathic  alternate  eflccts,  but 
this  ^^'Ould  have  no  influence  upon  the  indication,  if  the  cause  o(  these 
cflects  were  not  previously  known  by  the  results  of  drug  provings. 

As  an  evidence  that  all  these  arbitrary  woulil-be  explanations  about 
primary,  secondary  and  alternate  efiects  are  only  useless  generaliza- 
tions, which  make  the  (real)  explanation  of  facts  more  distant  only; 
as  a  proof,  further,  that,  not  the  quantity  merely  of  a  substance  given  for 
a  curative  purpose,  can  be  the  linal  momentum  for  deciding  upon  the 
modality  of  its  efficiency,  but  siinply  and  solely  the  quality  in  relation 
to  the  possibilities  of  diosmotic  nnotions  of  thu  qualities  and  quantities 
of  substances  and  tissues  of  the  organism,  specifically  corresponding 
to  the  quatit}-  of  the  drug,  I  adduce  an  experimental  example  taken 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Chemical  Letters  (Vol.  II.,  p.  136)  of 
of  Liebig,  who  may  here  ser\'e  as  a  pole-star  to  the  enemies  of  ttmg- 
provings  upon  the  healthy,  and  to  physiologists  also. 

"If  one,  before  breakfast,  takes,  every  ten  minutes,  a  glass  of  com- 
mon spring  water,  the  percenLige  of  salt  in  which  is  far  less  than  that 
of  the  blood,  then,  soon  after  drinking  the  second  glass,  reckoned  at 
four  ounces,  a  quantity  of  colored  urine  is  passed,  whose  volume  is 
very  near  tliat  of  the  first  glass  of  water,  and  if,  m  tnis  manner, 
twenty  glasses  are  taken,  one  will  have  nineteen  passages  of  water, 
the  last  of  which  will  be  nearly  colorless  and  wJU  cuntain  but  a  littie 
more  salt  than  the  spring  water." 
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"  If  the  same  experiment  is  made  with  spring  water,  to  which  about 
as  much  common  salt  has  been  added  as  the  blood  contains  (three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent.),  then  we  observ^e  urinal  discharges  differing 
in  no  way  from  the  usual  discharges;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  drink 
more  than  three  glasses  of  this  water;  a  sensation  of  fullness,  pressure 
and-  heaviness  in-  the  stomach  indicate  that  water  which  contains  a 
quantity  of  salt  equal  to  that  in  the  blood,  needs  a  Fiu*  longer  time  for 
its  absorption  into  the  capillaries." 

"  If,  finally,  one  takes  salt  water,  which  contains  rather  more  salt 
thari  the  blood,  then  just  the  opposite  of  absorption  takes  place;  viz., 
purging." 

Thus,  as  is  clearly  seen,  the  absorbing  power  of  the  capillaries,  for 
water,  is  changed  according  to  the  proportion  of  salt  which  the  water 
contains ;  if  this  is  less  than  that  of  the  blood,  then  it  is  taken  up  with 
greater  rapidity;  with  an  equal  quantity  of  salt,  an  equilibrium  is 
maintained ;  if  the  water  contains  more  salt  than  the  blood  does,  then 
this  salt  water  is  not  discharged  through  the  kidneys,  as  is  the  water 
poor  in  salt,  but  by  the  bowels." 

I  cannot  recall,  in  all  the  current  literature,  a  more  beautiful  exam- 
ple, capable  of  demonstrating  more  convincingly  my  experiences,  as  I 
have  here  laid  them  down ;  it  contains  a  part  of  the  diosmotic  motions 
which  the  common  sidt,  in  various  degrees  of  concentration,  produces 
with  parts  of  the  organism.  And  thus  vve  find  in  Homoiopathy  not 
only  a  molecular  pathology,  made  ready  to  our  hand,  but  also  a  mole- 
cular therajxjutics  corresponding  thereto,  as  soon  as  we  dispense  with 
antiquated  phrases.  If  one  wishes  to  speak  of  primary  and  secondary 
effects,  or  of  the  contrast  between  small  and  large  doses,  then  this 
example  shows  also  that  it  never  can  be  dqne  in  a  general  way,  but 
that  every  time  the  special  case  and  the  substance  used  must  be  stated. 

§.  250. 

I  tarry  a  moment  longer  upon  cataract,  in  order  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  chemistry  to  therapeutics  in  still  another  respect,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  this  disease  offers  the  most  suitable  object,  on  account  of  its 
ready  accessibility  to  the  art  of  observation. 

Even  in  Hahnemann's  time,  drug  provings  showed  that  the  follow- 
ing substances  of  the  outer  world  produced  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its 
capsule;  or,  at  all  events,  dimness  of  vision,  which  could  only  arise 
from  the  periphery  of  these  media  of  the  eyes;  viz.,  Ammon.  mur., 
Calcarca  carb..  Kali  causticum.  Magnesia  carb..  Phosphorus,  Sul- 
phur., Nitric  ac,  Natrum  mur.,  carbonicum,  and  sulphuricum,  Kali 


1,  Cannabis,  Coiiium,  Bclladonun,  Euplirasia,  PulaatUIa, 
Op!urt],  and  of  these,  cures  af  catiiract  have  been  effected  by  Cannabis, 
Kali  causlicum,  Contum,  Euphi-asia,  Bellmluniia,  Opium,  Calcarea 
curb..  Magnesia  carb.,  Silicea,  Sulph.,  Phosphorus,  Animoii.  mur., 
Acitlum  nitr.,  Pulsatilla. 

VVilliout  any  knowledge  of  all  this,  Chemistry  suhsequcutly  discov- 
ered diat  [he  crystalline  lens,  with  itt>  albumen  and  globuline,  coataim 
tnetallo^hloridcs,  tlic  sulphate  of  sodn,  the  phosphate  of  potash,  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  potasli,  the  aimnuiiio-phosphate 
of  soda  and  lactic  acid,  while  the  vitreous  body  contains  sulphute  uf 
potash,  the  phosphate  of  Ume  and  ma<rncsia,  the  phosphate  of  the 
oxide  of  iron,  the  chloride  of  soda,  the  chloride  of  potash  and  lime. 

Now,  although  up  to  die  present  day,  I  lointeopaUiy,  even,  luis  taieH 
no  notiee.  oi  Uiese  chemical  results,  yet  there  is  opened  to  us,  by  these 
two  results,  that  of  die  flomiEupadiic  therapcudcs,  and  that  of  chem- 
istry, the  deepest  insight  into  die  pathological,  as  well  as  therapeutical, 
movctncnts  of  the  organism  in  die  origin  and  cure  of  cataract,  and 
this,  in  a  manner  not  dreamed  of  by  the  schools. 

For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  the  £tct  diat  cures  have  been 
accomphshed  by  these  substances ;  if  it  is  thereby  put  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  formaUon  of  cataract  must  be  subjected  to  the  most  manifold 
conditions,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  cataract  itself  may  be  of  the 
most  varied;  dien  chemistry,  on  the  odier  hand,  explauis  to  us  the 
possibility  of  its  occurrence. 

Wc  know,  for  example,  that  the  lactic  acid  of  the  globulin  is  com- 
bined with  its  alkidies.  If,  now,  these  relative  proportions  are  di^ 
turhed  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  water,  then  die  fluid  b«»mes 
opaque.  For,  the  globuhn  or  albumen  of  the  lens,  being  keeA  from 
its  alkalies,  by  die  surplus  of  die  acid,  is  then  only  al)  the  more  held 
in  a  stale  of  solution  by  its  salts;  but  these  will,  by  attenuation,  lose 
their  dissolving  power  and  globulin  or  albumen  will  be  excreted,  and, 
in  this  manner,  another  specitic  opacity  of  the  lens  is  produced. 

If  we,  finally,  take  into  conaderation  the  fact  that  experiments  have 
demonstrated,  in  cataraclic  lenses,  great  quantities  of  earthy  pho^jhatea 
knd  cholesterine,  then  the  Homceopathic  cure  of  these  various  qualities 
of  opacities  of  die  lens,  becomes  intelligible  ui  a  chemical  rvspcct  also. 

The  How  and  Whereby,  the  relation  of  those  drugs  and  the  neces- 
tin-  of  diosc  cures,  however,  follow  clearly  from  the  laws  previously 
discussed,  according  to  which  the  IIomtEupathic  therapeutics  operates, 
ami  especially  from  drug  provings. 

Kwl  we.  for  example,  a  cataract  to  cure  in  a  constitution  which,  in 
ite  form,  resembles  die  proving  of  Calcarea  carb.,  then  wc  cotdd  not 
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well  be  in  doubt  as  regards  the  indication  of  the  drug,  and  so  forth, 
as  already  explained. 

From  this,  many  more  conclusions  may  be  drav/n  as  regards  the 
value  of  Chemistry  for  HomcBopathy. 

In  the  first  place,  Chemistry  is  not  able  to  explain  to  us,  the  effect 
of  any  vegetable  substance  upon  cataract 

Then,  again.  Chemistry  alone,  never  will  help  us  to  an  indication 
for  the  cure  of  cataract  with  any  of  the  substances  which  it  has 
discovered. 

Furthermore,  neither  physiology,  nor  the  pathology  of  physiological 
medicine  will  ever  announce,  a  priori^  the  chemical  properties  of  a 
cataract  which  is  to  be  cured,  hence,  for  these  reasons  also,  no  indica- 
tion for  any  remedy. 

All  these  questions.  Homoeopathy  answers  syntlietically^  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  admiration,  similar  to  that  of  a  practiced  artist,  who, 
from  a  row  of  pictures,  to  all  of  which  the  sign  manual  of  Raphael, 
for  instance,  had  been  given,  in  most  deceptive  similarity,  would 
diagnosticate  with  certainty,  not  from  these  signs  appended  to  all  the 
pictures,  but  from  the  general  character  of  each  picture,  from  its 
specific  form,  that  this  is  a  Raphael,  another  a  Rubens,  another  a  Van 
Dyke,  etc. 

But,  from  this  example  of  cataract,  we  can  also  obtain  another  view, 
interesting  to  general  science. 

As  in  all  pathological  processes,  so  also  in  cataract,  we  have  simply 
and  solely  to  do  with  an  injurious  plus  or  minus,  and  thus  also,  in 
every  cure,  we  have  to  do  with  the  supply  of  tliat  minus  and  the 
removal  of  that  plus.  For  this  end,  the  laws  in  their  general  bearing, 
truly  enough,  can  be  found  in  Homoeopathy,  but  by  far  too  rarely, 
those  with  regard  to  special  cases. 

Thus,  in  fact,  there  is  a  kind  of  aitaract  which  is  cured  by  Siliceous 
earth,  though  chemistry  does  not  mention  this  substance  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  lens  or  its  capsule.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  that 
curative  result,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  the  precision  based  upon 
natural  laws,  that  Siliceous  earth  must  stand  either  in  a  functional  or 
nutritive  relation  to  the  crystalline  lens.  Thus  the  question  of  the 
physician  to  chemistry :  whether  Siliceous  earth  be  present  in  the  lens 
or  not,  would  arise  post  festum  only,  and  without  detracting,  in  any 
way,  from  die  well-established  curative  result  Afterwards,  by  way 
of  supplement,  /.  ^.,  based  upon  the  HomcEopathic  curative  result,  the 
question  would  come  up  to  Physiology,  in  what  functional  relation, 
Siliceous  earth  would  be  of  influence  in  the  cure  of  cataracts,  if  this 
substance  were  not  found  by  Chemistry  in  the  crystalline  lens  of  tiie 
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eye,  and  to  Puthology.  uniicr  wliat  conditions,  an  opacil}'  of  the  Icna  j 
would  be  produced,  which  is  curable  by  SiliccouE  caitli.' 

Such  questions,  preceded   by  a  deductively  confiniicd   fact,  as  the  l 
curing -of  cataract  by  Siliceous  earth,  and  only  such,  offer   Imding  ' 
principles  to  further  cheniical,  physiological,  and  pathological  inquiiict   | 
in   the   interest  of  Therapeutics;    such  questions  avoid   the   us( 
experiments  at  random,  and  of  these  there  would  be  such  a  number, 
tliat  these  three  doctrines  together  would  have  plenty  to  do  all  the 

From  such  an  elaboration  of  therapeutical  questions,  howcwr,  ihoe 
would  clearly  arise  a  harmonious  c0brt,  ^hich,  in  tlie  sliortest  time, 
would  bring  forth  tlic  greatest  results,  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  great  discoveries  of  our  ccnturj'. 

It  is  obvious,  that  Chemistry,  as  often  as  it  discovered  a  new  oon- 
atituent  of  the  organism,  might  say  to  Therapeutics  that  it  has  found 
therewith  a  remedy,  even  tliough  it  has  found  no  indication  for  it,  and 
that,  indeed,  with  tlie  same  right,  with  whicli  a  rational  farmer 
wilt,  with  the  help  of  Chemistry,  learn,  from  the  ashes  of  any  par- 
ticular plant,  what  substances  the  soil  must  contain,  that  this  species 
may  thrive;  and,  as  chemistry  farther  shows,  that,  of  these  substuice»,  i 
fpr  example,  the  siliceous  earth  passes  over  into  tlie  straw,  and  the  j 
phosphate  into  the  seeds,  so,  drug-provings  must  subserve  the  » 
end,  which  Chemistry  alone  i%  not  able  fully  to  accomplish  for  the  i 
human  organism. 

And  even  now,  indeed,  it  will  no  longer  seem  strange  if  I  affirtn,  1 
that  we  should  no  longer  sjiy  ^'■dai  maJtcina  salutem"  but  must  laj  \ 
^'■dat  HutrimeHtatn  salutem." 

While  speaking  of  diseases  of  the  eyes,  I  wish  to  remark  vet,  that  1 
the  precious  discovery  of  tlie  ophthalmoscope  offers  a  splendid  field  J 
for  the  art  of  therapeutic  observation ;  since,  by  its  aid,  all  thcrapeutiGfl 
results,  within  tliis  small  Reld,  may  be  submitted  to  direct  in^iectioii. 

But  of  course,  he  who  takes  the  contrarium  contrariis  as  his  only  J 
guide,  will  not  be  able  to  foUo\v  up  this  advantage  in  this  direction.  ; 
Contraria  contrariis  curanlur  means  that  one  should  cure  diseases  I 
with  remedies  which  act  against  the  former.  That  is  a  fallacy  from  \ 
relative  conception,  and  also  from  one  sphere  to  anotlier.  For.  in  the  I 
contrarium  contrariis,  the  fi>rra  of  the  eft'ect  is  iflentified  with  the  I 
indication  and  the  cause,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  way  that  the  I 
effect  has  been  set  up  as  an  indication.  It  is  an  error  ivom  false gen&-  I 
ralixation  arising  from  relative  ideas,  which  throws  together,  under  I 
one  rubric,  things  which    have  no  common   properties.     Theiv  ia  J 
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nothing   which   simply  and    solely   operates   against   the   organism, 
without  drawing  new  consequences  after  it. 

From  this  fallacy  of  contrarium  contrarlis^  arise  the  en-oi*s  against 
the  art  of  experiment  in  tlic  drug-provings  of  the  physiological  school. 
This  fault  becomes  the  most  apparent  when  one  finds,  for  instance, 
Benzoic  acid  so  often  mentioned  as  an  expectorant,  and  compares  there- 
with §§.  2oS  and  those  which  follow.  Of  the  full  extent  of  the  active 
sphere  of  a  remedy,  the  physiological  school,  by  reason  of  this  maxim, 
never  thinks.  It  does  not  think,  for  instance,  that  beside  the  symp- 
toms 187,  188,  189,  190,  in  the  proving  of  Benzoic  acid  by  Hering, 
which  contain  the  entire  sum  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
iological school  regarding  tliis  drug,  there  may  also  be  still  other  and 
farther  reaching  effects.  It  entirely  lacks  the  Homoeopathic  differ- 
ential diagnosis  which  contains  demonstrative  conclusions^  not  conclu- 
sions ex  post^  and  which  becomes  possible  only  by  such  results  of  prov- 
ing, and  thus,  all  those  phenomena  are  unknown  to  it  which  are 
further  produced  during  tlie  use  of  a  drug.  These  it  generally  holds 
to  be  phenomena  of  tlie  morbific  cause,  and,  hence,  falls  into  the  most 
fearful  confusion  at  the  sick-bed,  two  examples  of  which,  out  of  a 
countless  host,  I  have  given  above.  Thus,  the  error  of  contrarium 
contrariis  misleads  the  physiological  school  according  to  the  quanti- 
tative causal  law,  always  to  make  use,  and  take  notice  merely,  of  that 
portion  of  the  effect  of  a  drug,  at  the  sick-bed,  which  has  become 
known  from  tradition  or  authority,  as  if  a  simple  experiment  were  to 
be  made,  as  if  nothing  else  had  been  effected,  and  as  if  all  art  of 
observation  had  thereby  come  to  an  end. 
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Ilering's  proving  of  Benzoic  acid,  which  I  have  given,  must  suffice 
to  enable  us  to  penetrate  still  deeper  into  the  genius  of  the  lIomoDO- 
pathic  therapeutics.  For  this  purpose  I  choose,  as  an  example,  a 
disease  which  seems  suitiible  for  the  purpose. 

One  moniing,  a  child,  nine  years  old,  complained  of  great  headache 
and  such  violent  pains  in  the  right  shoulder  joint,  that  it  could  not 
move  it.  The  anamnesis  announced  that  its  father,  at  the  same  age, 
had  suftered  from  gout,  and,  as  I  was  told,  had  often  been  attacked 
with  it  since;  that  the  child,  however,  had  taken  cold  while  out  of 
doors.  The  fever  was  moderate,  and  nothing  farther  was  apparent, 
which  could  have  led  one  to  conclude  that  the  disease  was  particularly 
severe.  On  account  of  the  approximative  cori'espondence  in  form,  I 
ordered  Aconite  3rd,  five  drops  every  tvvo  hours,  in  a  spoonful  of  water. 
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The  next  day,  after  a  delirious  nighl,  the  right  shoulder  joint  was 
movable  again;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  cenical  and 
dorsal  vulebne,  and  both  knees  mid  ankk-s  were  swollen  and  immovable 
by  rvason  of  pain.  The  greatest  puin  in  the  regions  of  both  tcndiocs 
Achillis,  could,  by  compresaL-s  under  the  heels  and  upon  the  calves, 
be  somewhat  relieved,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  All  tliese  symptoms, 
m  the  forenoon,  were  only  in  the  right  leg,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  came 
also  in  tlie  left.  In  the  urine,  there  was  an  abundant  sediment  of  uric 
acid;  moderate  perspiration;  great  thirst  The  diird  day,  I  found  the 
same  p:uns  in  the  same  localities,  and  the  same  state  of  the  urine;  the 
conjunctiva  of  both  eyes  was  of  a  bright  red;  there  was  increased 
headache;  hence  tlie  medication,  thus  far,  was  without  any  restrsintng 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease,  altliough  it  moderated  the 
fever,  which,  odierwise,  must  have  been  much  more  acute  The 
critical  nature  of  the  third  day,  although  it  dawned  without  any 
material  aggravation,  except  an  incrcascil  injection  of  the  conjnnc^ 
tiva,  (which,  however,  was  not  attended  by  any  photophobia),  and 
the  absence  of  any  improvement,  sufticed  to  prepare  the  attendants 
for  a  more  restless  night.  Since  thus,  the  extension  of  the  disease  to 
the  brain  had  to  be  feared  with  some  probability,  I  directed  Bella- 
donna 3rd  to  be  given  in  the  inten-al.  On  the  fourtli  day,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  with  slight  delirium,  just  as  thus  far,  ihc  previous 
nights  had  passed,  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae,  tlie  knees  and 
ankles  were  relieved,  the  urine  and  perspiration  remaining  the  same, 
although  the  child  complained,  neither  more  nor  less;  except  thut,  on 
inquiry,  it  said  it  had  more  headache  than  yesterday:  yet  its  counte- 
nance had  assuined  an  evident  expression  of  sinking;  this  again 
allowed  one  to  conclude  that  the  disease  had  extended  further,  although 
the  attendants  had  no  idea  thereof,  and  percussion  and  auscultation 
gave  no  indic:ition  of  any  change  in  the  chest  or  abdomen.  As  the  1 
boiivels  had  not  moved  since  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  to  make  | 
sure  that  tliere  should  be  no  ground  to  fear  an  e\'entual  aggravation  1 
from  this  quarter,  I  prescribed  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.  the  Aconite 
and  Belladonna  being  set  aside.  An  operation  occumxl  i 
the  evening  without  any  aggravation,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  without 
any  relief  Now  the  present  state  could  not  be  considered  any  loiter 
the  mere  result  of  the  occasional  cause  already  indicated,  but  I  had  to 
su]^)ose  something  lying  between,  of  which  I  have  to  speak  a 
and  to  which,  for  the  present,  I  merely  allude  in  saying  that  now  I 
found  myself  compelled  to  give  a  dose  of  Sulphur  5th.  On  llic  fifth 
day,  though  welcomed  as  I  was  with  great  joy  over  the  event  that 
the  child  h;id  slept  die  whole  night  tlirough.  because  her  mcdici 
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had  probably  contained  some  Opium,  I  yet  could  observe,  by  means 
of  an  objective  examination,  a  more  accelerated  pulse,  ii6,  and 
increased  sinking  of  the  features;  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  was  more 
mobility  and  less  pain  —  a  mere  aching  pressure  —  in  tlie  joints  pre- 
viously affected,  but,  in  place  of  it,  violent  pains,  immobility  and 
swelling  of  the  left  wrist  and  elbow,  with  a  reddened  swelling  of  tiie 
left  index  and  middle  finger.  The  urine  was  quite  full  of  crystals  of 
uric  acid,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  decomposition  in  the  bladder,  the 
fluid  was  of  an  insufferable  putrid  odor,  immediately  after  being  voided ; 
the  discharge  itself  was  painful.  Now  the  opportunity  was  given  to 
compi;ehend  the  entire  form  of  the  disease  from  the  bottom,  imd  to 
establish  its  correspondence  with  the  form  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
some  proven  remedy  and  the  healthy  organism. 

The  child  had  not  only  lost  its  good  humor  from  the  beginning, 
but  it  was  now  anxious  and  easily  frightened,  also;  was  afraid  of  its 
dolls,  could  no  longer  express  itself  clearly,  as  it  did  not  complete  any 
sentence  which  it  commenced;  it  was  sleepy;  complained  con- 
stantiy  of  pressing  pains,  coldness  and  confusion  of  the  head,  coldness 
in  the  forehead  and  in  the  back,  although  the  whole  surface  of  the 
skin  was  warm  to  the  touch  and  perspired  slightly.  The  eye  lids 
were  nearly  closed  and  burning  hot;  the  conjunctiva  w:is  more 
injected;  lips  trembling  and  dry;  the  tongue  coated  white;  the  tiistc 
salty;  no  appetite;  much  thirst;  pulse  Ii6;  strength  prostrated;  a 
sense  of  general  malaise  and  weariness,  and,  as  before  said,  the  joints 
of  the  elbow  and  wrist,  together  with  the  index  and  middle  fint^ers  on 
the  left  side,  were  swollen  and  reddened  with  a  local  temperature 
much  increased;  they  were  extremely  painful  and  immovable;  the 
urine  was  thick  by  reason  of  the  above-mentioned  sediments,  scanty, 
very  offensive  and  dark-red  from  uroxanthin;  cough  had  also  set  in, 
though  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  sounds  in  the  bronchi. 

§.  253. 

The  first  thing  in  the  physiological  school  is  to  establish  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  the  form  of  disease  at  hand  and  the  forms 
similar  to  it;  thus,  in  this  case,  to  decide  whether  it  was  arthritis  vaga 
or  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Since  the  father  had  not  been  able  to 
show  the  least  sign  of  a  tophus  in  his  joints,  said  to  have  been  affected 
by  gout,  so-called,  and  never  asserted  that  he  had  observ^ed  any  thing 
of  the  kind ;  since  in  the  child,  the  shoulder  joint,  the  knee  and  ankle 
of  the  left  side  were  already  very  much  swollen;  since  arthritis  in  its 
first  attack,  generally  invades  the  great  toe,  while  in  this  case  its  pre- 
PART  u.  9 
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cursory  symptoms  were  wanting  also,  and,  above  all,  since  the  youdt-  I 
fill  age,  of  itself,  hardly  allowed  any  thought  of  gout,  thus  there  w 
no  doubt  that  the  fatlicr  had  never  suffered  from  gout,  nor  that  the 
child  did  not  now  have  the  gout,  but  was  affected  by  acute  articular 
rheumatism.  Concerning  the  diagnosis,  regarding  eventual  compli- 
cations or  extensions,  it  Wiis  established  that,  in  this  child  neither  liie 
heart,  nor  tlic  lungs,  nor  the  kidneys,  had  Liken  any  part  in  the 
disease. 

The  special  therapeutics  of  the  physiological  school  consists  in  gen- 
eral and  local  blood  letting ;  internally,  in  the  treatment  with  large 
doses  of  Tartar  emetic,  with  large  doses  of  Nitre,  with  large  doses  of 
Quinine;  fuither,  in  tlie  exhibition  of  diaphoretics  of  Colchicum, 
Opium,  Veratrin,  Qiiicksilver,  Iodine,  Guaiacum,  Digitalis,  Sulphur, 
Phosphate  of  ammonia,  Carbonate  of  iron.  Citric  acid,  etc.;  as  an 
external  application,  to  the  affected  joints,  it  uses  Mercurial  ointment, 
compresses  wet  with  a  solution  of  Saltpetre,  blister  plaster.  Camphor 
fumigations,  cataplasms,  dry  wrappings,  friction  with  Chloric  ether, 
etc.  Even  Aconite  may  be  found  of  late  in  the  literature  of  this 
school,  as  a  remedy  for  acute  articular  rheumatism,  recommettded  by 
its  Honiceopathic  results,  and  all  diose  numerous  drugs  are  transmis- 
siot%s  ox  recommendations  of  authorities,  without  any  indication  what- 
ever being  given  for  the  particular  case,  although  the  physiological 
school  makes  the  ultimate  demand  that  every  single  case  should  also 
be  indi'jidualized.  But,  in  want  of  every  leading  principle,  under 
which  a  given  case  might  be  individualized,  in  order  to  establish  the 
indication  of  a  remedy,  this  postulate  reminds  one  of  ordering  a  man 
to  swim  who  never  was  in  the  water. 

Accordingly,  the  indication  of  the  physiological  school,  at  the  best, 
amounts  to  this:  to  give,  experimentally,  a  diaphoretic  on  account  of 
the  causal  momentum  of  the  taking  cold;  to  use  leeches,  or  any  other 
of  tlie  above  mentioned  external  applications,  on  account  of  the  local 
pains;  or,  internally,  to  give  Opium  symptom atically,  and,  on  account 
of  the  scanty  urine,  Colchicum  witli  Opium,  wliicli  is  one  of  the  most 
favorite  medications,  and  soon,  just  as  each  thinks  he  c;m  best  gain 
his  end.  In  brief,  every  where  generalities  only,  and  no  where  any 
point  of  support  which  looks  like  a  special  Therapy;  in  no  case  is  any 
essetttial  indication  possible. 

Rademachet's  school,  to  conclude  from  the  other  diseases  appearing 
at  the  same  time,  which  diseases,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  under 
the  puthological  form  of  the  second  specific  state,  would  give  Copper, 
with  Natruni  carbonlcurn,  probably,  aflcr  the  supposed  acidity  of  the 
stomach   and  intestinal  canal   had  been  neutralized;    or,  an   organ- 


remedy,  to  which  probably  the  cough  of  the  child  would  liave  led,  thus, 
Ipecac,  Tartar  emetic,  Aconite,  Sulphur,  Hyoscyamus,  and,  the  excit- 
ants, Lobelia  and  Benzoic  acid.  Natnnn  carbonicum  would  be  indi- 
cated from  the  fact  even,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sediments  in  the 
urine,  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidneys  might  be  inferred.  Or,  since 
acute  rheumatism,  in  general,  occurs  as  a  disease,  which  finds  a  place 
under  tlie  patliological  form  of  the  first  specific  state,  Natrum  nitricum. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  Therapeutics  of  Rademachcr's 
school  goes  far  deeper  into  specialities,  and  much  better  deserves  the 
predicate  special^  than  tliat  which  adorns  itself  with  this  name. 

However,  I  must  remark  at  this  juncture,  tliat,  according  to  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  this  case  of  acute  rheumatism  under  consideration, 
was  neither  suited  to  treatment  by  Copper,  nor  Saltpetre,  nor  even 
Iron,  and,  from  reasons  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  not  for  any 
of  the  other  organ-remedies,  Benzoic  acid  excepted;  but  for  this  again, 
it  was  suited,  but  not  on  the  grounds  that  a  primary  disease  of  the  lungs 
might  be  supposed  here,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Moreover,  it  must  firmly  be  upheld,  as  one  of  the  prime  funda- 
mental maxims  of  Therapeutics,  not  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  a  cure, 
anytliing  which,  in  any  respect  wliatever,  might  have  injurious  contin- 
gent effects,  to  which  all  those  doses  belongs  of  which  this  sc/iool  and  the 
physiological  are  wont  to  avail  themselves;  then  again,  as  a  second 
fundamental  maxim^  to  neglect  nothing  which  is  useful. 

Pundamcntal  principles  follow  from  fuinlamental  relations,  and 
since  the  fundamental  relation  of  Therapeutics  to  disease  consists  in 
this,  to  establish  a  restitutio  ad  integrum^  therefore  every  attempt, 
which  can  have  an  injurious  influence,  hence,  an  influence  conti'ary  to 
these  maxims,  even  though  it  should  seem  to  be  ever  so  ti'ifling  as  to 
the  result,  is  definitively  a  false  one.  Consequently,  even  Rademacher's 
school  is  to  be  imitated,  in  its  handling  of  drug-quantities,  quite  as 
litde  as  the  physiological.  We  shall  see  that  they  could  dispense  with 
these  false  methods  of  treatment. 


§•  253. 

The  Homoeopathic  school  proceeds,  quite  differently  from  other 
schools,  for  the  establishment  of  its  diagnosis  and  indications. 

It  holds  fast  to  its  principle  of  similarity,  for  the  purpose  of  2i  further 
differential  diagnosis  peculiar  to  itself  alone^  which  we  have  often 
elucidated  heretofore,  afler  it  has  previously,  in  the  sense  of  the  physio- 
logical school,  fully  satisfied  the  technics  of  diagnosis,  and  thus,  for  its 
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eijuet,  has  ^ned,  with  these  aids  first,  a  general,  but  no  special  v}evr 
of  the  disease  in  hand. 

The  Homoenpathic  diagnosis,  thus,  is  not  content  with  those  diflcr- 
eiitial  diagnoses  of  the  physiological  school.  True,  it  does  not  fail, 
first  and  in  the  same  manner,  to  inquire  whether,  and  how,  other 
organs  also,  as  the  heart  and  lungs,  etc.,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  respiration,  the  temperature,  the  secretions  and  excretions,  etc.. 
partake  of  the  general  and  accidentallv  most  prominent  form  of  the 
niorhid  conditions,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  designation,  or  one  of 
the  current  names  of  disease;  for  its  aims,  in  a  more  extended  view, 
it  righdy  considers  it  insufficient  to  have  undertaken  and  established  a 
diflcrential  diagnosis,  in  the  sense  of  the  physiological  scliool;  as,  for 
example,  that,  in  our  case,  we  have  not  to  deal  with  arthritis,  but  with 
acute  rheumatism,  and  not  any  other  disease  which  might  be  more  or 
less  easily  confounded  with  it  by  the  ignorant;  as,  for'example,  that, 
in  a  case  of  hysteria,  we  had  not  to  deal  with  hypochondria,  catalepsy, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  intermittent  fever,  apoplexy,  etc.  To  Homteopatby, 
all  such  names  of  diseases  (as  they  arise  fi-om  &uch  empirical  difTcren- 
tial  diagnoses,  and,  in  the  special  patiiologica  and  therapei^e  of  the 
physiological  school,  are  presented  as  the  utmost  limits  of  perception,) 
are  all  but  mere  ^rnr^'d/ schemata,  coiiLiining  no  speciality,  no  reality, 
which  might  be  adopted  to  establish  an  indication  acconlingto  natural 
laws;  mere  separate  iJeas,  which  can  only  serve  for  this  purpose,  to 
(•ring  the  diagnosticated  groups  of  symptoms,  by  synthetic  comparison, 
inlo  conneclion  with  the  forms  which  characterize  one  of  the  drug- 
prm'ings.  In  like  manner,  under  the  rubric  of  oite  such  nosological 
name,  even  the  grouping  of  the  most  various  drugs  in  such  a  general- 
izing manner,  is  unsatisfactory  to  HomtEOpathy. 

In  order  to  determine,  according  to  natural  laws,  which  of  the 
iwuedies  fiTim  that  general  group  must  be  the  specific  one  for  llie 
specific  case,  /.  f.,  the  only  remedy  possible,  it  now  undertakes  the 
differential  diagnosis  peculiar  to  itself,  between  ihe  phenomena  of 
tlie  special  case  (of  disease)  anil  tlic  pfienomena  which  all  the  abovfr- 
mentioned,  and  still  other  drugs,  present  in  their  provings,  in  order, 
ly  comparison,  to  ascertain  which  effects  of  these  proven  substances 
amespond,  as  regards  form,  with  the  case  of  disease  in  hand.  Hence, 
the  empirical  differential  diagnosis  of  the  physiological  school  is  to 
l>e  distinguished  essentially  from  the  Homceapatkic  differential,  i 
tJie  latter  only,  is  able  to  understand  the  connection  of  the  pathological 
phenomena  of  a  disease,  with  the  physiological  effects  of  drugs,  ami 
rationally  to  use  tliis  knowledge;  a  use  which,  according  to  natural 
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laivs^  for  the  purpose  of  cure^  as  is  readily  seen,  is  the  only  possible 
one^  although^  to  the  physiological  school^  it  is  utterly  unknown, 

§•  254- 

To  comply  with  these  requirements,  wie  must  inquire  still  further 
into  tlie  case  of  disease  mentioned. 

Suppose,  according  to  the  general  scheme,  that  this  case  should  be 
diagnosticated  in  tlie  most  exact  manner,  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
as  acute  Rheumatism,  as  is  required  by  the  physiological  school,  of 
its  disciples;  we  find,  heside^^  that  the  pains  and  swelling  of  the 
joints  took  their  course  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  the  lower, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  passed  over  fiom  the  right  side  to  the  left. 
Even  that  foetid  odor  of  the  urine  does  not  belong  to  this  case  of 
disease,  according  to  the  general  scheme,  but  belongs  to  the  charac- 
teristic signs  of  the  special  or  Homoeopathic  differential  diagnosis. 
Further,  to  this  special  characteristic  of  tlie  case,  belong  the  timon^us 
state  of  mind,  the  decrease  of  memory,  tlie  sensation  of  cold  in  the 
head,  the  pressing  pain  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebne,  the  drow- 
siness by  day,  the  salty  taste,  the  general  vyeariness,  etc.  I  will  omit 
caUing  attention  to  any  more  of  such  signs,  which  the  adherents  of 
Rademacher  and  of  the  physiological  school  neglect  to  observe,  as 
being  quite  unessential,  or  such  as  they  would  not  Juxvc  noticed  at  all^ 
on  account  of  the  usual  method,  to  establish  general  diagnoses  onlv, 
and  to  use  only  accidental  and  empiricii)  remedies,  for  which  such 
general  schemata,  which  they  call  special^  of  course,  are  more  than 
sufficient. 

From  this  it  is  clear ^  tJiat  Homoeopathy  still  continues  to  investi- 
gate^ long  after  the  physiological  school  has  finished  its  inquiries ; 
that  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  must  precede  that  of  the  former,  as  a 
general  introduction  for  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  furtlier  circum- 
stances which  still  accompany  the  general  diagnosis. 

When  the  stiirs  and  polygons  of  the  kaleidoscope  quickly  change 
from  one  form  into  the  other,  there  operates  in  the  backgi-ound,  even 
though  mistaken  by  the  empiric  eye,  only  one  movement  which 
explains  the  apparent  magic.  That  is  a  picture  of  the  diagnosis 
from  the  Homoeopathic  examination  of  a  patient,  which  must  have 
inquired  into  causes  and  conditions,  and  must  have  obtained  an  under- 
standing thereof. 

This  difterential  diagnosis  of  Homoeopathy  alone,  then,  deserves 
the  name  of  a  special  diagnosis,  which  is  able  to  separate  the  jDar- 
ticular  case  from  the  generality  of  the  superficial  pathological  form, 
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to  individnalhe  it,  and,  flccontingly,  to  make  it  prominent,  and  then 
first,  we  may  further  ask,  is  that  substance  to  be  found,  according  lo 
the  law  of  similarity,  timoiig  tliose  ^\'hich  have  Ijeen  pixived  ou  the 
sick,  inducing  symptoms  on  the  organism,  which,  accorchng  to  the 
form,  correspond  with  those  of  the  given  disease? 

Since  the  practicing  physician,  however,  cannot  spare  the  time  to 
bunt  up  (in  his  books)  the  symptomB  of  more  than  thruc  hundred  drugs 
already  proved,  he  must  ha^-e  them  in  his  memory  and  carry  them  with 
him  to  every  sick-bed.  I  do  not  make  this  remark  altogether  without 
purpose :  for  the  opponents  of  HomcBopathy  say  that  nothing  is  ea^er 
than  to  write  down,  at  the  sck-be4),  the  symptoms  presented,  and  thcii 
to  refer  to  similar  ones  in  the  drug-pro vings.  That,  clearly,  can  only 
he  the  assertion  of  those  who  are  gi\'cn  to  measuring  the  perciqttive 
capabilities  of  others  by  their  own.  If  such  narrow  minds  could  ever 
elevate  themseb-es  so  much  as  to  undertake  the  great  study  of  the 
Homosopalhic  drug-provings.  they  would  learn,  that  no  common,  but 
a  constantly  practiced  memory  is  necessary,  in  onler  always  to  remem- 
ber the  results  of  these  numerous  drug-pro\-ings,  even  approximateh-, 
as  regards  the  characteristic  of  each  separate  substance,  and  to  be  ablr 
to  comiMTe  them  with  the  symptoms  of  any  disease  presented,  withonl 
delay.  1  frankly  confess,  that,  after  five  years'  earnest  study,  1  stic- 
ceedcd  in  storing  up  in  my  memory,  hut  nine  of  the  most  complete 
dnig-provings,  and  e\-cn  this  would  nut  have  been  at  all  pos^Uc, 
without  the  numerous  Ciiscs  of  disease  which  were  presented  for  my 
tilv^erN'ation,  and  without,  during  tliis  time,  having  proved  on  myself 
Aoonite.  Bdladunnn,  and  Arsenic,  in  various  quantities,  from  the 
tr^itioiial  d>)%  up  to  the  lotli  and  ^otli  attenuations.  After  this,  of 
course,  that  task  n-as  easier,  since  I  could  use  these  results  of  expe- 
rience gwned  theon;tically  and  practically,  for  the  difterential  method 
of  observation.  I  do  not  mention  this  for  my  own  sake,  but  to  gi\-e 
an  illustration,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  write  u  preazription  of  the 
])hv^ol(^c:d  school,  than  one  according  lo  the  art  and  science  of 
Ilomampathy:  th.at,  in  fact,  ciTry  one  should  refiiun  from  assuming 
to  himself  the  right  of  passing  judgment  upon  Homcropathy  "xho 
has  lol  provfJ  df  least  fir*  or  six  drugs  upon  Atmse//'.  it  tradisiwial 
and  miwautJ  doses,  else  he  must  count  himself  among  tho«  who  ]n\-v 
to  hear  ihcmscKes  talk,  though  they  know  no  more  of  what  they  arc 
Lillung  than  a  Hind  m.-m  docs  of  colors. 
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§•  255- 

Among  the  Homoeopathic  provings,  of  all  the  remedies  of  the 
physiological  school  mentioned  in  §.  252,  we  find,  however,  no  such 
characteristic  group  of  phenomena  as  was  presented  to  me  in  that 
case  of  disease.  Only  in  Hering's  proving  of  Benzoic  acid  can  they 
be  found,  and  that  under  the  figures  2,  3,  5,  8,  14,  33,  33,  59,  62,  95, 
140,  141,  149,  150,  184,  225,  227,  230  b,  238,  242,  243,  252,  259,  332, 
etc.,  as  they  may  be  seen  in  §.  210. 

In  general,  no  substance  of  the  outer  world  given  to  a  patient, 
as  a  remedy,  can  exercise  an  influence  merely  on  tlie  parts 
remaining  healthy,  and  whether  such  an  influence  can  really  take 
place  and  be  known  beforehand^  is  only  to  be  learned  by  drug- 
proving;  neither  Chemistry,  nor  Physics,  nor  Pathology,  nor  even 
Physiology,  as  they  are  pursued  in  the  universities,  am  give  us  any 
explanation  or  certainty  as  regards  this  question.  Besides,  in  all 
Homoeopathic  drug-provings,  as  well  as  in  the  example  thereof, 
offered  in  Benzoic  acid,  we  find  the  reports  of  clinical  confirmations 
of  the  principle  of  similarity.  Notwithstanding  the  relation  of  Ben- 
zoic acid  to  gout,  the  form  of  which  so  nearly  resembles  that  of 
articular  rheumatism,  that  skillful  diagnosticians  are  frequently  unable 
to  establish  an  empirical  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  at  the 
sick-bed,  there  was,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Homoeopathic  differ- 
ential diagnosis,  which  satisfies  that  ungratified,  though  deeply  felt, 
necessity  of  the  physiological  school  "/(?  individualize  the  case^^ 
nothing  to  hinder  its  use  in  the  case  of  that  child ;  hence  there  was  no 
further  question  for  me  to  answer,  and  I  was,  therefore,  compelled, 
even  after  all  these  investigations,  to  declare  Benzoic  acid  as  the  one, 
and  only,  remedy  indicated. 

Thus,  according  to  modality^  relation  and  quality^  the  indicated 
remedy  was  found  conformable  to  the  necessary  requireinents  accord- 
ing to  natural  laws,  the  unfailing  result  of  which  could  accordingly 
be  foretold.  There  is  no  further  room  here  for  any  sceptical  wavering, 
hither  and  thither,  in  the  choice  of  a  remedy. 

It  was  now  tlie  quantity  of  the  dose  only  that  was  to  be  determined. 
But,  on  this  point  also,  practice  had  repeatedly  decided,  aside  from  the 
contents  of  the  previous  paragraphs.  For  reasons  now  comprehen- 
sively given,  I  gave  the  child  three  or  four  drops  of  the  third  decimal 
attenuation,  in  a  table  spoonful   of  water,  every  two  hours. 

What  followed  I  need  hardly  mention,  after  what  has  bce:i  already 
said ;  to  every  one  versed  in  the  study  of  Homoeopathy,  at  least,  the 
result  is  already  known ;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignoraiit,  I  must 
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furtlier  add  that  the  child,  on  die  next  day,  was  witliout  headache  or 
back  ache,  or  red  eyes —  hi  short,  was  well;  only  the  left  elbow  joint 
and  the  index  and  middle  finger  of  the  left  band,  though  considerablf 
less  swollen,  were  still  sensitive  and  immovable.     On  the  tenth  day, 
I   found    the  child  quite  free  from  all  pain;  all  the  joints  could  be 
iTiove<l  readily  again,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened.     She  played 
again  willt  her  dolls,  ate  with  appetite,  and,  tlie  next  day,  I  allowedi 
her  to  get  up,  as  entirely  cured,  and  return  to  her  usual  mode  of  lii 
Thus  Iloniceopathy,   by   its  experiments,   and    logical   iustrument 
attains  to  many  therapeutical  results  which  Chemistry  is  much  ti 
weak  eidicr  to  furnish  or  to  explain. 


A  cure  by  a  function-remedy,  by  Benzoic  acid,  must  be  followed 
now  by  a  cure  by  a  nutrition-remedy,  in  order  to  give  a  needf^ 
insight  into  these  natural  motions.  I  do  certainly  prefer  to  chooac 
again  a  disease  declared  by  the  physiological  school  Co  be  absolutUy 
incurable,  enchondroma,  which  is  turned  over  by  this  school,  wtthoi^ 
much  ado,  to  surgery  for  amputation  or  resection. 

The  first  case  of  enchondroma,  cured  in  my  practice,  was  that  of  a 
poor  boy  fourteen  years  old,  of  a  very  pale  countenance.  He  showedj 
me  his  right  hand,  afh^r  he  had  taken  ofT  a  useless  bandage.  "Ti 
mcticaapal  bones  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers,  tlie  index  and  mi 
die  fingers  themselves,  and  die  thumbs  were  swollen  up  to  such  M> 
degree  as  to  form  oval,  knobby  masses  of  uniform  surface,  and  hard; 
the  joints  were  all  obliterated,  and  not  to  be  recognized,  and  hence, 
for  six  months,  immovable  also.  .These  parts  were,  at  various  points, 
divested  of  their  skin  by  ulcerated  surfaces,  under  which  tlie  bone» 
gave  a  rough  sound  to  the  probe,  and  places  were  found  here  and< 
there  which  could  easily  be  penetrated,  and  others  again  which  ofTere^' 
reaistanc4^.  The  boy  bad  no  appetite,  was  still  kept  at  work  by  K' 
potter,  canying  clay,  etc.,  and  naturally  did  not  wish  to  give  up  tlut  1 
occupation,  since  it  had  to  furnish  him  his  scanty  support.  His  con>>' 
plaints  were  confined  to  great  pains  in  the  siiflering  parts,  great  drow* 
siness  during  the  day,  great  lassitude  and  depression.  According  tor., 
the  doctrines  of  Surgery,  taught  to  this  veiy  hour,  there  was  no  other 
help  for  him  than  a  disarticulation  at  the  wrist,  with  a  loss  of  the 
right  hand,  since  only  the  little  finger,  and  its  metacarpal  bones,5eemed 
free  from  the  disease. 

Enchondroma  is  the  name  for  the  pathological  process  of  the  caiti- 
laginous  metamorphosis  of  the  bones;  the  new  formation,  in  which  it 
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consists,  agrees  most  completely  with  cartilage,  in  a  morphological  as 
well  as  chemical  respect.  A  surgeon  would  not  mistake  it,  from  tlie 
above  description,  even  according  to  its  outer  form,  and  since  I  write 
neither  for  skeptics  nor  dogmatists,  but  for  practical  physicians,  and 
men  capable  of  criticism  according  to  natural  laws,  I  consider  myself 
excused  from  a  detailed  description. 

We  know  that,  of  all  the  constituents  of  bone,  the  cartilage  lacks 
only  siliceous  earth.  In  25,628  grammes  of  adult  bone,  there  are 
0.003  ^^  siliceous  earth.  Could  it  be  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  diink  of  giving  die  siliceous  earUi  as  a  nutritive  means,  in  a 
quantity  corresponding  to  the  traditional  dose?!  Thus,  I  gave  to  this 
boy  Silicea  6,  five  drops  every  two  hours.  .True,  siliceous  earth  must 
have  been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  usual  food,  but  his  organism  had 
lost  the  faculty  of  appropriating  it  from  the  food.  That  it  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  given  form,  is  clear  from  §§.  220  and  221.  But  if  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  in  brief,  if  those  of  their  functions  which 
should  have  taken  up  the  siliceous  earth  contained  in  the  food,  and 
carried  it  to  the  blood,  were  clearly  not  able  to  do  it,  for  otherwise  no 
such  disease  as  enchondroma  could  ever  have  taken  place,  (since  it  is 
only  possible  as  a  consequence  of  this  want,)  then  it  must  be  accom- 
plished in  some  other  way. 

Assuming  the  position  (one  that  really  exists  according  to  this  state- 
ment,) that  we  had  arrived,  in  our  deductive  series,  at  the  second 
deductive  oi>eration — for  the  first  was  supplied  by  the  pathology  of 
enchondroma  and  the  physiology  of  normal  bones — we  must  yet  take 
counsel  anew  with  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  to  tlie  appropriate 
locality  for  drug-applicadon. 

If  we  consider  tJie  anatomical  conditions  for  taking  tip  the  molecular 
bodies  into  tJie  bloody  we  find,  upon  the  tongue,  the  papillce  fHiformes^ 
with  their  hair-like  processes  turned  inwards,  leading  directly  to  the 
cells,  and  which  do  not  readily  allow  that  which  they  liave  once  taken 
up  into  their  channels  to  .escape,  but  transfer  it  to  the  blood.     The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the   mouth,   throat,   and   oeso- 
phagus, as  well  as  that  of  the  rectum  also,  is  adapted  to  take  up, 
very  rapidly,  what  is  not  larger  than  the  orifices  of  their  cpitelium, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  die  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  almost  entirely  glandular,  and  excreting^  so  that  its  possi- 
bility of  absorbing  molecular  bodies  must  be  far  less  than  that  of  the 
above  named  parts.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  chiefly 
a  reducing  organ,  for  the  elaboradon  of  such  substances  as  are  more 
dense  than  water.     Only  to  those  solutions  which  do  not  exceed  the 
physical  density  of  water ^  is  the  possibility  given  to  penetrate  the 
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mbraiie  of  the  stomach  also,  to  be  taken  up  liy  it,  and  to  I 
be  traosfciTfd  to  the  hlood.  Chemical  mixtures,  infusions,  decoctions,  I 
immediately  produce  an  increased  secretion  of  the  gastric 
tnembrane,  and  we  may  assume  with  certainty,  that  only  the  moat  J 
minute  parts  thereof  will  escape  the  decomposing  combination  with  J 
the  secretion  t)f  the  stomach.  In  this,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  1 
possibilities  is  also  explained  which  can  still  lend  efficacy  to  such  great  I 
quantities  as  are  used  In  the  physiological  school,  and  besides  this, 
the  necfssity  that  these  very  same  doses  must  lead  to  irretrievably 
injurious  results,  as  daily  experience  also  teaches. 

In  general,  it  may  be  maintained  tliat  the  effect  of  the  remetly,  once 
it  is  introduced  into  tlie  stomach,  must  be  uncertain  or  deslroyctt. 

Thus,  the  point  of  application  for  molecular  Ixnlies  if  they  are  to 
be  transferred  immediately  to  the  blood,  is  determined,  and  that,  in  the 
form  of  the  second  deductive  operation,  so  that  the  question  can  only 
be  whether  diis  is  sustained  by  facts. 

If  this  confirmation  were  not  to  be  found  every  day  in  Homoeopathy, 
though  utterly  unknown  to  Uie  medical  majority,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  settled  tliis  question,  also,  by  an  example. 
Thus  the  luxurious  pseudo-growth  of  the  cartilage  cells,  which, 
cnchondroma,  crowd  out  the  osseous  cells,  had,  in  case  of  this  child,  % 
diminished  in  course  of  eight  days,  that  the  superticinl  ulcers  could  b^il^ 
to  cicatrize,  since,  at  the  same  time,  those  tuberous  formations  1 
iiianifesdy  decreased  in  extent.  After  fourteen  days  more,  the  joinl 
w«re  already  movable  again,  though  the  mobility  was  very  i 
restricted.  After  another  fortnight,  all  the  concomitant  symptom 
which  had  been  present,  disappeared;  appetite  had  returned,  1 
drowsiness,  during  the  day,  had  ceased,  the  boy  was  lively  and  of '^ 
good  clieer.  and  rejoiced  over  his  improvement. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  expatiate  upon  any  subject,  and  dwell 
longer  upon  it,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  it  to  be  understood. 
Hence  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  close,  with  the  statement  that  this 
boy,  after  eight  weeks,  was  perfectly  cured,  and  has  remained  so  for 
sixteen  years,  which  surely  justifies  the  further  conclusion  that  he  will 
stay  so.  Consequently,  that  inference  of  the  second  deductive  opera- 
ation,  regarding  the  locality  of  application  for  the  Homceopathic 
attenuations,  is  also  verified,  and,  moreo\'er,  from  this  verificatioii 
follows  the  abstraction  that  the  same  relation  must  likewise  holJ 
good,  without  doubt,  in  case  of  all  Homoaopathic  attenuations. 

Yet  it  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  §.  355,  that  I  did  not  take  the  indication  for  Silicea  merely 
from  tlie  Homceopathic  drug-provings,  wliich  contain  nothing  about  J 
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enchondroma,  but  chiefly  from  the  chemistry  and  microscopy  of  the 
physiological  school.  This  school,  however,  since  the  dose,  as  demon- 
sti'ated  by  natural  laws,  must  have  been  a  Homoeopathic  dose,  so- 
called,  will  not  be  restrained  (as  this  is  attended  with  less  trouble) 
from  continuing  to  disarticulate,  resect  and  amputate,  instead  of  curing 
a  human  Umb  so  easily  saved;  for,  to  judge  from  well-known  expe- 
riences, a  conclusion  according  to  natural  laws,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  to 
this  school  something  foreign. 

That  conclusions,  according  to  natural  laws,  have  not  yet,  even  in 
Homoeopathy,  become  common  property,  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  cure  of  cataract  and  enchondroma,  in  spite  of  this 
clinical  case,  is  still  held  impossible.  Well,  then,  nothing  more  is 
left,  than  to  cite  these  opponents,  worthy  of  pity,  before  the  forum  of 
practice,  to  which  I  always  appeal.  As  long  as  one  has  not  pro- 
ceeded in  this  matter,  as  I  have,  he  needs  waste  no  words  about  it 

An  immeasurable  advantage  of  Homoeopathy  must  also  be  men- 
tioned here,  /.  ^.,  that,  after  it  has  effected  a  cure,  there  is  no  re-conval' 
escence.  If  the  disease  is  cured,  the  patients  are  not  exposed  to  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  treatment  or  re-convalescence  p)st  festum^ 
and  that  may  be  explained  by,  and  follows  from,  the  fact  that  tlie 
digestive  organs,  as  well  as  the  parts  remaining  sound,  are  spared,  and 
that  the  injurious  contingent  effects  of  the  drugs  are  avoided,  occur- 
rences which  are  possible  by  virtue  of  the  dose  and  its  point  of  appli- 
cation, an  advantage  and  a  gain  which  the  physiological  school  can 
never  reach. 

§•  257- 

If  a  disingenuous  disputant  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  these  two 
effects  of  the  use  of  Benzoic  acid,  or  of  Silicea,  or,  in  fact,  of  any 
Homoeopathic  dose,  to  the  effect  of  the  diet  employed,  to  such  I  would 
reply,  that  the  child  afflicted  with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  did  not 
eat  any  more,  it  is  true,  from  the  first  day  of  its  sickness,  since  it  was 
in  the  minimum  of  its  proportional  oscillation,  and  drank  nothing  but 
water,  under  which  diet,  had  it  contributed  any  thing  to  the  cure,  and 
had  it  not  rather  been  the  direct  result  of  the  disease,  the  child  should 
have  recovered  far  earlier,  and  the  disease  should  not  have  extended 
itself  through  five  days  as  it  did. 

As  fur  the  boy,  he  was  as  little  able  to  regulate  his  diet  as  the  former 
patient;  he  ate  every  day  just  what  his  master  set  before  him,  and 
although  at  the  beginning  he  did  not  eat  much,  yet  he  was  not  put 
on  a  sick-diet.     As  his  appetite  returned,  he  had  as  little  choice  of  his 
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ne  had  to  content  'himself  with  what  caiue  oa  t 
table,  and  this  was  nothing  nico.  This,  above  all,  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  renicdy  consisting'  of  molecular  bodies,  that  one  ncwl 
not  be  nearly  so  anxious  about  the  diet,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 
On  the  contrary,  cures  must  be  and  are  efli^cted  under  the  worst  diet. 
If  physicians  knew  how  oflen  tliey  were  deceived  as  to  tlie  diet,  they 
would  not  be  so  particular  about  it 

It  ia  a  fruitless  stratagem  to  maintain  that  the  Ilomoaopndiic  iliet  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  results.  The  Honi<EopaLliic  diet  consists,  now-a- 
days,  if  one  can  and  will  be  particular,  in  notliing  else  than  avoiding 
such  food  and  diink  as  might  disturb  the  action  of  the  remedy,  as  for 
example,  food  prepared  with  vinegar,  while  Culc.  carbonica  i»  taken, 
or  Codee,  while  Nux  is  taken,  or  of  wine  during  the  admutistralion 
of  Aconite.  Moreover,  those  substances  sliould  be  avoided,  of  which 
the  patient  knows,  by  experience,  that  they  are  injurious  to  him,  or 
the  injurious  properties  of  which  are  known  even  to  the  physiological 
ecliool,  as,  for  example,  fat  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  or  substances, 
wliich,  being  non-nutritious,  have  an  accelerating  or  retarding  effect 
upon  various  functions  of  die  organism,  as  Paj-slcy,  Asparagus,  etc 
As  a  rule,  one  may  let  his  patients  eat  what  they  have  an  appetite  for; 
for  every  cure  needs  the  best  nutrition  of  the  parts  remaining  sound, 
since  a  cure  is  passible  only  by  their  aid.  For  a  long  time,  indeed, 
HomcBopathy  has  ceased  tu  consider  and  arrange  the  diet  any  further 
than  to  avoid  all  injurious  influences;  to  arrange  and  use  such  a  one 
as  would  avoid  all  injurious  substances.  The  fables  of  our  opponents, 
upon  these  points,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  dieir  ignorance  touch- 
ing these  facts. 

One,  however,  'must  keep  dearly  in  view  the  diflerence  betweeu 
drugs  and  food,  as  one  often  hears  the  ignorant  say  that  Homoeopathy 
is  H  consummate  chimera,  since  it  depends  upon  the  laws  of  nutridoii, 
but  yet  directs  minimal  doses  which  can  afford  no  nourishment  for  a 
man.  This  senseless  reproach  is  made  by  the  opponents  of  HomcEO- 
pathy  in  all  earnestness,  but  it  serves  only  as  a  proof  of  tlieir  infinite 
stupidity.  That  such  a  reproach  ia  a  ridiculous  stratagem,  their  power 
of  judgment  does  not,  in  the  least,  perceive.  To  such  we  may  pro- 
pcBC  tlic  question,  in  return,  why  does  the  pearl-oyster  form  its  calca- 
reous shell  only  in  diose  waters  in  which  the  least  proportion  of  lime 
is  to  be  found.' 

In  course  of  time  the  fact  has  become  well  established  e\-cn,  that,  in 
many  cases,  die  usual  diet  cannot  ofler  tlie  least  hindrance  to  the  effect 
of  molecular  bodies.  Indeed,  one  and  tlie  same  substinee  used  in  its 
common  massive  form  as  a  food,  docs  not  prevent  its  molecules  when 
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set  free,  from  obeying  the  laws  of  their  specific  direction.  Tlius,  for 
example,  Coffee  acts  most  surely  in  the  second  and  tliird  decimal 
attenuation ;  /.  e,^  without  delay  goes  its  way  to  the  diseased  correla- 
tives of  the  organism,  even  in  patients  who  drink  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  for  whom  coffee  is  indicated. 
This  experiment  can  be  made  any  time,  and  will  not  fail,  but  will, 
again  offer  the  clearest  proof  that  the  quality  of  bodies,  in  their  mas- 
sive state^  for  the  reasons  alreacf^  laid  down^  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  effects  or  qualities  of  bodies  in  their  molecular  or  free  con- 
dition, and  that  each  can  produce  its  specific  effects  by  tlie  side  of  the 
other. 


.§.  258. 

The  ^^  similia  similihus  curantur^^  has,  in  fact,  to  decide  regard- 
ing many  things  which  concern  operative  Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 
Applied  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  very  completely  set  forth  in  this  work, 
it  is  able  to  cure  very  many  cases,  which,  by  physicians  who  do  not 
know  it,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  subjects  for  operative  Surgery 
and  Obstetrics.  The  practicing  physician  is  not  in  a  position  to  devote 
himself  to  a  speciality,  as  it  is  possible,  in  cities  where  we  have  uni- 
versities, and  in  capitals.  His  patients  must  find  a  man,  in  him,  who 
is  insti'uctcd,  theoreticiilly  and  practically,  in  everything  which  pertains 
to  tlie  domain  of  medical,  chirurgical  and  obstetrical  art  and  science. 
A  simple  example,  in  addition,  shows  this.  The  adherent  of  the 
physiological  school,  for  instance,  meets  with  success  in  many  cases. 
If,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  conversant  with  the  experiences  of  Rad- 
emacher's  school,  then  he  clearly  accomplishes  twice  as  much.  If  he 
is  also  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  Homoeopathy,  then  a  three-fold 
success  must  attend  him;  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  a  surgeon,  a 
four-fold ;  and  if  an  accoucheur  also,  a  five-fold.  Each  one  of  these 
particular  specialities  has  its  own  art  of  obsei'vation,  its  own  art  of 
experiment,  its  own  language  and  perception.  No  one  of  these 
specialities  can,  hence,  be  allowed  upon  the  ground  of  its  peculiar 
views,  to  isolate  itself,  and  to  oppose  tlie  other,  so  long  as  it  is  not  able 
to  of^cr  its  advice,  founded  upon  natural  laws^  and,  consequently, 
cannot  determine,  beforehand,  the  result,  at  least  inductively  or  abstra- 
tively. 


§■  »59- 

Many  substiincu^,  though  often  proved,  are  yet  not  so  thoroughly 
proved,  that  induction  could  not  iiiiilw  experiments  which  would 
serve  as  ii  tomplenient  to  those  provings. 

As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention,  for  example,  among  blood 
diseases,  chlorosis.  Homoeopathy  possesses  a  multitude  of  remedies 
for  this  disease,  yet  there  is  one  which  it  docs  not  possess.  I  found  this 
remedy  by  logiciil  induction  from  the  abstractions  of  Rudemacher  s 
school,  and  from  the  external  use  of  various  metals,  as  they  appear  in  the 
metal lo-therapy  of  Dr.  Burg,  It  is  Copper.  My  induction  was  deduc- 
tively confirmed  on  the  sick,  so  that  I  need  no  longer  merely  to  recom- 
mend it,  since  I  can  esLiblish  its  indispensable  worth  in  thi:i  disensc,  by 
natural  laws.  Without  dwelling  any  longer  upon  the  art  of  csperi- 
inent  and  observation,  which  is  to  be  used  to  discover  new  renicdics 
fy  the  inductive  method-,  even  —  since  this  has  already  been  done 
abundantly  in  previous  paragraphs  —  I  only  remark  further,  tliat  from 
none  of  the  Homceopathic  drug-provings  does  it  appear  that  Copper 
is  a  remedy  for  chlorosis.  Even  Rademachet's  school  does  not  know 
Copper  as  a  remedy  in  chlorosis;  still  less  the  physiological.  The 
latter,  as  is  well  known,  complains  most  recently,  with  one  accord,  of 
of  ansemia  in  the  population,  and  recommends  Iron 
1  the  ground  that  the  red  blood  discs  conuiin  Iron,  and 
that  chlorosis  is  the  ouCward  sign  of  an  excess  of  the  white  blood 
discs.  Yet  the  Iron  of  that  school  helps,  as  it  knows  itself,  onlv  in 
some  cases  of  anemia  and  chlorosis;  otlier  cases  undergo  no  improve- 
ment from  that  remedy,  but  material  aggravation.  Quite  early  it 
attracted  my  attention,  that  cases  of  chlorosis,  over-fed  with  Iron,  and 
^gravatcd  almost  to  dropsy,  in  my  hands  were  cured  by  the  iLse  of 
Copper,  and  thence  I  drew  the  further  conclusion,  that  [in  order  not 
to  anticipate  what  is  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  and  to  be  brief]  Iron, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  only  adapted  to  die  so-called  florid  cases  of 
aniemia  and  chlorosis,  and  Copper  for  die  so-Cidlcd  torpid  cases. 

The  physiological  school  thought  it  obser\'ed  that,  in  many  cases. 
Iron  was  not  well  borne  by  chlorotics,  that  it  disturbed  their  digestive 
organs,  and  that  this  disturbance  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  aggrava- 
tions. So  some  of  iLs  adherents  found  that  Cinnamon,  and  others 
that  Saftron,  \vhen  added  to  the  powders  of  Iron,  prevented  these 
contingent  efltcts  and  aggravations,  since  by  the  influence  of  these 
"aromatics,"  the  digestion  remained  undisturbed,  and  the  cure 
Advanced   much   more  rapidly  than  without  the  addition  of  these 
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drugs.  In  other  cases,  both  found  that  the  chlorosis,  nevertheless, 
very  often  bade  defiance  to  both  these  compositions. 

This  gives  new  opportunity  to  confirm  the  indications  of  this 
school,  as  such,  as  they  have  already  been  often  characterized  in  this 
work.  They  have  no  basis  established  upon  natural  laws.  Many 
wretched  chlorotic  patients  treated  by  that  school,  have  sought  help 
of  me,  and  as  they  showed  me  their  prescriptions,  I  saw  that  all  those 
w^ith  whom  Copf>er  was  not  indicated,  had  had  Iron,  it  is  true;  but, 
as  I  supposed,  it  was  always  those  who  were  suffering  with  chlorosis  in 
combination  witli  amenorrhcea  who  took  Cinnamon  with  the  Iron; 
or  those  with  chlorosis  and  profuse  fne?istruation^  took  Saffron  with 
the  Iron. 

Had  these  gentlemen  been  acquainted  with  Homoeopathy,  they 
would  have  had  the  desired  result,  at  least,  in  those  cases  which  were 
really  curable  with  Iron  (if  accident,  in  consequence  of  their  igno- 
rance, had  not  played  them  the  trick  of  urging  them  on  to  pursue  a 
wrong  course),  if,  in  the  former  cases,  they  had  given  Saffron,  in 
the  latter.  Cinnamon  in  connection  with  the  Iron;  for  Homoeopatliy 
knows,  from  its  drug-provings,  that  Cinnamon  in  this  dose,  as  it  was 
here  used,  produces  retention  of  the  menses,  and  Saffron  the  contrary, 
so  called. 

The  wretched  game,  of  bandying  relative  ideas  back  and  forth, 
hall  a  century  has  not  been  able  to  bring  to  an  end.  If  I  had  accom- 
plished nothing,  I  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  lay  claim  to  the  single 
acknowledgment,  that  I  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  sti*ife  of 
the  Contrarium  with  tlie  Simile  is  a  strife  about  nothing,  a  strife  with 
mere  ideas  of  relation ;  and  the  strife  of  Rademacher*s  school  with  the 
others,  was  again  a  strife  about  nothing,  because  it  was  carried  on 
about  the  rigrht  or  wronsT between  abstraction  and  induction;  to  inves- 
tigatc  into  facts,  however,  with  a  criticism  based  upon  natural  laws, 
has,  in  all  these  controversies,  consistently  been  neglected. 

The  results  of  these  strifes,  therefore,  inight  well  come  to  an  end; 
they  are  sad  enough.  For  half  a  century  have  physicians  tormented 
and  persecuted  each  other,  with  all  the  tortures  of  hatred ;  the  public 
has  been,  for  half  a  century,  the  anxious  witness,  and  lives  in  constant, 
hopeless  doubt,  over  the  competency  of  its  physicians;  hence,  quackery 
must  needs  gain  ground   in  every  direction,  even  in  this  thinking 

German  v. 

That  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the  intellectual  watchmen  on 
the  battlements  of  science  had  known  how  to  disarm,  without  delay, 
every  false  notion  endeavoring  to  gain  admittance,  with  the  power  of 
logical  instruments,  with  tlie  art  of  experiment  and  of  observation. 
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U,  fKnveva*,  ft  appan  oiS&b  from  tbc  prm-ingifrf'  StSo 
could  core  cndicnidnMM,  ncr  Crooi  iboK  of  Copper,  that  it  o 
a  iunn  uf  ciil'iriMM,  sad  t£,  in  bd,  atnu  are  also  reponed  by  i 
thiokiag  H'»iMeup(dh«  which,  u  the  preeat  bmc  can  ualv  p 
be  explained  acooidii^  Is  Ihe  law  of  •iioilantT.  aB  tbts  would,  n 
tbelestt,  lie  vny  far  Iran  jtuli^rtng  Ifae  conduaioa  thai  cv 
pddu  were  alluvred  to  hM  mda  cons  impossibte,  aod  to  deaf  'fi 
dr<^r/  mstnu.     To  deojr  is,  surelj  enongfa.  the  lowneGt  and  caneM  m 
fitrata^-tns  uf  which  one  can  nuke  ose,  bnt,  at  the  aaoie  rime,  « 
any  other  Wirtlh  than  that  of  a  reddens  anitncei^'. 

If  we  «lioulil.  on  this  account,  thnM  atide  the  taductivie  and  dedac- 
tive  method,  ^vithrjut  making  any  u«c  <](  a  vrhateTcr.  then  qnilc  a 
number  of  succcMful  n»ult«  would  be  lost  to  us. 

Shoulil  we  consider  the  logio^  instrument  as  a  superflui 
it  is  not  directly  exprcivwd  in  the  wording  of  the  law  of  sinulatitjrfl 
should  we  obstinalcly  declare  the  considerations  of  humanitr  oAsjM 
tionable,  and  close  our  ejce  against  any  and  e^-ery  progress  ii 
pathy?     Did  not  the  great  Hahnemann  himself,  pfriat  out  the  I 
dciding  ivilh  Therapeutic*?     Hence  I  maintain  that  all  progress  whi 
haa  originated  with  a  Homceopath,  as  well  belongs  to  tlie  subject dl 
HomcEoiiathy.  and  as  wctl  has  become  its  property,  as 
doctlincs.     Only  the  spirit  of  inhumanity  could  cry  out  against  d 

To  an  unfair  disputant  it  is.  as  experience  teaches,  the  easiest  t 
to  My,  even,  that  the  proving  of  liromine  contains  nothing  abc 
croup,  that,  hence,  it  cannot  be  used  in  croup,  according  to  the  law  a 
similin.  But,  from  I  lomceopathic  provings,  happily  enou^  no  i 
of  discflBCH  can  arise,  and  are  there  not  symptoms  enough  in  the 
proving  of  Bromine,  to  demonstrate  its  effect  upon  the  laiymc  and  air 
passages? 

Hence  the  liiw  of  similia  is  in  no  wise  so  to  be  understood,  j 
the  entire  contents  of  a  drug-proving  must  correspond  with  the  who! 
form  of  a  ili*cnsc.  For  the  physician  well  versed  in  practice,  a  far  lea 
comprehensive  similarity  between  tlie  form  of  the  remedy  and  the 
form  of  the  disease,  often  suffices;  oftenottlya  single  pregnant,  prom- 
inent iymptom^  [iis  Dr.  v.  Bdnningliausen  teaches,  in  his  Therapeutic 
Pocket  BiMik,  p.  XVIIL]  suffices  to  establish,  notwithstanding  that 
and  frequently  just  for  that  very  reason, 'an  indication  followed  by  th( 
best  results. 

Let  us  not  lie  <livci1cd,  by  controversial  objections,  from  iinweariod 
labors  to  iidvaiicc  our  great  art  and  scit-ncc. 

If  wc  cast  a  look  tw^  upon  the  cases  of  disease  Just  cited,  it  c 

lulileil  lliat'"     —WUB,  there  observed,  are  calculated  to  awaken'] 
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the  sure  conviction  that,  in  future  cases  of  the  same  kind,  the  same 
treatment  would  necessarily  have  the  same  results,  without  being 
obliged  first  to  examine  these  cases  anxiously,  according  to  the  law  of 
similarity;  for  they  leave  behind  the  whole  law  of  tlicir  characteristic 
outlines,  the  whole  schema  of  tiieir  course,  as  perceptions  objectively 
gained. 

The  using  of  such  schemata  at  the  sick-bed  possesses  the  character 
of  rational  induction,  §.71,  for  the  schema  is  a  perception  from  mem- 
ory, not  merely  a  subjective  expectation  from  similar  cases.  To  possess 
such  schemata  is  an  essential  attribute  of  an  exjoerienccd  practical 
physician,  who  is  able  therewith  to  produce  the  greatest  results,  most 
incomprehensible  to  those  less  experienced. 

How  for  the  power  of  Homceopathy  exceeds  that  of  Surgery,  is 
made  clear  by  the  example  of  the  cure  of  Enchondroma,  in  §.  256. 
As  regards  Obsteti'ics,  one  example,  at  least,  from  tlie  many  at  hand, 
may  be  added.  I  say  nothing  of  Pulsatilla,  which,  in  the  third  dilu- 
tion, is  quite  able  to  supplant  the  deadly  Chloroform,  where  the 
pains  are  severe;  nor  will  I  speak  of  the  precious  remedies  for  the  most 
varied  and  severest  cases  of  fatal  child-bed  fever,  but  confine  myself 
to  the  hajmoirhages,  often  fearful,  occurring  in  abortion.  Whoever 
has  been  in  the  situation,  on  account  of  a  placenta  praevia,  to  proceetl, 
without  delay,  after  other  means  have  failed,  to  tlie  artificial  expansion 
of  the  mouth  of  tlie  uterus,  has  seen  the  mother,  swimming  in  her 
own  blood,  struggling  with  death,  and  yet  has  been  compelled,  per 
haps  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life,  to  occasion  her  tlie  greatest 
suffering  (to  say  nothing  of  the  attendants  abandoning  themselves  to 
every  frantic  expression  of  pain  and  anguish),  such  a  one  owes  the 
deepest  gratitude  to  a  science  which  knows  ways  and  means  to  afford 
help,  even  in  such  cases,  by  the  internal  use  of  China,  Arnica,  Sepia, 
Sabina,  Crocus,  etc.;  which  remedies,  according  to  the  /ndividuality 
of  the  mother,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  similarit}\  can  not 
only  check  the  most  fatal  haemorrhages,  but  also  remove  the  injurious 
consequences  of  such  enormous  losses  of  blood. 

g.  260. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  already 
said,  those  who  have  resolved,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  take  up  the 
study  of  Homoeopathy,  will  yet  finil  it  very  hard  to  proceed  at  once 
to  its  application  in  practice.  A  Text-book  of  Homoeopathy  must, 
therefore,  be  all  the  more  able  to  assist  any  follower  of  science,  sinccf 
as  a  rule,  it  is  left  to  every  one's  private  study  to  make  himself 
PART  II.  10  ♦ 


acquainlcd  witli  iL     To  a  beginner,  no  better  lesson  can  be  giTcn  1 
than  that  of  relating  the  circuinstaiices  through  which  one  hud  to 
pass  tu  Ujconie  a  true  adherent  of  HoiTiteo]>athy. 

I  will,  tlicrcfure,  detail  the  three  first  case^  which  ci>inpclled  me,   ] 
with  irresistible  power,  seriously  to  appropriate  to  myself  the  doctrioes    | 
of  ilouKGopalhy;  for.  every  previous  effort  to  nistruct  mv*«lf  by  the 
HoraiEopathic  literature,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon,  how  oibeo  so  ever 
I  made  the  attempt,  because  their  contents  were  too  repugnant  indeeJ 
tu  the  dogmas  wliich  I  had  learned  in  the  physiological  school.     iSost 
of  all,  I  WHS  repelled,  over  and  over  again,  by  reading  a  few  HomcBO-   | 
pathic  drug  provings;  for  they  seemed  to  me  partly  too  much  alike, 
partly  incredible,  partly  too  much  for  the  memory  to  retain. 

I  will  only  add,  that  these  cases  date  from  tlie  year  1S49,  and  that,  ' 
in  the  second  case,  especially,  as  true  a  picture  of  confusion  is  given,  ^ 
as  an  incipient  Homccopathist  can  ever  fall  into. 

Cadet,  Count  R.,  nineteen  years  old,  sick  with  Typhus  abdominalis, 
received,  on  tlic  9th  of  September,  an  emetic,  and  in  the  evening  Cal- 
omel; wet  cups  to  die  abdomen;  salep  drink;  Calomel  was  taken  till 
die  I2th,  on  which  day  he  took  an  infusion  of  Ipecac  on  account  of 
constant  diarrhtea,  which  was  sometimes  bloody.  On  the  i4lh. 
Opium  was  added;  on  the  15th,  Alum  internally,  with  vinegar 
lotions;  on  the  i^lh,  Aq.  oxyniunat.  was  added  to  diis  prescription. 
At  night,  on  account  of  promise  hsinorrhage  from  the  rectum,  Pho^h. 
acid  and  cold  compresses  to  the  abdomen ;  on  die  iSth,  Alum  | 
eneinata,  in  addition  to  the  above;  on  die  3odi,  on  account  of  pcrsis-  I 
tent  bloody  and  purulent  di^hargcs.  Plumb,  acet.  with  Opium;  arfd 
injections.  In  the  evening,  a  council  w^is  held,  in  which  I  objected  to 
Plumb,  sect,  and  Opium,  because  cerebral  syniptoins  were  already 
present,  vet  upon  the  senior  physician's  expressing  his  special 
confidence  in  these  remedies,  it  was  concluded  to  give  Plunib.  ac 
once  more,  without  die  Opium.  Now,  marching  orders  came  for  the 
ITessian  frontier,  and  the  patient  was  transferred  to  me  on  tbe  isnd. 
Since  I  had  sutliciendv  satisticd  myself  of  the  uselessness  of  thb 
ire.itmcnt.  as  the  dianiitEa  continued,  with  very  consideiahle  db- 
chargcs  of  pus  and  blood  ti,vo  or  three  times  a  day,  accompanied  with 
metcorism,  delirium,  sonmotencc,  so  that  die  most  unf3\-oRibk:  prog- 
nosis had  already  been  pronounced  by  the  pliysicians  who  had  left, 
(indeed  tliey  declarei)  that  the  padeiit  had  but  two  or  diree  diiys  to 
]i*-e,  aiui  had  given  him  up).  Allopathic  resources  were  exhausted. 
Now  1  tUlennincil  to  put  Homceopathy  to  the  test;  for  in  tliis  oiie 
there  was  nodiing  mote  to  lose;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  else  wa» 
left  but  K>  Tnake  an  experiment,  in  any  case  harmless,  which,  bow- 
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ever,  if  the  doctrines  of  Homceopathy  were  founded  upon  trutli,  niusl 
bring  a  cure  even  in  this  case  given  up  for  lost.  The  liomaeopathic  law 
of  similars  prescribed  for  the  case  in  hand,  Carbo  vegetabilis.  Oi: 
tlie  22nd,  I  directed  all  other  remedies  to  be  set  aside;  retiiining  merely 
the  vinegar  lotions,  I  took  a  giain  of  lxjech-c\>al,  which,  as  already  said, 
is  recommended  for  this  stage  by  Homoeopathy,  and  triturated  it  with 
a  hundred  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  an  hour  long,  according  to  direc- 
tions. Instead  of  the  coal  soon  becoming  invisible  in  this  quantity  of 
sugar  of  milk,  the  mass  became  darker  the  longer  I  tiiturated.  Under 
the  microscope,  these  particles  of  coal  were  mostly  about  -j^  of  tlie 
size  of  the  blood-disks,  and  formed  tlie  finest  dust,  hardly  perceptible 
when  magnified  400  times,  (Oberhauser,  System  No.  8,  Ocular  No.  3). 
Hence,  it  is  clear  tliat  these  particles  of  charcoal  could  find  their  way 
wherever  the  blood  disks  went,  that  is,  immediately  into  the  capillary 
system.  From  this  powder  I  took  six  grains,  triturated  them  with  a 
drachm  of  sugar  of  milk,  divided  them  into  six  parts,  and  directed  a 
portion  to  be  given  every  two  hours  during  the  night. 

The  next  day,  the  stools  were  red  wiUi  blood,  without  coagula, 
tliough  with  considerable  pus,  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  even;  how- 
ever, there  was  no  stool  at  all,  without  enemata  of  water,  of  which 
I  directed  tiiree  to  be  given  every  c^ay.  On  the  following  night  there 
was  more  sleep,  and  less  delirium,  but  on  the  next  day  no  more  bloDd 
in  the  stools.  Now,  I  prescribed  the  same  powders,  niagistral'itcr^ 
from  the  apothecary;  they  possessed  the  same  properties  as  mine,  and 
were  given  every  three  hours.  In  the  evening  I  noticed  a  shorter 
respiration^  cough^  cold  hands  and  fect^  so  that  I  thought  there  was 
reason  to  fear  a  new  locxilization  of  the  typhus-process  within  the 
lungs;  after  the  last  injection,  however,  there  was  no  more  pus  to  be 
seen  in  tlie  stools,  and  I  hence  saw  no  further  cKcasion  for  interference. 
On  the  night  of  the  25th,  tliere  was  but  little  sleeps  but  no  delirimn, 
so  that  in  the  morning  the  patient,  of  his  own  accord,  declared  with 
regard  to  his  condition,  that  he  was  glad  to  be  finally  rid  of  those 
distressing  visions.  In  the  evening,  the  patient  hi/nself  felt  the  cold- 
ness of  his  extremities,  so  that,  although  the  temperature  in  the  room 
was  at  14°  (R-.),  he  wished  more  fire.  That  was  very  remarkable  to 
me,  indeed;  for,  till  then,  I  had  never  heard  a  typhus  fever  patient 
complain  of  coldness:  besides  this  the  respiration  became  all  the 
time  shorter;  the  thirst  increased  very  much;  in  the  expectoration 
brought  up  by  tlie  frequent  cough  {zvhich  ivas  so  violent  as  to  provoke 
vomiting  of  bile) ^  blooily  foam^  as  in  pneumonia^  was  observal>lc; 
these  symptoms,  according  to  Jahr's  Symptomen-Codex,  were  to  be 
ascribed,  therefore,  to  the  effect  of  the  Charcoal,  and  all  the  more,  as 
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it  hnd  iilrcaily  arrested  tlic  discharges  of  blood  and  pus,  and  the  patient 
did  not  feel  at  all  oppressed,  and  could  take  a  deep  inspiration  witliout 
difficulty.  The  Charcoal  was  hence  laid  aside  at  once,  and  water  was 
given,  containing  a  third  part  of  white  wine.  From  this  time  fonli, 
the  patient  took  no  more  medicine,  and,  with  unusual  rapidity,  coavaU 
esceiice  set  in.  On  the  very  same  evening,  the  Charcoal  symptoms 
began  to  abate;  the  tongue,  which  thus  far  had  still  been  drj-  and 
cracked,  became  moist,  and  the  night  wrapped  the  patient  in  quieL 
refreshing  sleep.  On  the  z/th,  the  skin  perspired  slightly,  its  tem- 
perature again  became  normal,  as  was  the  respiration;  the  stools, 
however,  after  each  enema  were  still  fluid,  and,  in  tlic  evening,  for  the 
first  time,  a  fcetid  passage  was  again  observed.  Through  the  dav, 
now  and  then,  there  was  still  cough,  with  slight  vomiting.  On  the 
30th,  the  sensorium  was  free,  the  Charcoal  symptoms  were  all  gone, 
and,  with  the  first  consistent  stools,  on  this  day,  all  tlie  immediate 
consequences  of  the  typhus  might  be  considered  as  extinguished. 
October  ist,  clean  tongue,  appetite,  convalescence.  On  the  20th,  he 
w,Ls  well. 

Those  who  interest  themselves  in  Materia  Medica  I  especially 
request  not  to  run  over  the  history  of  tliis  case  with  Allopatliic  supcr- 
ficialitj',  but  with  the  aid  of  this  illustration,  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  a  lively  picture  of  tlie  succession  of  phenomena,  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  conclusion.  The  I'esults  of  an  immature  treatment, 
viz.,  the  Honiceopathic  aggravations,  against  which  1  might  have 
protected  my  patient,  had  I  at  first  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  Hom<BO- 
pathic  doses,  and  ha<l  I  placed  less  confidence  in  what  had  been 
taught  me  by  my  own  school  —  these  resulls,  which  I  produced  by 
too  strong  doses,  but  which  I  found  already  mentioned  in  J.-ibr's 
Symptomen-Coiiex.  before  ihey  occurred  to  me,  necessarily  confirmed 
in  me.  therefore,  the  conv-iction  of  die  truth  of  the  flomteopathic 
observations,  as  well  as  my  confidence  in  I lomtEopathic  remedies; 
for  such  ocular  demon stratiotis  cinnot  l>c  thrust  aside  by  any  power. 

Those  phenomena  which  were  the  results  of  too  strong  doses  in  this 
case,  and  the  two  following,  I  have  carefully  iialiciied.  One  may  see, 
by  these,  that  every  drug  produces  peculiar  phenomena,  though  some 
Gcctn  to  resemble  each  other  in  some  respects;  all,  however,  from  an 
Allopathic  view,  would  not  find  that  consideration  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  them,  and  which,  indeed,  as  it  partly  happened  in  my  own 
case,  would  be  so  far  misappnJiended,  that  they  would  be  taken  as 
belonging  to  the  disease  and  he  frequently  mal-treatcd. 
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•  A  son  of  K.,  a  shoemaker,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  was  committed 
t^  my  care,  with  the  remark  that  his  disease  began  with  catarrh, 
alUioug^h  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  treating  him  for  fourteen  days 
wiih  Calomel,  leeches,  tartar  emetic  ointment  on  the  head,  etc.,  hud 
declared  that  now  there  was  water  in  the  head,  and  that,  on  this 
account,  he  wished  a  physician  might  be  called  in.  I  found  a  child 
much  reduced,  whose  large  fontanelle,  which  was  not  yet  closed,  was 
normally  depressed;  the  size  of  the  head  was  not  abnormal;  upon 
the  hairy  part  of  the  head,  there  were  numerous  incipient  tartar 
emetic  pustules;  shortness  of  breath;  frequent,  generally  dry,  cough; 
on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  over  the  whole  lung,  there  was  a  pro- 
longed rdle,  with  large  and  small  crepitations,  not  interrupted  by 
inspiration  or  expiration;  on  inspiration,  this  rdlc  began  gradually 
with  a  large  crepitation,  then  became  more  and  more  a  smaller  crei> 
itus,  and  at  the  same  time,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  towards 
the  ear,  while,  during  expiration,  the  converse  of  this  took  place;  in 
short,  there  was  a  case  of  Broncho -pneumonia  infantum  in  the  last 
stage^  in  which  the  well-known  encephalopathic  symptoms  were 
already  prominent,  which,  probably,  led  the  surgeon  to  think  of 
hydrocephalus.  Although  the  prognosis  was  the  worst,  I,  neverthe- 
less sought,  considering  that  the  powers  of  the  child  were  not  entirely 
exhausted,  to  relieve  the  chest  mechanically  of  the  mucus.  An  infu- 
sion of  Ij>ecac  with  Tartar  emetic  did  not  produce  vomiting;  I  saw, 
the  next  day,  by  its  gestures,  that  it  was  merely  nauseated ;  the  cough 
was  always  accompanied  with  expectoration,  and  was  less  frequent, 
but,  on  the  whole,  was  no  better;  the  child  still  suffered  from  difficulty 
of  breathing;  was  indifferent,  and,  on  the  third  day,  was  so  feeble 
that  its .  attendants  said  that  they  had,  the  night  before,  already  pre- 
pared it  for  its  departure  to  the  other  world,  by  prayer.  It  received 
Natr.  bi-carbonicum.  Everything  was  worse;  the  child  took  no 
notice  when  spoken  to,  and  slept  no  more. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  found  it  surrounded  by  all  its  relations,  who  had 
come  together  to  lament  over  its  death,  and  covered,  all  but  its  face, 
with  a  pall;  its  hands  closed,  as  if  in  prayer.  I  was  told  that  it  had 
had  convulsions,  with  grating  of  the  teeth,  and  had  been  lying  for  half 
an  hour  unconscious  and  motionless.  Its  breath  was  intermitting  anil 
its  pulse  not  to  be  found ;  its  color  death  like,  with  puthness  of  the  face ; 
drops  of  cold  sweat  were  on  its  lips  and  forehead;  its  extremities  were 
cold;  its  eyes  closed;  on  opening  them,  the  pupils  were  found  to  be 
fixed,  insensible  to  light;  the  head  was  convulsively  bent  backward  into 
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it  presented  the  very  picture  ol 
opisthotonos,  of  itself,  showed   thnt  there  was  a  sp.irk  of  life  left.  » 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  ejes  were  still  clear;  yet  1  was  hvlpln 
finally  remembered  a  pajier,  by  Professor  Horn,  in  the  Ncue  MctI 
Chirurg.  Zeitiing.  Mo.  i,  1850,  whose  experiments  on  frogs  shuw 
wiilioiit  a  doiiht,  the  relation  of  Belladonna  to  the  brain  and  the  o 
ganglionic  system,  as  well  as  tliat  of  Aconite  to  the  cardiac  plexus; 
Horn's  prescription,  however,  was  evidently  HomtEopathic     I  pre- 
scribed Extr.  Aconiti,  Belladonnfe  aii  grss.  Aq.  dcstill.  =  iv.  D.  S.  a 
spoonful  to  be  given  ever)'  hour.     When  I  gave  this  prescriptioi 
the  mother,  with  the  request  that  it  should  be  obtained  at  once,  slui 
and  her  friends  inquired  whether  the  child  could  live  till  one  could 
return  froin  the  apothecary's,  and  whether  they  should  trouble 
dying  child  with  any  more  medicine.-'    I  replied,  that  it  must  be  dotte,^ 
as  the  responsibility  rested  on  me.     After  three  hours,  the  t 
e;ime  to  ask  if  the  child's  linen  might  be  changed ;  sho  said  that  It  diii^ 
not  bend  its  head  backwanls  atiy  more ;  that,  since  the  second  spoonfed 
of  the  medicine,  it  had  been  as  red.Jirst  in  the  face,  and  t/ien  over  /mI 
-Mkolf-  body,  as  if  scarlet  fever  or  erysipelas  had  broken  out.  and  that,V 
since  then,  all  its  clothes  were  wet  through  with  sweat.     It  was  diff 
cult  to  suppress  my  indescribable  astonishment,  but  I  assured  thcl 
mother  that  she  might  make  the  change  witlioiit  risk,  and  thai  it  wai 
neither  scarlet  fever  nor  erysipel.is.    In  a  couple  of  hours  I  saw  the  child 
again,  and  found  it  revived;  tlw;  pulse  was  150,11  is  true,  and  tlie  respi- 
r.ition  78,  but  the  eyes  were  opeii  and  the  opisthotonos  was  gone;  the 
warmth  and  color  of  the  skin  were  normal;  the  redness  and  the  sweat  J 
lasted  only  half  an  hour,  perspiration  was  slight,  much  thirst,  cough  1 
without  effort,  with  copious  exjiectorarion.     In  view  of  such  a  rapid  I 
and  more  than  to  be  desired  change,  every  physician  would  have  cott-l 
sidered,  with  me,  that  tlic  dose  of  the  Aeon,  and  Bell,  was  too  strong,  j 
From  this  solution,  hence.  I  put  a  spoonful  into  a  cup  of  water,  i 
directed  a  teaspoonful  to  be  given  e\er\-  two  hours.     As  if  transporteil I 
into  another  world,  I  betook   myself,  of  course,  to  Jahr's  Clinical  I 
Guide,  Hartmann's  Special  Therapeutics,  etc 

On  the  next  night,  August  i6th.  the  child  had  more  than  four  hour4 1 
of  quiet,  uninterrupted  sleep,  the  first  for  a  long  time;  the  next  day,  I 
after  two  violent  attacks  of  cough,  cojivulsions  with  opisthotonos,  but  1 
transient.  Ever>-  Uvn  days  the  medicine  was  renewed,  tJiouffh  scarcely  f 
a  fifth  part  of  it  was  used,  for  it  became  turbid,  and  had  to  be  throw 
away,  so  that  by  the  33rd  of  August,  about  half  a  grain  of  Aconita-I 
and  Belladonna  might  ha\e  been  taken.  The  condition  of  the  child,* 
as  well  as  tlie  rflle  in  the  chest,  was,  uijon  tlie  whole,  the  same  up  toS 


this  day,  except  that  the  convulsions  with  the  opisthotonos  were  every 
day  less  frequent,  and  finally  ceased  altogether.  But  now  I  observed 
a  notable  dilatation  of  the  pupil^  and,  hence,  gave  the  Aconite  in  the 
same  dose,  widiout  the  Belladonna. 

Up  to  the  25th  of  August,  every  thing  remained  the  same,  only  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  seemed  to  decrease.     Then  I  discovered  that 
the  tongue  it^as  dry  and  brown^  and  considerable  diarrhoea  had  set  in. 
I  gave,  together  with  the  Aconite,  a  few  doses  of  Aq.  oxymuriat. 
After  two  days  the  tongue  became  cleaner  agSfn ;  the  diarrhaea  con- 
tinued, the  weakness  of  the  child  clearly  increased.     I  was  informed 
that  it  was  frequently  cold  in  its  extremities;  on   the  other  hand,  its 
cough  was  less  frequent,  its  respiration  easier,  although  the  rAlc  on  the 
right  side  had  not  changed  in  the  least.     The  peculiar  position  of  the 
child's  arms,  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  as  if  from  weariness^  spread 
far  apart,  but  otherwise  lying  in  an  unrestrained  posture,  and  a  pecu- 
liar cracking  ivith  the  tongue  now  and  then,  with  constant  longing  for 
drink^  were   the   only   abnormal   phenomena;    it   looked,   however, 
towards  those  who  spoke  to  it,  and  drank  milk  freely,  which  was  its 
only  food.     Called  suddenly  on  die  29th  of  August,  I  found  it  inces- 
sandy  moving  its  lower  jaw  towards  its  upper,  turning  its  eyes  in 
every  direction,  especially  converging  them,  so  that  the  pupils  disap- 
peared ;    the  limbs  were  cold^  the  pulse  was  not  to  be  counted,  the 
respiration  extremely  short.     What  now?     I  watched  the  child  prob- 
ably for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  diought 
of  an  aggravation  from  Aconite  occun-ed  to  me.    The  second  thought 
was:  thi^!  could  not  be  possible  from  such  a  dose;  the  third  drove  me 
home   to  Jahr^s   Symptomen-Codex.      There,  in    truth,  I   found  an 
explanation  of  all  prominent,  but  to  me  inexplicable  symptoms  of  the 
past  few  days.     I  set  Aconite  aside  and  gave  Coffea.     No  improve- 
ment followed.     I  had   no   Homoeopathic  remedies  at  my  disposal, 
and  for  a  long  time  I  had  not  seen  any  Allopathic  indication ;  hence 
I  turned   to  Belladonna  again  for  help,  and  those  symptoms  disa]>- 
peared  in  a  couple  of  days.     Although  the  diarrhoea  had  decreased, 
and   the    child    had    several   times   taken    a   biscuit,    it   yet   became 
more  and  more  emaciated;    it  became  sleepless  again;    the  apathy 
increased ;  the  rale  in  the  chest,  arising  from  a  viscid  fluid,  which,  on 
respiration,  seemed  to  move  with  difficulty,  to  and  fro,  between  the 
distended  and  swollen  bronchial  mucous   membranes,  remained   the 
same,  as  did  also  the  cough.     Yet  I  dared  not,  in  this  state,  give  an 
emetic  or  Sulph.  aurat.,  while,  from  Moschus  and  other  remedies,  I  could 
expect  nothing.     It  was  high  time  to  take  counsel  again  with  Jahr*s 
Symptomen-Codex,  and  here  I  fbund  Calcarea  carbonica  indicated  for 
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my  patient.     As  the  lapides  cancrorum  contaio  only  six-tenths  0 
bonnte  of  lime,  and  the  rest  is  animal  matter,  I  ordered  half  a  grain   1 
of  these  to  be  triturated  moht  thoroughly  with  sac.  lac,  the  whole  to  be 
divided  into  24  parts,  one  to  he  given  in  the  afternoon  and  one  ut  night,  i 
as  I  mainly  depended  upon  tlie  powerful  trituration  of  these  crabs*  eyes  ] 
with  the  sugar;  this  was  on  the  4th  of  September. 

On  the  5  th  there  was  a  remarkable   change  of  the  .whole  scene  1 
The  child  itself  held  a  biscuit  to  its  mouth  with  its  own  trcmblit^  ] 
hands,  and  devoured  it  witli  great  app>et)te,  while  the  day  bcfure,  it  lay  1 
in  complete  apathy.     Its  took  ^vas  normal,  and  its  eye  was  attracted  1 
by  the  most  striking  things  about  it.     Pulse  120.     It  had  slept  the  I 
whole  night  llirough,  save  a  few  slioit  intervals,  and,  at  present,  did 
not  show  a  single  symptom  calculated  to  destroy  ilie  renewed  hope, 
prescribed  another  powder.     But  towards  eiremng  of  the  same  day,   1 
the  mother  came  in  great  haste,  saying  that  the  child  had  frightful  I 
attacks  for  the  last  half  hour.     I  found  the  child  squatting  ui  a  cociicf|  J 
with  a  frightened^  anxious  face,  disturhed  look,  cold  hands  and  feel,  j 
pulse  extremely  accelerated,  sudd-en  attacks  of  cough  producing  such  J 
an  expectoration  of  mucus,  that  the  child  broke  out  in  loud  eriest  in  its  \ 
danger  of  suffocation.     Tltese   attacks  at  first   recurred  every  tea  I 
minutes,  but  finally  began  to  be  less  frequent.     Though  yet  a  he^a- 
ner  in  the  study  of  tlie  Homisopathic  Materia  Medica,  I  nevertheless  ] 
recognized  the  Calcarea  carb.,  in  spite  of  its  small  dose,  as  the  cause  ] 
of  these  stiange  phenomena.     Suqjrising  as  diey  were  to  me,  these  J 
symptoms   were,  nevertheless,   a  strong  confirmation   of  those   laid  , 
down  by  Hornceopathists,  as  occurring  afier  the  use  of  small  doses  of  ' 
the  Carbonate  of  Lime.     Thus  the  powders  wen 
family  was  quieted  with  the  assurance  that  it  w 
vet,  as  the  bowels  had  not  moved,  an  injecdon 
after,  the  child  went  to  sleep,  occasionally  woke  witli  a  cough,  and 
the  next  day  was  cheerfiil  again,  and  without  any  untoward  symi>- 
toms.     In  consideration  of  the  fact  diat,  according  to  Hom<Bopathic 
experience,  the  effects  of  Calcarea  continue   for  fifteen  days,  I  gave  no 
more  of  it,  and   die  child  improved  from  that  very  day,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  family,  from  hour  to  hour,  so  that  even  this  IIopkbo- 
pathic  observation  proved  itself  to  be  correct 

I  have  observed  and  studied  many  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and,  as  I 
often  as  die  lungs  were  filled  with  mucus,  in  whatever  extent,  from 
whatever  cause  and  in  whatever  form,  it  was  always  an  unvarying 
rule,  that  improvement  and  cure  were  observed  the  sooner,  the  mwe 
abundant  the  expectoration  was.  In  this  case  it  was  different  Here, 
after  the  elfcct  of  the  Calcarea,  the  cough  and  expectoration  din 


:  set  aside,  and  tlie  * 


ished  in  the  same  ratio;  since  every  day  from  this  date,  the  rdle  in 
the  chest  liad  a  finer  crepitus,  and  became  less;  indeed,  the  cessation 
of  the  cough  and  the  expectoration  even,  preceded  that  of  tlie  rdle, 
v^'ith  constantly  increasing  sense  of  improvement  and  rapid  progress 
towards  recovery.  As  eai^ly  as  die  8th  of  September,  the  child  began 
to  smile  again ;  could  be  kept  in  bed  no  longer,  and  commenced  to 
play,  as  it  did  when  well.  Its  appetite  increased  so  that  on  the 
loUi  of  September  they  were  obliged  to  give  it  milk  and  soup, 
and  had  to  be  careful  in  satisfying  its  great  longing  for  food.  On 
the  1 2th,  I  found  it  all  dressed;  on  the  i8th,  it  was  carried  into 
the  open  air,  and  nothing  more  abnormal  was  noticed  in  it,  except  a 
peculiar  fear  of  the  shadowy  forms  cast  by  the  candles,  which  I  had 
to  ascribe  to  the  continued  effect  of  the  Calcarea,  and  this  also  disap- 
peared after  a  few  days.  ' 

I  remember  no  other  case  in  which  every  new  day  brought  me  a 
new  surprise.  In  it,  none  of  my  previous  Allopathic  experiences  were 
sustained ;  events  followed  upon  events,  all  of  which  projected  tiiem- 
selves  far  beyond  the  range  of  my  vision,  into  regions  of  cause  and 
effect  entirely  unknown  to  me.  These  drugs.  Aconite,  Belladonna, 
Calcarea  carb.,  developed  powers  before  my  eyes,  which  I  never  dared 
to  dream  of  ascribing  to  them.  Used,  by  me,  for  quite  other  purposes, 
heretofore,  according  to  tiie  precepts  of  my  school,  they  afforded,  in 
this  case,  complete  help,  and  that,  too,  in  a  dose  which,  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Universities,  is  declared  to  be  totally  inert.  This, 
again,  shook  my  confidence  in  these  doctrines. 

§.  262. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  September,  I  was  called  to  see  R.,  a  landed 
proprietor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ansbach.  I  found  a  vigorous  man 
of  fifty  years,  with  a  red  face,  and  constant  complaints  and  groans, 
expressive  of  the  severest  pain.  In  consequence  of  taking  cold  one 
night,  he  was,  as  they  told  me,  suddenly  attacked  with  insufferable 
pains  in  the  whole  right  lower  extremit}'.  The  latter  was  of  a  bright 
red,  and  the  whole  limb  was  so  swollen  that  the  knee  was  not  to  be 
distinguished.  The  touch,  not  only  of  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle-joint, 
but  of  any  other  part  of  the  limb,  occasioned  acute  pain,  without  leav- 
ing any  impress  of  the  finger;  the  scrotum  was  swollen;  these  pains 
were  said  to  extend  themselves  into  the  ab^lominal  cavity,  also;  more- 
over, there  was  sleeplessness,  tossing  about,  loss  of  appetite,  a  pulse 
of  100,  tiiirst,  sense  of  coldness  from  the  calves  to  the  toes,  tiiough 
these  parts,  as  well  as  the  whole  extremity,  were  hot  to  tiie  touch ;  the 
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organs  of  tlw  clie&t  were  sound;  tiierc  liiiJ  been  one  diarrhceic  dis-  } 
charge  the  iiight  before,  the  result  of  a  dose  of  Glauber's  salts. 

While  I  was  considering  with  myself  whether  I  should  order  Tartar 
emetic,  Qiiinine  or  Calomel,  in  lai;ge  doses,  or  Colcliicum  with  Opiu 
or  blood  letting,  and  no  course  gave  pnimise  of  a  sure  result,  1  hap-   i 
pKsned  lo  think  of  Aconite,  also.      The  extraordinary  result  in 
previous    case,  justified    me  in    relying    upon  the   excellence  of  the 
preparation,  and   the  symptoms  which    presented    tliemsclves  deter- 
mined nie  to  choose  Aconite  as  the  most  suitable  and  promptly  acting   | 
remedy,  according  to  trustworthy  HoinaK>pathic  assurances.      As  [  j 
read  ovtr  the  prescription  agiiin,  which  was  half  a  grain  of  Extract  of  j 
Aconite  in  four  ounces  of  water,  a  spoonful  to  be  taken  every  two  ^ 
hours,  and  compared  this  with  the  disease;  an  extended,  scvcfk,  and  j 
consequently,  dangerous  acute  articular  rhcninatism',  all  sorts  of  doubts  J 
arose  again  within  me,  as  to  the  prescription.     However,  e\'en  after  I 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  I  could  make  an  assault  with  tlie  Allopatliic  i 
dee  and  sword,  and  all  in  good  season,  if  it  proved  necessary;    never-  ' 
theless,  I  added  to  my  prescription  the  direction  that,  provided  the 
pains  remitted  widiin  two  or  tliree  hours,  a  teaspoonful  should  be  given  I 
every  three  hours  only;  otherwise  I  was  to  be  informed  at  once, 
one  came.   The  next  day  the  patient  greeted  me  with  the  words  s  "You  1 
made  a  capital  hit;"  adding,  tliiit  by  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  pains  i 
had  become  endurable,  and  permitted  him  to  sleep  all  night,  with  mod*  1 
eratc  perspiration ;  the  inspection  of  the  eJttremity,  mirabtle  visu,  showed 
that  tl'tc  swelling  had  gone  down  so  much  that  the  limb  hardly  appeared 
larger  than  the  other;  all  the  joints,  presenting  a  normal  color,  condiliott  i 
and  function  of  their  integuments,  were  quite  distinguishable,  and  only  | 
a  litde  painful  on  motion.    The  solution  of  Aconite  was  given  less  fr&- 
qucntiy.     On  the  third  day,  his  wife  appeared  with  the  news  that  ho 
had  slept  welt  every  night,  had  already  passed  four  hours  out  of  bed ; 
wished  to  know  what  he  might  eat,  and  declared  that  I  need  not 
trouble  myself  any  more  about  him,  but  that  she  would  bring  me  news 
of  him  every  day,  as  long  as  I  thought  necessary.    The  cure  progressed  i 
rapidly ;  after  six  days  there  was  only  a  litde  sensitiveness  in  tlie  ankle,   j 
when  stepping  upon  the  foot;  nevertheless,  tlie  patient  went  about  his 
estates  witliout  injury,  as  I  finally  obser\-ed  for  myself;  an  event  which, 
in  the  most  favorable  cases,  under  my  former  treatment  of  this  disease, 
scccoding  to  die  old  school,  would  have  required  quite  as  many  weeks. 
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§•  263. 

I  at  once  subjected  all  patients,  who  had  been  declared  incurable  by 
myself  and  other  Allopaths,  to  Homoeopathic  treatment,  and  tlic 
results  thereof  were  more  than  encouraging,  they  were  calculated  to 
excite  enthusiasm. 

But  now,  most  depressing  in  such  experiences,  was  the  thought 
that  many  of  my  patients  of  earlier  years,  most  surely,  would  not 
have  died,  had  I  heard,  at  the  Universities,  something  of  tlie  blissful 
doctrines  of  Homoeopathy.  That  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
all  students  were  assured  that  Homoeopathy  was  madness,  as  they  are 
told  to  this  very  day.  A  medical  Counsellor  of  State  and  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor did  not  hesitate  to  say,  but  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  Clinic :  '^  It  is 
shown,  by  statistical  documents,  that  Homoeopathy  gains  larger  and 
more  favorable  results  than  .we — but,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  we  dare 
not  allow  it  to  gain  ground." 

On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  ground  of  the  previous  investigations, 
I  summon  every  physician,  who  seeks  to  pursue  his  calling,  that  of 
relieving  suffering  humanity,  without  any  secondary  end,  and  who 
Musl  tluis  pursue  it,  I  summon  him  to  his  duty,  not  only  to  study 
the  impregnable  doctrines  of  Homoeopathy,  but  also  practiailly  to 
prove  tiiem,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  begin  at  least  with  those  of  his 
patients  whom,  according  to  the  school,  he  must  consider  incurable. 
If  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  is  either  an  imbecile  or  lacks  conscience,  and 
the  law  can  not  get  hold  of  hi  in,  merely  because  the  statute-books  con- 
tain nothing  about  the  truth  of  Homoeopathy.  The  statute-book  of 
Humanity,  however,  exists  for  every  physician,  although  without  any 
political  force. 

These  three  examples  also  suggest  other  causes  of  the  so-called 
Homccopathic  aggravations^  besides  those  announced  in  §.  248  and 
others  later  again  in  §.  284.  Even  these  facts  which  we  observed  to 
occur  from  the  too  powerful  effect  of  Carbo  vegetabilis  and  Calcarea 
carbonica,  find  their  explanation  in  the  circumstance  frequently  spoken 
of,  that  these  attenuations  operate  constitutionally,  i,  e,^  upon  tiie  con- 
ditions of  the  disease  which  are  presented  within  the  organism,  and 
are  capable  of  changing  the  same  in  a  specific  manner,  as  is  wont  to 
be  the  case,  also,  under  the  action  of  morbific  matter. 

It  is  just  the  kind  of  Homoeopathic  aggravations  which  occurred  in 
these  examples,  that  drives  the  beginner  to  the  use  of  still  smaller 
doses,  and,  indeed,  on  the  same  ground  from  which  chemistry  dis- 
covered (v.  g.  221)  that  one  has  to  begin  his  experiments  with  the 
smallest  quantities,   provided    he  would    avoid    undesirable  effects. 


Would  any  one  tlihik  it  possible  that  tliis  procedure  of  IIonnEOpailiic 
practice  is  scouted  by  the  very  ones  wlio  do  the  siune  thing  thcin- 
Belvesi*  g.  230. 


g.  264. 

For  Psychology,  Homteopathy  has  opened  a  wide  lielil  ot'  positive 
experience.  HonKeopathy,  first  of  all,  has  shown  thiit  heulth,  as  well 
as  disease  of  the  mind,  depends  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  tlie  material 
elements  of  our  body.  As  tlie  vegetable  organism  becomes  sick,  when 
it  can  no  longer  appropriate  to  itself  the  materials  of  its  existence,  eo 
docs  the  organism  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  not  furnished  any  longer 
with  its  necessary  supplies.  That  [nentnl  alienation  has  its  origin  iii 
an  abnormal  connection  of  the  organs  and  substances  of  the  human 
body,  is  demonstrated  to  evety  Homceopayiist,by  every  Homreopathic 
treatment  of  mental  diseases,  and  tliat  the  sexual  life  is  here  the  most 
frequent  cause,  tlie  results  of  lives  unregulated  in  this  respect,  demon- 
strate. The  greater  part  of  mental  diseases  find  their  source  in  this 
latter,  whether  it  be  by  the  equalizing  of  male  and  female  contrasts, 
as  is  manifested  where  near  relatives  intermarry,  §.  29,  whether  from 
personal  excess  or  from  the  consequences  of  diseases  of  the  genital 
organs;  thereby  the  man  of  strong  and  impulsive  feeling  (Gemiiths- 
mensch),  with  all  his  passions,  al-ways  gains  the  preponderance  over 
the  cerebral  or  intellectual  man  (Veretandesmensch),  and  tliis  may 
be  innate,  even. 

How  many  young  girls  become  insane  from  anomalies  of  menstru- 
ation; if  this  is  retarded,  Pulsatilla  generally  cures;  if  profuse,  Sepia, 
etc.  We  know  the  mental  diseases  and  pathological  processes  in  tlie 
briiin  and  spina!  marrow,  consequent  upon  Onanism.  No  physician 
will  succeed  in  curing  them,  as  long  as  they  remain  curable  at  all, 
without  Platina.  Imbecile  children,  even,  can  be  cured  all  the  eader, 
the  younger  they  are  taken  in  hand.  Here,  as  I  learned,  as  physician 
to  the  Institution  for  Imbeciles  in  Neuendettelsau,  the  measuring  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  head,  in  all  directions,  is  indispensable  for  an 
indication,  and  demonstrates,  to  the  ignorant  or  skepticiil.  the  import* 
ance  of  Cranioscopy,  in  establishing  the  indication.  It  is  estremely 
interesting  to  discern,  by  such  measurements,  what  organs  of  the  brain 
in  one  imbecile  child,  are  retarded  in  their  development,  and  what,  in 
another,  are  prematurely  developed.  If  one  treats  his  patients  .iccord- 
ing  to  these  experimental  results,  by  the  precepts  of  Homceopathy, 
results  will  follow  wliich,  to  the  non-Homceopathist,  will  be  most 
wonderful.     Hence,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  psychical  fecullari- 
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iies^  wnich  accompany  diseases  of  adults  even,  belong  to  the  diagnosis 
of  the  bodily  constitution,  and  must  be  of  essential  influence  upon  the 
indication,  for  which,  likewise,  the  Homoeopathic  drug-provings  give 

us  the  kev. 

I  will  here  relate  a  practical  case,  belonging  in  this  connection. 

Some  time  ago,  nurses  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  giving  children 
Opium,  in  order  to  produce  sleep.  Now,  for  the  same  purpose,  they 
titillate  the  genitalia  of  children.  Boys  especially,  hereby,  involun- 
tarily become  onanists.  Only  when  the  children  begin  to  walk,  it  is 
sometimes  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  by  watchful  parents,  that  they 
attempt,  in  the  most  various  ways,  to  rub  their  genitalia.  Since,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  always  use  the  hands  for  this  purpose,  it  is  often  not 
noticed  for  a  long  time,  and  only  the  results  of  this  vice  afterwards, 
in  later  years,  induce  the  parents  to  consult  a  physician. 

Thus,  among  other  cases,  and  these  become  more  frequent  every 
year,  I  had  to  examine  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  because,  I  was  told, 
he  always  acted  like  an  imbecile;  now  laughed,  now  cried,  without 
being  able  to  give  any  reason  for  it  As  soon  as  he  is  not  observed, 
he  seeks  to  rub  the  genitalia  against  tables  or  chairs,  or  in  any 
way,  even  against  the  thighs.  This  he  pursues  with  such  a  passion, 
that  he  gets  angry  and  cries,  whenever  he  is  prevented  from  so  doing; 
hence,  he  has  to  be  kept  constantly  under  the  eye.  He  was  no  child 
like  other  children ;  he  never  played  or  took  any  interest  in  those  of 
his  age,  was  always  absent-minded  and  forgetful,  did  not  hear  what 
was  said;  was  seldom  induced  to  speak,  and  when  compelled,  only 
answered  a  word  or  two,  whereupon  he  forgot,  right  away,  what  the 
question  was.  He  also  made  all  sorts  of  grimaces,  distorted  his  eyes 
and  mouth;  suddenly  raced  about  the  room,  with  all  sorts  of  gesticu- 
lations, then  sat  down  again,  relapsed  into  a  stupid  mood,  or  whistled 
or  sang  to  himself. 

Irritable  and  very  easily  aroused,  he  was  most  quiet  in  the  open  air. 
Whatever  was  taught  him,  had  to  be  taught  mechanically,  but  above 
all  things,  of  whatever  he  read,  he  could  relate  nothing.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  confidence  in  any  body.  Every  one  was  indifterent 
to  him,  he  showed  an  inclination  to  no  one,  and  was  in  the  highest 
degree  timorous  and  distrustful.  His  hunger  could  hardly  be  appeased, 
and  he  slept,  if  not  disturbed,  unusually  long.  At  the  same  time  I 
observed,  after  watching  him  a  long  time,  that  he  was  always  more 
indolent  and  acted  more  peevishly  and  ugly  one  day,  than  the  other,  on 
which  account  I  forbade  that  he  should  be  punished,  on  his  bad  dav. 

To  this  child  I  gave,  according  to  the  law  of  similarity,  Platina  30, 
four  or  five  drops  night  and  morning.     In  a  very  few  days,  everything 
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improved  for  the  better,  aiid  the  Plalina  was  discontirmcd  after  havi 
bven  given  in  this  way  fur  eight  days,  in  order  to  let  it  produce  tts 
entire  effect  Hereupon,  however,  the  old  vices  niat'e  their  appear- 
ance again  in  a  few  dnys.  Nevertheless  I  continued  in  lliis  siitnc  way, 
and  gave  the  Piatina  30,  for  eight  days,  and  tlien  disconliuucd  its  use 
for  eight  days,  and  afterwards  for  a  longer  time,  and  tlicn  had  the 
sati^action  of  curing  this  child  so  completely  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  that  he  was  freed  from  his  unnatural  sexual  passion,  even. 
Just  in  proportion  as  this  declined,  all  his  intelleciual  functions  were 
brought  up  to  their  normal  state.  Tliis.  every  skeptic  can  imitate,  and 
the  result  \vill  release  him  from  his  subjectivity. 


i.  ,65. 

A  text-book  of  HomiEopalhy  must  not  only  unfold  tlie  whole 
theory,  hut  also  corroborate  it  by  the  moat  manifold  practical  illustm- 
tions.  Now,  a  Homceopathist  of  the  present  day,  comes  into  various 
situations  eveu,  which  iiid  him  yield,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  he 
can  not  always  hold  fast  to  his  principles,  because  tlie  external  possi- 
bility thereto  is  lacking,  viz, :  a  Homteopathic  Pharmacv.  Neverthe- 
less, it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  HomtKopath,  under  all  circum- 
stances, can  always,  beyond  any  comparison,  accomplish  infinitely 
more  than  the  Allopath, 

I  must  give  a  practical  example  of  this  also,  in  order  to  show  the 
irrepressible  might  of  Homceopathy,  even  under  circumstances  which 
might  be  discouraging. 

I  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  a  patient.  Allopath--  . 
ically;  >vhy,  it  mutters  not.  I  remark  only  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  refuse  such  a  request,  silly  and  capricious  though  it  were, 
lest  I  should  expose  a  human  life  to  danger;  besides  tliis,  under 
HomiEOputhii;  treatment,  the  "plebs"  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
cLisses  of  society,  understands  nothing  but  the  use  of  the  minimal 
dose,  the  elficacy  of  which  it  cannot  comprehend.    §.  4. 

But,  even  under  the  compulsory  use  of  Allopathic  doses,  the 
Homtcopathist  knows  how  to  ward  off  a  multitude  of  evils,  and  is, 
at  die  same  time,  much  surer  of  the  most  favorable  results,  where  the 
Allopathists,  long  before,  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  all  hoi>c. 

The  patient  W'-ts  forty  years  old,  of  a  powerful  musculature,  healthy 
from  his  youth,  and  had  lately  taken  a  cold,  For  the  last  six  days  he 
hod  complained  of  weakness  of  the  limbs,  confusion  of  die  head  and 
incapacity  for  any  work. 
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On  the  seventh  day  of  his  disease,  at  which  time  1  tciok  him  in  charge, 
his  pulse  was  102 ;  the  temperature  of  the  axilla  39.2°  Cels.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  was  loss  of  appetite,  much  thirst,  sour  eructation. 
There  was  a  circumscribed  redness  on  the  cheeks,  the  respiration  was 
shortened,  his  tongue  coated  white,  the  skin  dry,  yet  not  very  hot;  he 
was  lying  rather  apathetic,  slept  much,  and  always  kept  himself  well 
covered,  because  he  was  easily  chilled;  his  lips  trembled  when  he 
spoke;  he  had  cold  hands  and  feet;  coughed  sometimes  without 
expectoration  or  pain ;  the  irritation  to  cough  was  under  the  sternum, 
yet  bronchitic  rhonchi  were  audible  all  over  both  sides  of  the  chest 
on  auscultation.  The  abdomen  was  soft,  tlie  ccecal  region  free  from 
pain,  the  stool  withheld,  the  dark-red  urine  without  albumen,  depos- 
iting a  precipitate  of  uric-acid  crj^stals. 

Although  there  was  no  Roseola  present,  I  yet  tliought  that  I  could 
not  diagnosticate  an  Ileo-typhus,  but  rather  an  exanthematic,  for  this 
Roseola  ap])ears  upon  the  skin  onlv  in  epidemics,  often  at  the  veiy 
beginning  of  the  disase. 

Under  such  circumstances,  which  were  not  perfectly  clear,  I  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  diagnostic  means  which  science  could 
offer,  hence,  to  measure  the  temperature  daily.  For  this  purpose 
every  physician,  no  doubt,  has  lithographic  charts  in  readiness.  Since 
now,  the  temperature  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  day  was  38.3°  C,  and 
at  evening  again  only  39.2°,  the  case  seemed  to  be  a  moderate  form 
of  that  disease,  which,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  physiological 
school,  does  not  yet  require  any  therapeutic  interference. 

Though  the  temperature  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  was  only 
38.1'^  C,  yet  this  case  no  longer  seemed  to  me  a  moderate  one,  because 
the  pulse  had  nevertheless  risen  to  112.  Whatever  might  have  been 
indicated  Homooopathically,  I  could  not  prescribe,  for  the  reason  that 
no  Homoeopathic  remedies  were  at  my  disposal.  Ilencc,  for  the 
present,  I  wished  to  neutralize  at  least  the  acid  in  die  intestinal  tract, 
according  to  Rademacher,  and  ordered  half  an  ounce  of  Kali  carb.  in 
five  ounces  of  water,  of  which  a  spoonful  was  to  be  given  every  hour; 
as  nourishment,  only  barley  water. 

Now  the  degrees  of  temperature  were  more  favorable,  as  the  accom- 
panying tiible  shows,  but  odierwise  no  improvement  ensued;  there 
was  a  mere  pause  in  the  disease,  and  no  aggravation  till  the  eleventh 
day,  when  the  expected  remission  did  not  appear,  and,  moreover, 
violent  diarrhcea  set  in.  The  strength  of  the  patient  decreased  sensibly, 
he  began  to  lose  flesh  and  to  be  soporous,  till,  on  the  thirteenth  day, 
the  high  evening  temperature,  39.8°  C,  indicated  an  exacerbation, 
which  was  the  more  significant  as,  just  before  the  temperature  was 


I^Ktt,  ihe  [Xidcnt  had  had  a  violent  chill,  which  had  lasted  more  th« 
am  hcmi. 

On  ihe  morning  of  the  14th,  together  with  a  diffused  bronchitis,  < 
•vitbrat  cnlai]ginent  of  the  spleen  could  be  diagnostic.itcd,  and  wil 
ttw  cw*i(^,  moderate  as  it  was,  bloody  sputa  ware  expectorated;  ti 
uMt*r  ^vl■>  I  '4<  with  a  weak  stroke  uf  tlie  heart.  The  diarrhoea  and  tl 
wMMnHi.H  condition  had  increased,  and  were  accompanied  fyy  mutterin 
tWtiriuiu;  the  abdomen  had  become  meteoiistic,  and  there  was  morloE 
vKtHcitllv  of  hearing;  also  a  circumscribed  deep  reilness  upon  d 
chcckh  which  were  hot,  while  the  rest  of  die  countenance  hod  a  yello' 
•tMXi  ihc  tongue  was  coated  black.  1  prescribed  Aciil  phosph.,  Hi 
tlni^M  in  four  ounces  of  water,  a  spoonful  to  be  given  every  hour. 

Now,  it  is  true,  a  remission  of  the  fever  ensued,  but,  on  the  eT 
Itiitg  of  the  fifteenth  day,  instead  of  the  usual  remission,  tlie  pudo 
tM>l  n  chill,  idler  which  sweat  broke  out,  which  lasted  two  hours. 

As  on  the  15th  day,  the  temperature  had  risen  to  39.9°,  the  blood 
C\pcctonition  continucti,  the  skin,  since  the  last  sweat,  remained  dr] 
ulncv,  also,  for  three  days  he  had  not  had  an  hour's  natural  sleep,  ai 
tlio  patient  could  no  more  be  aroused  from  his  unconscious  murmt 
\ngif  since  the  hands  and  feet  had  remained  cold,  and  the  linger  ai 
Uic-nnils  l>ccame  blue,  the  breath  had  a  putrid  odor,  and  n 
tVttlly  presented  itself  on  the  arms  and  legs;  Quinine  was  ordered,  fii 
l^niins  with  five  drops  of  diluted  Sulphuric  acid,  in  five  ouncfs  of 
water,  a  spoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours. 

Hereupon  the  most  decided  indicalion  of  improvement  presented 
ilsclf.  a  f;dl  of  the  temperature,  belwecn  the  evening  of  the  16th  day 
nnd  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  >aiBii 
»lll]  continued  on  the  evening  of  tlic  same  day,  and  wiliwut  intennissioil 
till  the  morning  of  the  iSth,  when  it  was  38".  The  stools  and  urine, 
however,  were  passed  in  bed  unconsciously.  Quinine  was  continued, 
and,  for  nourishment,  an  almond  emulsion  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

On  the  19th  day,  the  morning  temperature  sank  again  from  whnt  it 
WKKon  the  ryth,  the  pcrspimtion  being  at  the  same  time  abundant; 
tlic  bloody  sputa  had  also  ceased. 

From  this  lime,  the  temperature  sank,  as  the  table  shoA^'s,  but  wHih  a 
COnBtanI  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  till  it  reached  130,  and, 
nn  the  morning  of  the  23rd  day,  the  temperature  had  reached  35.6"  C, 
whidi  was  all  the  more  to  be  considered  as  a  collapse,  as  at  die  same 
time,  all  the  other  symptoms  were  aggravated,  the  pulse  became 
dicrotic,  nnd  finally  small,  anJ  could  not  lie  counted,  the  stroke  of  die 
heart  became  enfeebled,  and  an  erj-sipelalous  bed-sore  had  formed  upon 
Ihe  left  shotdder,  the  sacnim  and  tlie  two  bip  joints,  while  seven!  of 
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the  RoseolaB  had  enlarged  tiieir  areola,  and  their  centres  were  covered 
with  dry,  bloody  incrustations. 

What  now?  What  Allopath  would  not  be  utterly  helpless  in  such 
a  case,  and  declare  the  patient  lost  beyond  all  doubt? 

The  HomcBopathist  does  not  give  up  any  patient,  as  long  as  he  still 
breathes,  for  the  higher  the  difficulties  rear  their  heads,  the  more  earnest 
is  his  zeal  for  the  delivery  of  the  patient.  The  consciousness  of  his 
superior  power  holds  him  up ;  a  power  which  rests  upon  the  law  of 
similarity,  upon  a  law  of  nature,  upon  a  rock,  whence  flow  thousands 
of  healing  springs. 

But  he  weighs  every  single  symptom  in  the  balance  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience ;  the  index  of  this  balance  turns  for  every  symp- 
tom, however  trifling  it  may  seem,  distinctly,  clearl)^  and  intelligibly. 

Just  such  aises  present  the  strongest  proof  that  the  diagnosticated 
localization  of  the  disease,  and  the  name  which  die  physiological  school 
bestows  upon  it,  are  of  no  more  avail,  than  a  straw  to  a  drowning 
man.  Or  is  it  possible  that  we  could  gather  an  indication  by  meas- 
uring the  temperature?  Notliing  of  all  this  presents  an  indication, 
and,  least  of  all,  an  essential  indication ;  all  tiiis  leads  the  physiological 
school  only  to  experiments^  which  surrender  tiieir  patients  to  mere 
accident.  Hence,  not  only  in  such  cases  as  this,  but  in  all  cases,  we 
must  utterly  reject  the  speculations  and  ideas  of  the  physiological 
school,  and  rely  upon  observation  and  comparison  with  Ilomaiopathic 
dnig-provings,  according  to  the  law  of  similarity. 

This  patient,  fatally  ill,  presented,  aside  from  the  other  symptoms 
which  have  been  given,  the  following,  also,  which  the  adherents  of 
the  physiological  school  can  not  explain :  Constant  trembling  of  the 
hands;  utter  insensibility  of  the  body^  except  a  sensitivepiess  to  a  lowered 
temperature^  even  from  removifig  the  clothes^  wJien  dressing  tfie  bed- 
sore; the  bed-sore  on  the  sacrufn  became  black  and  hard^  the  counte- 
nance of  the  patient  was  rather  yellow^  his  cheeks  less  red;  he  lay  in  a 
profuse  sweaty  which  stood  on  his  face  in  drops;  at  nighty  he  was 
very  much  excited  and  murmured  constantly ;  nothing  but  shaking 
would  now  arouse  Him  from  this  sopor ^  and  scarcely  /uzd  he  opened 
his  eyes  before  they  would  close  again^  and  the  eyes^  when  opefied^ 
were  very  sensitive  to  light  and  vfcre  bathed  in  mucus.  It  was  neces- 
sary in  the  month  of  March  to  Irave  a  window  open^  day  and  nighty 
for^  when  it  was  shzit^  the  patient  became  restless.  His  deafness  was 
complete^  the  sense  of  smell  was  blufited^  tfie  lips  and  nails  were  blue; 
the  tongue  was  dry  and  hard  as  a  chip^  and  blacky  as  were  the  teeth : 
speech  was  impossible ;  although  he  took  the  drink  offered  him  as  if 
involuntarily^  though  greedily^  yet  Jie  clearly  refused  it^  whefi  it  was 
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noi  aweetoficd  with  sugar;  he  was  most  fond  of  plum-sauee,  IhougiA 
aioaliowing  was  diffkuU;  any  voluntary  motion  of  the  body  sohateverM 
■was  for  a  long  time  impossible  for  him;  the  stools  and  urine  s, 
passed  unconsciously  and  uninterruptedly;  the  respiration  -was  st^ 
oppressed,  and  sometimes  interrupted  hy  cough. 

The  observation  of  all  these  symptoms  would  render  it  entiraln 
impossible  for  any  physician  of  the  physiological  school  to  (rame  t 
indication  which  should  permit  him  to  foretell  a  very  favorable  resoll^ 
while,  to  the  Homoeopath,  it  offers  the  most  powerful  points  of  &up*fl 
port  to  this  very  end. 

Only  lie  who  can  rightly  estimate  the  Homceopathic  drug'provings,^ 
will  know  that  Argent,  nitr,  is  indicated  by  these  symptoms,  a 
every  Homccopath  who  has  made  the  physiological  and  pathologic^ 
significance  of  these  drug-provings  his  own,  will  know  tliat  the  druj 
provings  with  Argent,  nitr.  similarly  point  to  the  affection  of  th^ 
medulla  oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis,  precisely  as  these  symptom; 
of  this  patient,  just  detailed,  do. 

This  medicine,  however,  I  could  not  get  from  a  Ilomceopatliic  Phai 
macy.     Hence  I  ordered  Argent.  Nitr.  half  a  grain  to  four  ounces 
distilled  water,  one  spoonful  to  be  given  evCTy  four  hours,  and, 
account  of  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  in   alternation   every   twaj 
hours  with  the  solution  of  Quinine  already  prescribed. 

Now,  on  the  same  day,  the  morning  temperature  was  35.6°,  that  0 
the  evening  36,6';  the  next  morning,  the  t^venty-fourtJl  day  of  t 
disease,  36.9°  in  the  morning,  and  2>^-2°  C.  in  the  evening. 

In  the  same  degree  (for  one  cannot  speak  here  any  longer  of  defer-  ' 
vescence  indicating  improvement,)  but,  with  increasing  temperature, 
all  the  symptoms  were  relieved  without  exception.     The  pulse  on  the 
twenty-tifth  day,  was  suddenly  and  distinctly  102  again ;  the  stroke  of  , 
the  heart  was  more  vigorous,  the  rhonchl  in  the  chest  wei'e  reduced  ti 
a  minimum,  tlie  patient  was  awake  and  answered  questions  put  to.<l 
him  with  a  nod,  or  negatively  with  a  sidcwise  motion  of  the  hcad^ 
moreover,  on  the  next  day,  the  twenty-sixth,  the  diarrhcea,  continuing 
to  this  time,  had  ceased,  tlie  abdomen  was  sunken  and  soft.     I 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  to  the  morning  of  the  twcnty-n 
surely  enough,  a  so-called  critical  motion  manifested  itself,  after  whid 
the  temperature  of  38.6°,  which  was  the  highest  point  reached,  di^ 
not  return  again,  anil  the  next  morning  it  fell  again  to  36.5°. 

For  the  last  three  days,  the  bed-sores  on  tlie  lefl  shoulder,  on  iJ 
sacrum,  on  both  hip  joints  and  ankles,  were  nibbed  twice  every  d 
witli  Arnica  oil,  which  \V3S  prepared  with  one  part  of  Arnica  root  t) 
six  parts  of  olive  oil,  digested  four  days  in  a  moderate  heat. 
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The  Argent  nitr.  was  now  given,  one  grain  in  five  ounces  of  water, 
only  morning  and  evening,  and  without  alternation  with  the  Qiiininc. 
The  whole  night  through,  he  enjoyed  a  deep  refreshing  sleep,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  without  any  disturbance  or  delirium. 

On  the  t\venty-nmth,  tiie  patient  could  speak  distinctiy  again;  he 
wanted  pickled  veal  and  wine,  which  was  given  him  without  hesita- 
tion. On  the  thirtieth,  he  wished  to  eat  more  than  three  times  a  day, 
and  had  two  pints  of  wine.  He  neither  passed  his  fjeces  nor  urine 
involuntarily  any  more,  and  called  for  the  vessel  again  whenever  it 
was  needed. 

Up  to  this  time,  Lhad  taken  no  interest  as  regards  examining  the 
urine;  but  now  I  wished  to  discover  the  quantitative  increase  of 
Chloride  of  sodium  and  urea  in  the  urine;  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  in  forty-eight  hours  was  700  cubic  centimetres;  tiie  specific 
gravity  was  1,024;  the  reaction  was  acid;  this  quantity  of  urine  con- 
tained 1.26  grammes  of  Chloride  of  sodium  and  18  grammes  of  urea. 

The  thirty-first  day  of  the  disease,  temperature  at  36.6°;  pulse  90; 
convalescence  was  fully  established,  and  the  patient  wanted  beer  in^tccid 
of  wine.  Munich  Bock-beer  was  given  him,  and  Argent,  nitr.  was 
no  longer  administered. 

On  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  disease,  on  which  the  cure  was  com- 
plete, the  urine,  for  the  first  time,  was  neutral;  its  quantity  amounted 
to  1,930  C.C.;  the  specific  gravity  1,016;  Chloride  of  sodium  13.44 
grammes;  Urea  37.44  grammes;  pulse  90. 

I  herewith  subjoin  the  quantity  of  the  urea  and  Chloride  of  Sodium, 
as  compared  with  the  increasing  strength  of  the  patient : 


Day  of 
Con  valescence. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6lh 


Amount  of    „       ^. 
jk     ft   '        Reaction, 
the  Urtne.. 


1040  C.C.  I   Neutral. 

2400 

1600 

1900 

1350 
1600 


k4 


ti 
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Sp.  gr. 


1022 
1014 
1020 
1019 
102 1 
1016 


Chloride  of 
SotiiufH. 


9.36  gr'm. 
19.2 
2.04 
1.9 

13-5 
14.4 


a 


Urea. 


28.0S  gr'm. 

384        " 
24.48 

45 -^^ 

36.45 
23.6 
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As  regards  the  pulse,  from  the  thirty-sixth  day  forward  it  varied 
only  between  80  and  76;  while  the  patient  improved  visibly  from  day 
to  day.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  great  variations  in  the  temperature, 
in  the  quantity  of  Urea  and  Chloride  of  sodium,  were  of  no  diagnostic 
worth,  and  still  less  could  give  occasion  to  a  renewed  medication ;  for 
all  these  natural  events,  gathered  from  experimental  investigations,  had 
to  retire  into  the  background,  before  the  symptoms  of  convalescence 
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^Stnength,  ivhkh,   nevertheless,  continued  to  xd\4 
licnce,  again,  it  follows,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  otlur  symptoms    I 
nlways    are,  and  continue  to    be,  the    decisive    momenta,  and   that 
Hahnemann  has  indicated  the  only  sure  way,  wliich  holds  good  for  all 
cases  J    for,  while  the  tcchnic  experiment  may  well  be  esteemed  as 
valuable,  yet  it  may  lead  astray  those  practically  unskilled. 

If  wc  now  follow  the  epicrisis  of  this  disease  further,  the  question 
arises,  was  he  treated  Allopadiically  or  Homceopathicallv  ? 

The  Bo-called  expectant  methti'l,  which  had  to  be  pursued  at  first, 
under  the  limitations  already  mentioned,  was  purely  Allopathic;  for 
the  HomiBopathist  does  not  wait  for  the  so-callol  decisive  symptom; 
but,  to  him,  every  angle  symptom,  from  the  first  day  forward,  is 
dceiMVe  for  the  establishment  and  execution  of  a  correct  indication. 
In  a  Hointcopathic  nense,  the  treatment  in  this  stage  could  necessarily 
only  pass  for  palliative  merely. 

The  Allopnth,  the  adherent  of  the  prcdominint  physiological  school, 
practices  espectatton  only,  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  undertake 
anjlhing  curative.  In  the  decisive  moment,  for  which  he  thus  Wiiits, 
as  if  for  an  excuse,  he  is  hence  none  the  less  embarrassed ;  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  sake  of  his  honor,  he  must  interfere.  However 
unsuitable  this  interference  may  be,  as  the  experience  of  every  day  ! 
teaches,  at  least  let  it  produce  some  effect.  The  entire  sum  of  tlie  pro- 
cedures taught  him  must  be  set  in  operation,  that,  finally,  he  may  ^ 
have  the  excuse  left,  tliat  ''  everyihing  h.is  been  tried  in  vaiu." 

In  this  category,  also,  belongs  the  palliation  with  the  Kali  carbon, 
which  was  necessary  under  the  prevailing  circumstances.  But  whiat  > 
the  llomcsopathist  has  liis  powerful  remedies  at  hand,  he  is  not  ohligcd 
to  neutralize  the  acid  in  the  intestinal  canal  by  direct  menns,  becsiusc 
he  knows  that,  by  following  an  cssenfftl  indication,  the  formation  of 
the  add  ceases,  according  to  the  law  of  the  reciprocal  action. 

The  HomcBopathic  treatment  could  first  be  commenced  when  the 
indication  for  Phosphoric  acid  occurred,  since  this  medicine  could  be 
procurcd'from  an  Allopathic  npnthecarj-;  for  this  indication  wmb 
eswblished,  according  to  die  law  of  similarity.  The  same  is  true  as 
regaivis  the  indicarion  for  Quinine.  Yet  these  two  remedies  refused 
their  favorable  effects,  because  they  were  not  given  in  a  IIomtEopathic 
dose,  white  otiierwise  the  Phosph.  acid  would  have  made  the  Quinine 
superfluous,  and  this  surely  would  also  have  made  the  Argent,  nitr. 
superfluous.  Tlie  Argent,  niti".  in  Allopathic  doses,  nevertlielcss,  was 
.ibic  to  act  as  if  it  had  been  giren  in  a  Homteopathic  dose,  since  all  its 
o  !;■■;.  which  fonned  cojnbinations  by  direct  contact  with  albuminous 
bodies,  must  needs  be  without  effect;  while  other  parts  might  ha\-e 
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been  ^*x.,l.     \   whanged  into  the  insoluble  Chi  j 

molecules  thereof,  capable  of  absorption,  have  been  taken  up  and  car- 
ried farther  by  the  blood,  so  that  the  cure  was  not  produced  by  the 
Nitrate  of  silver  but  by  the  Chloride.  ^ 

Thus  it  was  Homoeopathy,  simply  and  solely,  that  saved  the  patient, 
in  spite  of  the  AUopatliic  dose,  for  Argent,  nitr.,  as  every  one  will 
acknowledge  who  is  familiar  with  the  provings  of  this  drug,  was 
indicated  and  prescribed  according  to  the  law  of  similarity.  Physio- 
logical medicine,  even,  sometimes  happens  to  think  of  giving  Arg. 
nitr.  in  typhus,  even  in  enteric  typhus,  but  without  any  definite 
rule.  The  first  time  it  was  accidentxilly  used  in  t}'phus  diseases,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and,  because  it  helped  sometimes,  it  was  very  highly  recom- 
mended, but,  as  it  did  not  always  help,  it  was  forgotten  again.  But 
that  cannot  be  forgotten  which  is  founded  upon  natural  law,  to  discover 
which,  however,  physiological  medicine  offers  no  guide  whatever. 

In  this  case,  also,  tlic  incongruity  of  the  pulse  with  the  temperature 
is  remarkable.  The  proportion,  assumed  by  VV^underlich,  between 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  may  thus  hold  good  in  light  aises,  but,  in  severe  cases,  and 
such  as  are  deemed  fatal,  according  to  Allopathic  knowledge,  never. 
Even  for  Prof.  v.  Bezold,  who  says  that,  ''  for  those  who  \/ish  to  come 
nearer  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  fever  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, the  fact  that  an  automatic  •centre  of  heart-exciting  nerves  exists 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  of  the  greatest  importance;"  even  for 
him,  this  clinical  case  might  show  that  fever  does  not  proceed  from 
the  heart  or  the  medulla  oblongata  alone ;  for  observations  at  the  sick- 
bed are  the  only  standards  in  practical  medicine,  before  which  the 
observations  of  experimental  physiology  upon  animals,  sink  into  utter 
insignificance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  consideration  of  one 
such  symptom  alone ^  as  the  state  of  the  temperature,  the  pulse,  etc., 
cannot  under  any  conditions,  justify  a  diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  indi- 
cation; but  only  in  connection  with  the  other  symptoms. 

If  one,  for  example,  reads  in  Wunderlich  the  treatment  of  petechial 
typhus,  or  of  enteric,  he  will  find  that,  in  the  latter  only,  Arg.  nitr. 
is  recommended  in  connection  with  narcotic  remedies  ;  Carbonic  acid 
and  Magisterium  bismuthi,  against  vomiting  and  hiccough. 

On  the  contrary,  I  know  from  many  years  of  clinical  experience, 
that,  in  every  form  of  the  various  kinds  of  typhus,  and  in  all  of  their 
stages,  the  Argent,  nitr.  offers  no  efficient  aid,  and  that  this  aid  is 
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looked  for  in  vain,  if  it  is  not  employed  according  to  the  law  of  simi- 
laritv,  and  under  the  symptoms  already  announced. 

The  colossal  therapeutical  errors  of  the  physiological  school  arise  in 
great  part  from  their  tradition,  above  characterized,  and  are  diseases 
which  can  be  cured  only  by  Homoeopatiiic  studies. 

§.  266. 

The  Ilomoeopatliic  drug-provings  were  at  first  undertaken  by  phy- 
sicians, whose  practice  deprived  them  of  tlie  time  to  make  examinations 
of  the  urine.  Now-a-days,  the  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative 
examinations  of  the  urine,  is  rather  an  entertainment  than  a  loss  of 
time.  As  regards  the  qu:tntitative  examination  of  urine,  we  are 
indebted  to  Baron  von  Liebig  for  a  method,  which  permits  one  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  determine  tiie  quantity  of  Urea  and 
Chloride  of  sodium  in  the  urine. 

Since,  however,  in  Liebig's  paper  on  this  method,  no  practical 
example  is  given,  I  must,  on  account  of  the  imf)ortance  of  the  subject, 
give  one  for  imitation. 

After  the  quantity  of  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  has  been  measured, 
which  only  takes  the  time  necessary  to  pour  it  into  a  glass  graduated 
to  cubic  centimetres,  the  specific  gravity  of  tlie  siime  can  be  read  off 
at  the  same  time  upon  the  glass  Urinometer,  made  and  graduated  for 
this  purpose. 

Now,  two  parts  of  urine  and  one  of  a  solution  of  Baryta,  prepared 
according  to  Liebig's  direction,  are  mixed  together,  and  the  white  pre- 
cipitate of  phosphates  and  sulphates,  which  will  thereupon  be  cast 
clown,  may  be  separated  from  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  filtering  paper, 
which  has  been  previously  weighed. 

If  we  assume  20  cubic  centimetres  as  one  volume,  then  40  cc.  of 
drine  must  be  mixed  with  20  of  the  solution  of  Baryta. 

Should  the  filtered  fluid  have  an  alkaline  or  neutral  re-action,  then  it 
must  be  acidulated  bv  dilute  Nitric  acid. 

Of  the  filtered  fluid,  15  cubic  centimetres  are  now  taken,  which, 
since  two  voknnes  of  urine  and  one  of  B:u'vta  were  mixed,  corre- 
spond  to  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  urine.  To  this  quantity  a  solution 
of  Nitrate  of  mercury  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette  furnished 
\N  ith  a  stop-cock,  and  graduated  up  to  fifty  cubic  centimetres,  in  tenths, 
(the  tube  having  been  previously  filled  a  finger's  breadth  above  the 
fit'iv  mark,  with  this  solution  prepared,  according  to  Liebig,  for  Chloride 
of  sodium^)  and  this  is  done  till  a  permanent  cloud  is  formed  in  the 
contents   when  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  since  this  mixture,  at  firj^t. 
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becomes  clear  again  on  being  stirred.     Let  us  suppose  that  up  to  this 
point,  1.8  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution  of  Quicksilver  has  been 

used. 

Since  now,  i  cubic  centimetre  of  solution  =  10  milligrammes  of 
Chloride  of  sodium,  then,  after  this  cloud  has  been  formed  in  those 
ID  cc.  of  urine,  there  will  be  18  milligrammes  of  Chloride  of  sodium. 

This  gives,  for  the  whole  quantity  of  urine  for  twenty-four  hours, 
suppose  it  to  be,  for  instance,  700  cc. 

18  milligr.  :   10  cc.  ::  ;if  :  700. 
10  Af  =  700  X    18. 
10  jc  =  12600. 

X  =  i26cx)-:-io      milligr.  of  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or 
1.26  grammes. 

Now  fill  another  ourette,  similarly  graduated,  with  the  solution  of 
Nitrate  of  mercury,  prepared  by  Liebig  for  urea.  Of  this  solution, 
add  to  the  residue  of  the  fluid,  just  tried  for  Chloride  of  sodium  (cor- 
responding thus  to  10  cc.  of  urine,)  until  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  Soda, 
prepared  according  to  Liebig  for  this  purpose,  gives  a  yellow  color 
with  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  a  watch  glass.  This  color  is  an  indi- 
cation that  enough  of  the  Qiiicksilvcr  solution  has  been  added  to  the 
residue  of  the  liquid  tested  for  Chloride  of  sodium. 

Then  we  read  upon  the  graduated  burette  the  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  quicksilver  used  for  this  purpose. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  the  given  example,  26  cc.  of  this  solution 
of  Quicksilver  has  been  used  in  the  experiment. 

Since,  now,  i  cc.  of  solution  corresponds  to  10  milligrammes  of 
urea,  so  there  are  contained  in  10  cc.  of  urine  26  x  10  or  260  (milli- 
grammes) of  urea ;  this,  applied  to  the  whole  quantity  of  700  cc, 
gives : 

260  milligrammes:  10  ::  ;t  :  700. 
10  ;if  =  260  X  700. 
10  AT  =  182000. 

X  =  182000  -i-  10  =  18200  milligrammes  of  Urea,  or 
18.2  grammes. 

If,  now,  the  tiltcnng  paper  aoove  used,  and  weighed  with  its  con- 
tents, be  dried  and  again  weighed,  then  we  have  the  quantity  of  the 
salt,  by  subtracting  the  original  weight  of  the  filtering  paper. 

These  directions  suffice  for  most  cases,  and  the  utensils  needful  for 
this  purj)ose  are  to  be  had  in  Berlin  at  the  firm  of  Warmbrunn  and 
Guilitz,  No.  40  Rosenstrasse ;  in  Leipzig,  at  Franz  Hugcrshof.  Not 
only  these,  but  all  directions  tor  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  anal- 


yas  of  uriiie  arc  nowhere  better,  more  coropletely  and  more  tntell^ 
^bly  given  than  in  the  instructions  OD  this  subject  byDrs.  Ncubautr  J 
and  Vogel  (Wiesbatlcn,  Krcidyl,  1S63},     Fehling's  and  other  tests  furS 
sugar  are  also  liere  described,  for  which,  however,  one  must  have  oaf 
hand  the  separate  ingredients,  the  Sulphate  of  copper,  the  Tartrate  «M 
Potajsh  and  the  Soda  ley,  since  they  must  be  mixed  fresh  at  every  ti 
experiment.     The  best  way  of  all  would  be,  and  the  surest,  as  I  havq 
found  it,  if  each  one  would  prepare  his  chemicals  for  such  iiivesligi 
tions  himself,  for  which  -'  the  quiditative  and  quantitative  analysis"  offl 
Fresenius  contains  the  directions,  for  I  have  obtained  at  a  < 
chemical  house,  llie  solutions  of  mercury  for  determining  the  quantil 
of  Chloride  of  sodium  and  of  urea,  but  they  were  good  for  r 
Even   fur  testing  the  genuineness  of  such    preparations   made  1 
others  or  by  one's  self,  I  advise  each  one  to  prepare  his  own  cheni 
ically  pure  Chloride  of  sodium  and  urea.     These   have  a! 
at  the  present  day,  labors  which  occasion  but  little  trouble,  and  a 
rather,  as  before  said,  a  diversion  for  those  needing  a  change  in  tl 
otherwise  exhausting   labors,  as  do  all   practicing  physicisms.     For 
this,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  once  to  leant  tlic  manipulation,! 
which  takes  but  very  litde  time,  and  to  procure  the  apparatus,  whidl« 
is  now^  accessible  to  every  one. 
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Let  us  now  examine,  also,  various  practical  cases  of  our  afij 
that  we  may  test  them  by  the  laws  already  laid  down,  and,  conrcrsdy, 
try  how  far  these  laws  find  their  confirmation  even  in  the  experience 
of  these  opponents.     Examples  from  the  Therapeutics  of  the  present 
day  will  be  adduced,  that,  besides  this  object  just  stated,  we  may  find 
opportunity  practically  to  set  fortli  further  rules  of  Homoeopathy, 
make  a  nice  selection,  for  such  a  purpose,  would  weaken  the  exampl 
as  such;  hence,  I  give  them  as  accident  brought  them 
consulting  authorities  for  my  own  practiee. 

These  cases  demonstrate  to  us  that  the  laws  of  Homcropathy  presi 
over  the  favorable  results  of  all  schools. 

Upon  the  immunity  of  laborers  in  Anthracite  coal  mines  ag 
Consumjftion. — Monatshcf\e,  1S5S. 

"Since  the  )-ear  1S18,  the  author  has  lent  this  subject  his  attention, 
and  has  not  only  convinced  himst^lf  by  facts  that  laborers  in  coal  mines 
generally  remain  free  from  phthisis,  but  has  obtained  communicatiaa^ 


nice 
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agreeing  herewith  from  other  colleagues,  who  reside  near  coal  mines. 
The  same  has  been  observed  in  England,  in  the  mines  at  Newcastle  ; 
in  France  (D^s^zc),  by  Vallat;  in  North  America,  by  Gcddins;  in 
Belgium,  by  various  physicians;  and  by  Lombard,  in  Geneva  (De 
rinfluence  sur  la  phthisie  pulmonaire  —  Annales  d'hygii^ne  et  de  medi- 
cine li^gale;  tome  XL),  who  arranges^  in  his  statistical  tables^  coal 
tnincrs^  in  general^  in  tfie  class  of  those  who  arc  most  protected  from 
Phthisis^  or  even  are  entirely  exempt  from  it.  The  writer  is  unable 
to  explain  this  phenomenon.  Its  explanation  cannot  be  found  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  people  live;  for  whi4e,  in  this  regard,  they  live 
just  as  those  about  tliem,  who  do  not  work  in  the  mines,  it  frequently 
happens  that  these  latter  (their  wives  or  children)  suffer  and  die  with 
tuberculosis^  while  they  themselves  are  untouched  by  this  scourge. 
Til  is  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  very  kind  of  their  labor  has,  as 
a  consequence,  a  number  of  influences  upon  their  bodies  which  arc 
otlierwise  recognized  as  predisposing  elements,  and  as  causes  of  tJie 
origin  of  tuberculosis,  to  which  especially  belong  tiie  abrupt  changes 
of  temperature  to  which  they  ure  exposed,  when  perspiring,  on  entering 
or  leaving  the  shafts.  The  fact  that  the  coal  contains  Iodine  and  Bro- 
mine, as  has  been  lately  demonstrated,  can  also  hardly  serve  as  a  cause 
of  tlieir  exemption  from  tuberculosis,  since  the  Iodine  is  so  combined 
with  the  coal  that  it  cannot  be  volatilized.  Another  reason  (adduced 
by  Martens  —  and  surely  the  weakest  of  them  all. — Rep.),  is  tlie  much 
greater  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  mines,  in  comparison  with  that 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  tiie  effect  of  which  would  be  analogous 
to  what  is  observed  at  the  sea-shore,  where,  it  is  well  known,  Phthisis 
is  more  rare.  But  this  reason,  also,  is  disputed,  and  the  fact  adduced 
that,  at  a  certain  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Phthisis  is  hardly 
known.  Finally,  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  mines  (about  12-15° 
C.)  is  given  as  a  cause.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  found  the 
same  in  all  the  mines,  and  thus  the  aetiology  remains  quite  in  tiie 
dark,  while  the  fact  appears  established  all  the  same,  and  as  such,  is, 
in  any  case,  of  no  small  interest  for  the  nosolog}^  of  lung  diseases  (Bul- 
letin de  TAcad.Roy.  de  Belgique;  Tome  XVI.,  No.  8)." — Tutsciiek. 

Upon  the  immediate  cawr  of  tuberculosis^  and  the  specif  c  remedy 
against  the  same^  by  Dr,  y,  P,  Churchill. 

The  number  of  cases  of  Phthisis  treated  by  the  author,  according  to 
the  method  discovered  by  him,  amounts  to  thirty-five;  these  were  all 
in  the  second  and  thi-d  stages,  /.  tf.,  in  that  of  the  softxjning  of  the 
tubercl**  and  ti)e  formation  of  caverns. 


Of  this  number,  nine  were  perfectly  cured;  in  eight,  tbe  j 
Mgn*  of  tuberculosis  disappcaiwl;  eleven  were  decidedly  imptm-vd; 
riiurtcen  died,  aiid  one  is  still  under  treatment.  The  concluNoa», 
which  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  draiving  from  his  observations 
und  experiments,  are  as  follows:  The  immediate  cause,  or  al  least 
the  essential  condidon  of  tuberculosis,  is  the  decrease  of  Pkasp^rus 
in  the  body,  where  it  is  found  in  an  osidizablc  state. 

The  specific  remedy  for  this  disease  consists  in  the  use  of  a  prepara- 
tion of  Phosphorus,  which  has  the  two-fold  property  of  bdng  imnM> 
diatcly  assimilable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  bdng  in  the  lowest 
possible  degree  of  oxidation.  The  sub-pltospkates  of  Soda  and  Ume 
are  the  preparations  which,  thus  far,  seem  best  to  unite  tJiese  two 
conditions. 

Ench  of  these  salts  can  be  given  without  distinction,  in  daily  doses 
of  from  fifty  centigrammes  up  to  thi-ee  grammes  (S  to  4S  grains)  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis.  The  largest  dose,  as  a  rule,  to  which  the  author 
adiiered  was  one  gramme  (16  grains)  a  day  for  an  adult. 

These  preparations  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  tuberculous 
diathesis,  and  with  a  truly  •wonderful  rapidity  cause  all  its  peculiar 
symptoms  to  disappear.  If  the  morbid  deposit,  the  special  result  of 
the  dyscrasia  is  recent,  the  softening  has  just  begun,  and  docs  not 
make  rapid  progress,  then  the  tubercles  arc  absorbed  and  disappear 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 

If  the  deposit  is  of  an  older  date,  and  if  the  softening  has  reached 
a  certain  degree,  then  it  progresses  sometimes  in  spite  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  termination  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  aiiatomic4d 
state  of  the  injury,  upon  its  extent,  and,  quite  especially,  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  complications.  Numerous  expcrimcTils,  with 
inspiration  of  various  substances,  in  order  to  modify  the  local  condi- 
tion, have  produced  no  favorable  result  that  should  not  have  been 
ascrilwd  to  the  general  treatmenL 

The  physiological  effects  which  \verc  observed  upon  the  use  of  tbe 
sub-phospliates  of  Soda,  Lime,  Potash  and  Amjiionia,  are  of  two 
kinds.  On  one  side  the^  immediately  increase  the  nerve  force,  and 
on  the  other  they  are  remarkable  remedies  to  promote  the  formation 
of  hiMd,  £ir  suipassing  all  others  as  yet  known.  Tliey  possess,  in  the 
highest  degree,  all  the  therapeutic  proijerties  which  the  older  thera- 
peutists were  wont  to  ascribe  to  Phosphorus,  and  bring  with  them 
none  of  those  dangers  which  have  well-nigh  consigned  this  remedy  to 
oblivion.  Without  doubt  the  Su1>phosphates  will,  in  future,  lake  high 
rank  in  Therapeutics  (L'Union  Metlicale,  No.  gS.)  —  TOTSCHHK. 
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§.  268. 

Two  cases  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  cured  in  the  colliquative 
stage.  •!»—  Monatshcfte,  1 85  8. 

*'  The  first  of  these  two  cases  was  that  of  a  man,  34  years  of  age, 
whose  disease  of  the  lungs  dated  back  about  fifteen  months,  and, 
according  to  all  indications,  had  advanced  to  the  last  stage.  Although, 
at  this  point,  no  favorable  change  could  be  looked  for,  yet  the  author 
thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  his  best  towards  alleviating  the  present 
suffering,  and  thus  undertook  to  relieve  the  febrile  attacks  which  so 
harassed  tlie  patient,  as  well  as  the  tormenting  cough^  and  to  procure 
him  at  least  a  few  hours'  sleep.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  him,  every 
honr^  a  grain  of  Quinine,  and  in  connection  witli  this,  every  two 
hours,  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  Morph.  acet.,  and  one-third  of  a  grain  of 
Digitalis^  witii  directions  to  double  the  dose  of  Quinine  an  hour 
before  each  attack  of  fever.  The  next  night,  the  patient  slept  a  few 
hours  t'lt  least,  the  cough  being  somewhat  harder  in  the  morning  only, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  on  the  previous  days.  Contrary  to  all 
expectiitions,  there  was  no  chill  on  the  morning  of  this  day^  the  patient 
having  taken  eighteen  grains  of  Qiiinine,  so  that,  at  noon,  the  author 
found  tlie  patient  full  of  hope,  the  more  so,  as  both  the  expectoration 
and  the  diarrhoea  were  manifestly  relieved,  and  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing and  the  thirst  were  diminished;  on  the  other  hand,  an  increased 
diui-csis  manifested  itself;  the  bed-sore,  for  which  the  author  had  used 
an  ointment  of  Plumb,  nitr.,  was  much  less  painful,  and  he  could  lie 
for  a  time,  at  least,  on  the  right  side,  which  heretofore  had  been 
impossible,  on  account  of  its  producing  cough  and  attacks  of  suffoca- 
tion. Under  the  continued  use  of  the  above  medication,  the  evening 
attack  of  fever ^  though  occurring  at  t/te  usual  tifne^  was  much  feebler^ 
both  in  extent  and  severity^  and  it  was  especially  followed  with  but 
little  sweat.  On  the  third  day,  on  which  the  bed-sore  was  already 
dried  up,  and  the  patient,  for  the  first  time,  had  taken  soup  again  with 
appetite,  there  was  no  febrile  attack  at  all;  the  nights  became  entirely 
quiet,  the  pulse  sank  to  95,  the  diarrhoea  had  ceased,  the  expectoration 
was  ver}^  slight,  quite  inodorous,  readily  detached,  and  more  like 
mucus  mixed  with  saliva;  the  rAles  diminished  sensibly,  the  walls  of 
the  throat  presented  no  more  vesicles,  and  the  ulcers  already  present 
began  to  cicatrize.  Now  the  Quinine,  with  the  Morphine  and  Digi- 
talis^ was  given  every  two  hours.  The  improvement  made  marked 
progress;  the  appetite,  as  well  as  the  strength,  increased  daily;  there 
was  one  pappy  evacuation  of  the  bowels  every  day,  the  abdomen  was 
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■  sweats  had  ceased  cndrclv;  the 
passed  in  sleep;  the  cough  was  seldom,  most  frequent  in  the  morning; 
Ilie  expectoration  was  extremely  moderate,  and  more  catarrhal;  tlie 
pulse  had  fallen  to  90,  and  finally  to  76,  and  there  atoppcd. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-one  days,  during  the  last  eight  of  which  the 
above  powder  had  been  given  only  every  tlirce  hours,  while,  us  the 
digestion  was  good,  a  tea-spoonful  of  Cod-liver  oil  had  bcun  given 
morning  and  evening,  die  bronchial  respiration  was  only  to  be  heani 
hi  a  small  spot  in  the  region  of  the  second  rib,  while,  on  percussion, 
the  sound  about  this  place  was  much  more  hollow.  The  patient,  who 
already  had  visibly  increased  in  strengtli  and  flesh,  could  wt  up  in  bed 
for  an  hour  and  more  at  a  time;  a  slig/it  oedema,  however,  was  formed 
about  tlie  ankles,  on  account  of  liis  legs  hanging  down,  which  soon 
disappeared  again,  when  resuming  the  horizontal  position.  Lying 
on  the  right  side,  however,  still  produced  laborious  breathing  and 
cough.  Not  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  during  which  tlie  pow- 
ders had  been  reduced  to  diree  a  day,  while  the  dose  of  die  Cod-Hver 
oil  had  been  gradually  increased  to  one  and  a  lialf  table-spoonfuls 
twice  a  day,  could  the  patient  lie  on  both  sides  without  pain;  every 
trace  of  bronchial  respiration,  as  -well  as  every  rfile  had  disappcarctl ; 
the  appetite,  digestion  and  sleep  were  excellent;  the  weight  of  the 
body  had  sensibly  increased,  the  cough  was  very  seldom,  indeed,  and 
brought  up  only  a  white,  foamy  secretion;  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
could  be  spent  out  of  bed,  and  in  the  first  days  of  December,  on  a 
fine,  sunny  day,  he  made  the  attempt,  about  noon,  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air,  which  was  accompanied  with  tlie  beat  result.  In  the  aiurse  of  a 
year,  the  patient,  having  ceased  to  take  the  powders  by  the  end  of 
December,  but  continuing  to  take  diree  table-spoonfuls  of  Cod-liver 
oil,  and  often  more,  a  day,  had  regained  his  former  size,  {he  had  been 
tolerably  robust,)  and  since  that  time,  that  is,  for  seven  years,  he  hns 
shown  no  trace  of  his  previous  disease,  although,  for  the  bat  four 
years  he  has  again  indulged  his  passion  for  smoking,  as  before  his 
sickness.  The  only  trace  of  his  former  disease  now,  is  a  depressed 
portion  of  the  thorax,  giving  forth  an  hollow  sound  on  percussion,  and 
presenting  no  respiratory  murmur. 

The  second  patient  was  a  sailor,  much  given  to  drink,  who  had  also 
arrived  at  tlic  last  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  he  had  first  used, 
for  diree  weeks,  a  solution  of  Sugar  of  lead,  gr.  vj.  in  4  oz.  of  distilled 
water,  with  Acct.  morph.  gr.  j.,  and  some  drops  of  distilled  viii^ar, 
■which  quieted  the  diarrhcea;  the  expectoration  also  diminished  and 
was  made  much  easier,  especially  by  tlic  aid  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  Anodyne  liquor  and  Oxymel  of  squills;   the  morning  sweat 
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ceased;  the  nights  became  more  quiet;  the  patient  found  himself 
refreshed  by  sleep  continuing  for  hours;  auscultation  and  percussion 
showed  that, 'after  the  course  of  the  above-mentioned  time,  the  destiuic- 
tive  process  in  the  lungs  had  made  no  progress ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
tile  rdles  had  signally  decreased.  Under  the  previous  use  of  good 
mucilaginous  broths,  and  broth  injections,  to  which  the  yolks  of  eggs 
were  added,  the  tongue  had  lost  its  bright-red  look,  and  indications  of 
returning  appetite  presented  themselves.  The  (xdematous  swelling  of 
the  feet  and  t/ie  face  also  had  considerably  decreased.  Quinine  was 
given  now,  four  grains  at  a  dose,  with  one-sixth  of  a  g^ain  of  Acet. 
moq)h.  every  two  hours ;  and  subsequently,  when  the  digestion  had 
become  somewhat  stronger,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  bear  a  light 
milk  diet,  Sulph.  ferr.,  gr.  j.  pro  dosi^  was  added.  During  the  use  of 
these  remedies  for  six  weeks,  the  patient  visibly  improved ;  the  oedema 
had  left  his  face  and  feet  entirely ;  the  stools  occurred  daily,  and  were 
of  pappy  consistence  and  normal  color;  the  secretion  of  urine  increased 
as  the  thirst  decreased ;  the  cough  occurred  only  now  and  tiien,  three 
or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours;  the  crepitant  rdles  were  entirely 
gone;  the  bronchial  respiration  had  also  sensibly  diminished,  and  was 
now  only  to  be  heard  over  a  much  smaller  portion  than  before.  Now, 
as  the  patient  already  bore  roast  meat  and  wine-soup  very  well,  the 
Cod-liver  oil  was  given,  two  table-spoonfuls  a  day,  while  only  four  of 
the  above  powdei*s  were  given  in  twenty-four  hours.  After  six  months, 
that  is,  in  the  spring  of  185 1,  the  patient,  who  now  passed  hours  out 
of  bed,  coughed  little,  and  had  almost  no  expectoration,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  cured,  and  all  the  more  as  every  trace  of  bronchial  respiration 
had  disappeared  from  the  left  side,  and  only  the  depression  of  the  chest, 
at  about  the  second  rib,  as  well  as  its  quite  hollow  sound,  gave  evidence 
of  the  previous  disease  there,  and  the  tuberculous  process  on  the  righl 
side,  also,  might  be  considered  as  checked.  In  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  patient  recovered  so  far,  under  the  continued  use  of  the  Cod- 
liver  oil,  that  he  regained  his  previous  fullness  of  habit;  and,  as  early 
as  July,  worked  again  as  a  sailor.  Since  that  time,  this  man,  whom 
the  author  last  saw  but  three  weeks  ago,  although  he  indulged  his 
passion  for  drink,  wlien  not  on  shipboard,  as  before,  remained,  never- 
theless, perfectly  well,  and  regained  and  kept  his  previous  robust  and 
almost  muscular  appearance. 

Although  cures  of  tuberculosis  of  die  lungs,  according  to  evidences 
presented  upon  the  post-mortem  table,  can  no  longer  be  numbered 
among  impossibilities  by  physicians  who  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  especially  when  the  tuberculous  process  begins  at  a 
late  period  of  life,  and  is  not  too  rapid  in  its  course,  yet  these  two 


am  deme  *ipT"ffl  coaMdemtion.  siooe  U  is  pcwifcit.  eroi  aftem^l 
manT  vcvs.  lo  uuUi»h  tlie  nault  of  »  treacraenL  comoiKnCai  undtr 
Midi  iiuWipicioiK  symplonia,  and,  ia  the  ncconH  C3*c.  cairied  oa  aada 
soch  injurious  external  inf1uencc«:  and  even  if  wc  stkmhl  becumpeUed    ' 
to  admit  tlint  the  tulKrcalous  process  was  only  acned,  and  nut  at  all    ' 
cured,  ret  the  xtaying,  for  &is  and  eight  jian,  vC  so  fiai&I  a  dan-M^  . 
is  a  phenonienon  all  ihe  more  worthy  of  R^ard.  as  both  patients,  afier  A 
their  recovery,  abandoned  thcirudiicj  agsun  tu  those  injttrioua  tnflo- 1 
cnces  which  cnntribmed  much  towank  tfac  dcntopmcnt  of  the  diacaae;  A 
and  a&,  notwitiutaaalii^  tliiii,  no  tiMticatiua  of  any  nsqipcarancc  of  ^ 
the  deleterious  praceu  has  shown  itsclfc      The  author  titxms  it  ia 
place  to  add,  yet  furtiier,  thai  be  has  bad  repeated  opportunities  to  tat 
the  good  edecU  of  tbc  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  as  wen  as  that  uf  tiulph, 
icrri,  in  connection  with  the  AceL  moqih.  and  Cod-liver  oil  in  tuber- 
cular prooCMes  of  the  lung^  especially  in  his  practice  among  the  poor, 
where  mkB  caaes  arc  so  abuodunt;  and  although  a  cure  has  not  alwaj-s 
restUled.  yet  be  has  often  succeeded,  and  this  under  the  moM  unfavor- 
ilitc  external  influences  in  keeping  such  patients  alive,  much  rvduced 
as  ihcy  were,  and  in  so  relieving  them,  that  they  cmild  earn  their  daily    I 
breaid.     But   ibis  method   of  treatment  is  practictiblc  only    in    that    j 
speciL-*  of  the  diitca*e  ■ashUk  is  sl(no  in  its  course,  umaccomp^it'td  viik    I 
vinlerit   fclirilf  irrilntion,  as  well  as  frequently  occurring  fi^maptS'.    \ 
eqNicially    if    tbc   bcctic-lcvcr   takcii   the   tnitrmUlenf  lyfe;    bcnce,    ' 
in  the  to-callcd  galloping  consumption,  and  cspedally  in  that  funn 
occurring  in  young  people,  desi^atcd  as  florid  consumption,  no  relief 
is  to  be  expected  from  these  remedies,  because  they  do  but  increoie 
the  irrilatian  and  rather  promote  than  prevent  Hamoptoc.     This 
may  be  the  reason  why  the  author  saw  no  result  from  tliese  reme<lies 
in  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis  \vhich  so  often  attucks  the  young  girls  j 
■who  make  cigars,  and  which  always  sets  in  with  repeated  Ilxmoptoc,   I 
rapidly  terminating    in    consumption.     Here  it  is  to   be  considerud,  I 
however,  that,  retnaiiiing  in  an  atmosphere  constantly  impregnated  I 
with  the  vapor  of  tobacco,  so  deteriorates  the  life  of  tlie  bloott,  that  I 
the  vital  process  is  attacked  in  its  very  centre,  and  brought  near  to   \ 
dissolution,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  local  trouble  in  the  lungs 
so  that  no  remedy  is  capable  any  longer  of  removing  it.     The  author 
remarks,  still  further,  dial,  if  the  prostrated  powers  of  digestion  do  not 
prompdy  rally  under  the  use  of  the  Qiiiiiineand  the  Sulphate  of  Iron, 
inasmuch    as   thus   tlie  first   momentum   for   tile   restoration  of  the 
enfeebled  formation  of  blood  is  lacking,  which  is  the  chief  factor  of 
tuberculosis,  certainly  no  beneficial  effect  is  to  be  looked  for  upon  die 
e  of  tlic  lungs:  more  than  this,  we  should  abstain 
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their  use,  and  not  resort  to  them  again,  unless  one  should,  perchance, 
succeed  in  improving  digestion  by  some  other  means.  In  conclusion, 
the  author  mentions  that  the  good  effect  of  Quinine  in  tuberculosis 
had  been  latterly  extolled  in  France  as  a  new  discovery;  tlie  above 
examples  show  that  it  was  established  long  ago  in  Vienna.  (CEster- 
reichische    Zeitschrifl    f.    practische    Heilkunde,    1858,  Nr.    21.)  — 

TUTSCHEK. 


§.  269. 

We  have  just  learned  that  workers  in  coal-mines  belong  to  a  class 
which,  above  all,  is  protected  from  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs, 
though  members  of  their  families,  engaged  in  other  occupations,  die 
of  this  disease.  Further,  that  tlie  sub-phosphates  of  Soda  and  Lime 
are  the  specific  remedies  for  this  disease,  because  they  are  said  to  pos- 
sess an  immediate  influence  upon  the  tubercular  diathesis,  as  "  they 
directly  increase  the  nerve-force,  and  are  excellent  blood-makers." 
Finally,  Quinine,  Acetate  of  lead,  Digitalis  and  Cod-liver  oil,  have 
proved  themselves  useful  for  the  same  end. 

Thus,  various  remedies  for  one  and  the  same  disease.  The  physio- 
logical school  thus  thinks,  really  and  truly,  that  it  has,  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  only  one  form  of  disease,  though  it  uses  means  so  utterly 
diverse  for  its  cure.  Certainly,  and  quite  naturally,  it  has  examined  the 
tubercle  a  hundred  times,  and  has  always  found  it  the  same  thing.  Why 
should  various  causes  lie  concealed  behind  this  external  uniformity? 
Just  for  this  very  reason,  that  no  physician  of  this  school  can  send  his 
patients  into  a  coal-mine;  that,  moreover,  for  the  assertion,  tliat  those 
sub-phosphates  were  to  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  tuberculous 
diathesis,  etc.,  and  for  the  use  of  Quinine,  Sugar  of  lead,  etc.,  no 
grounds  can  be  offered,  upon  which  the  cures  which  took  place  could 
be  explained,  every  disciple  of  that  school  will  soon  forget  what  he 
lias  read  thereof,  as  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  practice.  Neverthe- 
less, these  gentlemen  do  not  hesitate  to  give  publicity  to  such  narra- 
tions, though  they  can  be  of  no  practical  interest  to  their  partisans. 

To  Homoeopathy  only,  such  statements  are  not  entirely  without  a 
lesson,  for  it  knows  the  natural  grounds  uf>on  which  these  cures  were 
possible,  provided  they  were  found  to  be  really  permanent;  and  more 
than  that,  it  knows,  even,  from  the  effect  which  ensued  from  the  reme- 
dies mentioned,  which  specific  cases  those  cases  must  have  been.  It 
knows  that  the  inhaled  coal  dust  prevented  the  development  of 
Phthisis,  in  the  first  and  second  stage,  and  because,  most  probably, 
these  were  cases  with  a  disposition  to  that  kind  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
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culosis  whkh,  in  ^rofuloufi  con stitu lions,  appears  togettier  with  a  pale 
fkc«,  afTMrtioHs  of  the  glandH,  frequent  rheumatic  ailineots,  and  Icco- 
pvraments  rathor  phlegmatic;  especially  if  tliesc  patient^  "*  eariier 
years,  hatl  takun  mercurial  preparations  in  sickness. 

The  caHcs  which  the  sub-phosphates  cured  were,  according  to  the 
law  of  similarity,  surely,  in  persons  of  a  slender  bodily  frame,  nilh 
light  hair,  having  night  sweats,  circumscribed  redness  of  the  cheeks 
hluody  expectoration,  great  irritability  of  tlie  disposition,  etc,  individo* 
als  who  had  previously  suffered  ^itli  diseases  of  the  bones,  P^arthro- 
cace,  etc.,  ur  who  descended  from  artliritic  parents,  etc  But  those 
cured  with  Qiiininc  were  certainly  just  those  who  presented  the  symp- 
toms of  the  last  stage  of  Phthisis  pulmonum,  as  this  school  usually 
expresses  itself  in  general  terms,  witliout  a  single  tubercle  ever  having 
been  observed  in  the  sputa.  These  cases  resemble  that  last  stage  so 
exactly,  that  diev  have  deceived  the  most  practiced  diagnosticians,  of 
course,  against  their  will.  These  are  tl]e  cases  of  topers  and  drunk- 
ards, among  others;  Tuberculosis  is  never  here  present,  but  always  a 
profuse  Broncliorrho^  which,  often,  is  mixed  with  much  blood,  or 
streaks  of  blood  and  copious  quantities  of  pus.  Such  cases  arc,  more- 
over, characterized  by  the  most  complete  lassitude  of  all  the  limbs, 
and  great  loss  of  strength,  but  are  just  as  surely  cured  by  Quinine, 
perfectly  and  in  the  -shortest  time,  as  arc  the  previous  cases,  with  the 
tcmedies  specific  to  them,  Carbo  vegetabilis,  and  the  Phosphates;  but, 
also,  most  certainly,  without  the  superfluous  addition  of  Sugar  of  lead, 
Digitalis,  Senega  and  Iron,  or  ratlier  in  spite  of  them.  At  most,  tlie 
Sugar  of  lead  might  have  helped  in  checking  die  diarrhtsa,  which 
Quinine,  however,  would  have  done  alone.  But  since  it  also  suddenly 
checks  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  bronchi,  it  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed bv  the  most  injurious  influences,  as  well  as  tlie  Opium,  while 
the  Squills  only  promoted  the  mucous  secretion.  But  this  these  gentle- 
men cannot  know,  and  hence,  also,  cannot  quit  the  compounding  of 
drugs.  One  can  surely  calculate  upon  His,  thai  he  who  uses  the  moft 
remedies,  is  the  most  uncertain  and  unpracticed  physician. 

All  these  cures  could  onlv  occur  through  an  involuntary  Homceo- 
paihy,  a  fact  that  every  one  must  admit  •who  is  familiar  ■with  the  prw- 
ings  of  the  remedies  used,  and  their  therapeutical  significance  :  such  a 
one  also  knows  how  to  find  the  reasons,  why  others  treated  with  the  same 
remedies  were  not  cured,  in  this  fact,  that  their  diseases  were  not  treated 
according  to  the  Homceopathic  differential  diagnosis,  but  only  accord- 
ing to  tlie  empirical  differential  diagnosis.  Cases  of  involuntary  prac- 
tice of  HomceopaUiy  by  its  opponents,  are  abundantly  laid  duwu  in 
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Homoeopathic  journals.  However,  I  cannot  deny  myself  and  Horn- 
ceopathy  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  new  one  thereto. 

It  has  been  lately  discovered  that  many  paralyses  by  lead  poisonings, 
the  anamnesis  of  which  previously  appeared  obscure  and  inexplicable, 
were  produced  by  snuB*.  These  lead  poisonings,  which  began  with 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  led  the  physiological  school  to  think  tliat  they 
might  also  be  cured  by  the  inductive  electrical  apparatus,  because  this 
is  frequently  the  case  with  rheumatic  paralysis.  Now  this  is  like  all 
the  indications  of  the  physiological  school,  an  incomplete  induction 
in  optima  forma^  a  supposition;  and  it  went  to  work  without  even  in 
the  least  considering  the  question  as  to  the  justification  of  this  meas- 
ure, §.  79,  or  previously  investigating  what  natural  law  could  be 
adduced  for  it.     Accident^  however,  would  have  it  tliat  it  succeeded. 

But  what  now  has  been  accomplished?  In  every  case,  a  cure 
according  to  strict  Homoeopathic  principles;  for  even  Hahnemann 
proved  electiicity  and  found  it  to  produce  similar  paralyses,  similar 
atrophy,  similar  trembling,  etc.,  etc.,  as  are  wont  to  occur  in  rheumatic 
paralyses  and  in  those  of  lead  poisoning.  Indeed,  he  discovered  even 
that  electricity  is  an  antidote  to  lead  poisonings^  as  are  also  Alumina, 
Platina,  Opium,  Belladonna,  Stramonium,  etc.  Had  the  physicians 
opposed  to  him  known  this,  they  would  have  found,  in  their  patients, 
the  deductive  confirmation  of  the  Homoeopathic  law  of  similarity,  and 
all  their  further  use  of  inductive  electricity',  or,  of  the  galvanic  current 
in  lead  poisoning,  would  have  taken  place  on  the  gi'ound  of  a  rational 
induction,  while  with  their  imperfect  induction,  niled  by  probability 
and  accident,  they  are  thus  content  with  a  mere  supposition.  What 
shall  we  say  now,  if  those  very  same  men  who  can  be  accused  every 
day  of  an  involuntary  Homoeopathy^  call  themselves  opponents  of 
Homoeopathy?  That  happens  from  ignorance,  it  is  true.  But  if  I 
should  open  the  eyes  of  such  a  captured  opponent  of  Homoeopathy, 
to  his  manner  of  treatment,  he  would,  in  view  of  the  results  obtained 
by  him,  certainly  not  cry  out.  Lord,  forgive  me,  I  knew  not  what  I 
did!  and  although  an  op|x>nent,  not  at  all  quit  his  empiricism.  But 
these  gentlemen  take  it  very  ill  of  Homoeopathy  that  it  also  does  not 
practice  according  to  empiric,  or  incomplete^  but  according  to  rational 
inductions.  This  example  shows  also,  that  ignorance  only  begets  and 
nourishes  parties,  while  knowledge  would,  by  necessity,  unite  them. 
Which  is  better,  to  treat  patients  according  to  natural  law,  and  to  be 
able  to  foretell  the  result,  or  to  render  ourselves  and  our  patients  a  prey 
to  accident?  The  former  is  the  demonstrated  stand-point  of  Homoeo- 
pathy, the  latter  of  the  prevailing  physiological  medicine. 

PART   II.  12 
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Thus  the  physiological  school,  from  various  reasons  adduced,  wouldj 
have  to  makt;  mighty  strides  forwards,  if  it  ^vere  minded  to  overtake,  T 
the   Homceopathic  therapeutics,    if  it,  as  it  fervently  desires,  reallj» 
knew  how  to  strive  for  a  rational  Therapeia;  I  do  not  now  speak  of 
a  Therapy  according  to  natnral  law,  nor  of  the  physiological  Therapy, 
but  of  its  diagnosis,  upon  which  i[  plumes  itself  so  incredibly,  but  iD  J 
which,  ui]happily,  in  comparison  with  the  Hom<Eopatltic  dilTerenliallfl 
diagnosis,  it  is  Xcft  infinitely  far  behind.  ^ 

Was  it,  perhaps,  a  latent  sense  of  this  weakness  which  goaded  on 
and  fed  its  hatred  against  Homoeopathy  ?  The  proverb,  tantum 
quisque  laudat,  guanlum  se  posse  sperai  imiiarl  would  lead  one  to 
think  so. 

If  the  physiolt^cal  school  wuuld  possess  rationality  in  its  therap< 
tics,  diagnosis  and  indication,  it  must  have  a  fundamental  principle^J 
because  rationalism  is  essentially  characterized  by  die  establish mcntfl 
of  principles  to  which  everything  else  must  be  subordinate.  Tliisf 
however,  it  lacks.  Instead  of  this,  it  clings  to  the  sensible  observatio«M 
of  isolated  phenomena  by  which  every  tUing  is  to  become  clefir,i] 
and  that  is  it  which  everjnvhere  is  called  empiricism.  It  should  1 
glad,  from  its  low  stand-point,  that  it  can  establish  no  principle,  andl 
it  should  not  seek  to  depart  from  empiricism,  according  to  subjeclivft.l 
opinions,  until  it  has  acquired  a  guiding  principle,  and,  with  iti^l 
learned  to  subordinate  its  procedure  to  natural  laws,  which  c 
sent  the  only  possible  theory,  the  only  principles  of  a  natural  sciences.  1 

None  of  its  cures  should  occur  with  a  wonderful  rapidity,  as  it.  9 
confessedly  has  happened  with  the  phosphates  of  Soda  and  Lime, 
and  quite  as  little  as  the  above-mentioned  cure,  accomplished  by.J 
Benzoic  acid;  it  shoulil  be  able  to  predict  every  cure,  as  is  the  ( 
with  Homceopathy,  whose  cures,  in  such  a  point  of  view,  partake  faP'fl 
more  of  the  wonderful.  But  in  a  science,  in  Honicxopiithy.  whichf-fl 
as  has  been  demonstniEed  in  these  previous  pages,  is  founded  upoaj 
natural  laws,  there  is  nothing  absolutely  inexplicable,  nothing  ^ 
derful,  no  mysterj-.  Here  everything  is  an  object  of  knowledge,  and; 
not  of  faith  tliat  believes  in  miracles,  for  the  course  of  events  and  tl 
connection  of  diseases  and  cures  come  under  necessary  laws 
they  are  set  forth  in  this  work.  Hence  Homceopathy  is  dcmcM)stni-| 
tive,  like  Mathematics. 

If,  to  any  one,  one  proof  does  not  answer  for  all,  let  him  refer  Q 
the  literature  of  the  physiological  school  anywhere,  and  he  will  not 
have  to  look  long.  In  order  to  convince  himself  what  an  incredible  | 
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amount  of  wonders  will  meet  him.  Therein,  in  fact,  it  passes  judg- 
ment upon  itself  as  upon  a  doctrine  which  dispenses  with  the  require 
ments  of  science.  Such  isolated  observations  as  appear  in  these 
quotations  about  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  furnish  no  definite  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  For  this  definiteness,  continuance  and  syn- 
thetic comparison  of  the  perceptions,  at  least,  are  required,  /.  ^., 
observation^  by  which,  alone,  an  understanding  may  be  formed,  which 
can  lay  claim  to  be  called  experience.  Mathematics  proceeds  from 
generally  recognized  axioms  as  its  basis,  to  which  all  the  rest  can  be 
referred.  Homoeopadiy  can,  as  I  have  shown,  proceed  from  the  gen- 
erally recognized  laws  of  Nature,  and  in  order  to  prove  that,  it  can 
proceed  as  demonstratively  as  Mathematics,  the  counter-conclusions 
will  serve  us,  which  are  possible  to  it  alone;  the  counter-conclusions, 
to-wit,  from  the  fact  that  die  cure  has  actually  taken  place  by  means 
of  a  substance  which  it  has  proved  upon  the  healthy,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  case  was  necessarily  one  of  a  well-defined  kind.  Those  cases, 
for  example,  which  could  not  be  cured  by  the  phosphate  of  Lime, 
were  cases  which  did  not  stand  in  a  specific  relation  to  this  substance, 
according  to  the  law  of  similarity,  and  it  was  owing  only  to  ignorance 
of  the  Hofficeopathic  differential  diagnosis,  and  to  the  faultiness  of 
the  empirical-difterential,  that  such  cases  were,  nevertlieless,  mistreated 
with  these  substances.  HouKcopathy  possesses,  to  speak  in  math- 
ematical language,  in  the  books  of  rules  regarding  its  drug-pro vings, 
not  only  tables  of  results,  but  also  tables  of  reciprocal  effects,  and  by 
virtue  of  die  significance  of  these  books  of  rules.  Homoeopathy  can 
not  only  establish  indications  according  to  natural  laws,  it  can  also,  as 
an  inductive  and  demonstrative  science,  as  has  just  been  shown,  draw 
conclusions  from  the  results  of  a  remedy  to  the  bodily  constitution, 
which  necessarily  must  have  been  present  in  tiiat  case. 

Hovv  long  will  it  yet  be  before  the  physiological  school  will  have 
attained  the  position  of  a  demonstrative  science? 

At  present  its  method  of  criticism  is  a  clog  which  it  has  itself 
forged  to  prevent  this  progress. 

It  is  necessary  to  adduce,  even  as  regards  this  point,  an  example, 
such,  however,  as  one  may  read  any  day. 

Regarding  the  Hand-book  of  Special  Patholog)^  and  Therapeutics, 
by  Dr.  Kissel,  a  certain  Geigel  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  Medi- 
zinisch-chirugischen  Monatsheften,  April  ist,  1864: 


So 


"The  aiilhor  woukl  show  that  a  follower  of  RAiIemachcr  could 
know  right  well  all  the  trumpery  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  Nftcrw 
scopy,  Physiological  ChemiBtry,  or  rather,  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
decoration,  he  does  not  bc&itate,  out  of  Monographs  and  Hitrul-books, 
to  fabricate  a  passable  coinpilatlon.  In.fiict,  Hcrr  Kissel  ha*  pci^ 
formed  this  work  in  his  book  with  so  much  skill  that  one  is  glad,  so 
to  say,  in  the  midst  of  his  wonderment  over  such  comprehensive  and 
himiiUating  knowledge,  to  find  some  deficiency,  no  matter  ^here;  for 
example,  in  the  entire  silence  regarding  laryngoscopy,  to  recognize  tbe 
human  imperfection  of  the  man." 

'•  Yet  all  knowledge  is  vuin,  and  faith  only  brings  a  bles^ng,  faith 
ill  the  Conslilutio  epidemiea,  and  the  curative  efficacy  of  blnod-and- 
organ-re medics,  and,  if  it  is  true  that  faith  can  remove  mountains, 
then  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  hvpersmia  of  tlie  liver,  curable  by 
the  water  of  Nux  vomica,  presents  itself,  according  to  circumstances, 
under  the  following  forms  of  disease:  As  acute  gastro-intestinal 
Catarrh,  as  acute  bronchial  Catarrh,  acute  Hepatitis,  Pneumonia, 
Erysipelas,  Influenza,  chronic  gastro-intestinal  and  bronchial  Catarrh, 
as  Intermittent  fever,  Icterus.  Scarlatina,  Chlorosis,  Atrophia  infan- 
tum. Asthma.  Rheumatism,  Toothache,  Ascites,  Fluor  albus,  Prolap- 
sus of  the  rectum  and  Hydrocele  of  new  bom  children. 

Thus,  whoever  requires  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  more 
than  a  plentiful  choice  of  agents,  under  whose  influence  physiological 
functions  may  be  restntinetl  or  excited,  disturbances  may  be  relieved 
or  may  run  their  course  without  injury  to  the  organism;  in  short, 
whoever  desires  a  true  curative  means  in  the  peculiar,  dynamic  sense 
of  this  word,  which  shall  drive  out  the  devil  or  the  disease  witbout" 
ceremony  and  re-establish  henlth  again,  he  will,  if  only  in  some 
degree  blessed  ^vitli  the  necessary  organ  of  faith,  read  this  ■work  upon 
special  Patholt^y  and  Therapeutics  with  the  greatest  benefit." 

I-'rom  these  phrases,  it  simply  appears  that  this  criticaster  has  not 
tried,  in  practice,  the  niivanlngcs  of  the  therapeutic  directions  laid 
down  by  Rademacher,  Untried  powers,  however,  are,  for  the  prac- 
titioner, all  the  same  as  absent  powers,  and  when  one,  nevertheless, 
presumes  so  far  as  to  arrogate  to  himself  an  opinion  upon  the  expe- 
riences of  others,  then  tliat  can  only  arise  from  die  subjective  desire  ttt 
verba  magisfri  jnrare. 

In  fact,  there  are,  in  the  so-called  physiological  medicine,  a  number 
of  catch-words,  and  every  pupel  deems  it  his  duty  to  uphold  the  opiiw 
ior)sofhis  mai^ter.  These  gentlemen  are  so  little  physiol(^cal,  and  so 
little  logical  withal,  tliat  they  transmute  ideas  and  substances,  and 
form  them  acconling  to  tlielr  subjective  wants. 
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But,  to  the  method  of  criticism,  belongs  especially  proof  or  counter^ 
proofs  and  both  consist  in  this,  that  the  propositions  to  be  proven  can 
be  or  cannot  be  brought  into  necessary  connection  with  previous 
pro{X)sitions  already  proven  or  otherwise  known.  But  where  could 
the  Therapy  of  physiological  medicine  present  such  a  demonstrated 
principle?  Because  it  must  painfully  feel  the  lack  of  such  a  p()^- 
session,  it  necessarily  loses  itself,  by  way  of  comixjusation,  in  bal)- 
bling,  which,  from  its  vulgarity,  one  would  rather  look  for  in  a 
laundry  than  in  a  scientific  Journal. 

A  review  has  no  other  object  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  good  and  excellent  matter  in  a  work,  and  a  criticism  no  other 
than  to  prevent  the  reign  of  dogmatism  and  skepticism.  Far  from 
being  conscious  of  this  duty,  the  physiological  school  proves,  by  its 
reviews  and  criticisms,  tliat  it  is  not  yet  equal  to  them.  Analogies  and 
metaphors  are  not  only  not  avoided,  but  they  are  considered  even  as 
the  main  points  of  the  strife.  But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  which 
stains  the  reviews  and  criticisms  of  the  medical  journals  of  physio- 
logical medicine;  they  all  bear,  upon  their  very  front,  the  marks  of 
the  fermenting  process  of  skepticism,  and  of  in-bred  dogma,  and 
thus  an  enlarging  of  our  knowledge,  to  accomplish  which  should  be 
tlieir  high  vocation,  is  not  i^ossible;  on  the  contrary,  the  deception 
which  is  propagated  in  this  manner,  is  a  hindrance  to  progress,  since 
it  persuades  its  readers  to  limit  themselves  to  the  particulai*  hypodiesis 
which  just  tlien  creates  the  greatest  furore. 

Thereby  the  character  of  the  reviews  and  criticisms  of  the  physio- 
logical school  is  markeil.  To  err  is  human^  but  to  err  intentionally 
is  inhuman.  This  motto  one  could,  without  hesitation,  brand  upon 
the  neck  of  the  physiological  school.  The  public  desires  physicians 
who  belong  to  no  system  exclusively,  hence,  would  be  able  to  ofi'er 
partial  aid  only,  for  nature  does  not  care  for  the  systems  and  theories 
studied  out  by  men.  The  physician  of  the  public  must  be  Allopath, 
Hydropath,  Rademacherian  and  Homoeopath,  /.  e.,  he  must  know, 
and  have  practically  tried,  what  each  one  of  these  systems  is,  in  fact, 
capable  of  accomplishing. 

But  whoever  maintains  the  necessity  of  using  remedies  must 
have  satisfied  the  Homoeopathic  maxim,  and,  first,  must,  without 
fail,  have  proved  many  remedies  on  himself^  and  that  in  the  high, 
highest  and  lowest  attenuations,  as  well  as  in  the  mother  tinctures; 
otlicrwise  he  is  incapable  of  judging  upon  the  action  of  one  remedy 
or  another,  in  its  various  quantities;  he  must  have  experienced  and 
studied  these  actions  upon  himself;  and,  above  all,  to  the  non-Hom- 
path,  it  can  never  be  permitted  to  express  a  subjective  opinion  on  such 


mnlters;  for  e\-eii  t!ie  authority,  at  present  most  extolled,  that  of  t! 
ntll  known  politicini!  and  phraseologist,  Virchow,  teaclies  him, ' 
is  not  empiric-,  is  hoI  logical."     This  proposition,  altlioiigh  not  c 
shoiiltl,  ncvci"theless,  inihice  his  pupils  to  stmly  Homrcopnthv,  at  led 
according  to  tlie  rules  of  empiricism.     If  they  fail  to  comply  with  t 
Mniple  postuliite,  then  it  docs  not  become  them  to  express  ajiy  opini<]l{ 
iipon  the   HomiEopathic  science  and   art,  and   tliey  are,    [ 
L-nlirely  unable  to  siitisfy  the  just  demands  of  tlie  public, 

§■  'V- 

The  effect  of  the  homiEopathic  attenuations  upon  the  organism  a 
its  parts  proceeds,  pari  passu,  with  the  mechanical  processes  in  §.  2id 
as  soon  as  they  are  comniunicattxl  to  the  bliKKl,  and  this  explains  tl 
fict,  long   since   established    in    Homojoixithy   that,    in    many  c 
the  higher  attenuations  show  that  they  have  a  more  rapid,  ccrUai 
and  intense  efiect  tlian  the  lower,  because,  in  them  die  number  q 
molecules  and  their  superficies  are  increased  to  the  maximum. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  die  case  of  a  chronic  disease,  a  form  0 
scmfuliKis,  which  pcfectly  agrees  with  the  symptoms  which  wc  knoi 
t'>  he  the  result  of  Sulphur  taken  internally,  and  if  wc  give  Sulphti 
ill  the  dnt,  second  or  third  trituratioii,  or  even  in  one  of  the  firat  stn 
pensions,  then  *ve  observe,  not  infrequently,  in  spitt  of  the  Indicatioj 
having  Itcen  coirectly  established,  that  the  cure,  which  has  been  c 
menccd  by  it,  suddenly  stands  still  at  the  point  which  it  has  reachdl 
and  makes  no  further  progress.  If  we  now  give  Sulpliur  in  the  ioth'~ 
or  30th  suspension,  then  we  see  the  cure  progress  anew  and  become 
complete.  For  with  diis  increase  of  the  molecules,  the  cflect  of  the 
same  substances  is  evidently  increased  in  a  corresponding  degre 

The  sudden  standstill  of  the  cure,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  ti 
rightly  indicated  remedy,  this  stagnation  of  effect,  frequently  brinj 
tlie  beginner  into  great  embarrassment,  since  even  the  alternation  of") 
lower  attenuation  with  a  higher,  or  vice  versa,  o(h;n  disappoints  all  9 
expect;itions. 

But  if  wc  remember  what  hns  already  been  amply  demonstnitcd  JB 
§.  243,  regarding  alternate  remedies,  then  the  dii^etion  of  tlahncmaoj 
to  choose  a  second  remedy,  a  third,  etc.,  when  the  first  does  not  fuUJ 
suffice  to  remove  the  disease,  becomes  intelligible. 

There  is  scarcely  any  disease  which  we  are  capable  of  curing  wiq 
Tjiie  remedy,  and,  if  we  carefully  read  the  clinical  cases  of  \ 
lioaiceopal lusts,  in  which  the  result  was  favorable,  we  find  th.it  thi 
remi-dits  successi^■ely  used  were  similars  indeed  as  regards  the  symp: 
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toms,  but  that  their  effects,  according  to  the  process  which  they 
induced  witliin  the  organism,  were  opposite.  This  is  at  the  same  time 
the  material  basis  of  the  use  of  the  homceopathic  antidotes,  of  which  I 
am  soon  to  speak  more  particularly. 

Hence,  in  such  a  stand  still  of  the  cure,  we  must  at  once  let  an  anti- 
dote follow  the  previous  remedy,  and  we  shall  then  witness  the  most 
favorable  continuation  of  the  curative  process. 

Here,  also,  those  processes  belong  which  became  known  to  the 
physiological  school  by  vaccination,  as  a  preventive  against  variola 
and  which  have  quite  recently  been  introduced  by  the  most  abomi- 
nable of  all  its  practices  upon  the  human  body,  viz. :  syphilization, 
u  e.^  the  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  poison  against  syphilis.  I 
myself  have  observed  something  belonging  to  tliis  category  in  work- 
men in  a  gun-cap  factory  where  they  daily,  although  imperceptibly, 
inhaled  the  exhalations  of  carbo-nitrogen  gas,  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
cholera,  remained  free  from  this  disease ;  the  women,  however,  became 
sterile  in  consequence  thereof. 

This  brings  us  to  infer  that  such  events  could  only  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  ifnmunity^  which  was  produced  by  inoculation  or  a  similar 
action,  and  thirt  the  law  of  immunity  is  that  of  the  repulsion  of  simi- 
lars; accordingly  the  parts*  remaining  healthy  must  have  been  saturated 
with  such  substances  in  minimal  quantities,  and  a  condition  of  the 
body  must  have  been  produced  upon  which  the  same  poison  could  no 
longer  exert  an  injurious  effect. 

We  see  the  same  law  fulfilled  in  the  serpen t-catchers,  who  take  the 
poison  of  the  snakes,  which  they  wish  to  catch,  until  they  are  thereby 
protected  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  bite  of  this  species  of  snakes,  but 
this  sp>ecies  only,  so  that  they  can  allow  themselves  to  be  bitten  without 
prejudice  to  their  health. 

But,  an  opponent  of  homoBopathic  attenuations  may  ask,  to  whom 
the  effect  from  tlie  minimum  of  the  vaccine  virus  is  suggested,  is 
vaccine  virus  imponderable?  I  know  how  to  reply  to  him  in  this 
matter,  and  as  the  answer  is  not  written  down  in  Homoeopathy,  it  will 
have  all  the  more  validity  for  him. 

Valentin  says  in  his  Physiology,  "  Contagions  show  that  changes 
of  the  mass  of  the  blood,  quantitatively  small,  produce  very  considera- 
ble results.  A  drop  of  cow-pox  lymph,  which  we  introduce  into  the 
puncture,  forms  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  in  comparison  with  the 
entire  mass  of  the  blood.  Sinee  it  carries  with  it  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  effective  particles  appear  still  smaller  than  tliey 
appeared  at  first  view.  The  minimum  of  this,  however,  works  for 
several  days  together  till  the  pox-pustule  appears.     The  state  of  the 
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blood  hereby  produced  protects  one  against  small-pox  for  many  years. 
Something  similar  happens  in  other  contagions  and  infections  which 
are  produced  by  the  entrance  or.  injection  of  decomposing  matter  into 
the  blood. 

One  can  imagine  that  a  quantitatively  small  change  may  produce 
a  small  number  of  new  combinations  which  may  themselves  again 
act  as  decomposers.  Since  these  influences  extend  themselves  from 
one  molecule  to  its  neighboring  parts,  so  the  sphere  of  activity  will 
grow  in  more  than  simple  ratio  of  time.  The  rapidity  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  change  determines  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sum  of  the 
ifijinitcly  small  differential  effects  integrate  themselves  to  a  final 
result,  or  the  influence  of  a  minimal  cause  begets  sensible  results." 

Into  whatever  regions  of  strategy  our  opponents  venture,  they  are 
always  easily  overcome,  and  as  yet  Homoeopathy  has  never  failed  to 
give  them  a  humiliating  reply.  But  the  maintaining  that  one  is  right, 
at  any  cost,  characterizes  the  narrow-mindedness  and  incapability  of 
our  opponents  as  already  allied  to  their  obstinacy,  vanity  and  unfair- 
ness. 

Here,  also,  comes  to  view  again  the  difference  between  Homoeop- 
athy and  the  physiological  school,  that  the  first,  to  produce  immunities^ 
never  ventures  upon  such  decidedly  injurious  proceedings,  and  never 
needs  them,  as  do  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  their  double-edged 
vaccination,  and  their  abominable  syphilization  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous organic  poisons,  in  which  latter  case,  the  physiological  school 
does  not  really  know  whether  it  inoculates  the  syphilitic  or  tlie  ^on- 
orrhijeal  poison,  and,  in  short,  does  not  know  what  it  is  doing. 

Thus  there  is  a  method  of  Homoiopathy,  not  yet  mentioned,  of 
producing  cures,  to  wit.,  that  according  to  the  law  of  the  repulsion  of 
similars  for  the  inducing  of  immunities. 

§•  273- 

On  the  therapeutics  of  Inflammationy  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaft- 
llchc  Thcrapie,  18:^7. 

After  general  criticising,  and  comparative  remarks  upon  the  cure 
of  inflammation  by  the  physiological  school  and  the  school  of  Rad- 
emacher,  the  author  proceeds: 

**In  connection  with  these  remarks,  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
a  brief  account  of  a  so-called  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eye,  with  ulceration  on  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  cured  with 
Iron. 
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"  I  know  very  well,  and  have  already  said  as  much  in  this  Journal, 
witli  regard  to  "  the  nar-ation  of  clinical  cases,"  tbat  whoever  wishes 
to  advance  TherapeuHrs  by  publishing  clinical  cases  and  their  cures, 
ought,  above  all,  tc  ask  himself  the  question — whether^  by  the 
orrurrence  of  a  ct/re^  after  the  exhibition  of  a  remedy^  the  effect 
of  the  latter  is  really  demonstrated?  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then 
the  physician  1^=7 iy  rejoice,  of  course,  that  his  patient  has  recov- 
ered; but  such  doubtful  cases  of  cure  are  certainly  not  deserving 
of  publicatioa  -md  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  editors  of  Med- 
ical Journals  <*hould  make  selections  from  the  reports  of  cured  cases, 
and  the  accompanying  recommendations  of  this  or  that  remedy, 
with  more  critical  acumen  than  has  been  the  case  thus  far.  I 
consider  my  case,  however,  as  proper  for  publication,  not  as  a  • 
sample  of  the  treatment  and  cure  of  a  patient — for,  unhappily, 
it  is  not  that  at  all,  since  I  cured  the  patient  only  after  various  errors, 
and  after  too  great  a  lapse  of  time — but,  because  it  is  clear  from  the 
case  that  the  patient  was  finally  cured  by  Iron — really  cured — not 
post  hoc^  but  propter  hoc.  That  this  short  report  concerns  no  rare, 
so-called,  interesting  case,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  an  affair  of  every-<Uiy 
occurrence,  in  its  formal  diagnosis  not  at  all  to  be  mistaken^  seems  to 
me  no  reason  for  suppressing  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  induces  me  to 
publish  it,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  cure  of  every-day  diseases  is  more 
useful  to  practicing  physicians,  from  very  simple  reasons,  than  those 
of  rare  and  unusual  cases.  If  my  narration  seems  somewhat  diffuse 
in  view  of  the  insignificiince  of  the  case,  it  is  given  in  such  detail  only 
with  tlie  desire  to  give  the  clearest  possible  insight  into  the  connection 
between  the  disease  and  the  remedy. 

John  G.,  son  of  the  late  President  and  former  minister  G.  at  B., 
ten  years  old,  of  a  size  corresponding  with  his  years,  long,  slender 
limbs,  soft  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes,  suffered  for  years  in  a  slight  degree 
under  a  pathological  condition  usually  called  scrofulosis,  and  which, 
in  this  case,  manifested  itself  in  hyperaemiae  and  stases  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  as  well  as  tlie  tonsils  and  Meibomian  glands.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  affection  were  disturbances  in  tlie  function  of  the 
glands,  /.  e.,  morbid  secretion  and  defective  formation  of  chyle;  swell- 
ing and  hardness  of  tlie  abdomen,  cold  in  the  head,  indistinct  speech, 
blepharadenitis  in  the  first  stage,  an  appetite  now  good  and  now  poor, 
with  a  slight  white  coating  on  the  tongue,  but  no  other  very  striking 
disturbance  of  tlie  other  functions  of  the  body.  Against  these  symp>- 
tonis,  I  used,  for  several  months,  the  common  empirical  means,  regu- 
lating the  diet  and  manner  of  life,  cod-liver  oil,  then  bitter  water,  after 
that  Iodide  of  potash,  local  injections  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
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of  die  eyc-liils  with 
itliout  witnessing  any 


of  soUiuni  into  the  noso.     GargL's  ; 
Jungkeu's  red  precipitiiie  cyij-salve  were  used  v 

evident  result,  as  unhaitpity  is  so  often  the  c;ise  under  the  use  of 
the  so-called  anti-scrofulosa.  Only  after  the  use  of  the  bitter  water 
the  aUlomen  decreased  in  size,  and  the  eye-solve,  without  doubt, 
relieved  the  blepharadenitis.  There  was  no  opportunity  of  using 
the  saline  springs,  and  the  little  danger  attending  the  case  did  not 
tnakc  diem  essential.  One  dity,  in  eonsequenee  of  some  ttninawn 
cause,  liypersetnia  of  the  conjuncti^'a  of  the  left  eye  mnnifestcd  itself 
with  its  accompanying  redness,  heat,  stitching  pains,  morbid  secre- 
tion, swelling  of  the  upper  lid  and  3  moderate  photophobi.i. 

There  was  no  fever,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body  apparently 
'  remained  unaltered.  The  sudden  appearance  of  this  morbid  state, 
which,  according  to  the  custoin.iry  nomenclature,  had  to  be  designated 
as  scrttfnlous  conjunctivitis,  and  tlie  common  assodation  of  ideas, 
which  at  ouec  connects  with  the  name  of  "inflammation,"  the  corresi- 
ponding  one  of  ■' antiphlogosis,"  and  in  the  channel  of  which,  die 
mind,  well-trained  in  school  wisdom,  moves  along  with  u  good  deal 
of  comfort,  induced  me  to  use  Natr.  nitr.  The  patient  was,  at  the 
same  time,  kept  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  eye  protected  by  a  large  screen, 
and,  locally,  cold  compresses  wet  with  weak  Fcnne!  tea,  were  applied. 
But  after  using  3  rj  of  Natr.  nitr..  four  days,  everything  remained 
exactly  at  the  old  point.  Partly  on  account  of  die  failure  of  die  Salt- 
petre, and  partly  in  view  of  the  comparatively  good  health  of  the 
patient,  who  ate  and  drank  with  a  gwxl  appetite,  and  only  complained, 
\vhen  asked  about  it,  of  stitches  in  the  inHamed  eye.  and  especially 
when  looking  at  the  light,  I  now  determined  to  attack,  with  Iodide 
of  potash,  the  scrofulous  glandidar  affections  which  had  existed  for  a 
long  time,  as  the  scat  of  the  disease.  As  this  produced  no  change  in 
three  days,  I  resolved,  in  addition,  to  this,  to  use  leeches  syniptoin- 
atically  against  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  which  I  looked  upon  as 
dependent  upon  the  glandular  afl'ections;  thus,  first  three,  and  thcu 
flv'e  leeches,  were  applied  to  the  temples;  a  blister  plaster,  also,  Iwhind 
the  ear,  and  an  eye-wash,  Hrst  of  Acetate  of  zinc,  and  aElcrwards  of  a 
weak  solution  of  Merc,  coirosivus. 

Under  this  treatment,  however,  which,  as  I  think,  was  quite  proper 
according  to  the  school,  the  condition  of  the  eye  was  evidently  aggra- 
vated; the  bleeding  seemed  to  have  an  especially  injurious  efTect; 
redness  and  heat  increased,  and,  npbn  the  shining  coniea,  an  abscess 
formed  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  Tlic  gcnenU  state  of  health, 
also,  got  woi-se;  the  patient  lost  his  appetite,  was  much  inclined  to 
sleep,  and  had  a  slow,  weak  pulse.     With  this  treatment,  I  lost  five  or 
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six  days,  to  the  injury  of  the  patient.  The  condition  of  the  eye  had 
now,  indeed,  become  serious.  I  cursed  inflammation,  and  antiphlo- 
gosis,  scrofula  and  the  Iodide  of  potash,  and  leeches  most  of  all,  and, 
without  any  longer  fearing  the  phantoms  of  Materia  Medica,  I 
resorted  to  the  use  of  Rademacher's  Tinct.  ferri  acet.,  in  a  solution  of 
gum.  The  inflammation  was  surely  not  of  traumatic  origin.  But 
neither  could  it  be  idiopathic,  since  the  local  treatment,  with  appro- 
priate means,  had  been  in  vain,  and  the  patient  had,  for  a  long  time, 
showed  signs  of  the  affection  of  the  glands,  known  as  scrofulosis. 
The  inflammation  surely  did  not  depend  directly  upon  the  latter, 
otherwise,  the  Iodide  of  potash  would  have  probably  produced  some 
relief.  There  was  not  a  single  symptom  which  favored  the  suppo- 
sition of  another  primary  organic  affection.  The  inflammation  of  the 
eye  had,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  being  caused  by  a  general 
affection  of  the  blood.  Whether  this  latter  stood  in  any  causal  con- 
nection with  the  scrofulosis,  which  might  very  readily  be  the  case, 
considering  the  near  relation  of  the  glandular  system  to  the  formation 
of  the  blood,  or  whether  it  had  associated  only  accidentally  with 
scrofulosis,  in  consequence  of  external  influences,  and  thus  had  called 
forth  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  could  not  be  determined.  By 
Saltpetre^  which,  as  I  now  saw,  I  had  given  without  any  tenable  indi- 
cation, having  only  been  led  astray  by  traditions  which  now  and  then 
gained  power  over  me,  this  supposed  disease  of  tJie  blood  was  clearly 
not  to  he  removed.  Hence  it  seemed  quite  obvious  that  Iron  sJwuld 
now  be  used^  as  its  employment  was  not  only  indicated  by  the  failure 
of  the  local  means,  of  the  glandular  remedy,  Iodide  of  potash,  and  of 
the  blood  remedy,  Saltjx;tre,  but  also  distinctly  by  the  weakness  of  the 
patient,  the  last-mentioned  state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  experience  that 
hyperajniia  of  the  conjunctiva  and  blepharadenitis,  frequendy  occur 
as  svmptoms  of  affections  of  the  blood,  curable  by  Iron;  finally,  by 
the  prevailing  genius  epidemicus,  which  frequently  required  the  use 
of  the  preparations  of  Iron.  The  state  of  the  urine,  which  had  a 
feeble,  sour  reaction,  showed  no  redness  or  turbidity,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throaty  which  was  swollen^  not  amBmically^  but 
hyperccmically  and  reddened^  presented  no  supporting  points.  The 
result,  however,  completely  justified  the  choice  of  the  Iron.  Literally, 
with  every  spoonful,  the  inflammation  decreased,  so  that  after  it  had 
been  used  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  conjunctiva  presented  its  perfectly 
normal  structure  and  color;  only  there  were  three  or  four  minute 
vessels  moderately  injected,  winding  their  way  to  tlie  abscess  in  tlie 
cornea,  which  two  days  before  had  developed  into  an  ulcer.  The 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  upper  lids  had  diminished  in  the  same 
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dtgrce,  the  comea  liad  lost  its  morbid  brilliancy,  and  the  photophobia, 
pain  and  heat,  had  disappeared.  I  ordered  the  patient  to  take  the 
Iron  a  few  days  longer,  during  which  time,  abo,  the  small  ulcer  on  the 
comea  healed  up,  and  I  could  dismiss  the  patient  to  his  friends  in  the 
countr)',  as  cured  of  the  inflammation  of  the  eye.  If  he  should  a^^tia 
come  under  ray  professional  care,  I  shall  endeavor  to  cure  his  diseasod 
glands  Tuilh  Iron. 

Would  that  our  modern  ophthalmologists  might  also  learn  some- 
thing for  their  Therapeutics,  from  such  and  similar  observations. 
Great  as  are  the  achievements  of  many  of  them  in  the  domain  of 
Pathology  and  of  Ophthalmic  sui^cry,  it  is  yet  very  desirable  that 
they  should  introduce  some  change  in  theirstcreotyped  antiphlogistic 
Therapeutics,  with  its  inevitable  leeches,  blister-plaster^  neutral  salts, 
purgatives,  and  Calomel  powders,  and  its  local  treatment,  with  cor- 
rosives and  astringeTits,  blue  spectacles,  eye-douches,  and  inductive 
currents.  For,  alas!  their  therapeutic  results  stand  in  too  striking 
contrast  to  the  frequent  brilliant  results  of  their  operations,  as  every 
.  physician  knows,  who  has  seen  eye-patients  who  have  returned  from 
the  celebrated  Ophthalmic  surgeons  of  IJerlin,  Prague,  and  Vienna. 
It  is  not  my  aim  to  assume  more  for  the  above  case  than  Qan  be  demon- 
strated diereby.     However,  it  establishes,  at  all  events: 

I.  That  there  are  inflammations  of  tlie  eyes,  which,  not  only  are 
not  cured  by  antiphlogosis,  but  are  even  made  worse  by  it. 

1.  That  Iron  is  not  contra-Indicated  by  inflnmmations;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  will  cure  them  rapidly  under  certain  circumstances. 

3.  That  the  inflammations,  which  may  he  cured  by  Iron,  probably 
have  their  cause  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood. 


4.  That  blepharadenitis  it 
such  a  disease  of  the  blood  a 


calculated  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of 
I  is  curable  by  Iron. 


5,  That  the  want  of  any  general  febrile  reaction,  as  well  as  a 
weak,  slow  pulse,  with  considerable  local  symptoms  of  inflamroatioa, 
appears  also  to  be  a  frequent  symptom  of  such  diseases. 
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§•  274- 

OONTRIBUTIOXS  TO  PIIARMACO-DYNAMICS.    ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  WISSEN- 

SCHAFTLICHE  THERAPIE,   1 85 7. 

On  the  curative  effect  of  Nux  vomica.     The  tincture  of  Nux  vomica 

the  remedy, 

1.  Form  of  Disease — Neuralgia  Femoralis. — "L.  Rumm,  a 
nail-smith,  thirty  years  old,  had  suffered  for  fourteen  days  with  a 
violent  neuralgia,  which  so  exactly  corresponded  to  the  usual  course 
of  the  femoral  ner\''e  that  it  might  have  helped  many  students  of 
anatomy  out  of  their  embarrassment.  His  urine  was  dark  yellow. 
Other\vise  the  man  seemed  to  be  sound.  I  prescribed  for  him,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1847,  the  remedy  against  the  then  prevalent  liver  diseases^ 
the  tincture  of  Nux  vomica,  15  drops  4  times  a  day.  The  patient, 
however,  took  from  20  to  30,  and,  with  such  a  favorable  result  that  he 
found  himself  much  relieved  by  the  i6th,  and  when  I  went  to  see  him 
on  the  1 8th,  he  had  gone  to  his  work  again  perfectly  cured. 

This  case  of  femoral  neuralgia  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  have 
effected  a  cure  with  the  aid  of  a  liver  remedy.  Should  the  neuralgias 
which  Romberg  cured  with  large  doses  of  Turpentine,  be  also  ascribed 
to  a  liver  disease  ?  or^  were  they  produced  by  a  disease  of  the  kidneys^ 
or  was  the  curative  effect  of  the  Turpentine  an  antagonistic  effect^ 
or ^  finally^  was  Kissel  right  when  he  considered  the  spinal  marrow 
as  the  specific  sphere  of  action  of  this  remedy  ? 

2.  Form  of  Disease  —  Hooping  Cough.  —  Alexander  Gesell,  four- 
teen months  after  his  birth,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1849,  was  taken 
with  a  cough,  the  attacks  of  which  were  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  hooping  cough,  only  by  the  absence  of  the  long-drawn  inspi- 
ration, which  is  peculiar  to  the  latter.  The  use  of  the  extract  of 
Nicotine,  which  was  continued  from  the  27th  of  this  month  to  the 
20th  of  February,  which  was  wont  then  to  cure  spasmodic  coughs, 
effected  not  only  no  diminution  of  the  cough,  but  produced  great 
debilit}'.  want  of  appetite  and  a  sooty  stote  of  the  tongue.  The  urine, 
which  was  now  shown  to  me  for  the  first  time,  was  dark  yellow,  the 
fieces  were  lighter  colored  than  is  usual  at  this  age.  The  specific  for 
mo*^t  of  the  liver  diseases  at  this  period,  the  tincture  of  Nux  vomica, 
pro'vluced  a  marked  relief  by  the  4th,  and,  a  few  days  afler,  a  perfect 
cure. 

From  the  cases  of  hooping  cough  observed  by  me,  part  of  which 
were  previously  communicated  by  me,  as  experiences  regarding  the 
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curative  efltct  of  Golden  nxt,  Cochineal,  etc,  I  (eel  warranted  in  CWi- 
cludiiig : 

1.  That  hooping  cough  most  frequently  is  a  symptom  of  a  Jisease 
of  the  kidneys.  Most  of  tlic  hooping  cough  renuillcs  act  upon  ihis 
organ. 

2.  Thnt  this  cough,  however,  ntay  also  be  an  expression  of  a  sample 
disease  of  other  organs  or  one  cannectL-d  with  a  univers;tl  alToclion. 

3.  That  the  proportion  of  curta  of  various  caaes  of  the  same  epi- 
demic of  hooping  cougli  is  not  always  the  same. 

If  the  last  assumption  is  correct,  llicn  there  are  two  miasms  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  every  epidemic  of  hooping  cough,  one  which  produ- 
ces lihc  fundamental  disease,  the  second  which  produces  tJie  form  of 
tie  disease. 

3,  Erysipelas  of  the  Face.  —  Marie  Gutzow,  foity-ninc  years 
old,  a  widow,  came  to  me  November  37,  1S46.  She  had  suffered  for 
a  long  time  with  crjsipelas  vagum.  which  most  frequently  alTeclcd  ihe 
led  side,  and  also  with  rheumatic  pains  and  one-sided  headache,  often 
ending  with  vomiting;  fur  tlie  last  six  weeks  she  has  besides  suffi^red 
■with  otorrhtca. 

The  acetate  of  Zinc  gave  no  relief.  On  December  8  she  came 
again  with  crysipeliis  on  the  riglit  side  of  the  head.  The  taste  toms 
hitter,  the  urine  brown  yellow.  The  tinctuie  of  Ntix  vomica,  which 
I  now  used,  removed  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  the  19th.  and 
the  use  of  medicine,  continued  a  few  days  longer,  preventeil  their 
return. 

4,  VoMmsG  AVD  Erysipelas  of  thf  Feet. — On  die  14th  of 
Deccml>er,  1S4S,  Mrs.  Gnorig  desired  my  advice  for  her  son,  thirty-nine 
yeai-s  old,  who,  for  the  last  three  weeks  had  to  vomit  after  every  meal, 
WHS  very  much  debilitated  thereby,  and,  besides,  suffered  with  erysip- 
elas of  the  fecL  I  ordered  the  tincture  of  Nux  vomica.  The  netct 
day  even,  the  vomiting  did  not  return,  and  by  die  17th  the  man, 
though  quite  weak,  was  otherwise  entirely  well. 

5,  Pain  in  the  Stomach, — Tincture  of  Nux  vomica  with  the 
acetate  of  Potash.  Widow  Wind  had  had  on  the  151I1  of  November, 
1846,  a  bitter  taste  for  two  days,  a  thick,  white  coating  on  the  tongue, 
like  soap,  inclination  to  vomit,  ■with  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs, 
togetlier  with  great  lassitude.  Her  urine  was  dark  yellow,  the  faeces 
said  to  be  brown.  An  emetic  a^ravated  the  disease.  After  she  had 
taken,  on  the  i6lh.  3j  of  Magnesia,  she  had  to  vomit  very  often.  The 
matter  thus  ejected  had  a  neutral  re-action.  Bismuth,  on  the  i8th, 
and  a  mixture  of  loilinc  and  Tragac.intli  on  the  19th,  relieved  her 
quite  as  little.     On  the  noon  of  tliis  diiy  the  patient  sent  for  me  to 
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come  to  her  quickly,  as  she  had  such  violent  pains  that  she  thought 
she  would  die.  She  had  to  retch  and  vomit  almost  constantly.  The 
tincture  of  Nux  vomica  with  the  acetate  of  Potash  removed  tlie  pain 
and  the  vomiting  at  once,  and  hence  was  prescribed  again  the  next 
day.  The  apothecary  sent^  however^  instead  of  this^  the  Iodine 
mixture. 

On  the  2 1st  the  pain  had  returned  again,  and  the  patient  earnestly 
entreated  that  the  medicine  before  the  last  should  be  given  to  her,  as 
she  had  been  so  promptly  relieved\by  it.  This  was  done,  and  in  three 
days  every  symptom  of  disease  was  removed. 

6.  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum. — Emilie  Knabe,  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  who  was  relieved,  early  in  1847,  of  very  frequent  dis- 
charges of  bright  yellow  fieces  especially  during  the  night,  by  an 
emulsion  of  an  infusion  of  Ijjecac,  had  suffered,  on  the  26th  of  this 
month,  for  three  days,  with  a  frequent  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  with 
normal  ficail  discharge.  At  the  same  time  she  had  a  cough,  with  a 
loud  mucous  rdle.  Four  drops  of  the  tincture  of  Nux,  taken  till  noon 
of  the  27th,  sufficed  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  prolapsus,  and  the 
continuance  of  this  di*ug,  in  the  same  dose,  removed  tlie  cough  also 
in  a  few  davs. 

7.  DiARRHCEA. —  For  Luisc  Kumm,  thirty  years  old,  I  prescribed, 
August  8,  1848,  five  drops  of  the  Tincture  of  Nux  vomica  four  times 
a  day,  because  she  had  had,  for  many  days,  frequent  discharges  of  thin 
yellow  fajces,  with  tenesmus^  and  pains  in  the  bowels  increased  with 
every  movement;  she  had  also  a  violent  cough  without  much  expec- 
toration ;  the  taste  and  the  tongue  were  normal ;  the  urine  was  acid 
and  dark  yellow,  and  the  liver  diarrhoeas  were  then  under  the  cura- 
tive power  of  this  remedy.  Already  by  noon  of  the  next  day,  tlie 
pains  and  the  diaiThoBa  had  ceased,  and  the  use  of  the  drops,  continued 
for  three  days  in  doubled  doses,  sufficed  to  remove  all  the  other  symp- 
toms of  disease. 

8.    DiARRHCEA  WITHOUT   SeNSATION  OF  THE  PASSAGE    OF  FASCES. 

— To  Kiese wetter,  a  silk  weaver,  sixty  years  old,  I  prescribed,  August 
6th,  1848,  Ammonium  and  Natron  Carbonicum,  because,  for  the  last 
two  days,  he  had  frequently  complained  of  chills  and  heat,  headache, 
inclination  to  vomit,  and  offiinsive  sour  taste,  and  during  the  last  twen- 
ty-four hours  had  had  ten  thin  light-brown  faecal  discharges.  On  the 
8th,  I  found  that  both  the  vomiting,  which  occurred  especially  when 
he  saw  otJiers  eat^  and  the  diarrhoea,  had  increased.  Although  the 
intellect  of  the  man  was  undisturbed,  he  did  not  feel  the  passage 
of  tJie  fceces^  so  that  he  often  soiled  his  bed.  On  this  account  I  gave 
him  the  tincture  of  Chelidonium  3j.  in  3  vj.  of  Emulsion,  but,  since 
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Ihe  disease  had  increased  still  more  on  tlie  next  day,  and  the  f»C^T 
become  gray,  I  had  recourse  to  ihe  remedy  for  the  then  prevailing 
liver  diseases,  the  tincture  of  Nuk  vomica,  wliicli  I  gave  in  Gum- 
water.  Decided  improvement  occurred  by  tlie  lotli.  followetl  in  a 
few  days  by  a  perfect  cure." 
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Since,  according  to  §.  373,  antiscrofulous  and  antiphlogistic  rem- 
edies and  bleedings  aftbrdeJ  no  relief,  the  infl^mmiition  was  not 
traumatic,  and  as  it  was  not  diagnosticated  as  idiopathic,  it  was,  bcncc, 
necessarily  produced  by  a  general  disease  of  the  blood,  and  since 
Saltpetre  did  not  answer  against  this  state  of  things,  recourse  was 
had  to  Iron,  which  was  indicated  by  the  lassitude  of  the  patient,  the 
slow,  weak  pulse,  and  the  prevailing  genius  epidemicus. 

"The  result,"  we  are  told,  "fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  Iron. 
Literally,  with  every  spoonful!,  the  inflammation  decreased."  That  j 
is  surely  no  induction  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  It  would  be  a  new 
confirmation  of  Rademachcr's  natural  law,  supposing  this  to  have 
been  anticipated  by  experiment  and  observation,  hence  an  event  of 
deduction,  according  to  form ;  but  of  an  incomplete  duduction,  because 
the  rule  thereto  contains,  indeed,  a  possible  principle,  but  an  empirical 
conclusion  without  any  foundation  resting  tipon  a  law  of  nature;  lor 
the  law  abstr.iclcd  from  experience  could  not,  as  yet,  be  discovered  by 
til  is  school. 

Hence  the  persecutions  which  it  has  to  suffer  from  the  phvsiological 
school;  hence  t!ie  reason  for  reducing  the  matter  to  the  rules  of  prob- 
ability, as  is  done  under  Nos.  3  and  5  at  the  close  of  the  quotation, 
§.  273,  while  No.  5  is  worthless. 

If  the  writer  had  known  the  provings  of  Iron,  which,  It  is  true, 
have  not  yet  been  collected,  but  are  scattered  about  here  and  there, 
then  points  of  support  would  have  been  given  him  which  would  have 
saved  him  a  long  search,  and  made  a  homoeopathic  diffcrenlial  diag- 
nosis easier. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  §.  374?  Here,  indeed,  we  find  a  contrast 
to  the  therapeutics  of  the  physiological  school,  and  an  agreement  with 
the  homceopathic,  in  so  far  as  this,  that  one  remedy  is  mentioned  for  ' 
manifold  forms  of  disease;  but  under  what  indications  and  to  what 
questions  did  they  give  rise?  I  All  of  them,  no  matter  how  quccrly 
sounding,  are  answered  simply  by  the  pi-ovings  of  Nux  vomica,  »  | 
substance  whofc  specific  lines  of  direction  in  the  organism  run  towanls 
thi;  spinal  niaiTow,  the  vagus  and  sJ^npatheticlIs,  whereby  all  the  curta  I 
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of  tlicse  diseases,  since  they  lie  in  these  lines  of  direction^  find  their  ex- 
planation. Is  it  not  of  uncommon  interest  for  the  history  of  Therapeu- 
tics to  learn  how  the  most  manifold  and  most  varied  perceptive  reasons 
\rationes  cognoscendi^  lead  to  the  most  varied  indications,  and  thus  by 
tlieir  help,  frequently  to  actual  cures?  What  a  grand  testimony,  not 
only  for  the  creative  power  of  the  human  intellect,  but  likewise  for 
the  greatness  of  Homoeopathy,  to  whose  laws  every  one  of  these  cures 
may  be  referred  back  as  to  their  ultimate  reasons.  Is  there  not  proof 
enough  here  for  my  experience  so  often  asserted^  that  fio  conclusion^ 
however  unpleasantly  or  unexpectedly  it  may  run  counter  to  our 
usual  mental  associations^  ought  to  serve  us  as  a  cause,,  unconditionally,^ 
in  rcjeciing  with  it  the  fact  also  which  has  been  judged  upon,  Nevei 
is  the  conclusion  the  subject,  and  'every  conclusion  possesses  only  the 
worth  of  an  hypothesis,  a  supposition,  so  long  as  it  is  not  referred  back 
to  laws;  hence  it  follows,  irrevocably  therefrom,  that  we  are  not  jus- 
tified in  rejecting  any  conclusion  for  its  own  sake,  because  we  are  wont, 
therewith,  to  reject  also  the  fact  which  is  judged ;  and  all  facts  would 
be  worthless  to  us,  the  history  of  therapeutic  science  would  be  writ- 
ten in  vain,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  verv 
initial  state  of  things,  as  it  has  happened  to  the  physiological  school 
with  its  therapeutics,  provided  it  were  not  our  task  to  rectify  mistaken 
conclusions  according  to  the  occasional  stand-point  of  general  science. 

The  false  generalization  of  '*  contrarium  contrariis^''  has  no  scien- 
tific, but  only  an  empirical  sense,  and  to  the  most  pernicious  of  all 
assaults  upon  the  organism  thence  arising,  belongs  blood-letting, 
which,  whether  it  be  local  or  general,  is  practiced  by  Radcmachei'^s 
school  even  to  an  extent  which  may  be  called  in  the  highest  degree 
inhuman.  It  has  been  demonstrated  a  thousand  times  how  destruc- 
tive it  may  become  to  withdraw  the  soul  of  the  corporeal  life,  the 
blood,  in  such  quantities,  as  it  is  above  all  taught  and  practiced  in  the 
physiological  school.  Even  if  the  patients  survive  the  disease,  instead 
of  recovering,  they  languish  away  into  a  miserable  death  from  debility. 
I  acknowledge  that  for  eighteen  years,  in  a  very  extensive  practice,  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  bleed,  not  even  in  Pneumonia.  Nor  will 
any  one,  who  wishes  to  proceed  according  to  natural  laws,  ever  again 
employ  blood-letting  as  an  antiphlogistic^  for  there  is  no  anti  for  any 
disease,  but  only  for  diseased  processes  and  morbid  matter.  As  a 
palliative,  as  a  means  of  momentary  relief  now  an  J  then,  probably  a 
few  ounces  of  blocxl  may  be  drawn.  [V.  horn.  Therapie,  v.  Kiif  ka, 
Sondershausen,  1865,  p.  77.] 

Fro'.n  what  has  been  said,  only  a  Homoeopathist,  no  doubt,  is  pre- 
pared to  decide  upon  the  indication  for  bleeding;  a,  because  he  pos- 
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Besses  a  number  of  remedies  which  make  bleeding  superfluous;  ^.1 
because  he  can  remove  the  injuries  which  arise  from  bleeding  off 
hiemoiThages;  c,  because  the  physiological  school  does  not  understand  I 
how  to  render  either  the  one  or  the  otlier  of  these  htlps.  Let  any  J 
one,  on  this  point,  compare  the  above  quoted  excellent  work  of  i 
Kafka  with  die  Therapeutics  of  the  physiological  school. 
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The  fifth  case,  entitled  "Pain  in  the  stomach,"  givt 
point  to  a.  therapeutic  law  not  yet  touched  upon,  which  sets  forth  the  J 
necessary  succession  of  drugs,  and  a  new  ground  fur  the  fiulure  of  j 
cures  attenipted  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  Uiat  law. 

There  are  certain  counter-movements  of  remedies  in  Homteopadiy^l 
known  under  tlie  name  of  ConeordaHces,  according  to  ^vhtch,  tlios&.V 
substances  arc  used  as  remedies,  which  may  he  giver 
without  their  movements  counteracting  each  otlier,  according,  how^l 
ever,  as  in  a  Homceopatliic  sense,  a  febrile  affection,  or  disease  of  some  I 
organ,  or  of  the  osseous  or  glandular  systL-m,  or  of  some  intellectual'  I 
function  is  to  be  cured.  According  to  this  law,  in  case  5,  described'! 
as  pain  in  tlie  stomach,  a  therapeutic  error  was  committed,  because  | 
Iodine  should  not  be  given  after  Magnesia. 

Dr.  von  Boniiinghausen  has  given  to  this  law  the  greatest  attention,  \ 
and  in  his  Therapeutic  Pocket-Book  are  to  bt  found  the  groups  which  J 
belong  under  this  rubric. 

But  some  practical  examples  again  ^vill  give,  in  the  shortest  manner,.  I 
the  further  necessary  explanation. 

In  the  secoTid  year  of  my  HomiEopathic  studies,  a  woman  thirty! 
veurs  of  age,  was  attaclced  with  a  tertian  intermittent.  After  takinj 
Quinine,  four  one  grain  doses  every  day,  the  fever  fiiikil  to  appear  on  j 
tile  nt'Kt  typical  day;  however,  as  it  did  not  reappear  at  the  time  vrhea  \ 
it  was  to  make  its  second  attack,  I  gave  tlie  Quinine  three  days  longer,  J 
and  tiie  intermittent  seemed  to  be  cured.  After  two  weeks  had'l 
passed,  and  the  woman  during  this  time  had  perforjiied  her  manuaLl 
labor  without  interruptioii,  she  now  began  to  complain,  for  the  firsW 
time,  that,  without  being  pregnant,  her  menses  had  ceased  for  I 
four  montlis,  and,  to  this  circumstance,  she  ascribed  her  increaang  I 
debility. 

Now  I  had  just  at  that  time  cured  a  girl  twenty  years  old,  with  1 
whom,  for  four  years,  this  function  had  ceased,  no  cause  being  knowa  J 
in  this  case  to  which  this  cessation  could  have  been  ascribed.  Since  ] 
n  of  her  menses,  however,  she  was  imbecile,  and  had  been   1 
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treated  by  many  physicians,  to  no  purpose.  The  menstruation 
returned  again  in  two  months,  after  I  had  given  this  girl,  four  times 
every  day,  Kreosote  ^^^  with  regular  intermissions  of  three  days,  the 
proving^  of  Kreosote  corresponding  perfectly  with  the  altered  intel- 
lectual functions  of  this  girl,  together  with  the  suppression  of  the 
menses  and  the  concomitant  circumstances. 

Still  very  much  fettered  by  conclusions  from  probability  taught  me 
by  the  school,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  with  this  great  success 
before  my  eyes,  to  give  Kreosote  to  this  woman  also,  though  intellec- 
tually, she  was  entirely  sound.  But  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
first  dose  of  five  drops  of  Kreosote  ^,  a  violent  chill  set  in  very  sud- 
denly, which  continued  an  hour,  followed  by  heat  and  perspiration, 
the  patient  being  thus  compelled  to  pass  the  whole  day  in  bed. 

Very  much  discouraged  on  this  account,  she  declared  that  a  few 
minutes  after  she  had  taken  these  drops,  she  had  felt  in  her  back  the 
well  known  cool  aura,  and  hence  these  drops  had  to  bear  the  blame 
of  this  vexatious  relapse.  ^ 

For  a  beginner,  without  any  guide,  such  cases  are  really  necessary, 
since  they  alone  can  frighten  him  out  of  the  customary  Allopathic 
indolence,  and  compel  him  earnestly  to  take  counsel  with  Homoeo- 
pathic science. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  would  a  pupil  of  the  physiological 
school,  firmly  adhering  to  its  tenets  have  done? 

Even  the  woman's  urgent  request  for  her  previous  powders  would 
have  been  sufllicient  to  make  him  think  of  giving  Qiiinine  again,  and, 
from  the  law  of  concordance,  according  to  which,  in  intermittents, 
Qiiinine  may  be  given  after  Kreosote,  dii^  not  Kreosote  after  Quinine 
or  China,  I  know,  surely  enough,  that  the  intermittent  would 
again  have  disapjjeared  to  her  great  joy,  although  menstruation  would 
have  reappeared  all  the  less.  Ilcnce,  for  the  present,  even,  I  gave  her 
Qiiinine  again.  According  to  empirical  differential  diagnosis,  how- 
ever, this  suppression  of  the  menses  must  have  been  the  result  of  dis- 
turbed innervation.  It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  know  tliat,  and 
it  would,  at  the  most,  have  led  to  the  use  of  irritating  ethereal  reme- 
dies. A  Professor  of  Midwifery  of  our  day,  who  enjoys  the  greatest 
reputation,  declares  even  that  a  local  irritation  of  the  genitalia  is  of 
importance  ( !)  in  such  cases,  and  for  proof  refers  to  the  fact  that  such 
patients  are  not  seldom  cured  by  marrying.  Mineral  springs  contain- 
ing Iron,  Iodine,  and  Bromine,  he  says,  are  also  beneficial  as  well  as 
electricity. 

Yet  he  hardly  would  like  to  warrant,  I  think,  a  sure  result  from  all 
these  empiric  means. 
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>  he  cijnsiLlei'cil  what  should  be  done  on 
;(.'d  sexual  function,  after  the  repeated  use  of  the 


iiccount  of  the  chaii 
Q.»inine. 

China,  according  to  the  pro\-ings,  produces  an  effect  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  consequently  Qiiinine  no  doubt  docs  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  chemistry  with  its  balance  finds  it  again  in  the  urine  at\er 
a  few  hours.  It  must  hence  either  have  produced  chwnges  of  nutri- 
tion or  have  ri'mnined  behind  in  the  organism,  for  so  long  a  time,  in 
an  imponderable  state.  Hence,  in  any  case,  no  substance  should  ha^-e 
been  given  which  might  possibly  have  disturbed  again  the  action  of 
the  Qiiininc.  Kreosote  has  an  effect  only  for  one  or  two  days,  anil,  in 
fact,  after  what  iias  been  said,  does  not  come  under  consideration. 

As  emmenagogues,  we  find,  amongst  the  concordances  of  China 
chiefly  Nux  vomica  and  Pulsatilla.  Against  Pulsatilla,  however, 
according  to  the  law  of  similarity  we  have:  the  robust  corporeal  coii- 
Htitution,  the  dark  eyes  and  hair,  the  congested  color  of  the  woman's 
face  and  her  bilious  temperament,  while  all  these  declared  for  Ntix. 

That  is  what  is  called  lioniceopathic-difTerential  diagnosis,  and  indi- 
cations predetermining  the  result.  Tims,  after  nine  days  had  past 
without  any  return  of  the  fever,  1  ceased  to  give  the  Quinine,  and  the 
fever  did  not  return  again.  But,  eight  days  before  the  time,  at  which 
previously  her  period  was  expected,  I  had  her  take  every  day  one  dose 
of  Nux  vomica  3rd,  and  her  menses  returned  at  ihe  usual  time,  as  pre- 
viously had  been  the  case,  and  since  then  they  have  been  regular.  This 
law  of  concordances  thus  clearly  stands  under  tliat  of  the  attractiun 
of  dissimilni's  and  repulsion  of  similars. 

With  this  clinical  case   t  intended,  i 
beginner  a  practical  e 
at  the  sick-bed,  a  di 


the  F 


B  the 


drug  provings,  viz.,  th; 

I  i-endily  concede,  th; 
laws  of  Homffiopathv 
oi^anism,  may  believe 
But.  in  natural 


nple  of  an  important  discovery  to  lie  regarded 
ivery  which  Homceopalhy  has  made  by  its 
t  touching  the  duration  of  effect  of  various 


thai. 


who  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
they  do  the  very  inmost  of  the 
in  this  clinical  case,  he  has  read  a  tale. 
:  have  not  to  do  with  fairies  or  goblins, 
with  belief  or  disbelief,  but  siiilply  and  solely  with  ktioviledge.  The 
physiological  school  thinks  it  knows  that  Quinine  is  directly  excreted, 
«-er\'  part  and  parcel  of  it,  at  least  within  half  an  hour,  when  g^ven 
in  full  doses.  That  may  be  quite  true  as  regards  weight.  But  what 
then  has  checked  the  intermittent  fever?  In  anv  case,  not  the  porv- 
derable  quantity,  hut  the  quality  of  an  imponderable  quantity,  and 
HomoEopadiy  knows  that  Qtiinine  operates  for  two  or  dirce  weeks. 
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/.  ^.,  that  the  movements  introduced  by  it  are  often  distinctly  observa- 
ble for  so  long  a  time  by  the  respective  symptoms;  furthermore,  that 
Xux  vomica  sustains  these  movements,  and  that  Kreosote  retards  or 
changes  them.  Thus  I  would  not  know  what  objections  could  be 
adduced  against  this  practice  according  to  the  previous  paragraphs 
upon  tlie  laws  of  Phoronomy  and  molecular  forces.  The  unbelieving, 
however,  or  those  of  another  party,  stubbornly  clinging  to  their  con- 
victions, or  skeptics,  I  refer  to  gg.  3,  7  and  33,  which  treat  of  these 
peculiarities.  The  law  of  concordances  would  contain,  for  the  chemist, 
the  most  interesting  leading  principles  for  his  investigations,  if  he 
could  duly  condescend  to  present  to  Therapeutics  such  labors  as  might 
be  practically  useful. 

Connected  therewith  is  the  effect  of  Antidotes,  According  to  the 
idea  of  disease  based  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  which  I  established 
more  than  six  years  ago,  as  above  presented  —  §.  35 — and  which 
has  been  copied  from  me  by  Allopathic  writers  even  into  one 
of  the  most  recent  pathological  anatomies,  and  which,  hence,  is  as 
well  known  by  our  opponents  even,  as  is  the  manifold  relation  made 
known  by  me,  between  tlie  quantity  of  curative  substances  and  that 
of  morbid  matter,  etc. ;  according  to  this  idea,  I  say,  the  effects  of 
remedies  given  must  naturally  be  changed  by  that  of  others  succeed- 
ing them,  if  it  be  not  entirely  annulled :  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  both 
have  announced  similar  effects  in  their  provings,  and,  in  the  interior 
of  the  organism,  have  induced  opposite  processes;  for  this  relation 
from  the  succession  of  effects  of  substances  of  the  outer  world  upon 
the  organism,  can  be  no  other  than  the  relation  of  the  same  succession 
of  effects  from  morbific  matters  and  remedies. 

With  this  the  idea  of  the  Homoeopathic  antidotes  is  established, 
and  hence  every  physician  must  have  gained,  from  the  study  of  the 
HomoDopathic  Materia  Medica,  a  thorough  knowledge,  so  as  not  to 
commit  any  error  if  he  be  obliged  to  change  his  prescription,  and  to 
introduce  another  remedy  after  one  previously  given.  A  practical 
example  of  this  is  contained  in  §.  1 10,  and,  if  the  idea  of  a  contra- 
indication is  to  have  an  objective  value,  then  it  can  only  consist  in  the 
idea  of  antidotes  in  a  homojopathic  sense. 


§•  277- 

According  to  §.  264,  an  apothecary  had  sent  the  remedy  previously 
prescribed  instead  of  the  one  ordered  last.  We  know,  from  daily 
reports,  what  fatal  consequences  from  such  mistakes  and  negligence 
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are  wont  to  occur  in  families.     WiJh  Homoeopathic  quantities 
•xrcurrences  are  quite  impossible. 

The  HomoEop;ithic  preparation  of  drusT^-  which  excludes  such  pos» 
-iliiiiies,  exerts  upon  the  ^-ieAv-^  of  an  exponent  a  very  peculiar 
impression;  an  a-tonishment,  re>emblin;^  that  of  a  man  surprised  at 
one  time  by  the  sagacity,  and  at  another  by  the  stupidity  of  his 
pr»orile.  Wherever  it  seems  to  tit.  according  to  §.  164.  they  say  diat 
the  Homoeopathic  drugs  are  poisons;  and.  at  another  time,  Mrhere 
they  aim  at  demonstrating  the  inefUciency  of  Homoeopathic  attenua- 
tions, pledge  themselves  to  consume  the  entire  contents  of  a  Homoeo- 
pathic medicine  box  without  fear  of  sutTering  any  harm  therefroni. 
Tlie  latter,  acconling  to  previous  paragraphs,  is  |x>ssible  even,  pn> 
^  ided  that  they  have  no  diseased  organ,  for  the  Homoeopathic  doses 
of  drugs  are  only  calculated  for  diseased  organs,  and  hence  pass  by 
tiie  healthv  org^ans  without  leavin«r  anv  trace  whatever,  j.  loi.  But 
our  opponents  do  not  consider  that  they  thus  again  speak  in  favor  of 
that,  which  thev  are  far  from  wishinsr  to  demonstrate,  since,  in  that 
ca-^e.  their  experiment  would  decLuie  for  and  not  against  HomoBO 
|xithy.  Thus,  if  Homoeopathic  remedies  are  gi^^en,  without  having 
l>rcn  necessary  or  indicated,  they  surely  would  afford  no  help,  but 
neither  do  they  do  any  harm. 

But  that  HvrriOEopathv  can  d«»  crreat  iiiiurv  to  the  ap>thecarics.  pro- 
\ ':  !tr«J  they  do  no:  undcr>tand  anythin*^  cl<e  besides  their  customary 
iu- ->r-,  is  true.  Hence  they  are  as  trade>rnen.  from  pecuniary  grounds, 
a".;!,  r^e  it  well  understoxL  not  from  scientilic  ST\>unds,  the  natural 
ail  J,  hence  al-^i.  the  greatest  enemies  of  Hom<Teopathy.  But  pecu- 
niarv  io>-'  accrue-*  al>o  to  phvsicians,  from  Ho!na?op;ithy. 

As  reganJs  the  first,  it  is  to  b>e  c«>n<idered  that  evenk-  apothecar\- 
p-^r^-^e-^-s  more  knowledire  than  that  which  concerns  the  contents  of 
h\<  Pnarmac«»i>x-i:i,  and  I  kno^v  one  of  these  srentlemcn  whose  trade 
:-  •■•-It  little  profitarle.  because,  in  hU  \-icinitv.  the  phvsicians  of  phvsi- 
olf.2^ic:il  medicine  prefer  to  prescrihe  nothing,  rather  than  to  injure 
intenti'jnally,  wh.ile  the  Honm^^pathists  natunillv  pr^nire  nothing  fix>m 
\\\\w  or.  in  anv  case,  les.s  than  the  finner.  Th:>  crendeman.  h«^wever, 
^:i:n-  a  han«!^jme  sum  hv  preparinir.  witii  unu-^ual  care,  ethereaJ  oils- 

Rei::ardino^  tl.e  ?<]^:t»nd,  I  can  refer  to  a  c.i^e  rr»>m  a  great  number  in 
iry  «:»wn  practice,  winch  also  may  serve  as  a  specimen  for  ail  other 
cases: 

A  K^v  seven  vear<.  old.  ha-;.  l)een  sick  ^ince  the  first  years  of  his  life, 
meianchoiv  and  weak,  since,  throuiih  everv  sutnmer  he  has  been 
troublevl  with  diarrii»3?a,  which  also  disturbevl  his  night's  rest.  For 
tl;e  last  t^vo  vears.  however,  this  diarrh«jea   has   been  constant;  the 
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most  famous  physicians  of  two  of  the  largest  capitals  of  Germany 
having  failed  to  afford  him  any  relief,  although  sea  batlis  and  other 
baths,  Cod-liver  oil,  and  a  multitude  of  other  remedies,  were  brought 
into  requisition.  Having  fallen  into  my  hands,  the  passages  showed 
a  want  of  bile,  and  since  all  the  other  symptoms  agreed  in  indicating 
Nux  vomica,  I  allowed  him  to  take  it,  in  the  3rd  attenuation,  three 
drops  three  times  a  day,  in  a  spoonful  of  water.  The  second  night 
after  this,  tlie  boy  slept  the  whole  night  through,  the  first  time  for 
many  years.  Since  it  is  a  Homoeopathic  rule  to  diminish  tlie  dose 
w^hen  an  improvement  set^  in,  I  therefore  had  him  take  it  now  only 
twice  a  day.  After  eight  days,  eight  days,  I  say,  this  chronic  diar- 
rhoea was  entirely  cured,  so  that  now  the  boy  grows  finely.  In  this 
case  I  naturally  received  far  fewer  single  dollars,  as  fees,  than  the  other 
physicians  had  received  hundreds.  The  gentlemen  apothecaries  may, 
hence,  comfort  themselves  with  the  physicians.  Indeed  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy  is  not  at  all  profita- 
ble for  either.  But  where  the  question  is,  how  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  there  personal  considerations  must  give  way  at  all  times. 
In  vain  did  the  wig  makers  complain  of  the  vulgar  habit  of  one's 
wearing  his  own  hair;  in  vain  the  buckle  makers  of  the  slovenliness 
of  wearing  boots  and  pantaloons;  in  vain  the  landlords,  hackmen  and 
porters,  of  the  extension  of  railroads;  and  the  soap  boilers  and  candle 
makers,  of  the  erection  of  gas  works;  their  complaints  have  never 
amounted  to  anything,  and  those  have  ever  fared  best  who  betook 
themselves  betimes,  to  the  search  of  new  occupations,  for  they  escaped, 
at  the  same  time,  being  made  a  laughing  stock. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  ignoramuses,  I  must  mention  what  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  said,  to  wit,  that  every  one  who 
could  hire  a  servant,  could  fit  him  in  a  short  time  to  be  a  Homoeo- 
pathic doctor  and  apothecary. 

Even  with  this  stratagem,  only  a  favorable  testimony  for  Homoeo- 
pathy is  made  out.  It  is  true  that  well  informed  laymen  can  very 
well,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  be  so  far  instructed,  that,  under  circum- 
stances, they  can  aflTord  the  first  help  to  a  patient,  and  just  because 
Homoeopathy  is  based  upon  natural  laws;  and  thousands  of  land- 
lords living  in  retired  places,  have  helped  to  save  many  a  precious 
life  till  the  pliysician  came  from  a  great  distance  to  direct  the  further 
treatment.  Just  here  lie  new  guaiantees  for  the  high  social  worth  of 
this  method  of  cure,  since  it  can  supply  help  beyond  price,  and  can, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  popularize  part  of  its  knowledge,  wliich  directly 
protects  the  highest  good  of  man ;  since,  further,  it  thus  demonstrates 
that  it  docs  not  need  to  guard  with  anxiety  the  monopoly  of  its  art, 
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and  that  il  waive  this  without  in  tfic  least  sacrificing  its  di^i^  a 
art  and  M:icncc. 

The  precious  seclusion  in  which  the  majority  sees  itself  compeUeil 
to  be  &hut  up,  would  long  ago  have  been  given  up.  had  it  only  Icnown 
how  this  could  be  accomplished  without  injury  to  itself.  This  v«it 
jxKsihihly  of  becoming  popularized,  in  part  at  least,  and  t)ie  bet  that 
it  docs  not  strive  against  this  possibility,  but  rather  favors  it.  declare 
on  the  one  hand  that  Homccopathic  therapeutics  possesses  inflnite 
practical  value,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  conscious  of  its  grvatnces 
and  9f  its  seienlijic  superiority.  What  light  is  for  the  material  worid, 
that,  perception  is,  for  the  direction  of  our  actions.  The  physician, 
however,  does  not  treat  his  patients;  he  only  gives  them  adnoe,  and 
when  they  do  not  govern  themselves  accordingly,  d)is  arises  Erom 
lack  of  confidence.  There  can  be,  however,  no  confidence  in  Thera- 
peutics, without  an  insight  into  its  nature  and  the  motives  of  the 
physician.  On  tliis  account,  the  Homieopatliic  physician  gives,  to 
tiiose  who  trust  themselves  to  him,  his  open  programme;  he  extends 
to  them  the  Bible  of  the  sources  of  his  own  knowledge.  The  Allo- 
pathic kity  sometimes  possess  faith  and  confidence  in  tlieir  physicians, 
but  only  transiently,  because  faith  has  ever  been  opposed  to  knowledge, 
and  denies  an  insight  into  the  hiws  of  Nature.  The  Homowpathic 
luityare  in  theenjoyment  of  an  insight  into  the  natural  laws  of  thera- 
peutics, which  qualify  tiicm  for  a  mutual  understanding  with  thcii 
physicians.  By  these  means  every  layman  becomes  his  own  mcdlcail 
assistant,  for  the  mo^t  s-iiutary  deliverance  of  himself  and  his  phy»> 
cian  from  heavy  cares.  On  this  rests  the  greatest  proof  against  the 
slander  upon  Homotopathy  that  it  practices  charlatanery  and  plays 
%vith  mysteries.  Just  the  very  assertion  of  a  higher  view,  on  which 
die  AUopadiic  physician  plumes  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  patient, 
and  which  he  anxiously  endeavors  to  uphold,  just  this,  is  mysticisin. 
Homceopathy,  on  the  contrarj',  presents  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  who  thereby  know  what  tlieir  phy«cians  intend  to  do  with 
them.  Thus  Horaieopathy  is  a  protest  against  mysticism,  medical 
mystery  and  charlatanism,  and  appeals  to  nothing  but  the  etenutl 
laws  of  Nature,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Allopathic  phv^cian 
has  HO  resource  but  a  calculation  of  probabilities,  a  calculation  which 
is  infinite,  and  so  uncertain  that  it  must  surely  be  much 
for  him  that  the  laity  should  not  know  it. 


I 
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§•  278. 

One  can,  and,  indeed  must,  fully  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  Radc- 
macher,  so  far  as  I  have  followed  them,  that  is,  those  parts  thereof 
which  are  marked  out  as  practical,  and  that,  indeed,  as  will  subse- 
quendy  appear,  upon  grounds  which  harmonize  with  the  corresponding 
Homoeopathic  experience. 

But  Radcmacher  and  his  adherents  found  themselves,  at  the  same 
time,  induced  to  transcend  their  sphere,  since  they  also  speak  of  inter- 
current diseases,  which  thus  sometimes  appear  during  the  so-called 
epidemic  constitution,  without  belonging  to  it,  or  being  curable  in 
accordance  with  it;  for  these  inter-current  diseases  require  anotlier 
treatment  than  that  indicated  for  the  epidemic  constitution.  Thus 
with  Rademacher,  even,  exceptions  exist;  they  are,  however,  in  a 
Therapeia  grounded  upon  natural  law,  a  contradictio  in  adjecto^  hence 
must  follow  from  imperfectly  established  premisses. 

If  we  turn  away  a  moment  from  these  exceptions,  we  know  that 
Rademacher's  doctrine  is  founded  upon  general  ajtiological,  so-called, 
epidemic  momenta  prevailing  from  time  to  time. 

Hence  he  lacks,  even  in  this  sphere,  in  which  besides,  the  inner  con- 
ditions of  the  individual  organism  remain  entirely  disregarded,  the 
consideration  of  the  local  endemic  relations,  often  limited  to  a  small 
circle. 

This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  do  the  least  injury  to  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Rademacher,  as  a  superficial  view  might 
herefrom  conclude;  but  it  points  only  to  others  than  the  so-called 
epidemic  causes,  which  may  exist  side  by  side. 

As  regards  this  point  the  following  example  will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary support. 

From  a  one-story  wing  of  a  certain  barrack,  almost  every  year, 
patients  afflicted  with  different  zymotic  diseases  were  transfeired  into 
the  hospital;  at  one  time  fever  and  ague,  at  another  varicella;  now 
scorbutus,  now  typhus,  now  dysentery,  and  these  two  latter  forms- 
especial  ly  reproduced  themselves  quite  often  in  remote  localities  by 
men  who  were  there  on  furlough ;  while,  in  the  entire  vicinity  of  tiiese 
barracks,  and,  in  the  city,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  small  stream, 
not  a  man  was  affected  with  typhus  or  dysentery,  at  that  time.  More- 
over, these  forms  of  dysentery  and  typhus  appeared  quite  different 
from  those  which  sometimes  occurred  in  the  city;  they  possessed  a  fai 
more  pernicious  character  and  were  attended  with  a  much  greatei 
mortality. 
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From  year  to  year  the  lodlib»  of  ths  htimdks  « 
Iband  bcallhy.  Though  tliis  wing  {Mxd  the  north,  its  walls  ^ 
always  pcfftctly  dry,  only  the  lower  stones  tho^  in  coanectioa  with 
the  ground,  were  here  and  thcnr  dump  a  few  inches  high,  as  is  the  c 
with  rcry  many  buildings,  in  whii:h  these  Airais  of  disease  nevrr 
occur;  tnorcover,  lliesc  diseases  did  not  appear  on  the  ground  floor 
only,  but  much  oftener  in  the  upper  stc»y.  so  that  not  the  least  cause 
of  these  diseases  could  be  discovered. 

Finally,  tome  rotten  boards  were  taken  up  from  tlie  groand  floor, 
to  be  replaced  with  new.  Even  when  the  first  boaid  was  taken  up.  a 
cold  air,  smelling  strongly  of  mould,  difltised  itseIC  and  soon  Ihefc 
came  to  view  enormous  growths  of  wall-mushroonis  in  heads  &ofn  a 
foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  fiom  two  to  six  inches  tlitck,  of 
soil,  brown  fungous  texture;  these  were  extended  in  enormous  masses 
under  nearly  all  these  rooms.  The  damp  earth  was  dug  down  two 
feet  deep,  and  after  being  filled  up  with  dry  rubbish  and  charcoal,  the«e 
diseases  disappeared  from  this  wing,  and  for  twentj--one  years  have 
not  returned  again- 

Thus,  the  causes  of  diseases  oflcn  hide  themscK-es  from  those  who 
do  not  yet  know,  tliat  Nature  produces  the  greatest  cflecl&  with  the  i 
minutest  causes;  for,  in  (liis  case  e^-cn,  they  were  not  observable  for  I 
many  years,  and  no  one,  during  this  whole  lime,  could  in  any  way,  I 
not  even  by  their  odor,  pcrc^ve  tlicse  morbid  matters  floating  in  the  j 
air  in  a  molecular  state.  I 

In  this  we  may  find  one  reason,  at  least,  for  the  production  of  inter-  , 
current  diseases  in  R^emacher's  sense,  and  the  fault  that  such  occur- 
rences, in  his  view,  were  to  constitute  accidertfal  exceptions,  solely  i 
rested  'with  his  time  which  wras  able  to  investigate  in  a  comprehensive  I 
manner,  into  the  causes  of  disease  as  litde  as  into  Its  conditions;  ^vfaile 
just  the  very  Homreopathy,  so  much  despised  then,  was  much  better 
informed  upon  these  subjects,  at  that  time  even. 

The  articles  appearing  in  the  present,  that  is,  the  seventv-first  volume  . 
of  ihe  Allgem,  Hom<eopath.  Zeitung,  by  Dr.  Bruckner  of  Basle,  upoA  j 
Hahnemann  and  Rademacher,  are  in  this  direction  most  instructive,  1 
and  indicate  the  good  observer. 

But  Rademacher  and  the  most  of  his  adherents  must  admit  to-day  I 
even,  that  they  consider  only  one  side  of  the  possibilitv  of  becoming  J 
sick,  to-wit:  tlie  external,  which  consists  merelv  in  the  ^etiological  f 
momenta;  while  they  have  entirely  neglected  to  consider  the  otherJ 
side,  the  constitutional  conditions  of  the  individual,  which  comprise  J 
in  themselves,  t!>e  very  posdbility  of  the  influence  of  letiological'l 
causes — a  second  ground  for  the  production  of  Rademacher's  inter-  f 
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cun-ent  diseases,  which  will  be  subsequently  more  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, in  order  to  show  that  all  Radcmacher's  doctrines  may  be 
completed  by  Homoeopathic  experiences;  and,  sooth  to  say,  the  con- 
verse of  this  is  sometimes  the  case  also. 


§•  279- 

I  must  further  reniark  that  one  hears  very  often,  and  reads  also, 
that  the  language  of  the  Rademacherian  and  Hahnemannian  schools 
is  quite  too  unintelligible.  Even  in  one  of  the  newest  text-books 
of  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Schuchardt,  1858,  an  adherent  of  the 
physiological  school,  we  find  the  following,  word  for  word,  on 
page  49:  "The  statements  of  Rademacher's  school,  regarding  its 
so-called  spleen-remedies,  among  which,  besides  China,  it  chiefly 
reckons  Radix  squillae.  Aqua  glandium  Qiiercus,  Oleum  succini. 
Magnesia  tartarica,  Galeopsis  grandiflora,  Rubia  tinctorum,  Baccte 
junipcri,  perhaps  also  Carduus  nutans,  scarcely  deserve  notice,  for 
well  known  reasons^  and  more  stilly  they  do  not  induce  us  even  to  make 
further  experimental  inquiries^  since  they  have  certainly  been  used 
by  those  physicians  quite  as  often  in  morbid  conditions  with  supposed 
affection  of  the  spleen^  in  which  the  spleen  was  entirely  unaffected^ 
a  question  upon  which,  however,  the  manner  of  speaking  peculiar  to 
this  school  does  not  permit  us  to  decide." 

This  learned  man,  who,  by  the  by,  has  a  great  number  of  sympa- 
thizers among  practical  physicians  even,  does  not  understtind,  then, 
the  language  of  Rademacher  and  his  followers.  This  I  very  much 
regret.  Learning  does  not  consist  in  that  which  has  been  previously 
masticated  for  one  by  his  alma  mater,  to  make  it  easily  digestible; 
nor  indeed  in  the  digestive  organs,  which  have  been  purposely  fitted 
for  such  reception,  by  which,  indeed,  everything  that  is  not  previously 
masticated  for  one  must  become  indigestible.  Learning  in  natural 
science  does  not  depend  upon  that  which  one  has  taken  in  from  his 
party  or  those  who  sympathize  in  his  views,  but  in  a  criticism  thereof 
according  to  natural  laws^  and  in  the  knowledge  of  that  which  others 
also  know,  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  nourishment  of  their  nurse's 
milk  only,  and  are  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves.  The  desig- 
nation by  language  never  presents  the  object  itself;  it  refers  only  to 
our  conceptions  of  objects.  Hence  the  language  of  every  science  has 
its  peculiarities;  thus  mathematical  language  is  diflferent  from  phys- 
ical or  chemical ;  there  is  one  in  the  physiological  school,  another  in 
Rademachcr's,  and  still  another  in  Hahnemann's.  All  these  peculiar- 
ities find  their  entire  meaning  in  the  foundations  of  these  languages. 
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wfaidi  bestow,  upon  each  separate  word,  its  tkfinite  significmOE,  b 
the  cooiic-vion  only,  which  is    necessarily  (liffcrcat  in  cvcfT  leience. 
Now  if  tliis  Frofcssor  of  Materia  Mcdica  docs  noit  undcrsniM]  tlK 
mathematical,  or  the  physical  languiigc,  or  that  of  Rademacha-  oc 
Hahnemann,  by   which  always  a  definite  rai^  of  conccpiians  of 
given  facts  is  expressed,  the  £iult  thereof  is  not  in  Mathematics,  oc 
Finsics.  or  in  any  branch  whateier  of  general  Mrience.     Nci'cnhck«6    : 
he  duvs  nut  hesitate  to  say.  page   i.  "  Materia  Medica  tta±  cJUe/fy  !»■ 
discuss  the  effects  of  drugs,  and  litis  also  forms  /Ar  cAUj  part  of  n 
book."     I  can,  for  example,  find  the  less  fault  with  ttie  sDlMtance  of  J 
his  articles  scattered  over  five  diS'erent  pages,  in  which  he  speaks  U 
Benzoic  acid,  as  1  know  very  well  bow  lu  make  use  of  the    : 
but  he  must  acknowledge  that  many  can  Icam  nothing  thcrefroRI,l| 
which  might  be  useful  in  practice,  without  a  comprvlicn&ivc  knowledge 
of  that  which,  with  regard  to  this  remedy,  has  oIm  licm  obiserved  iaf 
other  tlierapeutic  schools.     I^Iow  scanty  do  his  apltoris 
the  effects  of  tliis  remedy  appear,  in  contrast  with  its  proving   I 
Hering  given  above.    Since  of  all  this  be  hasquoled  nothing,  ando 
not  understand  even  the  experiences  of  Rademachci's  school  reganlingia 
tliis  substance;  therefore  what  he  sai,-s  of  (he  main  part  uf  his  book  ii 
untrue,  and   its  contents,  especially  for  a  beginner  in  practice,  utterly  I 
worthless.     Tliis  method  of  writing  Ixaiks  is  very  conveiitetit  t 
and  does  not   require  much  reasoning;  but  as  matters  stand,  theal 
gentlemen  had  better  refrain  from  giving  their  opinion  upon  subjectt  I 
which,  by  their  o-j;n  confession,  they  do  not  uitderslamd.     Thus  V 
decUratiun  that  Rademachcr's  spleen-ivmodies  have  surely  bocn  tued 
by  those  phy^cians  quite  as  often  in  mtvbid  conditions  with  SHppasti 
affection  of  the  spleen,  sinks  to  an  expres^on  of  the  vulgar  aniinosi^ 
of  an  immodest  and  insolent  ignoramus. 

This  remark  clearly  exemplifies  again  the  cause  of  the  i 
scepticbm  of  this  school.     \Vlioevcr  doubts  in  Materia  Medica  n 
lay  the  blame  upon  his  own  subjective  opinions;  he  seeks  to  explui 
facts  by  his  own  measure,  and  not  according  to  the  laws  given  t 
nature^      Hence  we   cannot  rely  upon  the  results  of 
because  they  are  all  explained  according  to  subjective  coticlusion&l 
But  what  has  not  been  explained  in  accordance  with  the  laws  oPfl 
nature  cannot  be  considered  as  the  object  and  property  of  ThcTapeiitics.fl 

This  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  pretends  that  he  considers  aa^ 
drugs  only  those  remedies  which  operate  chiefly  by  their  cJk 
properties.     But  chemistry  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the  last,  a 
Therapeutics. 
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Thus,  the  exclusive  chemical  views  of  this  school  increase  more  and 
more  in  their  unfruitfulness,  as  shown  in  previous  paragraphs,  by  endo- 
genous cell-formation,  as  it  were.  This  species  remains  unchangeable 
and  unimprovable,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  despises  an  interchange 
of  knowledge  with  others,  and  not  only  considers  all  knowledge  farmed 
out  to  itself,  §.  1-8,  but  thinks  that  it  may  claim,  for  itself  alone,  the 
language  of  science,  in  order  to  render  imp>ossible  any  progress  even  in 
its  own  circle,  while  the  irrepressible  progress  of  all  other  sciences 
surrounds  it  with  loudly  flapping  wings,  which,  however,  are  neither 
seen  nor  heard  by  it. 

§.  2S0. 

The  proceeding  of  Homoeopathy  is  now,  in  general  outlines,  laid 
down  even  as  regards  a  comparison  with  that  of  other  schools.  In 
special  cases,  however,  the  inexperienced  may,  nevertheless,  fall  into 
no  slight  embarrassment.  Hence  I  must  present  one  more  example, 
and  this  will  be  best  selected,  again,  from  the  time  when  I  myself  was 
yet  a  beginner. 

A  gigantic  teamster,  43  years  old,  of  a  developed  musculature,  who 
declared  that  he  had  never  been  sick  before,  and  whose  height  was  6  feet 
2  inches,  on  arriving  in  Frankfort,  in  the  evening,  with  a  freight- 
wagon,  did  not  go  to  bed,  but,  after  all  the  guests  had  left  the  bar- 
room, laid  down  upon  the  floor,  on  which  he  had  spread  some  straw, 
to  pass  the  night.  It  was  winter  antl  very  cold.  On  awaking  in  the 
morning  he  felt  stifl'  in  his  limbs,  tired  and  sick,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  his  walking  by  the  side  of  his  wagon  to  Ansbach.  Now 
he  complained  of  the  greatest  exhaustion,  and  that  was  the  most  dis- 
tressing to  him,  because  it  interferetl  with  his  occupation;  for  his 
loss  of  appetite,  his  sleeplessness,  his  cough,  his  having  cliills  (con- 
tinuing every  niglit  from  7  in  the  evening  till  precisely  8  in  the  morn- 
ing), all  this  he  would  have  endured  with  indiflierence,  as  he  declared. 

The  examination  of  his  organs  did  not  present,  objectively,  the  least 
thing  abnormal.  Hence  I  diagnosticated  an  intermittent  fever, 
although  this  chill,  which  returned  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  was 
followed  neither  by  heat  nor  sweat,  and  I  gave  him,  being  yet  unskil- 
led in  I  lomoeopath v,  and  not  having  the  least  confidence  in  it  for 
fever  and  ague,  two-grain  doses  of  Qiiinine,  to  be  taken  ever\'  two 
hours.  There  was  no  change,  even  after  I  had  him  take  the  powders 
every  hour  during  the  day,  and  as  he  had  already  consumed  forty  of 
these,  without  the  least  indication  of  an  improvement,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  general  weakness  of  the  patient  had  increased,  the  necessity 


presented  itself  to  me,  more  nr^^ently  tfaaa  ever,  to  relieve  btm  in  Ibe 
liliortHt  time.  Consequently,  it  could  ttu  longer  be  iodicUtd  to  gite. 
tnm  cither  Qpininc  or  xVrscnic  in  adJopothic  doses,  hence,  I  KK^bt] 
counsel  again  with  HomoMputthjr.  I  <lii!  not  vnsh  to  avvi  iav%tH 
the  Kcpcnorics  to  the  HomiEopathic  Motcrin  Medka;  for  3  bevimiaJ 
must  read,  nt  any  rale,  throcgh  the  entire  pro%-ing  of  each  rcmedj 
which  seems  to  be  indicated  according  to  the  Repertory.  For 
reason  I  consulted  die  original  provings,  read  through  the  articti; 
fever  of  each  remedy,  and  compared  it  with  the  case  bcfixe  roe. 
Thus,  I  found,  at  lungth  that  Araitea  diadema  must  be  the  rvmedy 
indicated  for  this  case,  according  to  the  law  of  simlUritv. 
diately  ordered  the  mother  tincture  from  die  nearest  Hommopittlni 
Pharmacj-,  and  next  day,  in  possession  of  It  prepared  the  secnn) 
decimal  attenuation,  and  gave  it  to  the  patient,  n~ith  the  diiBctiun  tfaatl 
he  should  take  thereof  four  or  five  drops  every  hour. 

The  next  day  the  patient  exclaimed.  "  Xow  you  have  hit  the 
medione;  as  soon  as  after  the  second  hour  I  felt  warmth  again 
my  whole  body,  and  then,  the  first  time  fiar  three  weeks,  I  slept  some 
hour^  at  night  ag;iin,  without  any  chill."  The  cure  was  complete  is 
six  days,  and  for  seventeen  years  he  had  no  relapse. 


Ibe 
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We  see,  from  all  the  foregoing,  that  Homoeopathy  has  many  rules  \ 
to  find  remedies  for  cases  in  which  neither  of  the  other  two  partie 
help  itself;  that  ils  knowledge  possesses  positive  elements  of  lltco-  1 
retical  as  well  as  practical  acquirements,  which  necessarily  bring  forth'  I 
the  greatne^  of  its  practical  results.     Thus  it  creates  for  itself  a  su1> 
stance  and  extent  of  knowledge  of  which  none  of  its  opponents  bM 
any  conception. 

Within  its  domain  there  exists  no  subjective  opinion,  which  b  \ 
mitted  to  palm  Itself  ofT  as  criliciam.  In  this  circle,  no  physician  bl 
gratified,  instead  of  his  own  views,  to  be  able  to  quote  •  Strang  I 
authority;  it  would  find  no  acknowledgement;  in  this  circle  only  the  I 
eternal  laws  of  nature  avail ;  here,  in  difficult  cases,  tlie  question  doea  I 
not  arise,  what  has  already  happened  in  such  cases,  but  each  one  con«r 
siders  fur  hims^elf  what  can  happen  and  must  happen.  While  the  | 
physiologicil  school  leans  merely  upon  the  expectation  of  simitar  c 
the  Hahnemanniun  school,  from  its  present  stand-point,  rests  upon  thsa 
laws  of  nature;  thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  therapeutics  vadllatdf 
in  the  former  school,  in  the  contingent,  while  here  it  rests  immovably  I 
upon  tlic  rock  of  ii^itiiral  laws.     There  good  work,  a  favorable  issue  ] 
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may  be  desired,  here,  it  may  be  expected.  There,  general  outlines  and 
ideas  •  are  valid,  here,  no  hint  of  nature  is  cast  away  as  worthless. 
There,  we  find  asthmatic  anxiety,  the  haste  and  uncertainty  of  skepti- 
cism; here,  calmness,  consideration  and  certainty  of  knowledge ;  there, 
every  medical  procedure  is  accompanied  with  torments,  here,  so  little 
annoyance  that  the  child,  even,  makes  no  resistance  to  it.  There,  by  the 
expense  of  a  single  sickness,  a  whole  family  is  frequently  plunged  into 
debt,  which  it  has  no  hope  of  liquidating;  here,  every  patient  and  every 
hospital  can  be  furnished  with  drugs  at  least  ninetj'  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  there,  and  rational  statistics  show  here,  a  mortality  very  consider- 
ably less  than  there,  a  fact  which  likewise  finds  its  causes  in  what  has 
already  been  said,  consequently  possesses  not  only  statistic  value,  but 
also  a  value  based  upon  natural  laws.  There,  many  dark  shadows  are 
cast,  to  settle  the  causes  of  which  is  not  considered  worth  tlie 
trouble,  or  the  causes  of  which  entirely  escape  observation ;  here,  all 
those  causes  may  be  brought  to  light 

§.  283. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  Therapeutics  strive  for  the  same  end, 
only  they  follow,  according  to  various  leading  principles  various  roads, 
side  by  side,  and  their  end  attained,  they  present  their  truths  as  mutual 
complements;  for,  otherwise  tliey  could  not  have  the  same  end  in 
view,  or  some  considerations  must  then  be  regarded  other  than  those  of 
Therapeutics,  and  thus,  at  any  rate,  it  appears.  Whether  these  con- 
siderations are  objectionable  or  not,  each  one  must  judge  for  himself, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  question,  but  there  are  con- 
siderations of  possibility,  and  some  of  these  have  not  been  touched 
upon,  and  especially  those  regarding  tlie  separation  in  medical 
literature. 

The  hermetical  seclusion  of  the  literature  of  medical  parties 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  beneficial  end,  with  the  programme  which 
several  years  ago  was  issued  by  the  editor  of  a  new  medical  Journal, 
in  a  German  capital,  with  the  promise  of  refraining  from  everything 
of  a  partisan  nature.  That  was,  however,  not  realized.  It  is  well 
known  that  Rademachei'^s  school  takes  notice  of  that  which  appears 
both  in  the  Physiological  and  Homoeopathic  Journals,  and  Homoeo- 
pathic Journals  also  furnish  extracts  from  the  two  other  therapeutics. 
But  the  majority,  physiological  medicine,  isolates  itself  completely, 
for  it  deems  everything  to  be  nothing  which  docs  not  proceed  from 
itself,  hence  has  originated  its  stand-point,  scientifically  subordinate, 
and  still  more  its  unserviceable  and  unpractical  character,  which  has 
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frequently  served  in  lliis  work  fur  the  purpose  of  proving  the  pre%'ail>  J 
ing  errors  by  exampk.     The  Homa»>pathic  litcrnture  dcnriy  is 
most  diligent  in  enriching  its  knowledge  by  the  experiences  of  others, 
and  indeed  no  other  way  is  compatible  with  the  possibility  of  an  acth'e  ] 
progress.     It  goes  so  far,  in  fact,  as  trutlifiiUy  to  record  the  metbtxb 
of  persccntion  of  its  opponents,  so  that  tiiese  heroes  shall  tiut  escape 
the  history  of  science,  yet  this  might  be  done  with  gn^ter  cotnplcto  ■ 
ness.      It  is,  for  example,  not  long  ago  that  we  heard  complaints  ofj 
the  unpardonable,  intentional  neglect  of  Hahnemann  and  his  imraedi-l 
ate  followers,  tliat  in  their  drug-pro vings,  they  undertook  no  iavesti-^ 
gatioi]  of  the  urine,  because  it  was  not  yet  known  what  drugs.  durin|r 
their  proving,  had  the  etTect  to  produce  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  that  we 
had  to  dispense  with  this  know^Iedgc  for  tlic  purpose  of  an  indicatioa 
in  the  cure  of  diabetes  mclhtus,  till  new  provings  had  directed  their 
attention  to  this  point.      But,  in  the   Feijru.try  number  of  Hdter's  J 
Archiv  Rir  Chemie  und  Mikroskopie,  I  found  stati;mcnts  on  this  sub-   , 
ject  as  earlv  as  iS^2.     It  is  liere  sLited  diat  sugar  is  found  in  the  urine  < 
after  the  inhahition  of  any  anesthetic  vapors  whate\'er;  after  the  lue  i 
of  Arsenic,  Lead,  Antimony,  the  salts  of  Mercury,  Quinine,  Opium, 
etc     Now  the  most  valuable  effect  of  great  quantities  of  the  strongest 
wine  were  made  clear  to  me,  at  once,  and  this  communication  was  aU  < 
the  more  di-sirablc,  as  I  was  just  then  trying  my  skill  on  a  diabcdc 
patient,  without  being  able  to  help  him. 

The  ca\-tty  of  his  mouth  was  already  as  dry  as  the  outer  skin,  and 
to  such  a  degree  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  eflbrts,  he  could  not  moisten  the 
least  bit  of  bread  in  his  mouth  or  eat  it.     Tormented  with  the  halluci- 
nation   that  some  one  near  him  ate  and  washed,  and.  in  brief,  ] 
formed  all  his  functions  for  him,  and  still  more,  tortured  hv  a  lerri 
thirst,  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  rtached  such  a  d^ree  of  emaciitt 
and  loss  of  strength,  that  I  counted  my  hopes  of  keeping  him  atit'c  only  , 
by  the  hour.     The  Homoeopathic  differential  diagnosis  induced  tnc  to    ( 
choose  Arsenic,  among  the  remedies  mentioned.     This  I  gave  him  i 
according  to  the  laws  previously  set  forth,  and  experienced  the  joy  of 
restoring  this  man  (who  was  a  debauchee,  and  furtj'-eight  yam  old), 
to   his  occupation,  at   the  end  of  three  montlis.     I  would  herewith   i 
ui^ntlv  recommend  it  to  Homceopathists,  so  long  as  the  ditTereot  • 
schools  of  Therapeutics  persist  in  their  unjustifiable  literar%'  separation,   , 
to  make  careful  selections  from  the  literature  of  our  opponents  as  has 
been  done   by  the  AUgemcine  homieopathische   Zeitung  to  a  very  j 
praiseworthy  extcnL 
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§.  283. 

THE  BODILY  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  CONCOMITANT 

CIRCUMSTANCES. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  text-book  one  must  carefully  avoid  all 
pedantry;  and  must  rather  at  first  present  all  facts,  which  are  to  be 
laid  before  the  reader,  in  an  isolated  manner,  as  has  been  done  thus 
far.  Without  following  any  system,  one  must  at  first  proceed  analyt- 
ically, because  analysis,  the  dismemberment  of  our  ideas,  is  that 
which,  for  our  intellect,  is  the  original,  and  the  logical  synthesis  that 
which  is  the  derivative. 

That  in  the  idea  of  a  one-sided  causality,  which  conceives  of  the 
organism,  as  regards  its  various  parts,  as  a  checker-board,  with  tlie 
squares  mechanically  laid  out,  side  by  side,  cannot  be  contained  that 
of  a  reciprocal  causality;  that,  hence,  no  diseased  organ  can  be  con- 
sidered as  diseased  by  itself  alone,  but  as  one  of  the  members  of  an 
organically  connected  chain,  will  have  been  made  as  sufficiently  clear 
from  what  has  been  already  laid  down,  as  that  the  law  of  reciprocal 
causality,  that  of  reciprocal  action,  is  the  most  hidden  power  of 
nature,  by  which  the  necessary  whole  makes  itself  known  even  in 
the  play  of  the  molecules  of  the  most  minute  parts. 

This  reciprocal  action  is  the  living  contrast  to  the  tacit  dismember- 
ments  and  altliough  species  are  the  work  of  Nature,  yet  genera  are 
the  work  of  man,  by  means  of  which  he  knows  how  to  understand 
and  control  the  works  of  Nature;  for  all  perception  is  intellectual 
also,  and  not  merelv  sensual. 

With  every  mode  of  perception^  even  with  that  of  HomcBopathy, 
the  separate  objects  of  the  senses,  the  particulars  were  brought  forth 
the  first. 

In  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  is  the  creating  general;  for 
what  we  misunderstand  or  do  not  understand  becomes  doubtful  or 
obscure  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  particular. 

That,  hence,  in  Homoeopathy  also,  there  is  much  which  is  not  yet 
understood,  or  is  misunderstood,  arises  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  most 
part,  analytical  comparison  has  spun  the  thread  on  which  it  has  pro- 
gressed; for  the  establishment  of  HomcBopathic  diagnosis,  prognosis 
and  indication  has  mainly  arisen  from  tiie  comparison  between  patho- 
genetic and  pathological  forms. 

The  comparison  of  Homoeopathy  does  not  follow,  indeed,  from  an 
indefinite  view;  on  the  contrary,  it  positively  expands  the  insight  into 
the  otherwise  unknown  region  of  disease,  by  its  synthesis,  with  the 
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fi'om  which  all  diseases  flow,  of  the  relations  of  molecular 
and  their  forces  to  each  other,  tliere  is  no  earnest  thought. 

The  phenomena  of  the  pathogenetic  and  pathological  forms  i 
separate  there;  the  less  known  are  compared  with  the  known;  tllci 
is,  by  comparison,  a  connection  sought  with  the  law  of  similarityiJ 
but  the  oneness  pervading  these  two  pathological  forms  is  not  alwajv 
investigated. 

Tliis  HonicEopathic  comparison,  however,  can  never  terminate  t 
identity;  this  the  beginner  must  ever  remember,  for  pathogenetic  a 
pathological  forms  have  tio  identical  cause;  hence  tlie  homiBopal^ 
comparison  leads  to  a  higher  conception,  to  that  of  tlie  general  [cai 
which  brings  forth  the  phenomena  froju  various  [special]  causes. 

The  necessity  of  success  from  the  Homoeopathic  diagnoses,  i 
cations  and  prognoses  hence  arises  from  general  grounds. 

That  that  wliich  was  tlie  first  in  the  act  of  being  is  the  lasl 
legards  perception,  proved  itself  true  also  to  the  great  mind  i 
Hahnemann.  He  first  gained  perception  of  the  existence  of  d 
and-disease-forms  in  particulars;  but  his  subsequent  t 
"Cns:  general  grounds  for  these  particular  forms  of  existence  was  a  n 
sj-nthetic,  so  to  say,  artistic  act. 

If  the  essence,  the  general  [character]  of  a  tiling  is  to  be  derelopt 
then  it  is  only  requisite  to  know  how  the  tiling  itself  " 
developed,  and  neither  is  it  free  from  danger  to  make  sup|)outjo[ 
which  lie  outside  of  the  thing,  and,  as  it  were,  serve  as  a  mere  sup« 
structure  for  obsei-vation,  as  is  wont  to  happen  in  the  special  Tin 
peulics  of  the  physiological  school,  nor  is  it  permitted  to  c 
suppositions  which  lie  in  the  thing  itself,  or  make  up  its  very  existen 
even,  which,  indeed,  is  attempted  by  some  Homceopatliists  to  t 

A  logical  procedure  in  separating  the  general  from  the  [ 
the  necessary  from  the  contingent,  the  rational  from  the  einpiriai 
must  mark  out  for  us  the  direction  of  our  conclusions  at  tlie  sick-ta 
with  lines  which  cannot  be  transgressed.  This  is  a  postulate  u 
every  science,  which  nowhere  is  more  neglected  than  in  the  physiolog 
jcrtl  school.  One  example,  at  least,  to  this  effect,  may  n 
ous  here. 

The  periodical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  pressure  of  the  h 
as  it  is  called  by  physiologists,  gives  to  the  circulation,  for  example,  4 
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regular  recurrence,  dependent  upon  particular  days  as  well  as  on  par- 
ticular times  of  day,  thus  a  stationary  form,  which  by  the  Professors  is 
called  The  type^  and  which,  as  well  as  the  Crisis,  makes  its  appearance 
most  clearly  in  pathological  states.  But  tliis  does  not  happen  in  conse- 
quence of  any  acting  morbific  substance,  as,  for  example,  the  excretion 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  is  most  copious  in  tlie  afternoon ;  at  night,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  abates  considerably,  and,  in  the  morning  increases  again ; 
all  of  which  is  founded  upon  thegeneral  of  physiological  life. 

This  kind  of  blood-circulation  during  a  disease,  is  declared  by  the 
Professors  to  be  a  pathological  state  even.  But  disease  is  only  a  par- 
ticular [state]  in  the  general  [state]  of  the  organism,  hence  it  could 
present  proportional  oscillation  of  no  kind  in  its  symptoms,  if  the 
organism  should  not  originally  perform  these  movements.  If  we 
observe  in  disease  that  hyperaemia,  stasis,  inflammation  manifest  a 
decidedly  periodical  character,  since  the  affected  parts  increase  and 
decrease  in  periodic  returns  as  regards  swelling,  tension  and  pains, 
then  these  processes  clearly  point  to  a  generality  that  controls  them, 
and  this  can  be  founded  only  in  the  bodily  constitution. 

The  idea  of  a  positively  healthy  bodily  constitution  is  hence  non- 
sense, for  even  under  the  relative  idea  of  a  healthy  man  we  understand 
that  he  possesses  the  conditions  for  ^becoming  sick,  and  how  could  we 
comprehend  the  actual  variety  of  the  individual  bo<lily  constitutions, 
had  we  not  also  learned  the  general  forms  thereof  by  drug-provings. 

For  this  Hahnemann  again  laid  tlie  foundation  by  his  doctrine  of 
concomitant  circumstances,  and  no  one  has  understood  how  to  carry 
out  more  strictly  the  consideration  of  the  indication  from  these  circum- 
stances than  Dr.  v.  Bonninghausen.  His  therapeutic  Pocket-l)ook 
(Munster,  Coppenrath,  1846)  is  an  imperishable  work  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  practice,  and  could  be  prepared  only  by  an  eminent 
intellect,  and  by  unwearied  theoretical  and  practical  studies. 

But  we  must  reflect  upon  its  contents,  and,  in  want  of  a  teacher, 
must  ourselves  find  by  experiment  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
separate  specialities.  We  must  not  only  comprehend  registraliter^  the 
effects  and  counter-effects  for  the  purpose  of  drug  application;  we 
must  study  not  only  the  movements  and  counter-movements,  whicli 
they  cause  within  the  organism,  but  also  at  the  same  time  the  general 
external  influences  upon  it  prevailing  in  this  process;  for  our  organ- 
ism is  nothing  but  a  system  of  external  effects  and  internal  counter- 
effects. 
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In  order  to  render  Hahnemann's  doctrine  of  concomitant  ctrcoin 
stances  more  readily  comprehensible,  I  proceed  at  once  to  practical 

examples. 

The  ignorant  are  much  amuseil  by  the  fact,  likewise  estab- 
li>!ied  by  the  drug-pro vings  of  Homoeopathy,  that  certain  substances 
possess  a  preponderating  influence  upon  the  right  or  left  side  of  the 
ImxIv.  although  at  the  sick  bed,  any  one  can  see  the  most  manifold 
complaints  eveiy  day,  which  affect  one  side  only;  although,  for 
example,  to  quote  an  authority  (for  those  who  believe  in  authorities), 
even  Schonlein,  amongst  others,  teaches,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is 
remarkable,  how,  even  in  ganglion-intermittents,  the  participation  of 
the  capillary  system  is  sometimes  on  one  side  only,  so  that  one  half  of 
the  bodv  is  in  a  fever  and  the  other  half  not. 

Thus,  if  there  can  be  morbid  matter^  which  produces  diseases  on 
one  side,  whv  should  there  not  be  substances  which  cure  such 
diseases? 

Before  one  judges  of  a  thing  he  should  have  investigated  it,  accord- 
mir  to  the  directions  of  those  familiar  with  the  matter,  and  whoever 
iKiN  himself  proved  Aniica,  Sulphur,  Belladonna,  Plumbum  merely, 
will  acknowled;;e  this  fact  as  incontrovertible. 

But  the-e  experiments  are  presented  in  such  great  number,  and 
have  ahvavs  so  contirmetl  the  same  appearance  of  symptoms,  on  the 
rii^bit  or  left  side,  according:  to  the  renieilv  useil,  that  this  constant 
crjur>c  of  the  same  phenomena,  from  the  same  causes  and  conditions 
i>  elevated  to  a  natural  law.  and.  to-wit.  alwavs  to  one  sinsrle  law  of 
^pccitication  of  a  chanijetl  form  of  the  reciprocal  action,  from  the 
c  iniicction  of  the-^e  sub>.tances  with  the  orcranism.  Moreover,  these 
rc-uit<  were  alwavs  veritieil  at  the  Inxi-^ide  according:  to  the  law 
of  vimilaritv.  so  tiiat  one.  according:  to  tiie  laws  of  nature  and  loinc, 
wuilil  be  ju^titied  in  expecting  that  there  would  be  no  further  room 
f  T  -keptici>m  al>out  tlie  matter. 

Vet  for  tho^e  wlio.  not  versed  in  these  laws,  desire  still  further 
prnif.  for  those.  I  may  state  that,  for  example,  by  Professor  Horn's 
reaction-apparatus,  the  motions  are  exactly  shown  which  course 
thr«>ui^h  the  finirers  of  the  ri^rht  hand  and  the  rigrht  fore-arm,  as 
eiectro-neirative  streams  from  risrht  to  left :  througrh  the  left  fore-arm. 
etc..  as  electrc>-|>:>>iiive  streams  from  left  to  right,  etc. 

It'  we  remcuilxr  now  the  chemical  proi:)erties  which  present  thcm- 
^el'e--  a-i  coiiMiquences  of  the  electric  streams  in  the  Ixxlv,  those 
re-i;lts  of  dnig  provin<^s  tind  new  and   suthcient  confirmation;  but 
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they  offer  us,  just  because  they  were  made  with  such  substances  of  the 
outer  world,  at  the  same  time,  drugs  for  corresponding  Ciises,  and  that, 
indeed,  all  the  more,  as  it  was  established  by  Horn's  multiplicator  that, 
in  diseases^  and,  even  under  depressing  mentil  emotions,  one  finds 
those  relations  of  polarity  and  electricity  moving  just  in  opposite 
directions. 

As  an  example  thereof  the  following  case  may  serve.  One  of  my 
assistants,  a  novice  in  IIomcEopathy,  had  to  visit  a  patient,  33  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  paralyzed  on  the  leffc  side  for  two  weeks,  but 
otherwise  was  well  and  robust.  The  patient  having  to  make  a  jour- 
ney of  six  hours  in  a  pouring  rain,  arriveil  at  his  destination  perfectly 
drenched  and  chilled,  and  on  awaking  next  morning,  after  a  good 
night's  sleep,  and  trying  to  rise,  his  whole  left  side  was  insensible  and 

motionless.     He  was  treated  with  the  induction  cuiTent,  and   everv 
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time  while  in  the  bath,  but  too  energetically;  for  the  excitability  of 

the  paralyzed  side  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  its  musculature  began  to 
grow  less.  The  patient,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  indisposetl  in 
damp,  cold  weather,  more  than  in  dry  and  warm;  he  is  excitable  and 
timid;  has  had  vertigo  since  the  beginning  of  his  sickness;  the  tem- 
perature of  his  body  is  unequal ;  only  the  upper  part  of  his  body  is 
warm,  while  tlie  lower  extremities  are  cold ;  he  suffers  with  obstruc- 
tion, aiul,  at  night,  with  involuntary  discharge  of  urine,  precipitating 
a  red  sediment. 

In  consequence  of  this  I  directed  the  young  gentleman  to  give  him 
Aniica.  However,  still  too  close  an  adherent  to  his  former  teachers, 
he  gave  an  infusion  of  Arnica  of  two  drachms  of  flowers  to  six  ounces 
of  water,  and  ordered  tlie  patient  to  take  a  tablespoonful  every  two 
hours. 

Five  days  later  he  stated  to  me  that  he  thought  he  saw  considerable 
improvement  in  his  patient,  though  he  had  been  tormented,  since  the 
day  before,  with  toothache  and  swelling  of  the  gums  on  the  left  upper 
jaw,  notwithstanding  the  left  half  of  the  face  was  still  paralyzed.  I 
assured  him  that  he  must  have  taken  the  dose  too  low.  As,  however, 
the  patient  passed  a  sleepless  night  on  account  of  the  toothache,  the 
young  man  drew  the  tooth  pointed  out  by  the  patient  as  tlie  one 
aching  most,  although  there  w:is  not  the  least  decayed  spot  in  it.  But 
now  the  pains  increased  in  the  whole  upper  jaw  till  they  got  to  be 
unendurable,  and,  as  my  colleague  gave  me  a  full  statement  of  the 
case,  I  assured  him  that  every  indication  to  draw  the  tooth  had  been 
wanting.  To  convince  him  of  this  I  bade  him  read  tlirough  the 
proving  of  Ainica  in  Jahr's  Sy mptomen-Codex ;  for  the  effect  of  this 
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drug  wiis   text  evident  and  could  Uuvt 
immoderate  dose. 

Upon  reading  that  proving,  his  surprise  was  so  great  that,  from  ihat  1 
hour,  he  has  been  a  true  adherent  of  Homoeopathy,  for  he  foimd,  a 
the  effects  of  Arnica,  among  others;  tearing  and  throbbing  in  the  tel 
upper  molars — just  tlic  literal  statement  of  the  patient — toolhfiche.u 
swelling  ofthecheeks,  paralysis  of  the  left  half  of  the  body,  coldness  a 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  wth  warmth  or  heat  of  the  upper  partj.l 
vertigo  on  getting  up  from  a  seat,  constipation,  involuntary  discharge.l 
of  urine  at  night  while  sleeping,  red  sediment  of  the  urine;  as  proof  f 
of  the  effect  of  Arnica  upon  the  same  parts  of  the  organism  nswcre-l 
liCTE  affected  by  the  morbific  cause,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  similHr.T 
^vay  and  manner,  and  furthermore,  as  proof  that  he  really  had  givea  J 
the  Arnica  in  too  strong  a  dose. 

There  are  many  circumstances  aggravaiing  or  improviag  the  o>i>-  1 
<litinn  of  patients,  which  lead  to  the  essential  indication,  and  tltat,  a 
regards  the  time  of  year,  this  or  that  food,  dry  or  damp  weather,  these.] 
or  those   parts  of  the  body,  for  example,  even  as  regards  tlie  body, 
whether  in  rest  or  motion. 

One  mornmg,  when  two  Allopathic  phj-siciana  were  accidentally 
present,  in  old  womin  came  and  complained  that  her  son,  twen^-two 
yeai's  old  a  robust  dav-laborcr,  whom  I  had  visiteil  the  day  before,  and 
had  found  sulitring  n  itii  articular  rheumatism,  had  not  slept  any  all 
ni<;ht,  on  account  of  pain,  for  he  could  no  longer  endure  it  to  remain  J 
in  heA^  liad  h  kd  to  leave  it  constantly,  and  move  about  as  much  as  be  1 
coul<l,  for  in  this  alone  he  found  the  greatest  relief.     Yet  he  was  sooil  1 
obliged  every  time  to  lie  down  again,  since  prolonged  motion  wearied  ] 
him,  and  fatigued  him  too  much. 

I  stated  to  my  colleagues,  who  were  present,  that  to  tliia  patient,  J 
since  he  felt  worse  when  at  rest.,  and  was  relieved  by  motion,  I  could  I 
prescribe  none  of  the  remedies  which  would  be  otherwise  indicated  I 
in  the  case  but  Rhus  tax;  that  in  a  reversed  case,  Bryonia  would  be  ] 
indicated,  and  invited  them  and  the  v 


They   came,   and    the  old    woman   was  overjoyed  to   be  able  I 
announce  that  her  son,  after  he  had  taken  tliis  remedy  tlirough  the  1 
day,  had  passed  the  entire  night  without  pain,  and  that  she  had  h 
no  more  complaint  frojti  him  befrire  leaving  him.     The  patient  v 
perfectly  cured  in  this  short   time,  and  both  colleagues  begged  me  1 
for  tlomcKopatliic  litcruturc. 
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The  question,  what  is  produced  by  the  remedy,  and  what  is  acci- 
dental, is,  as  yet,  an  open  question  in  the  physiological  school.  It 
does  not  know  the  rules  by  which  the  elimination  of  the  contingent 
from  their  conclusions  could  be  rendered  possible,  and  according  to 
which  the  question  about  the  result  would  depend  upon  determining 
what  kind  of  events  must  emanate  from  the  results  of  indications 
according  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  or  which  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  tlie  results  of  accident,  or  of  palliative  adjuvants.  In  Homoeopathy, 
such  questions  have  become  superfluous,  for  there  one  has  only  to 
direct  himself  according  to  natural  laws,  and  what  speaks  against  the 
constant  course  of  events,  at  the  sick-bed,  upon  the  strength  of  the 
given  elements  of  the  law  of  similarity  and  its  co-indications,  belongs 
to  the  accidental  and  all  its  concomitants. 

There  is,  moreover,  clearly  a  difference  whether  a  thing  is  accidental, 
or  only  appears  to  be.  In  the  first  case  there  is  no  law;  in  the  latter, 
we  do  not  know  whether  there  is  such  a  one,  if  we  are  not  able  induc- 
tively to  find  or  to  abstract  it. 

As  regards  this  point,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  an  example. 

A  young  girl  suffered  for  several  months  with  Chlorosis  in  a  high 
degree,  with  symptoms  for  which  Pulsatilla  was  indicated.  She  took 
this  remedy  according  to  prescription,  and  came  again  after  eight  days 
without  having  observed  any  improvement;  only  she  thought  that  she 
was  less  troubled  with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart.  After  eight 
days  more,  the  menstruation,  which  had  been  absent  for  a  long  time, 
returned,  but  only  fc*ebly,  and  even  then  the  patient,  though  feeling  bet- 
ter, was  yet  not  strong  enough  to  resume  her  work.  She  came  no 
more,  but  I  met  her  about  three  weeks  after;  she  looked  perfectly  well, 
and  carried  a  heavy  water  barrel  upon  her  back.  That  change,  acci- 
dent surely  could  not  have  .iccomplished.  Upon  my  inquiring  about 
her  condition,  she  replied,  in  a  joyful  manner,  that  those  drops  had 
helped  her  so  much  that  she  had  been  quite  well  for  a  long  time.  I 
assured  her  that  she  was  telling  a  story,  and  these  words,  spoken  with 
emphasis,  drew  from  her  the  confession  that  after  her  last  visit  to  me 
she  had  received  some  pills  of  iron  from  a  neighboring  woman, 
and  had  taken  them.  That  I  knew  a  priori^  for  if  one  divides  the 
intensity  of  the  effect  of  Pulsatilla  3rd  by  the  element  of  time  during 
which  Pulsatilla  3rd  can  produce  a  perfect  cure  of  this  kind  of  Chlo- 
rosis, it  requires  a  much  longer  time  than  for  the  effect  of  Iron  in 
Allopathic  doses. 
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Bui,  now  the  p:itLent  coughetl  ajid  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  her  jcT** 
with  ihc  assunincc  of  what  I  knew  to  be  the  necessary  n.-siill  of  the 
imprudent  use  of  Iron,  to  wit:  that  her  lungs  would  become  tlucased, 
or,  that,  in  the  most  favorable  case,  she  iiad  reason  to  expect  a 
relapse. 

AH  physiciaas.  truly  eiiougli,  point  to  "experience;"  but  the  < 
ricnce  of  the  Ilomtcopatb  is  quite  ditTerent  from  that  of  the  Allofndi^ 
or  Hydrupalh,  of  shepherds  or  old  women.     If  by  "  experience  "  one 
would  understand,  not  merely  a  collection  of  facts,  but  the  coanedion 
of  facts  according   to  necessary  laws,  then  he  would  at  once  bs<\-c 
silenced  tlic  clangor  of  empirics  and  old  women  about  their  expericoce.  J 
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Hahnemann,  as  we  have  remarked,  was  Ivd  to  these  ( 
circumstances  by  tile  very  results  of  his  dnig-provings.     Till  his  Iim 
they  had  remained  entirely  neglected  in  making  up  the  diaj 
indication,  anil  still  are  so,  in  the  physiological  school.     But,  from 
what  other  momenta  could  the  speciality  of  an  individual  be  1 
readily  discerned?     Whoever  means  to  individualize  at  the  sick-bed  i 
must  necessarily  also  direct  the  examination  of  the  patient  according'9 
to  these  concomitant  circumstances.    The  individual  always 
certain  conditions  for  becoming  sick;  they  are  contained  in  his  bodily 
constitution,  ^hich  is  rightly  to  be  known  just  by  this  very  individ- 
ualizing;   but   the   bodily  constitution   expresses  the  relation  of  the 
inner  conditions  to  the  external  causes  of  becoming  sick;  hence,  only 
upon  i/ie  sum  of  the  conditions,  external  and  internal,  depends  tkt  | 
total  ejfeft^  lohich  is  designated  as  disease  however,  neither  upon  tki  I 
causes  alone,  nor  upon  the  conditions  alone. 

If  there  is  an  individual,  for  example,  wlio  is  attacked  with  fever  | 
and  ague,  and,  while  sitting  and  in  bed,  has  always  cold  feet  and  s 
that  is  surely  a  peculiarity,  for  many  fever  and  ague  patients  do  not  \ 
complain  of  cold  feet  and  soles.  Hence,  if  on  account  of  the  other- 1 
svmptoms,  the  choice  in  the  indication  were  to  lie  between  Ipecac  and  I 
Arsenic,  every  Homceopath,  on  the  ground  of  that  concomitant  dr*  I 
cumstance.  would  prescribe  Arsenic,  but  not  Ipecac,  because,  in  the  T 
proving  of  Ipecac,  there  is  no  complaint  of  cold  feet  and  soles,  whether  I 
sitting  up  or  in  bed.  This  single  peculiarity,  a  peculiarity  which  C 
only  be  grounded  in  the  bodily  constitution,  thus  directs  the  indication  | 
into  the  proper  channel. 

Hence  it  follows  tliat  such  symptoms  even  as,  according  to  Hahne- 1 
niann,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  concomitant  circumstances,  are  I 
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constitutional  symptoms;  and  not  those  alone  which  spring  from 
aetiological  momentii. 

A  sick  bodily  constitution  is  just  as  inconceivable  an  idea  as  a 
healthy  one,  although  ideas  to  the  contrary  have  often  been  advanced  in 
controversy;  for  the  bodily  constitution  still  belongs  in  the  realm  of 
the  relative  idea  of  health,  as  long  as  it  is  changed,  of  course,  neither 
in  form  nor  in  function.  A  similar  contradictio  in  adjecto  would  be 
the  idea  of  a  pathological  disposition ;  for  before  a  disease  can  develop 
itself,  the  conditions  tliereto  must  previously  be  present. 

It  is  in  the  main  the  characteristic  of  that  Tlierapy  which  must  be 
universally  sought  and  can  be  found  only  in  Homoeopathy,  to  see  the 
general  always  in  the  particular;  for  he  who  sees  only  the  particular 
in  the  particular,  because  it  only  as  such  belongs  to  objective  reality, 
does  not  know  that  the  investigation  of  single  phenomena  cannot 
make  known  the  mutual  relations  of  events. 

The  tendency  towards  the  particular,  by  which  the  physiological 
school  is  distinguished,  makes  it  so  one-sided  tliat  it  sees  in  events  only 
that  which  seems  to  have  happened  with  an  end  in  view;  everything 
else  disappears  for  it  and  that  falsifies  its  perception;  for  it  is  not  the 
objects  alone  which  we  have  to  investigate,  but  their  relations  and 
references  to  all  others. 

Even  the  effect  of  drugs  is  always  a  general  one.  AH  drug  prov- 
ings  have  demonstrated  that  there  are  only  constitutional  drug  effects. 
Once  entered  into  the  organism  they  aftect  it  specifically,  mem- 
ber after  member,  according  to  their  quality  and  their  relation  to  the 
organism. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  truths  although  connected  with 
ortliodox  Homoeopathic  views,  found  its  advocate  in  France,  even 
among  the  AUopathists  as  early  as  1863. 

A  lecture  by  Dr.  Pidoux,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  well  known 
Materia  Medica  of  Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  contains  the  following 
points : 

'*•  Not  the  drug  by  itself,  but  the  organism^  modified  thereby^  pro- 
duces the  cure,  and  it  is  necessary  that,  from  the  views  of  the  laity, 
the  opinion,  and  from  the  views  of  physicians,  the  error  should  finally 
be  eradicated,  which  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  drug  acts  by  itself  and 
directly  upon  the  disease,  and  more  still,  upon  the  diseased  product, 
neutralizing  disease  after  the  manner  of  an  antidote,"  etc. 

"  If  it  is  true  that  remedies  can  act  favorably  only  when  they 
are  assimilated  by  the  organism  and  are  subjected  to  its  own  laws  by 
the  help  of  the  parts  remaining  healthy^  then  this  truth  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  treatment  with  Thermal  Springs,  where 
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the  immediate  eftccts  of  tlie  cure,  often  so  aiino^-ing,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  hopes  of  the  patients  where  the  necessity' of  a 
long  incubation,  where  finally  the  curative  reaction  occurring  late  and 
being  the  reverse  of  the  priniaiy  ctTects,  very  evidently  demonstrate 
that  the  drug  docs  not  work  therapeutically  by  its  chcniicat  properties, 
but  tlittt,  by  means  of  the  special  forces  of  the  organism,  it  developcs, 
in  a  living  manner,  vital  efl'ects  in  the  very  sense  of  the  word." 

If  vital  is  sometliing  else  than  constitutional,  and  if  the  orgianism 
in  general  consists  of  processes  of  oxidation  and  reduction,  are  these 
not  chemical } 

Thus,  indeed,  the  quid  pro  quo  is  ready,  that  the  German  professors 
must  receive  fh>m  their  French  colleagues  confinnadon  of  that  Ger- 
man discovery  of  Hahnemann  which  they  so  blindly  reject. 


Yet  it  seems  that  misunderstanding  may  arise  for  beginners,  even 
upon  these  subjects.  If  we  take,  for  example,  some  remedies  which 
restrain  tlie  entrance  of  Hydrogen  into  our  sv-stems  in  pjiy  way.  as 
China,  Nux  vomica,  Arnica,  Thuja,  Natr.  sulph,  etc,  no  one  couUt, 
ne%'ertheless,  from  the  symptoms  which  tlicy  produce,  antstrtiri  the 
concrete  picture  of  a  single  bodily  constitution,  since  the  indication 
for  Nux  vomica  must  be  of  quite  another  kind  from  that  of  Thnja. 
etc  Hence,  with  e^-e^y  special  conslrudion  only  a  fictitious  order 
vfould  arise;  for  the  deficiencies  which  would  meet  us  in  so  dojng  we 
should  have  to  supply,  by  our  imagination.  Thus,  all  coDstructions, 
whether  tber  are  directed  to  images  of  disease  or  of  a  bodily  oonstitu- 
tion,  from  a  given  series  of  symptoms,  must  remain  faulty,  and  hcnCe, 
for  the  most  part,  turn  out  to  be  false. 

Hence,  in  disease  we  can  take  bold  only  of  that  which  ovr  senses 
can  comprehend,  and  we  ha\-e  then  to  atstract  frwm  Ikis,  as  already 
shown,  d)c  general,  the  bodily  constitution  presenting  itselC  fmm 
which  emanates,  tor  each  indiTidual.  a  difTcienl  combination,  i,  t^ 
censtititiom.  It  is,  hence,  thb  gemfral  upon  which  the  ^ndaottioa 
must  be  based,  because  it  precedes  the  partiatlars,  and  this  geneial 
is,  as  has  been  saud,  most  deariy  to  be  recogniMtl  in  the  awditiaas 
•coonipanying  each  form  of  disease  by  whkh  the  qoaEtf  of  the 
^rtiabgitvi  amJ  amstiim/Mmai  conditions  together  become  dear  to  as. 

Hence,  to  the  ph^^-sicians  of  the  physiological  school   who,  fnm 
lack  of  knowledge,  have  doubts  upcnt  this  point,  the  Hi 
drug  prorings  are  mcieiv  a  frante  wofk  of  regislrv  in   the   ■ 
intricacies  of  which  their  minds  cannot  find  tbcir  w~ay.    Hcnoe  w 
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give  yet  another  little  example  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  con- 
comitant circumstances. 

In  Dr.  V.  Bonninghausen's  Therapeutic  Pocket-Book,  esf>ccially 
prepared  for  the  study  of  the  concomitant  circumstances,  we  find,  on 
page  353,  under  the  rubric  "Aggravation "  in  dry  weather,  among 
otlier  remedies,  Nux  vomica  also,  and  printed  too  in  spaced  italics  to 
show  its  supreme  rank  as  regards  its  efficiency  in  damp  weather. 
Nux  vomica  again,  with  close  Roman  type,  to  indicate  that  this  still 
needs  further  confirmation. 

Now  the  question  is,  what  do  we  learn  from  these  statements  ? 

If  I  should  assume  tlie  position  of  a  skeptic,  I  should  answer, 
nothing!  For  those  are  indeed  mere  subjective  symptoms.  Hence, 
we  can  only  recognize  such  substances  as  drugs,  of  which  it  is  objec- 
tively demonstrated  that  they  operate  under  all  conditions  and  how ; 
ergo,  that  they  operate  specifically  upon  determinate  parts  of  the 
organism. 

Yet  the  proof  is  at  hand,  that  the  skeptic,  with  his  observation 
directed  merely  to  objectively  perceptible  symptoms,  loses  himself  in 
the  same  labyrinth  in  which  Allopathy,  and,  hence,  in  fact,  every 
opponent  of  Homoeopathy  has  heretofore  wandered  about  in  distress 
from  which  no  Ariadne  can  deliver  them,  because  they  forget  to  take 
with  them  tlie  clue,  and,  indeed,  can  not  even  see  the  necessity 
thereof. 

Since,  moreover,  Nux  vomica  with  certainty  produces  aggravation  in 
dry  weather,  it  must  certainly  produce  an  improvement  in  damp 
weather,  hence  be  indicated  in  diseases  which  could  develop  them- 
selves in  a  bodily  constitution  which  feels  disturbed  by  damp  weather, 
and  this  daily  experience  teaches. 

This  aggravation  occurs  not  only  in  separate  organs  and  tissues,  but 
also  in  general. 

Yet  surely  the  skeptic  would  not  fail  to  reply,  "  were  that  true,  then 
Nux  vomica  could  not,  even  in  damp  weather,  produce  an  aggravation, 
though  to  a  less  degree ;  hence,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
assertions,  about  the  two-fold  effect  of  Nux  vomica,  can  have  any 
objective  value." 

Whoever  has  read  the  foregoing  will  know  that  this  skeptic,  even 
with  this  objection,  has  presented  no  counter-proof,  since  he  does  not 
know  the  grounds  of  classification  in  the  sphere  of  aggravations;  for, 
in  a  bodily  constitution,  in  which  dry  weather  produces  more  ailments, 
the  conditions  are  not  given  under  which  Nux  vomica  could  prevent  an 
immoderate  introduction  of  Hydrogen  into  the  system,  because,  as 
regards  this  constitution,  this  task  is  performed  already  by  the  self- 
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sm,  which  thus,  in  tkif  rrsficcf.  u  ^ 
i.  e.,  mast  be  free  from  all  ilisposidons  in  Ikh  direclian. 

On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  rerncilics  in  tlte  higher  lUtcnn- 
stions  arc  teaiit  capuhic  of  cxerastng  an  influence  upon  the  ports  of 
the  orjranisin  remitining  healthy.  However,  in  these  imlivkioalitics, 
«lill  (juite  other  clTccts  appear  under  the  proving  of  Nux  vom.  with 
the  lower  attcnuntions,  such,  fur  instance,  as  are  Uu  gtn^rai,  hut  more 
confined  to  single  parts  of  the  oiganism,  for  example,  aflcctions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  aflfections  of  the  liver,  uterine  complaints,  pollu- 
tions, etc.  Here  it  may,  indeed,  happen  that,  in  similar  spontaneous 
(liiica^es,  Nux  vom.  b^ets  a^ravation  in  damp  weather  also,  hot 
from  quite  diiTcrent  divisive  reasons,  because,  it  docs  so  on  account 
o(  quite  different  causes,  to  wit,  if,  for  example,  Nux  vom.  is  takra 
ill  too  stro»g  a  dosf,  or  for  too  loiig  a  time,  or  too  enrlv  ill  the  mcoTi' 
ing.  or  too  Ule  in  tlie  evening,  or  especially  if  it  were  not  indicated. 

One  may  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  skqitic  does  not  lean  at  all 
upon  essential  reasons,  but  always  only  upon  hi*  own  peculia 
dental^  perceptive  reasons,  {rationes  oogHoseeitdi.) 
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c  of  the  coiiCDinitnnt  circumstances  still  ueeds  ampli* 


Bui  the  d( 
fication. 

We  have  occupied  ourselves,  thus  far,  only  with  relations  of  space, 
with  tlie  disease-forms  and  the  momenta  inducing  and  occasjoning 
tlicm,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  organism  and  its  surrounding.  /.  e.,  as 
regards  their  relations  towards  each  other,  and  liy  the  side  of  each  alier, 
in  a  certain  space. 

But  everything  which  happens,  takes  place  mthout  us,  as  well  as 
within  us,  according  to  time.  With  time  we  see  a  number  of  condi- 
tions within  and  witliout  us,  subject  to  a  constant  change.  To  perceive 
tile  legitimate  form  of  connection  of  this  change  within  time,  Is 
hence  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  brings  to  light  a  number  of 
momenta  constituting  a  disease-form,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made  in  g.  zoo. 

Regartling  this  point,  I  need  but  refer  to  the  observations  of  every 
physician  of  extensive  practice,  that  all  forms  of  disease  come  and  go 
in  groups,  and  appear  periodicaily.  This  pcriodic:U  chiinge  cannot  \>t 
founded  in  our  organism,  but  in  the  change  of  the  qualities  causing 
1,  lying  outside  of  us:  oq  the  otiier  hand,  quite  naturally,  cor^ 
vith  this  change,  now  one,  now  the  other,  of  the  bodily  con- 
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stitutions  will  be  thereby  affected,  and  one  or  the  other  must  remain 
intact 

For  example,  apoplexies  appear  unexpectedly,  and  successively,  for 
a  long  time,  then  disappear  again  for  a  longer  time  from  tlie  stage. 
Thus  it  happens  with  inflammations,  small-pox,  measles,  etc.  But 
while  they  never  make  up  the  only  forms  of  disease,  which  ai*e  wont 
to  appear  at  the  same  time,  but  only  the  most  frequent,  they  all  mani- 
festly arise  together,  now  from  the  same  external  causes,  now  affecting 
only  such  individualities  as,  by  virtue  of  the  quality  of  their  bodily 
constitution^  are  similar  to  each  otlier,  if  they  be  not  entirely  tlie 
same. 

That  this  relation  of  coincidence  between  the  qualities  of  the  differ- 
ent states  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  bodily  constitutions,  in  the  Hom- 
oeopathic drug  provings,  could  not  be  made  prominent  enough,  has, 
for  those  who  could  not  make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  mutual 
relations,  protluced  a  great  misunderstanding  in  their  judgments  of 
these  drug  provings;  for  they  naturally  contain,  by  virtue  of  these 
relations  so-called  contradictory  symptoms,  very  often  from  the  same 
substances,  and  again  the  same  symptoms  from  different  substances. 
(Vide  modes  of  action  of  remedies.     Part  I.,  p.  i8i.) 

But  to  him  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  bodily 
constitutions^  these  apparent  contradictions  are  converted  into  the  most 
precious  indications. 

Thus,  there  is  an  infantile  croup,  for  instance,  with  which,  at  the 
same  time,  aside  from  other  affections  of  the  larynx  and  the  air  pass- 
ages, appear  also  in  other  persons;  various  spasmodic  disease-forms, 
spasmodic  asthma,  hooping  cough,  even  chorea,  cholerine,  etc. ;  there 
is  also  a  croup,  under  the  prevalence  of  which  other  persons  suffer 
with  fever  and  ague,  especially  the  so-called  dumb-ague,  with  periodic 
facial  neuralgia,  and  other  neuralgiie ;  an  infantile  croup  witli  which, 
at  the  same  time,  felons  make  their  appearance,  anginae,  urticaria,  and 
erysipelas. 

On  the  groand  of  practical  observations  at  the  bed-side^  I  place  this 
periodical  occurrence  of  various  disease-forms  amongst  t/ie  concomitant 
conditions  of  Hahnemann;  they  also  refer  us  to  the  drug-provings, 
and  we  shall,  in  fact,  always  find  that  these  aetiological  so-called  epi- 
demic conditions  accompanying  the  croup  of  children,  for  example,  in 
the  first  case,  give  an  indication  for  Copper;  in  the  second,  for  Ipeaic 
with  Iodine  or  Bromine;  in  the  third,  of  Hepar  Sulph.  Or,  to  give 
another  example,  in  one  year  I  cured  hooping  cough  in  a  short  time  — 
fourteen  days  at  the  longest — with  Drosera;  but  the  next  year  this 
remedy  accomplished  actually  nothing,  since,  according  to  other  accom- 
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panylng  jetiological  circumstances,  Cliinii  or  Arsenic  w 

and  tiien  tiie  same  prompt  result  was  obtained  us  previouslj  with  A 

Droscra. 

Croup,  so  fata!  a  disease  with  cliiidrcn  when  it  is  improperly 
treated  according  to  the  doctrines  of  tiie  physiological  school,  oAen 
runs  its  course,  as  does  hooping  cough,  with  very  few  accompanying 
symptoms  which  can  be  recognized  in  children,  and  whieh  could  (cod  to 
the  right  indication,  and  these  two  forms  of  disease,  hence,  very  often 
present  no  other  symptoms  than  those  of  their  special  form,  and  thos 
the  directions  just  given  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  as  regards  gen- 
eral and  farther  reaching  points  of  support. 

Hence,  according  to  these  alone,  one  cannot  accomplish  cures  acconl- 
ing  to  names  or  forms  of  disease,  as  is  attempted  in  the  physiological 
or  Allopathic  school. 

The  physician  of  this  school  gives,  for  example,  in  Chlorosis,  his 
Iron  without  further  examination  of  tiie  patient;  in  Craup,  to  be  biiie, 
he  is  more  in  doubt  and  is  driven  into  close  quarters,  but  he  always 
gives  emetics,  or,  empiriciilly.  Copper,  because  he  knows,  from  hear- 
say, that  cures  are  sometimes  effected  therewith,  but  without  knowing 
the  scientific  grounds  therefor;  as  regards  Cholera,  he  cannot  arrive  at 
any  conclusion.  If  such  a  physician  really  has  accidentally  succeeded 
in  curing  a  case  of  Chlorosis  or  some  other  disease,  he  thinks  that, 
with  the  disappearance  of  such  diseased  forms,  the  patients  are  cured 
at  the  same  time. 

That  is  radically  false!  for  we  have  to  remove  not  only  the  specinl 
forms  of  disease,  but,  above  all,  the  general  coaditioHS  of  diseases, 
thus  also  tlie  disposition  to  sickness,  and,  only  when  this  is  done,  is  the 
patient  cured,     g.  57. 

Chlorotic  patients,  those  for  example,  for  whom,  according  to 
HomiEopathic  d rug-pro virgs.  Iron  is  indicated,  are  very  often  «fis- 
posed,  Jasi  from  this  very  reason  to  Phthids  pulinonum,  to  haemop- 
tysis, uterine  haemorrhages,  to  so-called  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  diarrhtea,  ascarides,  etc.;  Chlorodcs,  for  whom  Copper  is  indi- 
cated, are  likewise  not  seldom  inclined,  on  this  very  account,  to  aflec- 
tions  of  tlie  larynx,  tlie  bronchi  and  their  branches,  to  cholerine,  sweat 
of  the  feet,  etc;  Chlorotics,  finally,  for  whom,  according  to  the  drug- 
pmvlngs,  of  course  always  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  similari^, 
Pulutilla  is  indicated,  are  inclined,  on  this  aceount,  to  intermittents, 
IDcUnchuly,  hysteria,  diseases  of  the  hcirt  and  kidneys,  discharges 
n  the  care,  etc.,  (or  if  Iron,  Copper  and  Pulsatilla  are  ever  indicated) 
k  am  only  be  in  those  forms  of  disease  which  are  perfectly  similar  W 
riMM  wliich  they  themselves  produce. 
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These  experiences  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  for  the 
prognosis  of  the  family  physician,  regarding  the  constitutional  condi- 
tion of  those  entrusted  to  his  care;  for  he  is  fully  justified,  according 
to  tlie  law  of  similarity,  from  the  indication  of  a  remedy  become 
necessary  from  constitutional  symptoms,  to  question  his  patients 
at  once,  and  most  minutely  to  examine  them  objectively  [by  all 
the  physical  aids  of  diagnosis],  according  to  the  whole  sphere  of 
the  effect  of  this  drug.  He  will,  then,  in  many  cases,  forthwith  dis- 
cover the  germs  of  such  diseases  in  a  manner  he  would  never  have 
thought  of,  had  not  the  entire  sphere  of  effect  of  this  remedy,  led 
him  upon  their  track.  But  thereby  he  is  also  enabled  to  order  prophy- 
lactic measures,  which  will  be  attended  with  a  success  often  not  to  be 
attained  at  a  later  date. 


§•  289. 

Even  Wunderlich  appeals  to  a  constitutional  Therapeutics.  In  his 
"  Archiv  fiir  Heilkunde,"  of  the  year  i860.  Heft  2,  there  is  an  article 
in  which  he  says,  among  other  things,  "  the  objective  points  of  Ther- 
apeutics, causal  and  urgent  symptomatic  indications  excepted,  are  not 
the  local  disturbances  which  have  given  the  name  to  the  disease,  but 
it  is  the  entire  organism  to  which  the  effect  must  be  directed." 

This  assertion  sounds  as  if  it  had  been  taken  literally  from  Homoeo- 
pathy, but  how  does  he  seek  to  sustain  it? 

He  thinks  "  the  degree  of  prostration,  of  nervous  excitement,  the 
conditions  of  the  circulation,  the  fever,  the  collapse,  the  composition 
of  the  blood,  the  products  of  exchanges,  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  bodily  weight,  are  the  points  upon  which  our  prognosis  of  diseases 
mainly  rests;  to  these  the  chief  ends  of  Therapeutics  have  to  accom- 
modate themselves." 

But  these  again,  however,  are  mere  products  of  disease,  hence  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  lead  to  a  constitutional  Therapy,  and  he  seems 
himself  to  feel  the  unfruitfulness  of  his  train  of  thought;  for  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Here  is  the  wide,  and  as  yet  almost  entirely  neglected  field 
for  practical  observation,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy rules,  and  thus  analysis  and  measurement  have  also  to  consider 
the  relations  of  the  constitution." 

To  seek  to  estiiblish  the  condition  of  the  bodily  constitution  from  the 
products  of  disease,  instead  of  from  the  conditions  of  the  disease,  is 
clearly  a  preposterous,  and  hence  senseless  undertaking. 

Moreover,  with  his  declarations,  Wunderlich  has  at  all  events 
upset  his  previous  programme.    Although  it  is  always  praiseworthy  to 


coufcss  previous  errors,  yi-t  he    has  rc(Tiaintii  always  upon  the  olil 
stand-point,  the  very  one  which  he  seeks  to  avoid;  for  the  method  J 
proposed  by  him  must,  in   Hkc  manner,  leail  to  errors,  as  does  the  1 
local  pathologj-,  because  therein  only  the  construtrtittit  of  lignnitii-e   | 
representations  is  kept  in  view.     Truly  it  sounds  very  finely,  but  does 
not  at  all  further  bis  ends,  merely  to  sav,  ''  a  Patliologr,  which  is  at 
war  with  the  most  necessary  recjuiMtions  of  a  sound  logic,  which  con 
only  give  distorted  views  for  the  judgment  of  separate  cases;  a  citsui&- 
try,  in  which  frequently  just  the  most  important  questions  and   rela- 
tions are  overlooked,  can  awaken  no  confidence  in  the  remedtea  reconv- 
mended,"  for  this  sound  logic  and  this  confidence-begetting  cnsuistiy 
is  not,  in  fact,  rcalii^ed  in  his  text-books,  but  only  in  Homieopathy. 

Ground,  cause^  and  conditions  must  be  perceived  according  to  die 
definitions  of  mathematical  speculative  philosophy,  if  one  would 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon  such  subjects;  to  measure,  to  count,  to 
sound,  to  listen,  to  taste  alone,  come  £ir  short  of  attaining  the  end. 

The  bodily  constitution  contains  only  the  disposition,  only  the  ow- 
ditions,  only  a  relation  to  the  external  camses  of  a  sickness,  and  die 
grounds  of  the  sickness  and  cure  lie  only  in  the  laws  of  iiatuie,  henoe 
they  can  be  rightly  known  only  by  acquaintance  with  these  rvlalions 
and  dependences. 

That  is  the  logic  of  it;  a  further  casuistry  is  superfiuous,  indeed 
evil  even,  for  it  would  only  again  and  again  beget  skepticism  and 
dogmatism. 

Thus,  if  Wunderlich  would  accomplish  anything  in  tl»e  domain  of 
Therapcia,  he  must,  nolens  veJens^  become  a  HomiEopath. 

The  whole  bearing  of  Homoeopath v  ever  shows,  as  I  have  fiitly 
demonstrated,  that  it  alone  knows  the  law  of  the  co-ordination  of  the 
constitutional  and  etiological  fundamental  quality.  The  separation  of 
these  qualities,  carried  out  to  die  degree  of  founding  thcrcuptm  various 
curative  methods,  must  hence,  according  to  nature's  laws,  be  deprived 
of  any  sure  result.  For  this  re;ison,  the  doctrines  of  ILihnemanii  form 
complements  with  those  of  Rademachcr  in  many  directions. 


g.   290. 

THE  VARIOUS  BODILY  COXSTITUTIOXS. 

"I{  biology  were  complete."  exclaims  Virchow,  the  mostcele 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  physiological  school  of  the  present  day,  "  if  we 
but  knew  the  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  their  manifestations 
exactly,  if  we  knew  exactly  the  consequences  of  every  dwnge  of  these 
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conditions,  then  we  should  have  a  rational  Therapy,  and  the  unity  of 
medical  science  would  be  established !" 

Strange  that  one  wishes  to  know  the  laws  of  life,  but  does  not 
even  seek  a  guiding  principle  according  to  natural  laws,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  learn  them !  On  the  contrary,  he  starts  from  the  mistaken 
h^'pothesis  that  all  laws  of  life  are  to  be  explained  from  the  idea  of 
healthy  hence  from  an  oscillating  condition,  ever  changing  in  course 
of  time,  hence  from  a  negative  state,  and,  although  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  it,  he  yet  can  attain  only  negative  results  always,  let  the 
experiments  be  ever  so  extended  and  continue  for  centuries. 

As  an  example  hereof,  I  adduce  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Bischoff  and 
Dr.  Voit.  on  "  The  Laws  of  the  Nutrition  of  Carnivora,"  [Die  Gesetze 
der  Emahrung  der  Fleischfresser]  which  appeared  under  this  title 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  my  "Fundamental  Laws,"  etc., 
[Gnmdgesctze,  etc.,]  and  contains  the  confession  that  the  previous 
exf)eriments  were  undertaken  under  the  supposition,  borrowed  from 
chemistry,  that  the  weight  could  give  some  indication  to  the  inner 
processes  of  nutrition.  Not  till  they  had  made  a  long  scries  of  experi- 
ments, which  proved  the  contrary^  did  they  hit  upon  the  idea  that 
water  and  fat  as  compensating  means,  might  have  occasioned  the 
unexpected  sources  of  mistake,  an  observation,  as  is  shown  in  §.  44 
of  this  very  work,  which  I  long  ago  deduced  from  my  observations 
at  the  bed-side. 

According  to  the  law  of  proportional  oscillation,  disease  is  a 
positive  addition  to  life.  Hence,  biological  laws  can  not  be  drawn 
from  the  ideal  of  health,  but  from  the  law  of  specification  of  propor- 
tional oscillation  and  of  their  change  through  permanent  causes.  But, 
since,  according  to  the  law  of  equality  of  action  and  counter-action  in 
the  organism,  cause  and  effect  are  correlative,  and  we  are  able  to  learn 
a  diflfcrence  between  pliysiological  and  pathological  life  only  from  the 
laws  of  reciproail  action  with  the  outer  world,  so  there  is  given  us, 
in  the  experiences  of  Rademacher*s  school,  in  its  cetiologtcal  laws,  a 
clue  to  the  so  called  biological  laws.  Even  Virchow  expresses  this  very 
conviction.  ''If  we  wish  pathological  systems,  we  must,  as  is  readily 
comprehended,  construct  not  nosological  but  cetiological  systems." 
But  to  ajtiolof^y  and  biology  belong  not  merely  the  atmospheric  and 
telluric  influences,  but  also  those  inherited  from  parents  and  grand- 
parents, the  individual  permanent  qualities.  However,  the  studies  of 
the  physiological  school  upon  inherited  diseases  have  ignored  the 
history  of  medicine  as  it,  upon  the  whole,  confines  itself,  with  its 
knowledge,  merely  to  the  meagre  present.  For  this  school,  the  whole 
history  of  medicine,  so  rich  in  instruction,  has  become  a  lumber-room 
PART  II.  15 
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(if  oatedilnnan  stanii-point^  A  hcreiliUry  I 
m  (iseasc  !s  knowa  lo  it  only  as  regards  separate  forms  of  cKana 
!ta  untological  sense,  e.  g..  fur  gout,  hsmofrfaoids,  tabcrcnJosU,  s 
pi>'il<»is.  in  short,  !n  9cpur.iU:  chronic  diseases  of  paimts,  al  &rthm 
of  ^Tand-parcots;  beytnul  this  its  unskillol  erse  does  not  reach  back. 
The  same  holds  good  Hoarding  RAdenuchef's  schooL 

The  practiced  art  of  obsen'ation  in  the  HonHEOpatfay  of  the  present 
day  niches  farther  hack,  e\-cn  though  it  is  dad  in  ideas  n-hich  permit 
only  otit-ialf(i{  the  exisbog  to  he  known;  yet  here,  not  only  a.  ooo- 
icdowsDess  of  such  occunences  exists,  but  also  a  Therapcit  corrcspood- 
ing  thereto,  and  to  this  ^ain  the  famous  priociple  of  ^milahty  has 
led. 

To  understand  a  disease,  or  a  cure,  is  utterly  tmpossiUe^  if  one  dne$ 
not  know  the  history  of  its  development.     But  where  is  the  ktstoric 
knowledge  with  regard  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  which  po*- 
sesses  the  key  to  these  histories  of  devclopmenl?      No  Clinic  speaks 
ihereoC  the  lectures  of  the   professors  arc  sUcnl   upon  thb  tbcme, 
because  no  one  would  know  what  benefit  it  would  bring  to  cnrrcai 
practice ;  the  text-books  on  special  Pathology  and  Tberapcutic&  fear  to 
•xiA  themseh-es  with  such  antiquated  stu£     Heid  dimii*  hy  the  tw<h 
luadai  fanciful  image  of  the  contradictio  in  adjocto  of  a  p&rsinlegicat 
pathology  or  a  paihologicat  physiology  ■soUkimt  tktraftutics,  this 
Khool  fritters  away  its  time  with  experiments,  undertaken  from  c 
osity.  on  all  sorts  of  creatures  and  dead  bodies,  and  with  the  eosr 
brooding  over  them  for  the  sake  of  picking  up  some  contif^cnt  gnio, 
tn  the  hope  that  thus,  at  some  future  time,  some  new  di-covciy  may 
be  promulgated.     There  exist  no  inventive  maxims  lor  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  a  tlierapeutic  science  ^"gagimg  ilitJf  in  Ike  everlasting  fhv 
of  progress,  because  e%'en  the  qualities  of  the  outer  world  an;  not 
btablc.     g.  200.     It  suffices  not   to  say,  took  here:     llus  is  a  catxer 
cell,  this  ail  acarus  itch,  that  a  sj-philidc:  no,  it  must  be  explained  how 
all  this  was  formerly,  and  how  and  why  it  became  so:  to-daj-  is  »,   i 
to-morrow  dideicnt,  and  afterwards  may  be  so  and  so;  what  n 
of  cure  were  formerly  used,  what  are  now  and  what  will  be  t 
to-nion>w, — then,  moreo^-er,  we  have,  aside  from  the  setiotngical,  titt  I 
^h£r  half  of  biology,  and,  as  will  appear  anon,  a  Therapcla  also,.! 
resting  thereupon.     Although  the  thought  of  the  possibilitv  of  s 
acauifitions   for   the  school  of    Broussais   made    their  heads  crack,  1 
inste.id  of  enabling  tirem  to  comprehend  it,  yet  I  sliall.  nex-erlbcteM,   1 
proceed  to  sIiom-  that,  in  Homawpathy,  there  exists  not  only  a  culti-  ] 
\'atw)  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  reganJing  these  subjects,  but  j 
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that  the  means  are  also  mentioned  by  which  this  knowledge  may  be 
enlarged. 

§.  291. 

It  is  against  the  law  of  an  essay  to  advance  the  assertion  previous 
to  tlie  proof,  and  this  I  have  heretofore  avoided.  But  now  the  interest 
in  the  most  important  subjects  ti'eated  of  in  this  work,  tempts  me  to 
say  that  I  will  prove  that  acute  diseases  run  their  course^  so  to  say^  in 
t/ie  track  marked  out  by  the  bodily  cofistitutions. 

It  is  generally  and  confidently  thought  that  the  causes  of  acute  dis- 
eases can  be  discovered  with  far  greater  certainty  than  those  of  chronic. 
That,  however,  is  a  fallacy  from  the  non-observation  of  circutnstanccs^ 
i.  ^.,  one  can  discover  occasional  causes,  hence  one  side  of  the  condi- 
tions to  a  disease,  the  external;  but  the  ifiternal^  the  biological  or 
consdtutional  condition,  or  several  of  them,  where  are  tliey  to  be 
found  ?  But  tiiey  must  be  found  for  a  Theraj^eia  based  upon  natural 
laws,  because,  according  to  these  laws,  every  disease  pre-suppi).>es 
internal  conditions,  a  disposition  to,  or  possibility  of,  its  development 
in  the  organism,  and  an  outer  occasional  Ciiuse,  at  the  same  time,  as  an 
exciting  cause. 

Here  Homoeopathy,  according  to  Hahnemann,  distinguishes  three 
biological  forms  under  the  designations,  rather  indefinite  it  is  true,  of 
Psora,  Sycosis,  and  S}philis.  But  that  a  biological  reidity  must  be 
concealed  behind  these  superficial  representations,  this  is  clear  ixo\\\ 
the  doctrines  of  the  aitiological  school  (Rademacher's),  with  its  spe- 
cific states — three  in  number  likewise — from  outer  causes  and  the 
remarkable  coincidence  of  its  Therapy,  in  this  regard,  with  the  1  lo- 
moDopathic. 

Why  then  from  two  different  maxims  should  the  same  number  of 
general  forms  arise,  and  moreover,  in  one  case,  three  such  forms  accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  nature  as  yet  unknown  to  it,  which  must  clearly  lie  in 
the  outer  world;  and  from  the  other  maxim  again  three  specific  forms 
according  to  historic  facts?  Are  not  these  decided  complements  to 
lead  the  requirements  to  be  made  upon  a  rational  Therapeia,  set  fordi 
in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  paragraph,  into  new  channels.^ 

Who  could  mistake  here  the  importance  and  the  interest  of  thor- 
ough investigations;  and  nnist  not  ever)--  attempt  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Therapeia  for  actde  diseases  utterly  fail  without  an  undersiajid- 
ing  of  those  laws^  which,  besides  controlling  in  a  striking  manner  tr/Zo- 
logical  facts,  harmonizing  and  completing  each  other  as  Uiey  do,  govern 
biological  facts  also,  as  will  be  shown. 
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Howe»"cr,  the  firet  requisition  to  enable  one  to  proceed  witfiT 
inijuiries,  lies  in  the  abandonment — a  preliminarv  one,  ai  least — of  all 
ihc  convictions  learned  in  the  school,  or  giiined  for  one's  self,  whether 
uf  a  skeptical  or  a  dt^maticil  nature:  hei'e  nothing  but  a  critique 
based  on  natuml  laws,  helps  one  out  of  the  dilcnuna. 


§■  393- 

Since  we  hai'e  hennl  the  wa)'s  unii  means  of  Rsulcmacber's  school, 
wHth  its  ipsissimis  verbis,  the  Hoiiia»pathic  also  should.  abo\-e  all 
others,  be  heard  on  tlie  question  before  us.  tlien  history,  and  finally  llic 
critique  and  practice  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  . 

Hahnemann,  and  no  one  Iwsides  him,  presented  a  group  of  those 
phenomena  which  arc  said  to  indicate  the  prc*enoe  of  the  Acams  poi- 
son wiHiin  the  system.  Since  his  time,  none  of  his  followers  have 
thought  upon  the  subject  any  further;  they  considered  the  matter  as 
•elf-«vidcnt  and  established,  or  denied  it  alingcthcr.  Onlv  Dr.  Reutcr, 
Sr..  in  Nuremberg,  declares  he  has  observed,  in  his  practice  of  tnaiiy 
years,  stages,  sn  to  speak,  like  those  which  mark  acute  diseases,  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  this  poison  with  the  organism, 
and  he  gave  mc  once  the  following  characteristics,  as  rc^rds  the  sue- 
cession  of  stages  in  diseases  arising  therefrom,  provided  that  up  to  the 
l:ist  stage  no  medical  aid  had  been  sought:  i,  Gastroses;  2.  Catarrhs: 
3,  Hemorrhoids;  4.  Sweat  of  the  feet;  5,  Hoarseness;  6,  Hcidache 
and  tootb-ache;  7.  Diseases  of  the  eyes;  S,  Diseases  of  the  ears;  9. 
Prurigo  of  the  trunk,  Funinculnsis;  10,  Swelling  of  the  cervical 
glands;  11,  Rheumatisms;  12.  Swelling  of  the  axillary  glands.  His 
expciiciice  inilicates  lo  him  an  aggravation  of  the  general  cottstitit- 
tionai  status,  if.  after  a  disease  from  among  those  named  under  tht:se 
numbers  had  passed  by,  anotlwr  of  a  higher  number  makes  its 
appearance.  The  whole  series,  of  course,  for  tlie  most  part,  refers  [o 
adult  age,  and  if.  for  example,  one  suffered  fnim  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  he  further  concludes  that  it  w.is  highly  probable  that  the 
clironic  ailments  from  i  to  7  had  been  present  in  previous  years.  He 
accordingly  shapes  his  Therapeutics  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  undertake 
nothing  which  could  disturb  the  re-appearance  of  the  previous  num- 
bers. In  like  manner  he  takes  it  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Acanis 
disease,  if,  after  that  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  even  though  it  had  been 
curwl,  there  should  subsequently  appear  diseases  of  the  ears.  Prurigo, 
Rheiimatisin,  or  swellings  of  tlie  cervical  or  axillary  glands. 

A  physician  of  extensive  practice,  even  though  his  practice  had 
lasteil  but  for  ten  yenrs,  will  recall  some  cases  in  many  families,  which 
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would  not  permit  him  to  reject,  without  ceremony,  these  observations, 
however  strange  they  may  seem  to  the  adherents  of  Rademacher  or 
of  the  physiological  school,  at  first  view. 

The  gentlemen  of  these  schools  know  nothing  more  of  the  itch 
than  that  a  mite,  the  acarus  scabiei,  produces  it.  But,  had  they  only 
been  practicing  physicians  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  which  time  cases 
of  itch  were  to  be  seen  of  the  severest  and  most  extensive  kind,  then 
they  would  have  found  that  many  of  these  patients  not  only  had  tliose 
eruptions,  but  were  frequently  attacked  at  the  same  time  witli  violent 
fever  of  acute  forms,  inflammations  of  all  kinds,  etc.;  tiiat,  after  the 
desti*uction  of  all  the  mites,  and  the  removing  by  inunction  of  the 
copiously  discharging  eruptions,  such  diseases  rapidly  ran  a  fatal 
course,  or  left  behind  them  chronic  diseases;  that,  hence,  these  vio- 
lent phenomena,  constantly  following  the  itch,  could  not  be  dependent 
merely  upon  die  presence  of  tlie  mites,  but  upon  their  specific  excre- 
tion or  excrements  taken  up  by  the  blood,  if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be 
assumed,  from  historic  facts,  that  the  acarus  itself  is  not  always  the 
cause,  but  rather  the  result,  the  final  product.  But  since,  for  many 
years  past,  on  account  of  police  regulations,  the  itch-mite  is  not  only 
much  less  often  found,  but  is  at  once  destroyed  when  its  first  appear- 
ance is  observed,  and  its  further  reproduction  is  rendered  impossible; 
since  the  disease  has  become  harmless  on  account  of  the  infinitelv 
small  number  of  mites  when  compared  with  the  billions  which  for- 
merly used  to  abide  in  one  human  skin ;  since,  moreover,  the  Physiol- 
ogy, Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  tlie  present  day  have  become  a 
feeble  product  of  modern  thncs^  and  for  them  the  whole  history  <jf 
medicine  is  written  in  vain;  therefore  physicians,  in  their  indescribable 
short-sightedness,  allow  themselves  to  make  the  most  fabulous  com- 
ments upon  the  experiences  of  an  Autenrieth,  a  Hahnemann,  etc. 

But  let  ignorance  do  as  it  pleases;  we  are  not  responsible  for  its 
acts  or  its  views. 

§•  293. 

If  those  observations  of  Reuter,  communicated  to  me  in  conversa- 
tion, are  verified  by  me,  or  others,  in  the  course  of  time,  only  in  a 
single  case,  even  then  their  general  validity  could  be  declared,  upon 
the  ground  of  abstraction,  according  to  the  above  cited  laws  regarding 
the  specific  lines  of  direction  of  morbid  causes  and  of  remedies,  their 
continuing  eflects,  etc.,  and  tliere  would  thus  be  presented  a  patholog- 
ical law  of  constancy  regarding  the  stages  of  the  chronic  forms  of 
disease  in  consequence  of  the,  sit  venia  verbo^  Acarus  poisoning. 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  adherents  of  the  physiological  school  even,  ll 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  their  Coryphsus,  Virchow, 
on  page  209  of  his  Collected  Essay.*,  touching  this  problem  of  Rcuter; 
the^  words  clearly  show,  that  Virchow  even  has  an  indistinct  inkling 
uf  such  a  law,  although  he  needs  to  be  set  right  on  manv  puinU. 

"  [n  the  lymphatic  glands  the  anatomical  change,  per  se,  does  not 
conimonlv  take  on  the  character  of  the  inflammatory  intiltration, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  usuatly  leads  Irr  hiJuralion  (formation  of 
connective  tissue)  or  suppuration,  although  both  sometimes  ajipear  in 
the  well  known  buciemia.  But,  in  place  of  it,  there  is  found,  with 
such  subjects,  a  very  striking  teinlency  to  inflammations  of  the  super-  I 
ficial  lymphatics  and  to  furuneiilar  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  just  as  1 
talking  cold  is  pi-oportionally  often  assumed  as  the  cuuse  of  thcjfrrf, 
frequently  rheHniatoid,  phenomena.  Of  course  this  cause,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  anamnestic  espi^rience,  is  a  very  'doubtful  one,  and,  as 
r^ards  the  inflammations  of  the  lymphatics  and  the  furuncular  erup- 
tions, it  is  first  to  he  determined  whether  ihcv  are  not  rather  the  reStUl 
of  the  disease.  Meantime  one  sliould  not  foi^t  how  long  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  he  has  convinced  himself  that  serofulans  glandular 
s'Mellings  are  occasioned  by  diseases  of  the  sitn,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
f-raiie,  etc.,  which  are  frequently  transient  and  overlooked  by  the 
pjtienl  himself  and  his  friends^  ami  thai  they  subseguenily  assume 
that  apparenUv  independeui  chttractcr,  by  which  they  make  them- 
selves so  conspicuous.  Even  in  case  of  Leticiemia  it  is  surely  much 
more  reasonable  to  admit  of  such  an  origin,  than  to  rcfcr  it  to  any 
primary  deterioration  of  the  blood," 

Since  I  am,  moreover,  obliged,  for  the  easier  comprehension  of 
chronic  diseases,  to  mention  those  thereof  which,  according  to  Hahne- 
mann, contain  the  productive  stage  of  his  Psora,  and  because  Hahne- 
mann simply  enumerated  them  without  any  grounds  of  classification, 
1  aLn  induced,  by  Renter's  observation,  to  introduce  them  according  | 
to  the  above-mentioned  succession,  for  it  cont:iins,  at  any  rate,  b  lend- 
ing principle  for  further  investigation. 

Thus,  at  any  time  of  life,  mostly  after  manifest  external  cnu«cs, 
which  sufliced  to  produce  changes  in  the  motioas  of  the  molecules  of 
the  oi^anism,  in  consequence  of  mental  emotions  or  intellectual  or 
bodily  exertions,  getting  wet,  loo  rapid  cooling  of  the  human  organism 
while  in  a  high  temperature,  there  appear: 

1.  Gastric  complaints;  either  a  bitter  taste,  yellowish  coated  tongue, 
or  a  sour  taste,  with  a  white  coated  tongue,  or  mucous,  pappy  taste, 
with  a  thick  and  dirty  coated  tongue;  increased  mucous  secretion  of 
the  throat  and   the  intestinal  canal;  finally,  flatulence  with  distended 
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abdomen  or  with  cutting  pains  in  the  bowels;  at  one  time  hunger,  at 
another  loss  of  appetite;  nausea  in  the  morning,  sense  of  emptiness 
in  the  stomach;  repugnance  against  cooked  food,  especially  meat  or 
milk;  stools  now  retarded,  now  diarrhceic,  in  case  of  children,  with 
ascarides.  All  these  symptoms  may  disappear  spontaneously^  or  more 
promptly  with  artificial  help,  of  which  more  anon. 

2.  But  now  after  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time,  catarrhal  complaints 
follow,  obstinate  coryza  in  place  of  a  previously  observed  impossibility 
to  take  cold  under  whatever  exposure,  dry  and  sore  nostrils,  frequent 
cough,  especially  in  the  morning,  sometimes  a  sensation  of  constriction 
of  the  chest,  are  all  the  more  apt  to  occur  either  because  pe^spiration 
sets  in  on  the  slightest  motion,  or  a  sensitiveness  to  draught  has 
developed  itself,  sometimes  during  spontaneoi^s  subsidence  of  these 
symptoms. 

3.  The  children,  now  become  adults,  and  without  having  followed 
a  sedentary  life,  complain  of  haemorrhoidal  affections,  have  varicose 
veins  on  the  lower  extremities  and  at  the  end  of  the  rectum;  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  rectum ;  for  several  days,  retarded  stool  or 
stools  as  hard  as  stones,  of  masses  covered  with  mucus,  in  alternation 
with  diarrhoeic  passages;  irregularity  of  tlie  menses. 

Under  a  not  uncommon  spontaneous  remission  of  all  or  of  the 
most  of  these  complaints,  there  occur  sooner  or  later,  but  suddenly : 

4.  Cold  hands,  moist  inside;  burning  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet ;  cold  or  offensive  sweat  of  the  feet ;  sweat  in  the 
morning  while  in  bed ;  inclination  to  erysipelatous  affections  upon 
various  occasions  or  from. various  causes. 

These  ailments  also,  often  disappear  of  themselves  in  the  course  of 
time;  but  in  their  place  we  have: 

5.  Gradually  increasing  hoarseness,  under  the  form  of  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat,  even  till  it  becomes  stationary,  aud  the  physio- 
logical physician  is  consulted;  who,  if  the  patient  improved,  as  he  is 
likely  to  do  in  all  such  cases ^  surely  believed  that  to  his  empiricism 
alone  the  change  is  due,     * 

If  he  does  not  pursue  an  antipsoric  treatment,  as  it  is  called  by 
Homoeopaths,  against  this  condition,  then  we  soon  have: 

6.  Complaints  of  headaches  and  toothaches  of  all  kinds,  especially 
half-sided,  frequent  flushes  of  heat  in  the  face,  not  seldom  connected 
with  palpitati(jn  of  the  heart  and  anxiety,  with  an  otherwise  pale  face; 
relaxation  of  the  musculature;  falling  out  of  the  hair;  dryness  of  the 
same,  with  abundant  formation  of  dandruff;  sweat  on  the  head  after 
falling  asleep;  nose  bleed;  restless,  frightful  dreams. 
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7-  Frequent  slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  mostly  witliout  aD; 

8.  Pains  in  tiic  ears,  tlischarges  from  the  ears,  hardness  of  heitHng. 

9.  Itching  on  the  trunk;  obstinate  chaps  of  the  hands  anti  lower 
limbs,  chilblaius  even  in  summer;  frequent  boils  anU  felons:  a  di^', 
rough  skin;  here  and  there  a  desquamating  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  which  sometirui^  causes  a  pleasant  itching,  and,  after  being 
rubbed,  a  burning. 

10.  Finally,  glanduhr  swellings  appear  on  the  neck,  and  scropli 
losis,  so  called. 

11.  On  tlie  least  provocation,  various  parts  of  tlie  upper  and  tower  | 
extremities   go  to  sleep;  cramps  in  the  c;ilves;    painful  jerkuigs  of 
various  sets  of  muscles;  strains  or  sprains  from  the  slightest  cat 
rheumatic  drawing,  tension,  tearing  in  the  joints  of  tlie  spinal  column   1 
and  the  extremities  in  damp  weather.     Renewal  of  tlie  complaints    1 
during  rest,  at  night,  in  winter,  towards  spring. 

13.  Swelling  of  the  axillary  glands. 

From  lliese  precursors,  in  the  parents,  or  their  children,  are  devel- 
oped, early  in  life,  or  at  a  later  period,  as  new  complaints  or  with  < 
greater  intensity,  the  following  diseases  which  are  falsely  held  by  the  1 
[physiological]  school  to  be  independent  aflections,  while,  acconllng  to 
Hahnemann,  tliey  are  the  result  of  the  acarus  poison  cither  inherited  ' 
or  acquired,  viz.,  scrophulosis,  rhachitis,  atrophy,  marasmus,  asthma, 
consumption,  mucous  consumption,  bronchial  consumption,  chronic 
catarrli,  ditlicult  dentition,  helminthiasis,  dyspepsia,  abdominal  spasms, 
hypochondria,  hysteria,  anasarca,  ascites,  hydrops  ovarii,  hydrx>cclc, 
hydrocephalus,  amenorrhea  and  dysmenorrhoea,  hemorrhage  of  the 
titenis,  hiemoptysis  and  other  hemorrhages,  leucorrhiea,  dysuria, 
i<<churia,  enuresis,  diabetes,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  hemorrh<Mds  of 
the  bladder,  nephralgia  and  gravel,  constriction  of  the  urethra,  of  the 
intestines,  blind  and  bleeding  hemorrhoids,  fistula  in  ano,  obstructia 
alvi,  chronic  diarrhosa,  induration  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  discuses  of  the 
heart,  spasm  of  the  chest,  dropsy  of  the  chest,  abortion,  sterility, 
impotence,  nymphomania,  induration  of  the  testicles,  prolapsus  uteri, 
flexions  of  the  uterus;  hernia,  femoral,  inguinal,  umbilical;  curvature 
of  the  spine,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  lacrymal  flstul^;  near 
and  far-sightedness;  day  and  night  blindness;  obscuration  of  the 
,  amaurosis,  glaucoma,  deafness,  loss  of  smell  and 
,  prosopalgia,  tinea,  crusta  lactca,  tetters,  netderash^ 
tumors,  goitre,  varices,  aneurism,  erysipelas,  sarcoma,  caries,  cancer, 
fungus  haimatodes,  coxalgia,  arthritis   nodosa,  podagra,    apoplexy,   . 
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fainting  spells,  vertigo,  paralyses,  anchyloses,  tetanus,  epilepsy,  chorea, 
melancholy,  insanity,  idiocy,  weakness  of  the  nerves,  etc. 

As  regards  the  so-called  Sycosis^  as  the  result  of  BlcnonhcDa  geni- 
taliuin,  Hahnemann  adduces  condylomata  as  symptoms  diagnostic  of 
its  productive  period,  and,  as  the  result  of  their  local  destruction  or 
treatment  with  quicksilver,  the  eruption  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  of 
whitish,  spongy,  sensitive,  flat  elevations  in  the  oral  cavity,  upon  the 
tongue,  the  gums,  the  lips;  or  as  large,  elevated,  brown,  dry,  knotty 
formations  in  tlie  axilla,  upon  the  outside  of  the  neck,  tlic  hairy  scalp, 
etc. ;  or  other  ailments  of  the  body  develop,  of  which  he  mentions 
only  the  contraction  of  the  tendons  of  tlie  flexor  muscles,  especially 
of  the  fingers.  Here  we  observe  such  a  striking  difference  as  regards 
the  number  of  the  results  between  the  acarus  and  sycotic  poison  that 
It  can  only  be  explained  by  this,  that,  in  Hahnemann's  time,  the  Psora 
theory  was  diffused  among  all  physicians,  especially  by  Autenrieth, 
and  that,  indeed,  to  an  excessive  degree. 

Besides,  Hahnemann  declares  that  Sycosis  could  cleave  to  organisms 
which  suffer  from  acarus  poison,  in  which  case  the  Therapeutics 
must  first  be  directed  upon  this  form. 

From  the  so-called  Syphilis^  under  which  term  he  comprises  the 
results  of  syphilitic  ulceration,  he  would  have  Sycosis,  the  blennbn'hoeic 
form, separated;  under  this  he  places  tlie  bubo  as  the  substitute  of  the 
ulcer,  and  remarks  of  the  former,  that  '*  provided  the  local  ulcer  were 
not  cured  by  external  means,  and  no  complication  existed,  there  could 
be  no  chronic  disease  more  curaJble  and  more  easily  cured  than  this ; 
but^  complicated  with  the  effects  of  the  acarus  poison^  it  is  impossible 
to  cure  this  disease  with  anti-syphilitics  alone**  This  two-fold 
monster  characterizes  itself  by  stitching  painful  swelling  of  the 
tonsils;  by  the  round,  copper  colored  spot^  shining  through  tlie 
epidermis,  by  the  not-itching  pustular  eruption  on  tlie  face  upon  a 
bluish  reddish  base,  the  painless  sores  on  the  hairy  scalp,  pale,  smooth, 
clear,  merely  covered  with  mucus,  almost  level  with  the  sound  skin, 
the  nightly  boring  pains  of  exostoses,  etc. 

These,  hence,  are  the  three  animal  substances  which  can  reproduce 
themselves,  even  at  the  present  time,  under  the  requisite  conditions, 
and  the  motions  of  which  lead  to  changes  of  nutrition  of  such  intense 
specification  of  forms,  that  they  may  be  handed  down  from  parents 
to  children,  and  children's  children. 
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g.  =94. 

If  we  consult  older  as  well  as  more  rucciit  medical  philosoplien,' 
important  explanations,  im prove nients  and   completions  of   Hahnotj 
mann's    schemata    regarding    psora,    sycosis    and    syphilis    may  ha- 
gathered.     These  schemata  form  too  much  of  a  chaos,  ihey  lai 
lliat  precision  of  form  which  would  enable  one  to  infer  the  law  und< 
lying  them.     But  that  here  the  phenomena  are  controlled  by  a  naiui 
course  of  events,  from  gh«n  elements,  admits  of  no  doubt;  at  leai 
my  suppositions  have  been  daily  confirmed  for  the  last  Iwenty-thi-ee-' 
years,  deductively  and  brilliantly,  by  the  Therapeutics  drawn  tliere- 
froni  inductively,  as  examples  will  show,  and  as  every  one  conduct- 
ing his  treatment  in  accordance  thereto  can  observe  for  himself. 

Pursuing  this  tlieme,  I  am  obliged  r^ain  to  appeal  to  the  dcinant 
of  the  first  paragraph,  and  espc-cially  to  beg  young  phj-sicians  to  foi 
the  dogmatism  of  Ricord,  which  never  brought  forth  any  Thcrapeutii 
which  would  stand  the  test,  but  only  one  which  is  detrimental 
highest  degree,  although  he,  even  to-day,  bears  the  banner  of  thft' 

In  Germany,  at  least,  it  is  as  yet  very  little  known  that  the  celebrated 
Ricord,  at  the  close  of  his  clinical  activity,  recanted  his  doctrine  of  Sypb- 
ills,  which  controls  all  the  medical  Faculties,  (Lemons  sur  le  chancre 
par  Dr.  Ricord,  FournJer,  Paris,  i860).  In  the  mostflagrant  contradio- 
tion  to  his  doctrines,  which,  upon  his  authority,  have  been  held  at 
impregnable  during  an  entire  generation,  and  are  still  held  as  such  in 
physiologiuil  medicine,  he  had  all  at  onc«  learned  that  th^c  were  two 
chancres,  entirely  differing  from  each  other  from  their  very  origin,  and 
not  merely  one, 

To  Ricord,  certainly  the  tj-pe  of  a  Professor,  it  happened  as  it  has 
to  all  wlio  began  as  young  pliysicians  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  llieir 
Therapeutics  at  the  bed-side.  But,  instead  of  resolving  their  doubts 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  natural  laws,  they  undertake  new  vo>-agei 
of  discovery  with  this  or  that  expeiiment,  and  build  thereupon 
false  theories,  in  order  to  make  iM»ple  talk  of  them,  and  (tnally  tO> 
declare  them  false  again.  Consequendy  even  Ricord's  own  theory  ia 
seen  through  and  destroyed  by  his  very  owrj  self. 

What  will  the  Professors  say  to  this  repentant  confession,  and  how 
will  they  answer  for  it,  diat  they  have  accepted  such  doctrines  without 
rational  examination,  have  diftused  such  errors,  and  clung  and  still 
ding  to  them  in  spite  of  the  experiments  of  Homreopathy  to  the  con- 
trary, experiments  confirmed  by  long  years  of  practice,  tlius  delivering 
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millions,  by  the  mal-treatment  of  diseases  of  their  genital  organs,  to  a 
miserable  existence  or  to  death. 

If  faith  without  knowledge,  if  authority  without  law  and  rule,  have 
ever  been  the  greatest  scourge  of  humanity.  History  furnishes  exam- 
ples in  abundance  of  the  fact,  but  none  so  humiliating  of  the  conta- 
gious aberration  of  the  human  intellect.  But  few  Professors  enter- 
tained modest  doubts  about  Ricord's  theory,  yet  no  one  knew  that 
experiment  is  only  the  father  of  discoveries,  if  mathematical  specula- 
tive philosophy,  the  mother  of  discoveries,  does  not  stand  at  its  side. 
Such  calamitous  errors,  after  Hahnemann  at  least,  should  never  have 
broken  upon  sufiering  humanity! 

So  long  as  teachers  are  engaged  for  a  mere  empiricism,  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  physiological  school,  each  one  has  to  submit  himseit 
anew  to  the  same  Sisyphus-toil  as  happened  to  Ricord,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  for  all  begin  with  new  attempts  at  discoveries. 

It  is  true  tliat  in  the  Compendium  of  the  doctrine  of  Syphilis,  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  F.  Michaelis,  of  1865,  it  is  stated,  and  hence  was  admitted 
in  Germany,  that,  besides  the  Chancre  poison,  a  second,  the  blennorrhcea 
poison  may  develop  itself  within  the  genital  sphere ;  yet  the  experiences 
of  this  gentleman  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  have  taught  him  a  gonorrhoea 
as  well  as  a  chancre  dyscrasia;  hence  he  throws  the  diseases  of  botli 
dyscrasiie,  with  the  chancre  dyscrasia,  in  the  same  heap,  on  which 
account  the  Therapy  for  these  chronic  diseases  could  find  no  enrich- 
ment or  elucidation. 

No  less  must  I  beg  the  Homoeopathists  for  the  present,  at  least,  to 
give  up  part  of  the  Hahnemannian  dogma  regarding  Psora,  Syphilis 
and  Sycosis,  and  must  examine  both  parts  of  Rademacher's  three 
specific  conditions.  If  these  are  diseases  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  parents  and  grand-parents,  they  can  be  propagated  only  in  the 
primitive  constituents  of  the  cell  and  of  the  connective  tissue.  We  should, 
hence,  in  Rademacher's  sense,  direct  our  first  attention  to  the  bloody 
the  means  of  tracts portat ion  for  the  other  cells^  and  itself  most  rich 
in  cells;  but  at  the  same  time^  also^  to  the  connective  tissue^  as  being 
the  general  frame-work  of  the  cells. 

§•    295. 

I  shall  dispose,  in  the  most  comprehensible  and  shortest  manner,  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical 
subjects,  /.  r.,  difficult  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  assumptions  of  all 
schools,  at  the  present  day,  and  yet  without  difficulty,  if  led  by  the 
protecting  hand  of  a  criticism  according  to  natural  law,  if  I  select 
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for  investigation  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  exaiapUsi  of  t 
times,  belonging  to  this  subject ;  an  example,  which,  for  many  ve 
comprises  tlie  greatest  pathological  discovery  of  the  phvsi 
school — I  mean  tlie  discovery  of  JLevccemia,  everywhere  rec 
as  neru.\  by  which  Vircliow  is  said  to  have  gained,  within  his  [ 
circle,  impcrishahlc  laurels  for  himself.  He  will  pardon  it.  if  v 
not  call  his  discovery  a  physiologi co-pathological  one.  for  ht  d< 
''  Leucaemia  is  not  a  purely  anatomical,  but  also  an  essentially  patho- 1 
logical  idea;  thereby  we  express  not  merely  the  simple  fact  of  ihp  J 
increase  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but,  at  the  same  tiuie^  \ 
tile  lack  of  the  red  corpuscles,  or,  as  I  have  emphasized  from  the  firat,,! 
the  chan-ged  tissue-fortnation  of  the  blood  in  its  dependence  upon  cer-  f 
tain  organs." 

The  question  comes  up  now,  what  morbid  states  are  known  to  /At^l 
history  of  medicine  as  preceding  those  which  are  understooil  as  lyn^  1 
phatic  and  diose  underatood  as  splenic  leuc^niia.  For.  so  much  b  ] 
certain,  that  according  to  this  indistinct  meaning  of  its  dctiuition,  evci 
this  disease  cannot  now,  for  the  first  time,  have  fallen  as  a  thunder- 1 
bolt  from  a  clear  sky,  and  that  it  even  could  not  have  waited  for  9 
Physiologist  of  the  present  time,  in  order  that  it  might  be  discovered  1 
by  him. 

Hence,  in  order  to  rcc<^nize  it  again  in  the  history  of  medicine,  wfc  1 
must  first  group  together  those  observations  which  the  presemi  H 
knew  how  to  find  a-garding  this  form  of  disease. 

Its  present  characteristic,  according  to  the  article  "  Leucsmia," 
the  Collected  Essays  of  Virchow,  consists  in  "  white  blood"  "  with  ■ 
simultaneous  lack  of  the  red,"  diough  the  latter  addition  might  k 
self-evident. 

"Digestion   and    pregnancy  regularly  produce  the  same  (.^)  c 
dition." 

Considered  apart  from  these  transitory  states,  the  pnthotogici 
increase  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  does  not  present  a  si>ccilic  [ci 
heitliche]  morbid  group,  "That,  which  I  (Virchow)  liave  called 
Leucaemia,  is  essentially  difi'erent  from  the  inflammsiory,  the  typ/tm 
the  septic  polyleukocytliiemia,  just  as  chlorosis  is  distinct  from  t 
ametnia  of  cancerous  patients,  or  of  the  hamorrhagie" 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  I  would  like  to  ask,  at  once,  wheduf  J 
the  chlorotic,  Uie  cancerous  and  hiecnorrhagic  patients  do  not  lik«>l 
wise  suflijr  from  leuaemia,  or,  whether  die  typhus,  the  septic,  tfaftd 
inflammatory  forms  are  not  leuuemic  alsof  since,  certainly,  in  cose  of,| 
tliem  all.  white  blood  is  wont  to  present  itself  in  excess;  itnd  if  not|fl 
tlien  -white  blood  is  no  characteristic  at  all  for  that  form  of  disi 
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which  Virchow  thinks  he  has  discovered,  and  not  at  all  a  specijic 
token  belonging  to  it  alone.  The  general  character  of  those  leuciemiiB 
must  hence  necessarily  lie  in  something  else,,  as  he  himself  seems  to 
acknowledge,  according  to  the  tenor  of  §.  293,  proving  therehy  that 
nis  anamnestic  experiences  are  not  very  comprehensive. 

On  page  197,  he  says,  for  instance:  '*  If  one  makes  a  finer  examin- 
ation of  Icucasmic  blood  (what  does  this  mean — finer  examination  ?  G.), 
then  it  appears  that  it  is  not  quite  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  just  this 
very  want  of  concordance  is  of  great  significance  for  the  pathological 
as  well  as  for  the  physiological  comprehension  of  the  changes.  First, 
it  appeared  as  if  all  cases  were  homogeneous.  But,  as  early  as  1847, 
I  made  the  first  observation  to  the  contrary.  While  all  other  aises 
showed  the  connection  of  the  change  of  blood  with  tumors  of  the  spleen., 
tliere  appeared  here  a  very  unusual,  and,  in  fact,  hitherto  quite  unknown., 
kind  of  tumor  of  the  lymphatic  glafids^  and  the  blood,  which,  in  all 
previous  obscr\'ations,  had  been  full  of  distinct  and  well  developed 
cells,  here  presented  colorless  formations,  partly  nuclear,  partly  cel- 
lular, which  only  differed  from  the  elements  found  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  by  this,  that  in  a  given  number  there  were  more  real  cells 
present." 

"•  Subsequently  a  new  case  of  this  kind  came  up  for  investigation, 
where  the  blood  contained  innumerable  round  granulated  nuclei, 
usually  provided  with  a  nuclear  corpuscle,  and  of  the  size  of  the  ordi- 
nary nuclei  of  the  lymphatic  glands;  here  and  there  cells,  also,  which 
contained  such  a  nucleus  in  a  relatively  closely  lying  membrane." 

"  Bonnet  also  saw  something  similar,  only  his  case  was  less  sure., 
since  he  liad  to  do  with  a  cancer ^  ( ?  !  G.) 

"  1  have  hence  felt  constrained  to  discriminate  two  different  forms 
of  Leuaeniia,  a  lymphatic  and  a  splenic,  of  which  the  former  brings 
elements  into  the  blood  which  are  analogous  to  the  constituents  of  the 
splenic  pulp,  the  second,  such  as  are  analogous  to  the  parenchymatous 
nuclei  of  the  lymphatic  glands." 

The  compositor  seems  to  have  taken  the  "  first "  for  the  "  second  " 
here,  and  to  have  confounded  them,  for 

"^  The  more  extensive  the  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are,  the 
more  abundant  are  the  lymphatic  elements  in  the  blood,  and  even  the 
contemporaneous  affection  of  the  spleen  does  not  suffice  in  these  cases 
to  wipe  out  the  peculiar  character  which  the  dyscrasia  of  the  blood 
acquires  from  the  lymphatic  glands.  Conversely,  again,  we  see,  with 
marked  affections  of  the  spleen^  hypertrophies  at  the  same  time.,  espe- 
cially of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands.,  yet  here,  the  splenic 
character  predominates,  since,  thus  far,  at  least,  lymphatic  elements 
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have  not  been  fouml  uikder  such  rclattons,  u-hidi,  howerer.  m;^-  jnet 
be  found  hy  paying  closer  attention  to  admixtons,  probalily,  mone 
Dnusual." 

"Tlic  recognition  of  this  lymphatic  torm,  is  of  the  greatest  imp«t 
nnce  for  the  comprehension  of  this  disease,  because  it  dcmonstraica  j 
tAe  depeiuUnce  of  the  dyscraMa  upon  the  affections  of  the  partiaiiar  1 
organs.  But  for  the  physivhgy  of  the  blood,  we  gain  also  liicrcby  ai 
extremely  importaat  experience,  so  tiiat  I  was  enabled  to  publish  n^  1 
lirst  cominunicition  with  the  remark,  that  the  importance  of  the  spleen  <l 
and  the  lymphutic  glands  for  Ivsmutosis,  which  has  so  often  been  J 
hypothetical ly  declaral.  is  thereby  positively  confirmed.  For  w^tf  1 
dse  could  these  obseroaliom  signify,  than  that  the  cliange  of  the  blood  I 
which,  at  one  time  oirries  splenic,  and  at  another  lymphatic  elcmetiti,  I 
proceeds  from  the  change  in  the  spleen  and  the  lymphatic  gland%,l 
which  ii>  always  connected  therewitli  ?  " 

The  author  comes  now,  upon  the  basis  of  two  cases,  to  the  ConcliKiJ 
sion  iltat  "it  is  certain  that  as  regards  the  splenic,  as  well  as  the  lym 
phatic,  form  of  leucsmia,  the  changes  of  the  spleen  and  the  lymphadel 
glands  coultl  exist  he/ore  the  dyscrasia.  that  they  might  onltHtie  far 
months  and  years  before  the  change  of  t/ie  blood  -would  take  place,  and-M 
that  the  particular  kind  of  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  I 
the  previous  organic  disease." 

"  One  of  these  cases  was  that  furnished  by  Bennet,  of  a  man  twen^  I 
years  old,  with  s-JX-Uing  of  the  liver  and  spUen,  which  had  existed  j 
over  four  years,  and  in  whicli,  at  the  time  of  his  reception  into  the  J 
hospital,  no  morphological  deviation  was  found  in  the  blood,  and  the  ] 
quantity  of  colorless  corpuscles  increased  only  little  by  little.      The  | 
other  case,  observed  by  the  author  himself,  was  that  of  a  man  fifty-o 
years  old,  who,  in   1S5Z,  was  taken  into  tlie  hospital  on  account  of  1 
etiortnous  swellings  of  the  cervical,  jugular,  axillary  and  inguinal  J 
glands;   without  any  known  cause,  a  small  tumor   had  develapei-\ 
itself,  three  years  before,  under  the  left  arm,  which  grew  slowly; 
year  ago  another  appeared  upon  the  neck;  finally,  several  smaller 01 
on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Jaw,     When  brought  to  the  hospital)  I 
tumors  had  formed  masses  of  the  si/e  of  the  fist,  of  a  tolerably  » 
and  relaxed  character;  they  were  painless,  and  the  skin  over  them  i 
unchanged.     The  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  presented 
at  first,  no  change.     The  remedies  used  externally  and  intemajly  wa 
inefficient.     In  Uie  winter  of  1S53  -4  the  increase  of  the  swelling  a. 
the  distension  of  the  cervical  and  axillary  region  had  attained  su 
a  degree,  that  he  was  very  much  incommoded  thereby.     The  circum 
ference  of  the  neck  was,  at  that  tinie,  JO  centimeti-es,  tliat  of  the  chesti 
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5©  centimetres.  The  examination  of  the  blood  now  presented  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  and  especially  of 
the  lympJiatic  form.  The  patient  died  in  the  summer  of  1S54,  after 
the  swelling  under  the  right  arm  had  broken,  and  a  pint  of  clear ^ 
ydlawish  fluid  had  been  discharged." 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  the  author  continues,  "  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  organic  disease  does  not  stand  in  a  constant 
relation  to  the  full  development  of  the  dyscrasia.  Por  there  are  very 
considerable  tunwrs  of  the  spleen  and  of  tJie  lympliatic  glands  without 
leuccemia^  and  this  latter  again  is  sometimes  far  advanced  where  the 
local  changes  have  made  but  very  little  progress"     Example. 

"  A  girl  of  three  and  a  half  years,  who  had  previously  suffered  from 
Rachitis^  and  subsequently  from  Broncho-ptieumonia^  died  with  symp- 
toms of  eclampsia  without  having  Jiad  diarrhoea.  The  microscope 
showed,  in  both  ventricles  of  the  heart,  an  immense  number  of  color- 
less bodies,  among  which  the  small  lymphatic  form  was  predominant. 
The  spleen  was  but  little  changed.  The  stomach  and  pancreas  were 
also  normal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  liver  was  quite  fatty  and  the 
fnesenteric glands  of  the  ileum  and  jejunum  were  enlarged  to  the  size  of 
hazel  nuts^  hard,  dense,  whitish  gray^  on  being  cut,  and  saturated  with 
a  serous  fluid.  Peyer^s  glands  were  to  be  seen  as  red  swellings.  In 
the  canal  of  the  small  intestine  there  was  an  abundant  catarrhal  fluid. 
The  solitary  glands  everywhere  stood  forth  very  large  and  pearl-like, 
A  few  oxyures.  Besides  a  chronic  broncJio-pncumonia  on  both  sides, 
a  slight  t:«/arr^  of  the  kidneys;  rachitic  bones  in  the  stage  of  re-form- 
ation." 

It  was  ag^in  new  "  that  the  intestinal  follicles  even  may  actually 
show  the  very  same  change  in  leudemia  which  we  most  frequently 
find  in  the  external  lymphatic  glands." 

After  the  remark  that  the  watery  constituents  of  the  entire  blood 
are  increased  in  leucaemia,  and  the  solid,  especially  tlie  red  corpuscles, 
are  diminished,  Virchow  proceeds:  "From  inflammatory  blood,  the 
leucsemic  is  mostly  distinguished  by  its  normal  per  centage  of  fibrine; 
from  the  hydrcemic  by  the  normal  composition  of  its  serum." 

In  the  leuccemic  blood  of  a  patient  ajflictcd  with  disease  of  the 
spleen^  both  lime  and  hypoxanthine  were  found.  Since,  now,  aside 
from  the  morphological  constituents,  even  these  characteristic  chem- 
ical bodies  were  found,  as  products  of  the  spleen^  in  the  blood,  the 
author  thinks  that  the  old  doctrine  of  disease  of  the  spleen  has  gained 
thereby  a  firm  basis. 

"  Here  is  the  place  to  mention,  that,  in  quite  a  similar  manner, 
although  much  more  rarely,   melanaemia  makes    its   appearance,  as 
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well  as  leiiCKitiia,  which  former  protly  clearlyshows  its  splenic  o 
The  first  observation  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Hemy  Mcrkel,  u 
an  insane  female;  the  seconi!  was  obsen-etl  by  me  on  a  mar 
had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  intermittent  fever  and  a  i 
tumor.     Ill  cny  case  tliere  were  really  cells  found  in  the  blood,  si 
rounded  with  black  nuclei,  corresponding  entirely  with  similar  < 
found  in  the  spleen  and  liver." 

"  If  we  return  now  to  pure  leucaemia,  we  must,  first  of  all,  exto 
our  investigation,  as  regards  its  origin,  to  the  hfematopoie' 
Here  we  can  say,  moreover,  with  tolerable  precision,  in  -what  this  d 
ease  consists.     Regarding  tlie  spleen,  as  well  as  the  lymphatic  glaii 
the  question  coiiccnis  a  numerical  hypertrophy,  or,  as  I  have  pro 
to  say  in  place  thereof,  a  hyperplasia  of  their  constituent  pans,  a 
int'eed,  first  of  tlie  glandular  cells,  (glandular  nuclei;  parenchymato 
nuclei).     Subsequently,  an  increased  formation  of  connective  tiss 
and,  especially  in  the  spleen,  the  development  (iS  hemorrhagic  infan 
iions  may  be  addeil  thereto,  which,  in  their  rc-formations  and  I 
formations,  lead  to  colored,  wedge-shaped  pscudo^growths  and  ( 
trices.     In  this  case  we  mwy  attribute  to  the  process  an  injlammatory^ 
character  as   clinical  observation   shows,  while  usually,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  no  foundation  is  given  for  the  suppc»itton  of  an  acttuU 
inflammation ." 

"The  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  usually  develops  ilsdf  J 
sUnvly,  but  at  intervals,  \vitliout  any  especial  disturbance  b^ng  obscrv>>  1 
ble  in  the  parts  from  which  they  receive  their  lymphatic  vessebi  ^ 
Sooner  or  later  acute  attacks  occur,  under  which  the  swelling  rapidly 
increases.  In  Schreiber's  very  remarkable  case,  this  aggravation,  at 
intervals,  was  especially  remarkable.  The  patient,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  heretofore  always  healthy  and  regularly  menstruating,  and  pr* 
viously  never  cklorotic^  after  her  menses  had  once  been  uncommoidf  1 
profuse  and  long-continuing,  experienced  the  most  manifold  n 
especially  vertigo,  vomitings  buxzing  in  the  ears^  palpitations,  dis- 
turbances of  respiration  and  digestion  and  weari/tfss;  she  had  become 
very  pale,  and  while  the  highest  degree  of  debility  developed  itself, 
together  with  hyperajsthesia  of  the  face  and  convulsions,  she  had  occa- 
sionally experienced  pains  in  the  right  hypochoudrium.  Then  fol- 
lowed fever,  petccbise,  stomacace,  stomatorrhagia,  slight  oedema.  The 
treatment,  which  mainly  consisted  of  Quinine  with  acids,  produasl 
a  veiy  marked  improvement,  till,  at  another  menstrual  period,  a  more 
violent  attack  took  place.  On  tlie  last  days  of  the  menses,  there 
began,  with  a  sense  of  tension,  a  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands^  s 
followed  by  tliat  of  the  axillary  and  inguinal  glands,  as  vjell  w 
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the  spleen.  The  fever,  the  petechiae^  the  debility  returned  again,  and 
now  death  followed,  within  a  short  time,  witliout  any  possibility  of 
preveiiting  it" 

Tht  following  is  also  worthy  of  note: 

"Witli  the  typhus  affection  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  the  change  also 
ag^rees  in  this,  that  it  does  not  always  keep  within  the  limits  of  the 
old  glands^  but  extends  itself  in  such  quantities  that  one  Jifids  glan- 
dular parenchyma  where  ot/ierwise  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  a  gland 
to  be  seen^  *'  I  was,  at  that  time,  all  the  more  surprised  at  this  state 
of  things^  since  other  writers  have  never  ?nade  any  mention  of  it^ 
though  I  have  subsequently  seen  the  same  thing  almost  as  completely, 
especially  in  the  c;ise  of  the  man  fifty-one  years  of  age,  already  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  in  a  later  case,  that  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  with 
whom,  not  only  the  spleen,  but  also  the  bronchial^  axillary^  jugular^ 
sub-maxillary  and  mesenteric  glands  were  most  extensively  swollen. 
This  was  also  the  only  case  where  I  have  seen  suppuration  in  single 
glands;  in  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  man,  however,  something 
similar  must  have  occurred,  5/«c^  the  axillary  swelling  had  Jinally 
broken  outwardly T 

"  Things  are  much  more  complicated  with  regard  to  the  spleen." 

"  Here,  also,  we  meet  with  an  entirely  chronic  insidious  course,  the 
first  stages  of  which  often  run  back  for  many  years  and  elude  inquiry^ 
or  we  find,  rather,  an  intermittent  course,  in  which  every  recrudes- 
cence is  joined  with  pain,  and  often  with  fever.  One  of  the  patients 
described  by  me,  experienced,  four  years  before  his  reception  into  the 
hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold^  as  he  thought,  stitches  in  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  got  diarrhoea^  with  pains  in  the  bowels. 
These  phenomena  disappeared  and  returned^  from  time  to  time.  For 
the  last  nine  months  they  have  been  more  continuous,  and  two  months 
ago  he  observed,  for  the  first  time,  a  swelling  of  the  spleen^  which 
gradually  increased.  In  the  hospital  his  condition,  at  first,  essentially 
improved;  the  tumor  of  the  spleen  decreased,  and  the  patient  left  the 
institution.  He  soon,  however,  returned  with  fever,  exacerbating 
every  evening,,  the  tumor  enlarged  again,  and  for  quite  a  while,  was 
every  morning  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  larger  in  every  diameter 
than  in  the  evening.  Gradually  the  patient  sunk  away  entirely,  and 
death  occuned  with  symptoms  of  colliquation." 

"It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  a  point  to  which  I  have  for  a 
long  time  directed  my  attention,  that,  with  just  such  patients,  large 
quantities  of  uric  acid  and  urates  were  excreted  with  the  urine." 

After  having  spoken  still  further  of  the  participation  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  the  author  expresses  himself  thereupon  as  follows: 
PART  II.  16 
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"  Hence  wc  must  conclude  to  consider  the  dnease  as  a  peculiar  d 
ease,  sui generis  "  and  adds  the  foElowing  clinical  aixi 

'*  A  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  consulted  the  autlMr  o 
of  May,  1S54.  on  account  of  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  which  fc 
been  taken  for  an  ovarian  tumtfr.     She  had  nner  suffer^ front  f 
and  ague.     Confined  two  years  before,  she  nursed  her  child  fur  a  j 
After  this,  her  menses  did  not  return.     She  complained  of  k 
of  tlie  abdomen,  swelling  of  the  extremities,  scarcely  any  ttf  fiMU. 
There  vras  so  great  dyspnoea  that  she  coutd  hardly  go  up  «4:urs,  aind 
was  even  wearied   by  talking.     She   was  frequently  troubled  with 
nose-bleed,  and   often    had   bloody  expectoration.     The  appetite  w^u  1 
poor;    she    had    waterj-,   but    never  bloody   diarrluEa;    the  tonguefl 
was  clean,  and  of  a  light  red  color;  the  skin  of  a  dirty,  somewhat^ 
icteric  hue,  dry  and  emaciated ;  the  cutaneous  wins  were  very  mmeA 
enlarged;  the  pulse  tolerably  large,  full  and  fr<equcnl:  the  nbdomeii 
was  distendet),  hard;  in  llie  lower  part  slightly  fluctuating;  the  intes- 
tinal sound  perceptible  only  over  a  small  portion.     On  the  otlwr  hand,  . 
in  the  lefl  side,  the  spleen  vms  very  distinctly  felt  as  hard  as  a  hoarj^u 
reaching  to  the  umbilicus  and  the  fossa  iliaca;    no  sensitiveness  oaf 
pressure.     In  the  region  of  the  liver  also  great  resistance  was  fbtuut,  I 
and  a  dull  sound  over  a  gre.it  extent.     Blood  from  die  point  of  the  I 
finger  contained  very  few  red  corpuscles;  on  the  contrarj-,  coimtlesfil 
colorless  ones  of  all  possible  sizes.     There  was  also  a  number,  by  no  | 
means  small,  of  shining  nuclei,  such  as  are  wont  to  present  themsdves  I 
in  hyperplastic  lymphatic  glands. 

I  ordered  a  strengthening  diet  (wine,  eggs,  beef-tea);  internally  dtC  I 
Iodide  of  Iran;  externally,  inunctions  upon  the  abilomen  1 
salve  composed  of  Ol.  Terebinth- et  olivar.;  aa.  5  iss.  Tinct-  lodii  el  OL  \ 
juniperi  seth.,  aa.  3  ij;  foot-baths  witli  potash.  On  the  5tli  of  May,  I 
however,  a  messenger  came  to  inform  me  dial  tlie  patient,  for  die  last  I 
twenty-four  hours,  had  suffered  from  nose  bleed  that  could  not  be  \ 
stopped,  and  before  I  could  give  any  direction  even,  the  patient  1 
dead.  The  autopsy,  which  I  could  not  attend,  revealed  tlie  presence  1 
of  an  enlarged  spleen." 

Furthermore,  we  have,  in  the  same  article,  page  293;  "In  thai 
case  of  Rineker,  the  disease  in  a  woman,  3^  years  old,  began  after  i.\ 
cold  bath,  with  febrile  symptoms  and  swelling  of  the  cervical glamdi^ 
which  quite  rapidly  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  subsequently,  slfiot] 
the  further  affection  of  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glanils  KonAi  plncc^l 
with  fever,  the  larger  glandular  masses  feeling  hot  and  painful." 

"  V'jgel,  54  years  old,  two  years  before  his  dcith,  in  the  midat  of'l 
febrile   symptoms    {■weariness,   lassitude   without  chills),  was  taken  | 
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quite  suddenly  with  a  swelling  upon  the  neck,  on  the  disappearance 
of  which  the  abdomen  began  to  swell,  though  the  swelling  of  the 
neck  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  then  suppurated. 

In  Virchow*s  Archiv,  Bd.  I.,  there  is  the  anatomical  description 
of  the  cadaver  of  a  very  powerfully  formed  man.  For  nearly  two 
years  he  had  had  an  enlargement  of  tlie  glands  on  both  sides  of  the 
neck^  painless^  but  uninterruptedly  and  gradually  increasing^  large 
bundles  of  an  uneven^  knobby  surface^  painless^  very  soft^  but  Piot 
fluctuating^  presentipig  to  tfie  touch  the  inelastic  feel  of  lipoma^  extend- 
ing to  t/ie  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  ^  into  the  axillce  and  the  inguinal 
regions.  At  the  same  time  there  occurred  frequent  attacks  of 
oppression  of  the  c/iest^  amounting  to  tlie  extremest  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration; especially  at  night  he  had  to  cough  much^  \\\q  G\^i^ctouit\o\\ 
being  detached  with  great  difficulty.  Gradually  the  abdomen  swelled ; 
fiCCiU  evacuiitions  were  difficult  to  obtain,  although  mucusAWnQ  masses 
were  passed  incessandy;  tlie  patient  felt  much  depressed  thereby,  and 
very  languid.  Even  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  it  was  thought 
that  enlarged  glands  could  be  felt.  Respiration  very  frequent;  in  the 
right  lower  lobe,  bronchial  respiration  extensively  diffused ;  on  the  left 
side  unequally  diffused  mucous  rAle,  in  the  centi'al  portion  of  the 
lung]  Iodide  of  Iron  was  prescribed;  but  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  dyspnoea  it  had  to  be  laid  aside  at  once.  The  autopsy  revealed  that 
these  enlargements  of  the  glands  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  were 
extended  over  the  whole  lymp/iatic  glandular  system.  In  the  inguinal 
glands^  especially,  there  was  not  only  a  hypertrophy  of  the  real  peri- 
pheric glandular  substance,  but,  also  of  the  connective  tissue  pcnct rat- 
ing the  interior  of  the  same^  which  gave  tliem  a  decided  kidney-like 
appearance.  Microscopic  examination  presented  the  normal  glandular 
elements,  etc.  The  ductus  thoracicus  was,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
thoracic  cavity,  entirely  embedded^  quite  up  to  its  orifice,  in  glandular 
parenchyma ;  the  spleen  presented  no  deviations  from  its  normal 
proportion. 

In  his  Collected  Essays,  the  author  continues,  page  303,  upon  the 
structure  of  these  glands,  as  jfollows :  '^  Upon  a  section  we  discern  the 
much  enlarged^  peculiar  glandular  cortex  which,  in  many  places,  is 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  likewise  the  some- 
what extensive  cavernous  connective  tissue.  In  tlie  cortex,  one 
can  hardly  recognize  the  normal  partition  of  the  separate  follicles;  it  no 
longer  has  a  homogeneous  appearance,  but  looks  gray  or  reddish- 
white^  almost  pulpy ;  it  is  very  tender  and  breaks  down  easily  and 
discharges  under  pressure,  upon  the  cut  surface,  a  turbid  watery  fluid, 
while,  with  the  scalpel  a  more  pulpy  substance  can  be  scraped  oftV 
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Just  here  I  must  quote  the  following  from  the  article  on  "the 
colorless  blood-corpuscles,"  pagje  217,  where  the  loss  of  color  of  the 
cli\  le  and  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  exposed  to  the  air,  is  ^>oken  c€ 
'•  In  this  connection  I  will  especially  remark  the  fact,  that  the  lymphatic 
L'lands  also,  which  nonnallv  have  a  ver\*  slisrht  yellowish  srrav  01 
yellowish  white  color,  undergo,  exposed  to  the  air,  a  decided  change 
of  color,  which  can  be  seen  ver\'  beautifully  in  the  hypjertrophied  lym- 
piiatic  glands,  extirpated  from  the  li\-ing  body.  These,  exposed  to  the 
air.  irraduallv  assume  a  ver\-  decided  hrov:nish  ycUorjj  color.  Moreo\-er, 
it  is  well  known,  that  hardly  any  other  than  the  hnnphatic  glands  erf" 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  get,  at  first,  brown,  then  black,  while, 
pathologically,  the  epigastric,  more  seldom  the  mesenteric  the  lumbar, 
ti;e  inguinal  glands,  take  on  the  same  black  or  slate  color.** 

§.296. 

Thus  much  fix>m  \1rchow  relative  to  his  Leucaemia  and  what 
l>elonsrs  thereto. 

Now  the  problem  arises  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease-forms, 
as  they  appear  to  Virchow,  before  and  during  the  presence  of  a 
leuc*emic  blood,  really  constitute  a  new  discovery-  of  this  phvsiolo^st. 
I  »r  wiicthcr  this  leucaemia  is  not  rather  a  partial  svmptom  of  pith?!'-^ 
rlcj^.  *^  rm<  a!rt\iJv  lon^  ^nozL'/t,  accomt^ifivifii^,  ihoitish  not  const i tut- 
:vj.  ricsi  rorms,  a  •symptom  to  which  quite  another  chanictcr  beloncrs: 
-  '  tiia:  the  assertit^i  diat  Leucaemia  is  a  ili'ie:ise  sut  c^cncris  must  be 
t i:.:er  tkforuleii  or  ^ven  up. 

in  &.U  connection  I  must  aiji^in  mention  that  we  understand  n^xhinsT. 
k.i-t  of  all.  a  niorind  pRxress,  if  its  development  h:is  remainetl  unknown 
:  •  i:<:  therefore,  ais'X  we  canni>t  relv  uo-'^n  the  assertions  of  \1rchow 
t  r.j'.iin::  t!il>  pv.nt.  since  they  :uv  only  fruits  of  the  prvsent.  Arivi  if. 
t"  T  exaini^le.  Pn>f.  Virchow  Siivs  aK>ve.  that  Bonnet's  case  wa^  less 
n::v,  >:::ce  cancer  was  present  in  this  instance,  then  I  wouUl  like  t«> 
a-k.  u:>^!i  what  ijrv-^und  such  an  asserti«:»n  oull  be  made,  since  the 
1:  -  vi  Professor  coukl  not  fuilv  enliijhten  us  even  as  to  wh;it  he  under- 
-:.;:ids  *:\v  cancer.  Thus,  these  assertions  of  the  Pn->fessor  do  nx 
-vv!r.  to  ':v  ri:x?  fruits  bv  anv  means, 

/v  --.vr  rtszv,  To  ^/:r  t^Ss  tcuc^Fmia  the  fi'jcc  zvhich  helonzs  tc-  it  in 
P\'  '■  '-^w  I  tK:t<t  adduce  cases  -xhich  ti^ezi'ise  hazre  a t feared  ncj:  t? 
I  .  -/'/  :.,  a!ivl  w>.;ch  he  enrolls  under  the  tides.  Fibrin,  White  blood, 
T. -^r/     ->,  E:ni>>I::u  etc. 
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In  his  aiticle  upon  the  decomposition  of  fibrin,  there  are  two  ca^o 
which  are  remarkable,  especially  that  which  has  reference  to  a  largo 
ulcer  in  the  middle  of  tlic.  leg^  '••  habitually  putrid." 

In  the  article  on  "*  White  blood,"  there  appears  a  female  cook,  fifty 
years  old.  According  to  her  assertion,  she  had,  for  more  than  a  year 
before,  a  considerable  swelling  of  tJie  lower  extremities^  and  soon  al>j 
of  the  abdomen,  violent  cough,  with  copious  mucous  expectoration 
and  pains  in  the  abdomen.  During  the  following  summer  the  cough 
had  relaxed,  but  in  the  fall  returned  with  extremely  violent  diarrhaM. 
The  latter  afterwards  subsided  again,  while  the  cough  increased  ancz^\ 
without,  however,  being  connected  with  any  troubles  of  the  chest.  In 
the  last  eight  days,  copious  diarrhoe;i  had  again  set  in,  partially  blood\\ 
etc.  After  repeated  violent  att;icks  of  nose-bleed,  her  condition 
became  more  satisfactory,  only  furuncular  eruptions  presented 
themselves  upon  the  nose^  and  between  the  thumb  and  index  Ji tiger 
of  tlie  right  hand.  Repeated  and  violent  epistaxis,  which  continue! 
till  the  eighth  day,  subsequently  redness  and  painful  swelling  of  the 
skin,  in  many  places^  of  the  volar  surface  of  both  hands^  on  which 
vesicles  were  soon  fortncd  containing  at  first  a  clcar^  and  subse- 
quently a  purulent  fluid.  On  autopsy,  the  heart,  somewhat  hvper- 
trophied,  was  crowded  full  with  large,  loosely  lying,  greenish  white 
coagula,  the  spleen  being  enormously  hypertrophied^  etc. 

From  the  Vienna  General  Hospital,  a  case  is  communicated  as 
"■  general  pyiemia,"  which  I  must  also  relate  here  for  the  sake  of  the 
following.  The  autopsy  presented  as  follows:  "  The  entire  integu- 
ments of  the  abdomen,,  the  back.,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  both 
thighs^  were  beset  with  superficial  abscesses  filled  with  greenish  pus, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  dime.  In  the  most  of 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  large  as  well  as  small,  there  were  greenish- 
yellow.,  tough  coagula  of  blood :  in  the  posterior-inferior  part  of  the 
right  lower  lobe,  two  hepatized  spots  of  the  size  of  walnuts.  In  tlie 
cavity  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  there  was  a  greenish-yellow  fibrin- 
ous clot.  T/ie  liver  was  enlarged  threefold.  The  lymphatic  glands 
about  the  pancreas  were  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  doves  egg.,  of  a  light 
r^/ color,  infiltrated  with  a  viscous  greenish-yellow  purulent  fluiil." 

In  the  second  article  upon  the  plugging  up  of  the  pulmonary  arterv, 
there  are  also  two  cases,  which  must  be  enumerated  here,  as  will  be 
eeen  forthwith. 

A  man  fifty-five  years  old,  was  treated  for  a  stricture  of  the  urethra ; 
his  general  state  of  health  was  very  good,  and  there  was  no  complaint 
at  all  of  any  afiection  of  the  chest.  One  afternoon  when  he  appar- 
ently felt  very  well^  he  fell  out  of  the  bed  and  died  in  less  than  two 
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minutes.     On   a    minute  cxiimiiialiun,   nothing   w;is    fuund    Vut  i 
abslruciioa  of  almost  all  the  larger  ttranches  of  the  -pulmonary  artery   \ 
by  old  and  vai'iuiisly  discoiorcd  coa^iilu  of  blood;  the  kidneys  v 
slightly  gi-anulated. 

The  second  case,  page  273,  relates  to  an  old  \vonian  of  sixty-five   | 
years,  in  whost:  forty-fourth  year,  a  firm,  very  hard,  but  painless, 
aweiling  had  formed  in  her  right  breast  after  a  severe  blow;    this  j 
swelling  gradually  increased,  and   at   times  was   the   seat   of  acute  { 
shooting  or  stitdiini;  pains.     Near  to  this,  a  second  induration 
formed,  which  finally  broke,  and  now  painful  swellings  wei-e  formed  \ 
in  the  (j.«7/i(  also,    ^/axfy  diarrhoea  followed,  etc.    Autopsy. —  Under  j 
tlte  chin  a  quantity  of  small,  flat,  apparently  solid  cutaneous  tHiHors  I 
of  the  siit  of  a  large  lentil.       Cancer  of  the  breast,  from  the  ulcer  of 
which  a  knotty  cord.,  consisting  as  It  seemed  of  degenerated  lymphatic 
glands,  extended  to  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  orifice  of  the  ductus 
thoracicus.     The  separate  tumors  were  of  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed 
and  from  that  up  to  a  laige  walnuL     In  the  pulmonary  arteries,  plugs 
in  aH  stages. 

The  wails  of  the  uterine  cavity  were  studded  with  separate  super-   I 
ficial  polypous  growths. 

A  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  breast  is  thus  described :  The  hard,  round-  \ 
isli  edges  on  the  outside,  sinking  down  quite  flat,  on  the  inside  torn, 
.tnd  raised  up,  had  a  knMy,  ragged  basis;  the  whole  was  of  a  blackish  j 
or  grayish  color,  here  and  there  running  into  a  blue,  and  covered  with 
a  diin,  discolored,  partly  dry  secretion.  A  section  showed  the  edges  J 
of  die  ulcer  to  be  formed  in  great  part  of  a  transparent^  pale  while  i 
tissue,  tending  to  blue  or  reddish,  like  firm  spinal  marrow. 

The  colorless  blood  corpuscles,  the  author  savs,  page  1S3,  have  a 
pi-ominait  peculiarity  pointed  out  already  by  Nasse,  to  wit:  a  very  | 
great  viscosity,  by  reason  of  which  tliey  not  only  become  readily  agglu- 
tinated to  each  other,  but  also  rt<tte''*"i'fry_/iV*»^  to  other  objects,  to  wit: 
to  the  glass  plate  under  die  microscope.      The  plugs  also,  page  225,  I 
adhere  to  one  wall  of  the  vessel  which  beneath  them  presents  00  I 
other  change  than  generally  appears  from  the  shrinking  of  the  plugs  \ 
and  the  formation  of  thrombi.      The  author  here  leaves  the  whole  ] 
question  of  the  causes  of  the  coagulation  of  diese  plugs  untouched. 
"  Wiiether  the  coagulation  occurs  from  inflammation,  or,  as  the  saying  1 
is.  spontaneously,  whether,  therefore,  a  primary  or  secondary  phlcbitu  J 
is  present.  Is  to  me  quite  a  matter  of  indifference;  I  have  to  do  merely  I 
with  the  coaguladon  alone."      That  may  be  called  making  on^s  task  I 
very  ea.iv.     There  is,  however,  in  these  given  cases,  no  other  cause  1 
conceivable  than  this  very  same  \'iscositj',  arising  from  a  definite  blood  \ 
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crasis,  though  it  does  not  yet  distinctly  manifest  itself,  by  reason  of  the 
excess  of  colorless  blood-discs,  to  the  naked  eye.  According  to 
Emmert,  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  at  any  rate,  more  abundantly 
accumulate  in  tlie  blood  of  the  stasis,  and  that  this  condition  must 
precede  the  formation  of  a  plug,  no  one  can  doubt  Moreover,  such 
plugs  actually  occur  in  cases  of  leuaemia,  detailed  by  Virchow,  as  on 
page  159,  Vol.  3. 

There  are  still  many  other  cases  of  leuocmia  which  might  be 
adduced,  and  which  might  completely  exhaust  the  theme  in  hand ;  the 
case  with  acute  bronchitis  and  the  paste-like  bloody  P^g^^  179;  that 
with  a  leprous  ulcer  on  the  leg,  page  95 ;  with  nodulous  swellings  on 
the  diaphragm,  page  160;  with  going  to  sleep  of  the  limbs ^  page  175; 
sclerema,  page  112,  etc.,  but  the  foregoing  may  suffice. 

§.  297. 

Since  we  can  never  attain  our  end  in  scientific  investigations  with 
perceptive  reasons  [rationes  cognoscendi]  alone,  so,  it  is  quite  a  matter 
of  indifference,  how  such  processes  are  now  designated,  or,  how  it 
was  thought  best  to  designate  them  heretofore.  Hence,  as  regards  the 
fathoming  of  facts,  we  ought  not  to  take  offence  at  the  explanation  or 
designation  accidentally  given  them,  and  should  prefer  rather  to  let 
them  stand  upon  their  own  merit,  as  transient  modes  of  perception, 
but  the  facts  are  so  much  the  more  to  be  kept  in  view.  Virchow 
would  have  many  of  these  pathological  processes  arranged  under  the 
notions  of  his  lymphatic  and  splenic  leucaemia,  but  othei*s  not;  but  I 
shall  now  have  to  show,  that  all  these  processes  are  not  new,  as  Vir- 
chow flatters  himself,  but  are  the  same  which  have  hitherto  been 
grouped  under  the  head  of  Sycosis. 

If  we  compare  the  facts  of  the  forms  of  appearance^  we  find  quite 
the  same  statements  from  the  earlier  physicians^  except  the  co-called 
leucaemia,  as  they  did  not  know  the  use  of  the  microscope  for  such 
investigations. 

They  say,  that  sycosis,  truly  enough,  appears  under  various  com- 
binations of  forms  peculiar  to  it,  yet  that  these  forms  are  always  the 
following:  now  appearing  one  by  one,  now  in  simple,  now  in  com- 
plex combination,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  examples  just 
quoted  have  brought  it  to  view,  only  with  the  difference,  that  Virchow 
places  the  cause  in  the  excess  of  colorless  blood-coipuscles.  In  this, 
however,  he  has  omitted  to  explain  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this 
over-plus  of  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
only  visible  in  the  last  stages  of  this  disease,  or,  as  grumous  blood,  are 


t  the   word    lymph.      The  earlier    physicians,  ( 
contrary,  sought  tiiat  cause  in  the  sycotic  poison,  aad  which  of  thcMt  I 
t^vo  fJilcG  is  right  must  be  detentiincd  from  facte,  which  were  at  the  J 
disposal  of  neither  of  those  parties. 

It  is  nut  verv  long  since  Auienrieth  and  Hahnemann  livctl.  The  1 
former  tresits  upon  this  disease  in  an  excellent  mannt-r.  lie  »ys; , 
"  these  svcotic  glandular  formatioits  appear  even  in  plac 
glands  al  all  are  lo  be  found.  Hence  a  degeneration  of  the  glands  I 
cannot  malce  up  the  essence  of  this  form  of  diseases.  Scroj'uiotts  I 
gkndular  swellings,  however,  iilways  luive  their  seat  in  tlie  gUtuU  I 
uriginally  prcscTit."  In  §.  295,  page  241.  we  have  just  now  rvad  that  I 
Virchow  was  all  the  more  surprised  at  this  condition,  since  otljcT  ] 
writers  liail  never  made  any  mention  of  it.  Can  it  be  that  Vircliow  I 
really  did  not  know  an  Autenrietli?!  or,  if  he  did,  would  he,  nolwitlt-  J 
standing,  indulge  in  such  assertions?  I  also  remind  my  readers  that  | 
tlie  pre^icription  of  Iodine,  or  Iodide  of  Iron,  'was  followed  with  like  ■ 
bad  results  in  Virchow's  hands.  These  substances  could  only  be 
given  as  ri:medius  under  the  supposition  tliat  these  sycotic  forms  also 
were  to  be  treated  like  the  scrofulous. 

Even  Morgagni  had  likewise  found  these  noilulous  formations  ia  J 
tlie  mesentery anA  in  tlie  inguinal gtands^^XAni^xn^  in  connection whh  | 
sycosis;  even  he  knew  the  yellowish,  clear  fluid  of  their  contentSf  a 
that  they  passed  over  into  indolent  suppuration.  These  plivsicuuis,  ,1 
and  their  prcilecessors,  well  knew  that  these  glandular  formatiotu.l 
appeared  under  the  most  various  forms,  because  the  organic  part  in  i 
which  they  originated,  now  tiie  mucous  membrane  of  the  inleslinal  | 
canal,  now  the  bronchi.,  now  the  ceUular  tissue,  etc.,  must  exert  infiu- 
ence  upon  the  form  and  contents  tliereof.  They  knew  these  formations  I 
from  the  size  of  t!ic  lieail  of  a  pin  to  enormous  dimensions,  spreading  J 
themselves  as  painless  indolent  tuinors,  while  the  syphilitic  glandular  I 
swellings,  especially  of  the  inguinal  glands,  are  of  an  inflamraatoiy  I 
and  painful  nature.  They  saw  these  knotty  formations  in  almost  all  f 
p.irts  of  the  body,  the  muscular  system  exceple<l,  in  the  omentum,  Ikt  \ 
mesentery,  the  intestines,  in  (he  substance  of  the  kidneys, 
testicles,  the  ovaries,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  diaph  ragm,  tlie  lungs,  on  I 
the  pleura,  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  upon  the  meningts  of  the  I 
brain,  on  the  nerves  and  under  the  epidermis.  They  knew  that  these  J 
swellings  generally  came  ^rst  on  t/te  neck  or  in  die  axilla,  and  1 
Virchow  also  declares,  that  catching  cold,  passion,  or  a  single  mechait-  I 
ical  influence,  for  example,  ti  strain  of  the  muscles,  or  a  blow  upon  [ 
the  back,  rniiy  cjiuse  their  development,  and  much  more  readily  any  J 
disturbance  of  function,  as  tlial  of  menstruation,  etc 
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Should  not  that  also  remind  us  of  §.  152,  page  260,  Part  I. 

These  forms,  they  say,  are  surroUiided  by  a  Jibrous  thick  membrane 
of  tlieir  oivn^  and  neither  as  regards  color,  contents  or  consistence,  do 
they  always  present  the  same  quality;  they  resemble  quite  often  tlie 
scirrhus  of  the  female  breast;  now  they  contain  Ichor  and  now 
yellow  serum ;  now  they  are  hard^  now  papPy;  now  they  discharge 
a  crcumy  fluids  and  the  nodule,  when  pressed  out,  is  a  tissue  of  loose, 
fibrous  substance;  now  tlieir  interior  looks  like  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  braln^  of  a  translucent  appearance;  at  another  time  they  con- 
tain a  greenish^  purulent,  or  brownish  mass. 

But  because  these  physicians  noticed  that  these  swellings  often  dis- 
appear  spontaneously^  and  other  diseases  appear  in  their  place^  they 
hence  counted  them  as  the  results  of  the  same  cause^  and  because  tliey 
saw  these  results  regularly  preceded  by  various  other  phenomena,  tliey 
recognized  them  also  as  precursors.  To  gain  the  true  significance  of 
all  these  morbid  phenomena,  they  were  compelled,  by  reason  of  tlieir 
numerous  observations,  to  assume  an  hereditary  cause,  or  one  from 
sexual  intercourse. 

In  connection  with  these  glandular  swellings,  which,  to  the  older 
physicians,  passed  for  complete  sycosis^  tliey  obser\x»d  none  the  less 
tliat,  in  their  train^  enlargements  of  the  liver  and  spleen  also  followed. 

As  precursors^  however,  they  reckoned  chiefly,  dislike  for  all  labor ; 
incomprehensible  melancholic  mood;  catarrhal  affections,  which  may 
occur  in  all  the  mucous  membranes,  without  distinction,  chiefly  in 
damp  weather  and  towards  spring,  A  number  of  diseases,  arranged 
by  Physiological  medicine  under  the  form  of  tubercular,  phthisis 
larj^ngea  and  tracheahs,  are  such  precursors;  they  are  curable  under 
proper  treatment;  but,  under  the  metiiods  of  physiological  medicine, 
they  lead  inevitably  to  death.  These  cases  distinguish  themselves 
diagnostically  by  this^  that,  in  these  laryngeal  and  tracheal  forms, 
complaints  of  burning  in  these  parts  are  not  heard  as  in  the  tubercu- 
lar, and  tlie  patient's  only  complain  of  a  constricting  sensation,  which 
is  not  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  larynx.  Even  at  first  this  form 
is  characterized  by  uninterrupted  hoarseness.  The  frequent  swallow- 
ing of  tliese  patients,  eai'ly  gives  a  hint  touching  the  quality  of  the 
disease  in  hand,  and  regarding  that  which  is  to  come.  At  the  same 
time,  the  patients  think  that  the  passage  of  the  air  is  hindered,  as  it 
were,  by  a  foreign  body.  This  hoarseness  increases  incessantly,  the 
respiration  becomes  constantly  more  laborious,  and  the  cough  harsh, 
whistling  and  barking.  With  all  this,  the  patients  look  well  and  no 
trace  of  fever  is  to  be  seen  in  them,  which,  indeed,  one  might  well 
expect,  from  the  very  annoying  excessive  lassitude;  a  lassitude  which, 


9abeeqlleIlt^r■  banlly  allows  them  i 


walk.    Xe>xnbelcss,  tfaoc  i 


danger  in  delay,  oa  account  of  the  uidden  death,  wtuch  is  quite 
siUe,  from  &ulTocation.  To  these  so-<::tUed  sycodc  forms  au 
glottidis  also  belongs.  While  tsdcma  of  the  gkxtis  &vquently  occon 
only  as  a  swcUiiig,  the  hoarseness  and  difficulty  of  breathing  arise  partly 
from  uictraliaBt  the  diagnosis  of  which  vrill  be  shortly  given,  partly 
from  ifaorie  knotty  formations  upon  the  mucous  mctnbnute  of  ihe 
trachea,  e«pcciaUy  uptwi  its  glands,  or,  from  a  change  of  the  v^us  or 
sympathicus,  which  are  found  to  be  surrounded  with  hard  gloMd-tikt 
s-jxUiags,  as  if  by  a  siring  of  pearls." 

The  syrotic  asthma^  in  consequence  of  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  ttie  pulmonary  ti^uc,  is  distinguished  from  other  asthmatic 
forms  by  Ihis^  that  it  also,  according  to  subjecti\-e  feeling,  has  its  sett 
in  the  breast,  and  not,  as  otherwise,  in  the  lirjnx;  furthomore,  that 
it  occurs  paraxysmaliy  and  itUermittenily ;  and  not  unftcquent^ 
(luring  sweiiirtg  of  the  external  glands,  it  disappears  spontancoaaly, 
without  lca%ing  a  trace.  It  may  also  arise  in  consequence  of  swell- 
ings of  the  glands  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachra,  and  may  be 
suddenly  excited  by  going  up  stairs,  muscular  motion  or  mental 
emotion. 

Besides  these,  according  to  external  appearance,  rather  catarrhal 
precursors,  tlicrc  are  also  exanihems  and  ulcerations. 

The  exanthem  possesses  various  forms;  at  one  time  it  merely  con- 
sists of  single  white  desquamating  spots;  at  another,  itching  pustules 
rising  up  within  a  light-red  circular  spot,  containing  a  bright  yelhm 
fluid,  whicti,  when  emptied,  form  dark  brown  crusts  readily  fiillin^ 
off;  or  at  first,  dry.  hard  tubercles  of  a  reddish  blue  color.  The  first  are 
grouped  togetlicr  on  the  edge  of  the  boiiy  seal]),  on  the  breast,  the 
back,  the  thighs.  The  latter  occupy  tlie  same  places  though  thej'  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  upon  tlie  knee  and  the  back  of  the  hand;  some- 
dmes  in  the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  lower  lip.  They  either 
develop  into  ulcers  or  their  discharged  fluid  forms  a  dark  brozen  and 
cracked  crust,  and  extensive  rhagades  are  formed.  Or  there  are 
formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  on  the  tongne,  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  on  the  lips  light  gray,  hardly  elevated  plaques,  generally  but 
Ktde  sensitive;  somedmes  they  are  bluish.  Never  are  these 
thems  coppery-red.  On  the  epidermis,  though,  a  hair  pn^ects  firon 
their  centre,  the  hair  underneath  nez<er  suft'ers;  they  also  do  not 
affect  the  nails,  though  this  has  happened,  in  my  practice  at  leasL 
The  condylomata  have  a  pedicle,  while  sj-pliililic  sores  have  hrea<lth| 
make  the  liair  fall  out,  cause  the  hair-glands  to  become  sterile,  and 
the  nails   to  become  deformed.     According  to  my  experience,  the 
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deformity  of  the  nails,  in  s}'cosis,  arises  from  insufficient  nutrition; 
the  nail  is  never  completely  formed.  It  looks  as  if  torn  and  isolated, 
broken  through  to  the  quick,  while  the  syphilitic  defonnity  consists  in 
hypertrophy.  Yet  I  should  not  consider  the  question  touching  these 
anises  of  the  various  deformities  of  the  nails  quite  settled. 

The  ulcers  which  belong  to  the  sycosis  of  the  old,  and  the  leucaemia 
of  the  modern  physicians,  can,  however,  be  very  easily  diagnosticated 
as  identiail  anil  non-syphilitic.  They  arise  from  the  previous  exan- 
thematic  or  from  furuncular  or  erysipelatous  forms,  or  a  single  one 
presents  itself  upon  the  neck^  the  sternum^  the  loins^  the  throaty  in 
the  axilla^  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm^  tlie  thigh  or  the  5/////,  not 
seldom  on  the  great  toe.  They  frequently  exhale  the  most  offensive 
odor,  do  not  go  very  deep,  but  extend  very  rapidly  in  surface;  the 
parts  adjacent  suffer  but  little  in  proportion ;  their  base  is  a  bluish  red^ 
dark-brown^  cracked^  and  from  the  cracks  papillce  emerge  with 
whitish  points.  The  edge  is  jagged,  undermined.  This  ulcer  is 
found  also,  in  die  same  manner,  upon  the  mucous  membranes,  though 
upon  them  it  is  bright  or  rose-red.  It  generally  leaves  behind  it 
callosities.  If  it  is  not  interfered  with  externally  and  merely  covered 
with  moistened  compresses  or  lint,  it  heals  from  the  centre  outwards, 
and  never  with  any  other  loss  of  substance  than  that  which  the  cicatrix 
occasions.  As  soon  as  the  cure  begins,  it  bikes  on  tlie  character  of 
those  ulcers  which  are  incidental  to  the  peculiar  bodily  constitution. 
According  to  its  outer  form  it  is  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  tuberculous,  etc. 
By  its  location,,  its  course^  its  quality  and  its  termination^  it  never  can 
be  confounded  with  any  other  ulcer,  and  all  the  less,  since,  like  all 
other  sycotic  forms^  it  usually  heals  spontaneously ,^  provided  no  radical 
cure  by  art  intervenes;  because  they  form  only  transient  stages  of  one 
and  the  same^  often  life-long^  process.  It  heals  up,  however,  only  to 
return^  with  perfect  certainty,  at  some  other  time^  in  some  other  place^ 
even  at  tJie  end  of  years^  and  that  indeed,  as  with  all  sycotic  forms, 
usually  during  a  long  period  of  damp  weather,  or  towards  spring,  pro- 
vided the  process  has  not  gained  in  extent^  and  in  place  of  the  ulcer, 
another  sycotic  form  has  developed  itself. 

In  the  axvity  of  the  mouth  and  throat  it  is  sometimes  yellow,  lar- 
daceous,  but  witli  a  rose-red  areola,  and  covered  with  a  puriform 
matter;  yet  it  always  spreads  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  occasions^ 
as  already  observed,  no  loss  of  substance,  or  rather  the  loss  which  it 
does  occasion,  is  soon  made  up  again  by  granular  outgrowths.  In 
practice,  however,  we  are  not  able  to  define,  so  exactly,  the  limits 
between  the  precursors  and  the  complete  extension  of  the  so-called 
sycosis,  as  the  theory  of  the  older  physicians  was  inclined  to  assume; 


I,  at  least,  have  not  succeeded,  as  yet,  in  finding  a  law  of  com 

§§■  39t  ^93>  '"  't*  extension.      Ne\'ertheless,  one  can  i 

cuiifound  its  appearance  with  the  su-calleU  mutiistases. 

metastasis  or  aberration,  g.  37,  belongs,  at  any  rate,  to  hyputhea 

qnite  devoid  of  clearness.     It  even  belongs  to  those  which  requin^'9 

expluuatiuu  themselves,  hence  by  which  nothing  can  be  explui 

wandering  of  molecules,  as  if.  fur  insLince,  we  might  imagine  that  ct.A 

tlic  molecules  of  the  pigment  of  the  eye,  to  otiier  parts  of  Uie  body^.l 

cannot  be  demonstrated.     Thu»  the  black  pigments  in 

fex'er  and  ague,  must  be  looked  upon  as  having  wandered  tliitlicr  from  g 

the  eye.     Then,  at  least,  a  diminution  should  be  perceptible  iu  the  \ 

eye,  which  is  not  tlie  case.     A  ricli  imagination  is  able  to  explain  1 

everything  froni  its  own  stindjKiint,  by  which  no  service  is  renden^  ■] 

to  science. 

The  idea  of  the  metastasis  of  morbid  products  is  false  Cixn,  itcausd.  J 
contradicted  by  the  law  of  lite  sfecijic  lines  of  direction.  We  knoWf  f 
it  is  true,  of  wandering  morbific  causes  and  of  the  diffusion  of  thtar  \ 
results,  but  nothing  of  wandering  physiological  products,  except  ia'l 
tlie  direction  towards  the  organs  of  excretion. 

If  the  chranic  form  of  sycosis  attacks  the  osseous  system,  then  t 
bones  affected  are  those  of  the  nose  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  ti 
folate,  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  tlie  sternum,  the  sacrum,  the  r 
and  tlie  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral  column.     But  the  s; 
oztena  lacks  the  foitid  odor  of  the  syphilitic.     The  bones,  in  fat 
nai  immediately  affected  by  s}'cosis,  but  only  tlirough  the  soft  [ 
thi-ough  the  periosteum,  and  then  there  is  never  a  eartotts  form,) 
in  syphilis,  but  always  /lecrosts  only  with  formation  of  seciucstrum, 
and  bclerosb;  and,  while  tlie  loss  of  substance  of  the  bone,  pi-oduci; 
by  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  scrophulosis  is  never  repaired,  after  the  o 
of  sycotic  necrosis  there  is  al>vays  formed  a  new  thick  osseous  n 
which  seeks  to  supply  again  all  the  loss  sustained. 

Fragilitas  ossium  is  never  a  sign  of  sycosis,  though  rachitis  i- 
■well  as  pmdarihrocace   and  enchondroma.       The   older  physic 
collected  all  strictures  or  stenoses  under  the  head  of  sycosis;  not  mere 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  but  .ilso  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus,  the  lary 
the  trachea,  the  rectum  and  the  intestinal  canal.     The  acute  6 
inflammations  of  tlie  joints  always  present,  as  a  result,  a' persislei^ 
enlargement  of  the  parts  forming  the  joints,  if  they  anchylose,  ) 
they  attack  most  generally  the  joints  of  the  vertebral  column,  oS  tl 
lower  jaw,  and,  most  fi-equently,  one  of  the  knee  and  elbow  JmhI 
The  pains  arise  suddenly,  and  at  ojice,  with  the  greatest  intensity,  I 
notwithstanding  tliis,  the  ifitegitments  remain  normal  and  no  fever  I 
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sets^n.     Inflammations  of  the  testicles  develop  into  enormous  hypcr^ 
trophies  and  indurations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  inguinal  glands. 

Syphilitic  deafness  is  the  result  of  carious  destruction  of  the  ossiculae 
auditus^  the  sycotic,  of  swelling  of  the  Eustachian  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  profuse  ^r^tf;«/5^  mucous  secretion  in  inflammations  of 
the  conjunctiva^  sclerotica  and  cornea  with  bright  red  injection ;  the 
gelatinous  eflTusion  into  the  iris  and  choroidea  is  always  of  sycotic 
origin,  as  well  as  ciliary  and  focial  neuroses  from  pressure  of  the 
bones  and,  especially,  if  they  occur  in  the  evening.  TracJioma  also 
Ixjlongs  here,  as  well  as  the  polypous  formations^  and  hydrocele; 
among  the  neuroses  a  form  of  ischias,  of  trismus  and  tetanus,  of 
epilepsy,  eclampsia,  paralysis;  moreover,  one  form  of  apoplexy,  of 
impotence,  of  sterility,  of  nymphomania,  of  mental  disorders'^  going 
to  sleep  of  the  limbs;  helminthiasis;  one  form  of  intermittent  fever; 
sclerema  neonatorum,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  I  must  make  mention  of  the  sycotic  inflamma 
tion  of  t/te  lungs^  which,  it  is  true,  is  less  distinct  than  the  sycotic 
mttammations  of  the  eyes,  though  clearly  enough  described  by  the 
older  physicians. 

In  pneumonia,  where  we  find  the  blood  slowly  coagulating^  of  which, 
the  form  curable  by  Natr.  sulph.,  presents  the  most  serious  phenom- 
ena, there  is  never  absent,  as  indeed  it  is  never  absent  in  any  of  the 
acute  forms  which  belong  to  sycosis,  that  inexpressible  anxiety  which 
stands  in  no  proportion  at  all  to  die  course  of  the  disease,  which  is 
frequently  torpid  even;  moreover,  hoarseness  is  never  absent  nor 
dyspnoea^  which  latter  also  stands  in  no  proportion  to  the  extension  of 
the  disease  physically  ascertained.  Further,  this  pneumonia  is  charac- 
terized by  the  most  uncommon  prostration  of  strength^  the  greenish^ 
copious,  easy  expectoration,  the  unendurable  sensation  of  weight  and 
tension  upon  the  chest,  with  so  little  stitching  pains  in  the  form 
curable  with  Iron,  that  the  patients,  after  a  few  days,  can  return  to 
their  calling,  provided  it  is  not  attended  with  bodily  effort;  but  anxiety 
never  allows  the  patient  to  go  into  the  open  air ;  even  going  up  a  few  stairs 
produces  asthma,,  which  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  ease  with 
which  the  lungs  move  in  respiration.  The  organism  (in  both  forms) 
sensibly  sympathizes  so  far,  that  emaciation^  and  a  sickly  appearance, 
in  a  few  days,  attain  a  surprising  degree;  the  urine  is  generally,  as 
indeed  it  chiefly  is,  in  the  sycotic  form,  of  a  rose-red^  as  tlie  older 
physicians  were  wont  to  express  it.  Under  improper  treatment,  this 
pneumonia  goes  over  into  chronic  catarrh  and  the  parts  of  the  lung 
aflected  into  connective-tissue-like  induration  of  tissue;  this  happens 
especially  under  tlie  abuse  of  quicksilver,^  or  from  suppression  of  the 
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proeas  by  thm  -Mater  cure.  From  this  cbrouic  cttarrh, 
utccn^a  aflerwards  arises,  which  is  not  seldom  confiiunded  ivitfa  the 
tuberculous.  Under  appropriate  treatment,  howevrr.  litii  pummontj 
■»  vcrv  easily  cured,  of  which  mure  anun.  The  autcipsv  uf  mol- 
treated  sycotic  forms,  revealed  also  to  the  older  physkijiu  whom 
1  have  quoted  here,  such  exteu^ve  abUleratioH  of  the  bronchi,  and  of 
the  blood  vessels  by  jtbrinoas  dots,  as,  aie  found  in  do  odicr  funn,  and 
remind  one  of  the  Thrombosis  uf  V'ircliow.  At  the  batne  time,  ocher 
bycotjc  changes  arc  always  found  in  the  cadavers  as  we  liave  just  seen. 
A  great  number  of  sudi  si'cotic  cases  could  be  adduced  &oni  the 
current  literature  alone  as,  for  example,  from  the  current  year,  185^ 
the  vomiting  of  blood  of  Diebcrder  and  Faui'el;  a  case  of  cancer  bf 
Benjamin;  induration  of  the  peripheric  lymphatic  glands  by  ZhhI; 
a  case  of  leucocytliiemia  by  Huss;  a  case,  the  second  one,  uf  inrvngo 
stenosis  by  Giintner,  etc.,  etc. 

Much  that  is  described  under  the  name  nf  lipoma,  gelatinous  and 
colloid  tumors,  especially  gummitta,  is  of  sycotic  kind,  as  nUo  much 
which  is  grouped  together  under  the  head  of  cancers;  soft  cancer  is 
esscntiully  to  be  distinguislicd  according  to  its  sycotic  or  other  ori^o. 
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To  llie  older  physicians,  the  differential  diagnoses  already  given,  n 
only  availed  for  recognizing  a  sycotic  affection,  but  s\so  the  test  of  the 
benefit  or  injury  of  tlicir  treatment,  led  them  tliereto.  They  learned 
that  all  tliese  forms  offered  obstinate  resistance  to  quicksilver,  :uid  thai, 
sooner  or  Inter  alter  its  use,  marked  exacerbations  or  extensions  of  the 
disease  occurred ;  they  learned  that  all  these  forms  would  bear  no 
irritating  treatment,  and  «o  strict  diet,  but  that  sometimes  Irom 
(whidi  is  hurtful  in  syphilis),  Graphites,  Arsenic,  Bar.-tn.Anlimoniiun, 
Aurum  mur,  sometimes  Sal  Ammoniac,  Nitre,  Glauber's  salts  exerted 
a  favorable  influence  even  where  they  did  not  cure;  to  tlieir  pharina- 
codynaniic  art  Strictures  were  quite  inaccessible,  thougli  they  sought 
to  overcome  them  by  operative  means;  the  same  of  polypi  and  carcino- 
matous degenerations.  Of  the  serious  consequences,  thcv  attempted 
to  meet  dyspniea  by  Opium,  epilepsy  by  their  nervines,  drvpsical  \ 
phenomena  by  their  diuretics,  etc,  just  as  it  b  done  at  the  present  day 
in  physiological  medicine,  and  that,  indeed,  with  the  same  ill-sucoeas 
and  uncertainty  as  now. 

Even  in  Rademacher's  school  we  find  the  chloride  of  barium,  Gold, 
Antimony,  Arsenic,  Iron,  even  Calcarea  carb.,  also,  Carbo  veg.,  and 
animalis,  and  Nati'um  nitricum,  but  not  Glauber's  salts,  of  which  more 
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anon,  all  these  laid  down,  in  general,  as  remedies  for  the  glands^  yet 
with  reference  to  Homoeopathic  drug-provings,  and,  generally,  in  cases 
which  belong  to  the  so-called  Leuciiemia  or  Thrombosis,  in  brief,  to 
Sycosis. 

If  we  read  the  descriptiopis  of  the  older  physicians  of  their  sycotic 
forms^  we  would  think^  at  every  moment^  that  we  were  reading 
Virchow  as  he  describes  cases  which  he  arranges  under  the  Jiead  of 
the  microscopic  curiosities  of  leuc(emia^  or  the  coagulation  of  fibrine^ 
or  under  the  patliologico^natomical  name  of  Thrombosis  and  JBmbo- 
lia.  Although  I  presented  fragments  only,  upon  this  subject,  from 
both  the  different  sources  of  information,  which  suffice  for  the  end  in 
view,  yet,  I  doubt  not  in  the  least,  that  the  reader  will  entertiiin  no 
doubt  touching  the  identity  of  the  sycotic  forms  of  the  older  physi- 
cians and  the  leuccemia^  thrombosis^  etc.^  of  Virchow.  There  is  no 
other  difference  than  this,  that  the  older  physicians  exhausted  their 
subject  thoroughly,  as  regards  its  extension  and  cause;  that  they 
possessed  differential  diagnoses  even,  for  example,  between  sycotic 
phthisis  and  tubercular;  between  sycotic  pneumonia  and  croupous; 
between  glandular  swellings  in  sa*ophulosis  and  those  of  sycosis; 
but,  with  Virchow,  there  is  such  unbounded  confusion,  such  a  guess- 
ing and  laboring,  such  a  desperate  wrestling  after  cause  and  effect, 
such  a  hopeless  separation  of  connected  pathological  processes,  dis- 
turbing the  reader,  tiiat  there  can  scarcely  be  presented  a  more  forcible 
example  of  the  chaotic  unwarranted  proceedings,  such  as  wc  can  meet 
with  in  physiological  medicine  only ;  in  that  same  physiological  school 
so  proudly  clamoring  over  and  boasting  of  its  exact  knowlc^dge  — 
boasting  of  experiments  without  rules,  and  haughtily  looking  down, 
without  any  reason,  upon  all  other  scientific  labors. 

How  now  can  tliese  diverging  attempts  at  explanation,  and  these 
assertion  of  facts  be  harmonized  ? 

As  most  appropriate  for  the  views  of  the  majority,  whose  poverty 
in  exact  knowledge  first  needs  consideration,  we  first  take  up  the 
chemical  reflections. 

We  have  just  learned  that  in  leucaemia  we  have  gelatin-producing 
substances,  and,  consequently,  formic  acid  and  hypoxanthine,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood. 

These  changes  must  stand  in  necessary  connection  with  the  blood, 
even  when  tiiese  substances  appear  in  the  secretions,  since  here,  influ- 
ences working  a  change  upon  one,  must  needs  also  eflect  a  change 
upon  the  other. 

We  find,  common  to  all  these  pathological  forms  in  question,  not 
merely  gelatin  in  tlie  blood,  but  we  find  in  others  belonging  thereto,  a 


profuse  proJuctioii  of  mucus  also,  and,  in  all.  an  inerctueii  frvfartk 
of  hydrogen  in  the  bhod,  especially  when  they  have  developed  t 
the  leairjcmtc  form,  which  may  hapiKn  suoncr  or  Later, 
exudations  are  gelatinous,  qui^'tning;  at  anv  rate,  (brir  cna 
incomplete  anil  unusually  dcLtvctl;  the  liquilicd  products  nrr  grecnitl 
bright  yellow,  brownish;  the  acetic  solutions  of  the  gcUdn  formed,  and 
the  solutions  of  the  mucus,  are  not  precipitated  bj-  the  ferro-cyanid 
of  potash,  and,  thereby  are  they  distingui^ed  from  the  exudations  vt 
croupous  inflammatory  processes  from  other  causes,  as  well  as  furlbcr 
by  this,  that  they  produce  no  fibrin;  for  the  fibrin  coagulates  fro«n  i: 
gelatinous  form  in  a  few  hours,  and  possesses  the  chemical  p 
of  albumen;  its  acetic  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  fcrro-cyantde d 
potash,  etc  Moreover,  the  croupous  inflammatorj-  prooesses,  whi 
will  be  direclly  charactcriKcd  more  particularly,  furnish  pui 
duct  of  their  dissolution,  in  which  no  gelatin  is  found,  since  tl' 
which  possesses  a  greater  proportion  of  water  than  pus,  r^edes,  \ 
on  the  contrarv',  albumen  appears  in  its  place. 

On  the  contrary^  no  syeolic  or  so^allcd  leuc^mic  process  supplies  fms 
or  fibrin.     Tl>c  formative  locality  of  the  fibrin  can  be  no  more  coo- 
tained  in  the  blood  than  that  of  mucus  or  gelatin.      Since  the  fi 
3  hydrate,  which  evudcs  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  diseased  p 
these  must  therefore  also  be  parts  possessing  albumen.     (Jelalin,  h 
ever,  pre-exists  in  the  contents  of  the  lymphatic  system,  but,  chief 
also,  in  the  intercellular  substance,  which,  swollen  up.  is  analt^ous 
mucus.     Acconling  to  Liebig,  the  fibrin  of  tlie  blood  is  album 
the  blood  hatf-wny  converted  into  glntin.  and  ^lulin  n. 
infiucnee  of  the  respiratory  process^  be  decomposed  into  cholic  j 
uric  acid  or  urea,  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Hence  we  have,  thus  far,  according  to  chemical,  as  well  as  morphc 
logical  facts,  two  different  series  of  diseases  in  general.      There  « 
thus,  many  forms  of  disease  which  come  under  the  fibrinous  s 
but  not  under  the  sycotic. 

On  the  contrary,  all  sycotic  forms  appear  outwardly  similar,  ei-M 
with  red  blood,  and  without  any  svcotic  precursors.     Thu! 
according  to  the  catisc,  various  forms  of  cancer,  various  i 
inflammations,  etc.,  but  physiological  medicine  would  cure  tl 
by  one  and  tlie  same  method.     This  stnte  of  things  is  one  of  tl 
often  mentioned,  which  bears  the  blame  of  the  fearful  confusion  ii 
theory  of  physiological  medicine,  and,  in  llie  helplessness  of  its  p 
tice,  and,  assuredly,  the  circumstance  lltat  all  the  so-called  s 
forms  sometimes  may  disappear  spontaneously,  without  any  n 
aid,  has  railed  forth  tlu  famous  false  method  of  exjieclaney. 
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Most  unfortunately,  tissues  and  substances  containing  albumen  and 
gelatin,  resemble  each  other  so  much,  in  their  chemical  relations,  that 
the  slight  difterence  cannot  always  be  recognized  as  such.  Not  only 
because  albuminous  and  gelatinous  substances  appear  in  dissolved,  as 
well  as  insoluble,  states,  both  have  the  same  tendency  to  decompose 
and  lose  this  property  by  Tannic  acid  and  Corrosive  sublimate;  their 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  Chlorin^,  Kreosote,  metallic  salts  and 
acids;  both  assume  the  form  of  jelly;  but^  also,  because  the  excess  of 
the  precipitant,  for  example,  of  the  Acetic  acid,  dissolves  again  the 
precipitate  produced  by  it;  because  Hydrochloric  acid,  Qiiicksilver, 
Chloride  of  gold,  Chloride  of  tin,  the  Salts  of  platina,  the  Salts  of 
silver,  the  Sulphate  of  copper,  and  even  the  alkalies,  now  render  turbid 
solutions  of  gelatin,  now  precipitate  them,  now  leave  them  unchanged, 
all  tliis  must  have  contributed  to  the  confusion,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ence, that  alkalies,  as  well  as  acids,  render  soluble  gelatin-yielding  sub- 
stances, (which,  when  organized,  are  insoluble,)  and  deprive  them, 
at  the  same  time,  of  their  agglutinating  power,  and  that  they  accom- 
plish tiiis  without  any  reception  or  transfer  of  elements  taking  place. 

As  regards  Therapeutics  and  Pathology  even,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  airtilage  likewise  belongs  to  the  gelatin-yielding  tissue,  but 
that  solutions  of  glutin^  although  they  bike  up  considerable  quantities 
of  the  salts  of  lime,  the  importation  of  which  is  evidently  brought  about 
by  means  of  the  blood,  yet  do  not  take  up  solutions  of  chondrinc^ 
and  just  to  this  very  circumstance  rachitis,  the  central  enchondroma 
of  the  bones,  etc.,  are  to  be  ascribed;  to  the  former,  the  formation  of 
osseous  latiielliE  and  calcareous  Incnistations  in  puerperal  fever,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  tlie  so-called  jelly-like  tumors,  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  Gold,  Iron,  Antimony,  Baryta, 
Arsenic,  the  Salts  of  lime,  China,  etc.,  must  have  curative  results; 
hut  only  for  definite  forms^  to  diagnosticate  which  differentially,  phys- 
iological medicine  has,  as  yet,  proved  itself  incapable. 

But  besides  those,  there  are  other  chemical  momenta  which  explain 
to  us  various  forms  of  the  sycotic  or  so-called  leuccemic  process. 

Thus  it  is  shown,  that  epidermis,  connective  tissue  and  cells  yield 
gelatin,  and  we  find  t/icse  formations  never  directly  crowded  out 
sycotically,  and  so  little  that  we  find  the  most  various  hypertrophies  of 
connective  tissue,  and  cell  formations  in  sycosis.  The  difference  of 
the  time  necessary  for  gelatinization,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
secretions,  surely  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  process,  as  such,  but  rather 
to  its  foreign  admixtures  of  salts,  water,  albuminous  bodies,  extractive 
matters,  according  to  the  organs  in  or  upon  which  they  are  formed. 

PART  II.  17 
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Thus  there  arise,  even  within  the  sycotic  process,  t\vo  series  agsdn, 
which  arc  chemically  diflerent,  but  appear  under  forms  externally 
alike.  But,  because  the  purely  chemical  view  of  physiological  medi- 
cine originates  in  the  fallacy  that  what  shows  similar  chemical  products 
can  arise  from  a  similar  cause  only,  it  hence  does  not  know  how  to 
explain  to  itself  the  varied  contents  of  forms  externally  alike,  and 
hence,  frequently  finds  diflerent  results  from  the  same  causes,  and  the 
same  cftects  from  different  causes:  facts,  which  it  can  never  make 
clear  to  itself  from  its  low  standf>oint 

If  we  leave  the  physiological  and  pathological  chemistrj-  which,  as 
we  have  so  often  demonstrated,  can  give  us  but  little  information  with 
regard  to  the  therapeutics  of  sycosis  and  leucaemia,  it  will  be  ne%'er- 
theless  clear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  in  therapeutics,  we  have  not  only 
to  do  with  two  series  of  chronic  diseases,  as  we  had  to  supf>ose  a  while 
ago,  but  with  three^  since,  witliin  the  sycotic  itself,  two  series  are 
a>ntained. 

We  may  now  apply  a  rule,  according  to  the  present  standpoint  of 
general  science,  to  the  observation  of  the  older  physicians,  and  thus 
it  follows,  that,  for  example,  we  recognize  many  pathological  forms 
of  Hahnemann's  psora-series  in  the  sycotic  series,  but  with  nutritive 
and  functional  changes.     Analogous  to  this,  the  so-called    Hahne- 
niannian  antipsorics  are  likewise  divided,  and,  amongst  them,  C;irbo 
veg.  and  aninialis,  Calcarea,  Aurum,  Arsenic,  Iron,  Thuja  and  others 
must   l)e   assigned   to  sycosis,  while    Sulphur,  Copjxir,  Phosphorus, 
Qiiickjsilver,  etc.,  remain   for   psora,  which   also   perfectly  clears  up 
many  doubts  touching  experiences  at  the  sick-bed.    The  chancre-virus, 
the  so-calletl   syphilis,  never  forms  a  series  of  pathologiad  forms  in 
such  extent  and  permanence  as  sycosis,  and   the  so-ailled  psora,  to 
which  latter  belong  all  fibrinogenic  and  pyogenic  forms,  as  well  as 
I  hose  produced  from  lack  of  ozonization  of  the  blood.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  few  forms  which  originate  from  the  chancre-virus,  arc  ver\' 
easilv  diaj^nostiaited  and   cured;  more  difficult,  however,  when  thev 
have  entered  into  combination  with  other  subsUinces  which   nourish 
them,  or  are  in  juxtaposition  with  them,  as,  for  instance,  with  tradi- 
tional  doses  of  Qiiicksilver.     I  will   remark,  however,  at   the   s:iine 
time,  tliTit  Qiiicksiiver,  deservedly  so  ill  spoken  of  and  admitted  to  be 
a   two-cdjjreil   in>tniment.  can   never  and   under  no  circum>tances  in 
traditional  tloscs,  l>e  looked   upon   as  a  curative  remedv,  lKH:ause  it 
enters  into  insoluble  combinations  with  the  albuminates  of  the  orsran- 
ism,  upon  the  same  lines  of  direction  as  the  chancre-virus,  while  the 
latter  forms  onlv  soluble  combinations  therewith.     But  the  form  of 
syphilis,  for  this  very  reason,  only  deceives,  as  regards  the   cure  by 
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Quicksilver  by  juxtaposition;  for,  after  sucli  pseudo-cures,  not  only 
Iodine,  but  also  Iron,  Sulphur,  etc.,  can  remove  it  at  any  moment 
from  this  combination  and  expel  it ;  whereupon,  for  the  most  part,  all 
the  earlier  syphilitic  symptoms  reappear,  §.  lOO.  For  the  diagnosis 
of  syphilitic  sequelae,  I  hold,  with  Ritter  and  Wolf,  the  following  as 
decisive:  difficult  motion  of  tlie  joints  with  crepitation,  chilliness  at 
stool  and  persistent  sleeplessness. 

As  regards  Rademacher*s  school,  I  may  now  be  more  brief,  since, 
at  any  rate  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader,  that  its  Copper  series 
coiTesponds  very  closely  to  the  Hahnemannian  psora,  its  Iron  and 
Natrum  nitricum  scries  almost  exactly  to  two  different  forms  of  sycosis. 
I  confess  that  I  attach  great,  at  least  practical  importance  to  these 
classifications,  of  which  I  shall,  very  soon,  treat  more  fully,  although 
they  frequentiy  present  combinations  among  themselves  at  the  sick- 
bed; yet,  to  tlie  beginner  in  practice,  they  offer  tlie  most  valuable 
points  of  support  Hence,  we  may  accept  it,  as  demonstrated,  that 
the  designations  Psora,  Syphilis,  Sycosis,  Leuciemia,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered equally  wrong.  They  do  not  present  us  either  with  all  the 
causes  or  effects,  and  especially  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  Rade- 
macher  or  Hahnemann  was  more  in  the  right ;  whether,  for  example, 
only  the  sycotic  poison  occasions  those  forms  of  decomposition,  or 
whether  atmospheric  and  telluric  influences  even  may  not  produce 
the  same  specific  blood- constitution  and  tiie  sapne  changes. 


§.  299. 

Corresponding  to  the  formula  which  I  have  declared  to  be  the  law 
of  specification,  the  form  and  function  of  a  plant  cannot  be  conceived 
of,  without  the  earthy  constituents  subserving  to  its  nourishment,  in 
which  it  strikes  it  roots,  and  without  the  atmosphere,  the  constituent 
parts  of  which,  its  leaves  of  necessity  inhale  and  exhale.  Just  the  very 
same  holds  good  for  die  human  organism.  The  constituent  parts  of 
the  atmosphere,  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  of  which  the 
whole  organism  is  composed,  and  which  are  even  contained  free  in 
the  blood,  belong  as  well  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  its  specifica- 
tion, as  do  the  constituents  which  it  draws  from  food,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  it  on  account  of  the  same  demand.  Hence,  all  these  sub- 
stances form  nothing  external  to  the  organism,  intended  to  change  its 
specific  form  of  reciprocal  action.  But  often,  not  only  the  mode  of 
life  belongs  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  but,  in  a  far 
more  extensive  sense,  the  changed  atmosphere,  even. 
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For  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Admiral  Fitzroy,  with  the  help  ot 
the  telegraph  used  in  meteorological  investigations,  that,  for  example, 
ti>gether  with  the  phosphorescence  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  orgpinic 
bodies,  with  the  increase  of  insects,  and  increasing  proportion  of  ozone 
in  the  atmosphere,  certain  diseases,  as  Epilepsy,  Apoplexy  and  sud- 
denly fatal  affections  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  form  eighty  per  cent 
of  tlie  diseases  generally  recurring  in  constant  proportions- 

Thus  a  change  in  tlie  constant  whole  of  tiie  organism  is  determined 
also  by  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  changes  of  die  atmospheric 
constituents. 

If  we  consider  all  the  conditions  which  are  known  to  us  as  causinsr 
chronic  diseases,  the  following  proposition  may  be  established  in 
view  of  what  has  already  been  advanced ;  the  cause  of  chronic  diseases 
is  based  upon  the  excess  or  lack  of  substances^  of  which  the  organism 
itself  is  composed.  Hereto,  consequently,  belong  not  only  the  different 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  but,  .is  is  seems,  those  causes  also  to  which 
we  ascribe  the  production  of  sycosis,  syphilis,  scrophulosis,  tubercu- 
losis, etc.,  etc. 

If  the  causes  of  chronic  diseases  did  not  possess  similar  qualities 
with  those  substances  out  of  which  the  organism  itself  also  is  com- 
po<ed,  how  could  it  be  explained  by  natural  laws,  that  they  are  retained 
often  for  years  in  various  parts  of  certain  organs,  again  come  to  notice 
fi\>in  trifling  causes,  in  order  to  establish  themselves  in  other  directions 
and  other  h.Kalities,  often  of  the  s;ime  tissues,  etc.,  and  thus  the  whole 
life  througli,  provided  that  no  cure,  according  to  natural  law,  has  been 
undertaken. 

I  lence  it  should  never  l^  overlooked,  that  neither  foreign  qualities 
nor  quantities  can  furnish  the  only  cause  of  chronic  diseases,  let  them 
]»c  ever  so  similar  and  indeed  almo>t  the  very  s;ime  in  their  effect;  but 
only  these  as  part  of  tlie  conditions  in  connection  with  others  pertiiin- 
in.:  to  the  organism  and  previously  existing:  and  that  the  united  result 
o!ily  of  these  two  conditions,  is  what  can  present  itself  to  us  as  a  form 
o\  chronic  disease. 

A  sinjfle  syinpt<^m  of  any  chronic  disease  whatever,  if  it  be  taken 
tVvv.n  its  cjusjI  conditions  or  l>orrowed  from  its  external  phenomenal, 
y:xA,  hence,  never  express  any  existing  patlulogical  for;n  of  the 
o!*jani<ni. 

Cv>!isetjuently  it  would  not  l^  justitievl,  frotn  the  present  sLmdpoint 
o\  -science,  to  attribute  an  event  accidentally  precedent  or  subsequent 
t»  .my  clironic  tli>ease-forin,  as  its  onlv  cause. 

Tiie  utterlv  arhitrar\-  scliemata  of  such  disease- forms,  accordinsT  to 
t.u'  c\7.7>  :/  .'.7:;',  ever  have  levl  and  still  lead    to  the  cardinal  mistakes  in 
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the  Therapeutics  of  physiological  medicine,  since  tliis  law  misleads  to 
the  use  of  non-existent  anti-syphihtics,  anti-scrofulosa,  and,  as  men- 
tioned before,  to  antiph logistics,  etc. 

Homoeopathy,  however,  by  virtue  of  its  scientific  synthesis  of  the 
results  from  drug-provings  with  the  phenomena  of  disease,  always  and 
promptly  steers  clear  of  these  dangerous  cliffs,  and  for  the  very  reason 
that^  on  that  account^  it  needs  not  accommodate  itself  to  nosological 
names.  But  that  it  at  the  same  time,  seems  at  present  almost  to  have 
forgotten  the  Hahnemannian  psora,  sycosis  and  syphilis  cannot  be 
excused,  because  no  observation  of  a  great  man  should  ever  be  left  to 
neglect 

Had  the  study  of  the  different  states  of  the  atmosphere  been  more 
pursued  in  their  modality,  determining  as  they  do  the  qualities  of  the 
organism  more  powerfully  than  eveiy  other  inffuence,  then  also  the 
disputes  between  the  inercurialists  and  anti-mercurial ists  about  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary  syphilis,  had  never  arisen,  and  Virchow 
would  not  have  been  compelled  to  accuse  himself  of  the  incongruity 
which  obtains  between  the  substance  of  the  above  paragraphs  cited 
from  him,  and  that  of  his  treatise  in  the  Archiv.  f,  pathol.  Anatomic 
and  Physiologic,  Bd.  XV.,  upon  the  nature  of  constitutional  syph- 
ilitic affections,  in  which  he  throws  together  all  the  above-indicated 
forms  of*  sycosis  and  syphilis  with  his  leuciemia,  as  the  consequences 
of  one  cause. 

Nosological  names  are  empty  ideas,  possessing  no  reality,  and  to 
seek  to  direct  one's  Therapy,  according  to  causes  alone,  or  external 
signs,  must  necessarily  lead  to  no  other  but  unfortunate  results. 

Thus  it  is  certain  that  leucaemia  is  not,  as  Virchow  thinks,  a  disease  sui 
generis^  but  a  microscopic  curiosity,  in  which  physiological  medicine 
is  so  rich;  further,  that  these  diseases,  in  which  leuciemic  blood  appears, 
offer  many  other  momenta  in  themselves  more  decisive,  alike  for 
anamnesis,  diagnosis  and  even  prognosis,  than  the  microscope,  and 
all  of  them  more  readily  perceptible.  Upon  the  whole,  I  maintain 
that  he  bestows  far  more  benefit  upon  the  practicing  physician,  upon 
the  weightiest  part  of  his  calling,  tlie  practice,  who  enables  him  to 
dispense  with  the  microscope  and  all  the  time -absorbing  chemical 
investigations,  as  far  as  possible,  than  he  who  would  make  di^ignosis, 
prognosis  and'  indication  always  dependent  upon  such  labors,  and 
from  lack  of  the  *  necessary  knowledge,  and,  of  the  art  of  observa- 
tion, is  reduced  to  such  experiments;  for,  by  and  by,  the  practicing 
physician  must  always  have  a  porter  at  his  side,  if  he  would  carry 
along  with  him  all  the  chemical  and  physical  utensils,  and  the  day 
should  be  at  least  ten  times  as  long,  if  he  were  absolutely  obliged  to 
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ll^c  them.  But  this  is  so  little  the  ca^a:.  that  I  have  mvself  C12^^i  verv 
manv  chronic  <liseasc*i.  amon^  which,  especially.  \%-ere  many  forms  of 
intcrmittents  which  had  been  treated  in  vain  with  Quinine  and  Arsenic 
1a  p!n>icians  of  the  physiologiad  scho-jl.  sometimes  in  patients  hun- 
tlred^  of  miles  distant,  and  whom  I  never  saw:  manv  acute  diseases. 
aKo.  in  patient>  whom  I  never  saw.  thoug^li  so  near  at  hand  that  I 
could  have  visited  tliem  in  a  ver\-  short  time,  had  I  been  allowed  onlv 
to  do  so.  Such  a  thinjj,  surelv.  cannot  be  undertaken  bv  xh^ysc  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  art  of  experiment  only,  and  aie  harxlly  capable 
of  in«-tituting  a  searchin<^  examination. 

It'  I  am  required  to  produce  examples  of  combinations,  in  the  sense 
of  the  previous  para^aphs.  I  mention  the  above  case  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, §.  251.  which  was  cured  with  Benzoic  acid*  but  previously  had 
to  l)e  treated  with  Sulphur;  or  all  the  cases  in  which,  even  in  physio- 
lo^cal  meilicine.  cures  may  occur  with  the  Iodide  of  Iroo,  etc  Even 
this  displays  the  therapeutic  dejjeneration  of  the  physiological  schooU 
that  it  never  occurred  to  any  of  its  adherents  that  those  cases  wWch 
can  Ixr  cured  with  Irxline  and  Iron  might  be  combinations;  and  that, 
on  the  contraiy.  they  give  Iodide  of  Iron  so  frequently,  even  when 
there  is  no  sense  in  prescribing  it. 

S     '♦on 

A  >till  further  extended  explanation  is  surely  needless,  for  e\'f)erts, 
in  order  to  con^-idcr  the  fact  as  proven  that  phvsiological  chemistiy  is 
\  cry  '^(xx]  and  u-<;ful  indee<l  for  the  logiad  form  of  induction  or  the 
tb/n\l  thcraix;ulic-deductive  ojx;ration.  /.  r.,  for  su>taining  confinnaton' 
grounds  of  a  theraixrutic  pnjcedure;  but  diat  it  never  am  give,  with 
the  ^ame  certainty,  a  leading  maxim  for  therapeutics,  /.  e.^  therapeu- 
tical uuiications  as  the  Homoiopathic  drug-provings  alone  can  do. 

Phvsiological  modicine  sets  up  as  a  leading  principle,  that,  f)r 
example,  in  order  to  appease  hunger  or  quell  thirst,  we  must  fir>t 
inquire,  by  exjx-riment  and  oh>ervation,  what  organs,  and  which  of 
their  functions  >ufrer  bv  tlie  sen>e  of  hun<^er  and  thirst;  how  and  whv 
thev  sutVcr  so  and  not  otherwise;  what  chemical  chancres  of  the  secre- 
tion>  appear  with  hunger  and  thir^t,  and  what  products  of  sutVering 
arc  thereby  Ix^'gotten;  further,  what  physiologic^d  causes  pro^luce 
hunger  and  thir>t,  and,  from  the>e  investigations,  it  expects  to  see 
ro>ults  arise  which  shall  determine  with  what  substances  hiuisrer  is  to 
bo  appea>ed  and  thir>t  assuaged.  §.  5S.  But  as  long  as  these  phvs- 
iolo;4ic;'ll  problems  have  not  ft)und  their  solution,  men  must,  nolens 
:\>.'.v.'>\  hunger  and  thirst,  and  we  ought,  tlierefore,  frankly  to  confess 
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to  them,  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  in  ignorance  of  the  means 
by  whicli  hunger  and  thirst  might  be  rationally  removed.  Notwith- 
standing this  maxim  and  this  confession,  curative  attempts  are  never- 
theless made,  which  are  devoid  of  any  solid  basis  whatever. 

Thus  it  happened,  also,  with  leucaemia.  Although  those  sycotic 
swellings,  as  they  were  called  by  tlie  older  physicians,  are  not  glands, 
by  any  means,  but,  as  Virchow  himself  says,  new-formations,  yet 
physicians  of  our  days  even,  cannot  break  away  from  the  power  of 
association  of  ideas,  and  because  these  formations  resemble,  externally, 
glandular  swellings,  although,  according  to  location  and  contents, 
they  are  nothing  of  the  kind,  they  give  their  patients  Iodine  for  the 
present,  till  they  shall  have  learned,  at  some  future  day,  what  in 
reality  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  leucaemia ;  or  they  send  them  to  a  san- 
itarium, whereby  they  must  inevitably,  and  now  much  more  quickly 
j)erish,  as  experience  teaches,  and  this  termination  can  be  foretold,  as 
absolutely  necessary,  jiccording  to  the  teachings  of  this  work. 

Every  time  the  physiological  school  betakes  itself  to  giving  drugs, 
it  does  it  empirically,  and  without  having  any  basis  according  to  nat- 
ural laws,  for,  although  believing  that  it  knows  the  disease  and  rem- 
edies for  it,  yet  it  does  not  know  the  connection  between  t/ie  two;  a 
connection  which  is  to  be  found  simply  and  solely  in  Homoeopathy, 
and  is  there  deductively  established. 

It  would  have  been  far  easier  for  me  to  sustain  these  remarks  by 
examples  taken  from  other  pathological  forms,  but  I  chose  leucaemia 
because  it  is,  without  comparison,  the  greatest  creation  of  the  phys- 
iological school,  and  is  its  pride.  How  barren  this  leucaemia  has 
proved  for  the  physiological  school  can  be  seen  in  Virchow's  Manual, 
on  the  disturbances  of  blood -crasis  by  Vogel. 

Now  should  we  practicing  physicians,  while  humbly  sacrificing  the 
experiences  of  two  thousand  years,  have  really  to  be  content,  labo- 
riously and  in  a  beggarly  way,  to  reproduce  them,  atom  by  atom, 
within  periods  of  time  incalculable,  and  to  wait  until  a  fallacy^  §.  58 
—  such  as  appears  in  the  leading  principle  of  physiological  medicine — 
/las  become  a  truth  ?  Should  we  permit  ourselves  longer  to  be  led  by 
fallacies,  and  not  rather  remember  the  words  spoken  by  Diderot, 
"  not  those  who  teach  a  science  are  those  who  understand  it;  but  those 
understand  it  who  practice  it  earnestly,  and  to  whom  no  time  is  left  for 
teaching  it " ;  or,  that  saying  of  Bacon,  that  young  men  at  the  Univer- 
sities learn  how  to  believe?  And  should  we  be  bound  to  remain  in  this 
faith,  since  the  school  itself,  on  every  occasion,  changes  its  banner.? 
Even  physiological  medicine  strives  after  progress;  but  the  manner  of 
its  sti'iving  arises  from  the  longing  for  change,  which,  like  the  former. 
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U  cbLiiLz^z'jt  in.  :rsel£.  ini  pr jcsei*  mm  rat  spcrir  of  negatioiu 
I'l'Ajij^  izpc^r.:!^  is  'jrjc  £r<  rtr^.  ot  'ie-ieyipeii  oxisCi<jasnes&.  and 
%vr^c.i    ~-i%r?  Liacif  icit  31^. c;:  iiui.  nsxc  -sen^OLT.  js  £»  trie  case  vnxh 


l>.  i  r.  -■:  the:  ?crj>:w  nriorlsh  it^eifl  ir  ill  rr-rjes  aai  erer,  £roai  the 
resu.>  -jt  j:rjjr:ce?     Al^ji-cgh.  since  ±e  L±sC  -zreai  *alp-.vrtck  ^'hich 


^.  202-  -jc  on-iTiir.-ije  ■:■€  se^rCdczfrn  :Lk^  iiiea  ine  unertv  to 


rjrr.  itjcx:  r-Ltur^  rc-iii-xii  roov-mrrv.  irsi^  Kace  tzii  naie:.  toe  most 
zrcp><:er>j.>  vieclini-iri'jcis  .ijet  wiri  iimirid-XL:  yet  rhe  practicing 
yhj.  ric'li.-u  whiji.  ib»>ve  all  tiii"^^  h-L-  dse  ^>'Ai  'jC  bis  padenrs  at  heart, 
Cir.n  jC  ct:  :r.  tbc  lease  pccver^jed  irxn  sc^iies  'X*  hi>  ^^wa  \rhich  ter- 
miniic  :r-  ijje  rr-ir.ifcsC  wel£*re  'X*  dae  pcbCic  aad  fjccus  very  reason. 
:-  £ivjrji"'le  resuliaw  o^cr-.-jive  r-ji-c^  ihey  were  Li  socie  eyes*  He 
cmn-x  aihcre  lo  .>c-a.jtete  iicciae^  sO  l-xsi:  a&  mi^h:.  probably,  be 
plii?:r.j  :■>  r*je  sitjXiL  Ever^-  prA>t:c:'-g  pciyKcLm  most  etnamcipate 
r.irr-^clf  frirr.  rje  s:h'»L  ^.  25^,  aiad  r^eiDocae  i::>iepcr^at,  for  the 
Terr  :.T.pvr-k-:  rea.vjc  tr-i:  practical  life  ocer^  him  an  endless  nomber 
:c  ca.Mr>  -A-.-.icr.  trje  *chp»l  c.:<;l'i  nx  exliir-tr  to  him. aad  for  the  still 
r.vvrt  :r.T>v— ar.:  rea.v>r*  /4jr.  j-  rir  .*/w^'  •er'jcj'.  «p  scmjo*  cmyzcs  horx  to 
i:zz\\i:h  i:i  z^nertu-ym  jnJ  d-xz rimes  jcc^riimr  zc*  miSmrsI  Lizl"!,  amd 

-    :- .  ".   r.'  .  \xz  '  ^  v-*jir.^^"^ -.vii,-:  wr^ch  J:ur.^>.T  rr-jiv  re  aoDeir;«:d  or 
:.-..'-*    -r.--.:^-,-.      r?;.-.  1^.  :':r  :r.sij.r.ce,  ::  :s  ::x    irr.p-rintcti    up^n    the 
::.'.  -V.,  -L'.  ■-  ■-'..-  -•    v.i^r-  or  up:-.-:  'Jx-  ir.:i>r' r.-Ll  car.^  Jini  its  pans,  or 
.*  -p  :,  •    ;  .'  :':.-::*:,'•  - r  secret:  ::sw  th-i:  ;r.  ci^  ::"  hun^r  and  thirs*. 
v.  iTtr  v....  ..>;'.::.  v.-e  :..lr--  ir. i  t.--i:  rrr-*.:  -.vill  app^-^se  the  hun*^er: 

'■.r.^t,  ■.^..  i.-  ir.v-.'Lji'i'L -::-,  ^vhetixjr  cherT'iJiil.  rvjth :•! >:::cai  or  ohv>- 

■*  _-*^  .-•  ••  ..-^     .«.«  .^^  -*.<•«•     •*■*■_       *  ■_*  -*  ^  •     •-•-•  ■    "TT'''"^  •      •"^^    •*_—.-•  ■'*^i3^ii;  -r    1^"^—  •     ♦  ^k;^  •  f*  •  -     »».,-^-^  -.  -^^iv 

.  T*  --  _*    -■.  --._..  ...  ■  r:^ ^i^ X  ^.  ^..-,  •*  ._ji.  ..-..^^^  .  ^  ..;cvc>>ir^  .  jyr  ^^'y  VcjL>OTi» 

--.  ..  ^-r  .- J —."',  A — .f...  -i..«  ._.^.c.   * .r%>  •-*.   C-  !Tii>-e  -fl*  t.\ Tk.  f^: fitnl 

. --  >..-j  -.">•.;.. -"^  A._.  » a- .  .•-.»  "»_  j>-i— wis*  ji-.-*  »•-.-..*  a.  o.-ve  w  n^t  i>  to 
:»e  zi'^'"-  ^"  irvcr.- cjl^:  they  thus  :">uni,  c:r.p:hcahy.  the  c^inccthn 
z.::yrS'.n^  ::■  njzurjl  /^v."  '--:'  s-urj-^tancei"  pr.  vei.  w-ith  the  ->rir-in:>m, 
rin-i  r.  j.vthe   --j.  r.thetic    ci'mp^rls^n   must  ir.fjlli'r'.v  p?:nt  evcrv*  time 

J  •mp.th-.  :.  whh  which  ah  ejc^licr  ani  other  speculative  rtjcthc^is  fall 
::.t_»  tr.e  h-ck  :=rr:'i:n  :.  T.:usw  r  ▼  dru;:r-Dro\-in^>s.  r^ractict-i  iyz  more 
L.^r.  >:\:y  ye.irs.  we  h-ive  a  ntatehal  -t-^rei  awav  which  ha.>  no  further 
ntxi  -f  t::at  circuitous  iearclt.     But  just  this  is  uie  disagreeable  side 
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of  the  matter,  because  the  adherent  to  the  physiological  school  prefers 
to  play  the  skeptic  and  to  experiment  upon  objects  and  relations  which 
are  always  subjected  to  oscillations  according  to  necessary  natural 
laws,  and  hence  the  easy  opportunity  is  given  to  every  one  of  always 
discovering  new  colors  in  the  chameleon  in  order  to  see  his  name  con- 
nectcxi  therewith.  §.  2CX).  But  the  chameleon  ever  remains  the  same, 
and  it  is  to  be  determined  in  what  connection  with  the  outer  world,  this 
change  of  color  stands,  and  how  it  may  be  produced  or  interfered 
with  by  art 

§.    301- 

HYDROGENOID  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  BODY. 

This  much  has  become  clear,  at  any  rate,  from  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made,  that  there  is  a  constitution  of  the  body  which, 
in  many  cases,  is  the  product  of  gonoirhoeal  contagion.  But  one 
would  very  much  err,  as  already  said,  in  concluding  thercfiem,  tiiat, 
in  this  matter,  the  question  were  only  as  to  the  consequences  of  a 
sycotic  contagion,  /.  ^.,  an  infection  caused  by  gonorrhoea;  for  the 
cause  of  diose  diseases,  which  Hahnemann  arranged  under  the  head 
of  Sycosis,  is  one  cause  indeed,  but  not  the  only  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  state  of  the  body,  distinguished  by  a  too  great  proportion 
of  water ^  or  by  hygroscopic  blood, 

I  always  recognize  this  constitution  of  die  body  by  the  circum- 
stances accompanying  any  disease  whatever,  and  for  these  I  always 
inquire  as  soon  as  the  patient  has  told  his  complaints. 

If  the  patient  states  that  he  feels  worse  in  cold,  in  damp  weather, 
and  in  the  rain,  then  I  know  that  I  have  to  choose,  among  the  rem- 
edies which  are  similar  to  his  disease,  such  only  ai  contain  a  greater 
f)er  centage  of  a  combination  of  O  with  C  and  H,  consequently  pro- 
duce more  heat,  and  diminish  the  influence  of  tlie  water.  Hence  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  in  this  constitution  of  the  body,  are  aggravated 
by  everything  which  in  any  way  increases  the  atoms  of  water  in  tiie 
organism,  by  baths,  for  example,  and  that,  all  the  same,  whether  they 
are  mineral  baths  or  simple  water  baths;  or  whatever  increases  the 
attraction  of  the  organic  molecules  for  water,  as,  for  example,  the 
eating  of  animals  even,  which  have  lived  in  water,  as  fishes,  etc.  All 
diseases,  in  such  constitutions,  are  increased  by  cold,  also  by  cold  and 
cooling  food  and  drinks,  for  example,  by  sour  milk,  by  hard  eggs 
even,  by  cucumbers  and  mushrooms,  but  chiefly  by  living  near  the 
water,  especially  near  standing  water. 
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This  experience  is  to  me  all  the  more  of  inestimable  wortli,  since  I 
have  quite  cured  many,  ver)-  many  patients,  simply  and  solely  upon  this 
ground,  who  have  been  sent  for  yeiu^s  by  other  physicians  from  one 
bath  to  another,  where  they  never  found  any  relief,  but  often  the  most 
marked  exacerbation  of  their  sufterings. 

Another  si>rn,  that  a  disease  has  occurred  in  such  a  bodilv  constitti- 
tion,  I  tiud  in  the  periodicity  of  its  phenomena,  and  chiefly  in  Us 
irregular  and  paroxysmal  course;  for  even  the  ner\'ous  system,  which, 
next  to  the  brain,  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  pos- 
sesses by  far  the  greatest  per  centage  of  "Moter^  reacts  upon  a  plus  of 
water  with  an  eneigy  commensurate  with  that  with  which  it  carries 
over  its  redox  influence  upon  the  blood  and  other  organic  formations. 
The  experiences  of  Rademacher  and  Hahnemann  agree  with  this 
also,  and  these  naturally  should  stand  much  higher  in  the  regard  of 
practicing  physicians,  than  the  researches  of  experimental  physiolog}*. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  merely  the  one,  two,  three,  four  or  eight-day 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  but  even  those  periods  during  which, 
for  a  still  longer  time,  no  disease  seems  to  exist,  and  this  extends  even 
over  month:». 

Hence,  for  die  sake  of  brevity,  I  distinguish  this  constitution  of  the 
body,  according  to  its  causes  and  conditions,  as  the  hydrogenoid« 

I  wiih  :Uao  to  call  attention  to  the  etlect  of  the  electriciiv  of  the 
earth,  spoken  of  at  die  close  of  ^.  163;  for  these  ner\ous  aHections, 
which  are  exacerbated  by  electric  disturbances,  appear  under  this 
b^xiilv  c»jn:jtitution ;  the  sudering^s,  however,  which  arc  relieved  bv 
the  equalization  of  the  eartli's  electricity,  we  tind  in  diseases  which 
are  wont  to  uppcar  under  die  conditions  of  the  following,  the  oxyge- 
noiJ  constitution  of  the  bodv, 

Tiie  c'iiroaic  diseases  which  usually  appear  in  this  constitution  of 
the  body  are  distinguished  as  increased  pnycesses  of  reduction. 


OXYGEXOID  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  BODY. 

Our  or-jiitiism  tirst  chancres  nutritive  substances  into  other  chemical 
combina:i'^:i-,  :i\\d  then  effects  their  combustion.  What  is  no  longer 
oxidizable  is  excreteJ;  thus  the  substances  of  our  bodies  the  least 
oxidizable,  ::io  inlik  and  semen.  These  stimd  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  oxidati  >r..  t'.^.a:  they  are  not  only  used  for  the  nutrition,  but  even 
for   t!ie   tor.n.irion   o^  other  onranisms.     On   the   contrary  there  is 
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always  more  of  C  and  H  given  off  in  the  organism  in  the  form  of 
COg  HO,  or  other  combinations,  so  that  products  richer  and  richer  in 
N  remain.  The  last  and  richest  in  N  is  the  urea.  The  carbo-hydrates 
also  are  soon  changed  into  Glycogen,  Grape  sugar,  Inosit,  etc,  and 
transformations  of  that  sort  are  well  known.  The  neutral  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  hence  finds  sufficient  points  of  attack  only  when  our 
food,  and  the  constituent  parts  of  our  bodies,  similar  thereto,  have 
undergone  further  transformation.  Hence  even  blood  super-saturated 
with  oxygen  cannot  make  more  active  the  destruction  of  the  body. 
Yet  this  occurs  at  once,  as  soon  as  processes  are  introduced,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  by  which  the  transformation  of  food  into  those  combi- 
nations, more  accessible  to  combustion,  is  more  fully  brought  about. 

§•27- 

The  constitutional  conditions  to  final  diseases  in  consequence  of 
increased  influence  of  oxygen,  cannot  hence  arise  from  an  absolute 
excess  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  but  rather  from  the  resistance  of 
the  organic  structures  against  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  being  so 
much  diminished,  that  these  structures,  from  deficient  reception  of 
oxygen,  especially  in  consequence  of  already  weakened  organs  of 
respiration,  are  consumed  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  in  the  normal 
condition  of  life. 

As  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  structures  presents  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  operation  of  oxygen,  still  more  than  their  carbon, 
thus  it  is  the  want  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  which  permits  the  con- 
jsuming  predominance  of  oxygen,  and  we  may  hence  designate  the 
frequently  occurring  connection  of  such  conditions,  so  long  as  no 
pathological  form  has  as  yet  developed  therefrom,  as  the  oxygenoid 
constitution  of  the  body. 

This  constitution  of  body  will  accordingly  be  distinguished  chiefly, 
1,  by  want  of  albuminates  and  fat,  and  especially  by  the  energetic 
consumption  of  oxidizable  substances,  wherein,  2ndly,  the  diminished 
accumulation  of  the  solid  constituents  of  our  body,  generally  connected 
therewith,  is  to  be  brought  into  calculation,  which  constituents  must 
essentially  serve  to  maintain  a  vigorous  life. 

The  development  of  this  constitution  might  and  should  very  often 
have  been  prevented,  for,  according  to  practical  experience,  it  is  often 
nothing  else  than  the  degeneration  of  the  hydrogenoid  constitution  of 
children  and  youths  protracted  beyond  the  waking  up  of  sexual 
life.  Thus,  from  scrofulosis  not  cured,  a  form  of  tuberculosis  develops, 
as  is  well  known,  quite  as  easily  as  from  some  neglected  chlorosis, 
because  the  domestic  medical  care  did  not  recognize  the  danger,  or, 
at  any  rate,  did  not  know  how  to  prevent  it.     What,  moreover,  in  a 
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very  impnrftaJ  itnniier  wiis  rccognizwl  hy  Uie  professors  under  tbe 
fornix  of  uiurnita,  Icucsmiii,  oligocj'tliiBiniii,  in  tlie  diseused  child,  but 
nol  rcinoviHl,  belongs  liere  likewise,  as  well  as  many  forms  kntnvn  as 
atrophia  infiintum,  rachitis,  ditticult  dentition,  etc.  These  patho- 
logical forms  the  physiological  school,  or  accident  e\'eii,  is  able  to 
scatter,  without,  however,  having  reinoveil  at  the  siinie  time  all  tlie 
conditions  of  disease,  though  the  uninformed  may  be  deceived  with 
the  np|)eai'ance  of  a  cure.  From  these  forms  in  later  years,  even  the 
conditions  for  hyperjisthesiie  and  consumpdon  arise. 

Those  who  enjoy  apparent  health,  under  such  conditions,  _/<«/  nW 
Of  relieved  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  saturated  more  than  usual  with 
nitrogen,  even  with  carbon,  with  burnt  resins  a,w\  fats,  with  ctnpy- 
reuinatic  substances  and  the  Like,  To  a  superHcial  con&iilcraUon  even, 
the  fact  is  conspicuous  that  such  individuals  frequently  refuse  all  sorts 
of  animal  food,  as  a  proof  that  their  organs  can  no  lojigcr  etaboralc  in 
a  concentrated  state  what  they  require,  and  that  to  them,  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  more  beneficial,  as  they  offer  them  so  many  substances 
slowly  oxidizable. 

A  cbantcteristic  symptom  of  this  constitution  consists  further  in 
this,  that  persons  endowed  therewith,  hours  and  evtn  days  before  the 
weather  changes  from  dry  to  moist,  are  uncomfortable,  and,  if  tliey 
happen  to  be  sick,  their  coadidun  is  uggiavated;  also  immediately 
before  a  thunder  storm,  which  others  do  not  nodce  in  the  least,  while 
the  actual  fall  of  rain  or  snow  removes  all  their  pain;  or,  thej-  feel 
best  in  foggy  weather  or  even  in  the  fogs  whicli  arise  in  the  forests, 
especially  in  an  atmosphere  not  cold,  in  which  men  with  a  hydro- 
genoid  constitution  feel  the  worst,  and  diercby,  as  in  England,  may 
be  driven  to  the  blackest  melanclioty,  even  to  suicide. 

This  constitution  may  frequently  be  recognized,  according  to  Lich- 
tenstern,  by  ozonometry,  by  means  of  strips  of  paper  worn  upon 
the  breast.  This  very  ozonometry  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
ozone  in  our  organism  is  entirely  independent  of  tlie  quantity 
of  ozone  actually  present  in  tlie  open  air,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
•wholly  dependent  upon  the  individual  conditions. 

In  die  treatise  of  our  colleague.  Dr.  Buchmann,  "  Die  Hydrom»-  J 
teore,"  we  possess  a  valuable  statement  of  observations,  \vhich,  in  purti  J 
touch  upon  this  subject. 

That  the  trophical  nervous  system  is  prostrated  in  this  constitution,  1 
especially  in  its  functions,  is  well  set  forth  in  this  treatise,  tlmugh  ill  I 
connection  with  otiicr  views,  and  the  experiences  of  my  own  practKe  1 
correspond  therewith  in  most  instances,  though  not  with  die  grou 
of  classification;    for  the  author  did  not  then  know  tlie  dilTcrence 
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between  tlie  influence  of  tlie  atmosphere  containing  ozone  and  that 
containing  antozone,  §.  99,  nor  the  difference  between  the  hydroge- 
noid  constitution,  which  is  essentially  hygroscopic,  and  the  oxygcnoid, 
under  the  influence  of  which  those  possessing  it  feel  the  best,  not  in 
rainy  but  in  foggy  weather.  Hence  he  confounds,  as  does  A.  Muhry, 
with  his  system  of  zymotic  diseases,  these  two  distinctions  extremely 
impoitant  for  Therapeutics,  because  the  ground  of  classification  of 
both  was  not  general,  but  a  particular  one  only,  for  the  general  in  the 
organism,  lies  neither  in  the  geological  nor  in  the  meteorological  alone, 
but  mainly  in  the  materiaL  Hence  not  all  of  the  pathological  forms 
adduced  by  Buchmann,  and  said  to  be  able  to  develop  themselves  ip 
the  so-called  sensitive  bodily  constitution,  do  according  to  Reichen- 
bach  (Reichenbach  on  Odic  Force)  belong  here;  nor  can,  in  this 
instance,  the  ner\ous  system  alone  shape  the  judgment  of  the  physi- 
cian in  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  diseases  which  may  develop  them- 
selves upon  the  soil  of  the  oxygenoid  constitution,  and  to  which  Buch- 
mann refers,  very  many  hypersBsthesiae  must  be  reckoned,  which  have 
not  arisen  from  mechanical  causes,  and  which  are  painful  under  cir- 
cumstances which  give  them  the  name  of  "  almanacs,"  yet  have  no  con- 
stitutional but  a  local  significance  only ;  many  rheumatisms,  moreover, 
if  not  all;  but  only  a  few  forms  of  hysteria,  chlorosis,  urticaria,  haemor- 
rhages, inflammations,  and  several  diseases  of  the  sexual  system;  of 
Miihry's  zymotic  diseases,  only  one  form  of  croup,  influenza,  syphilis, 
and  some  diseases  from  refrigeration  of  the  cutaneous  function,  while 
the  marsh  fever,  variola,  puerperal  metritis,  elephantiasis,  ophthalmia 
contagiosa,  are  also  to  be  reckoned,  it  is  true,  with  the  zymotic  diseases, 
though  they  can  present  themselves  only  in  hydrogcnoid  constitutions. 

Miihry  found  himself  induced  by  his  micrological  stand-point,  to 
assume  still  other  special  dyscrasiae  and  diseases  of  more  general  loca- 
tion, and  besides  these,  local  diseases,  but  these  are  mere  peculiarities 
which  do  not  admit  of  a  general  insight  into  these  processes. 

The  following  facts,  as  already  said,  are  particularly  adapted  to 
throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  constitution  under  consideration, 
viz :  that  the  loss  of  positive  electric  tension  in  the  clouds  and  fogs 
announces  the  transition  to  rain  or  snow;  that  the  electricitv  of  the 
fogs  is  without  exception  positive;  that  the  electrometer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  usually  indicates  negative  electricity ; 
that,  not  only  the  water  in  thunder  storms,  but  other  rain  water  also, 
contiins  Nitric  acid;  that  thus  the  state  of  the  electric  tension  of  the 
atmosphere  most  unpleasantly  affects  such  constitutions,  and,  the 
development  of  the  nitrous  fumes  brings  them  relief;  that  the  elec- 


Iricity  of  the  air  acts  only  at  tlic  outsut,  and  :it  ihe  point  of  equ^ili- 
zation.  Hence,  it  arises,  tliat  this  constitution  frequently  finds  itself 
unpleaeflntly,  if  not  painfully,  ntlLctcil  before  and  during  a  storm, 
without  coming  iu  contact  with  it.  because,  aren  in  violent  currents 
of  air,  tlie  electric  tension  endeavors  to  equalize  itself. 

I  will  close  this  subject  with  the  further  observation,  tliat  there  is 
also  a  kind  of  rainy  weather,  during  the  continuance  of  which,  patients 
of  hydrogenoid  constitution  feel  better,  and  tliose  of  oxygenoid  worse:, 
which  seems  to  contradict  what  has  just  been  bid  down.  But  this 
inuy  be  explained  by  the  experience,  which  I  at  least  have  always  had 
the  opportunity  to  make,  that  tliE:re  is  a  kind  of  rainy  weather  with  a 
large  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  as  was  especially  the  c«se 
in  the  year  1864,  and  this  kind  of  damp  weather  can  be  determined, 
without  ozone  reagents,  by  observing  that,  in  such  rains,  the  lops  of 
the  mountains  and  forests  do  not  smoke,  t.  e.,  from  mountains  and 
trees  no  mists  arise. 

That  tlie  chronic  diseases  which  develop  themselves  in  tliis  bodily 
constitution  rest  upon  exalted  processes  of  oxidation,  needs  no  further 
explanation. 


CARBO-NITROtJEXOID   CONSTITUTIOX. 

§■  303- 

The  truth  of  Hahnemann's  psora-theory  is  not  only  doubted,  but  as 
already  said,  roundly  denied.  The  manoeuvres  of  attack  hitherto  used 
against  this  theory  have  remained  without  result.  The  fruitfid  source 
of  all  knowledge,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  subdivided  into 
skepticism  and  negation;  it  rather  springs  from  two  great  (tomains, 
from  tliat  of  nature  and  that  of  intellect  and  history.  Hence  the  imper- 
fect views  of  skeptical  as  well  as  negative  judgments,  a»  regards  Uie 
subject  in  hand,  can  only  be  met  thoroughly  by  striving,  in  our  inve»- 
tigations  of  this  subject,  to  tmite  the  results  of  Ixith  domains;  cotlse- 
quently,  as  already  said,  by  undertaking  on  the  one  hand  the  general 
subordination  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the  laws  of  nature  per- 
taining thereto,  and  by  drawing  the  explanation  of  these  natural 
phenomena  and  facts  from  their  connection  with  these  laws,  and  on 
the  other,  by  not  merely  considering  a  fact  as  it  showed  itself  with 
the  past,  but  as  it  appears  at  the  present,  so  that  the  thought,  which 
originated  widi  our  ancestors  may  be  perfected  by  our  great-grand- 
children. 


ft 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  which  formerly  appeared  more  myste- 
rious and  inexplicable,  but  which  at  present  is  more  fully  explored, 
than  the  course  of  the  stars  and  the  nature  of  the  constellations;  and 
the  evident  certainty  of  this  subject  has  become  established  only  in 
the  manner  just  pointed  out.  What  floated  before  the  mind  of  a  Hera- 
clitus,  Philolaus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  as  a  lofty  vision,  has  become  an 
exact  science;  and  should  that  which  was  taken  by  the  mind  of  a 
Hahnemann  as  a  fact,  and  has  been  recognized  by  thousands  of  prac- 
ticing physicians  as  true,  be  sacrificed  to  the  subjective  views  of  those 
who  forever  remain  the  slaves  of  pitiable  doubts  considering,  as  they 
do,  all  philosophic  thought  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  vertigo? 

I.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  rocent  opinions  from 
the  Homoeopathic  literature  touching  the  psora-theory,  which  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following  words:  '*The  young  Allopath, 
Hahnemann,  knew  the  itch-mite;  the  psora-theory  thus  amounts  to 
faith  in  miracles;  hence,  the  old  Homoeopath,  Hahnemann,  was  a 
mystic." 

The  force  of  this  assertion  rests  upon  the  precedent  proof;  that 
Hahnemann  knew  of  the  itch-mite;  a  fact  which  no  doubt  has  thus 
far  escaped  most  HomcBopathists.  But,  besides,  the  logical  deduction 
of  an  inference,  as  is  well  known,  is  based  upon  certain  general  con- 
clusions already  established,  /.  ^.,  upon  the  series  of  conclusions,  and 
this  again  upon  the  fundamental  maxim,  that,  if  two  bodies  are 
equal  to  a  third,  they  must  be  equal  to  each  other.  But  here  die 
first  proposition  even  is  not  a  general  one;  for  the  youthful  age 
describes  only  a  part  of  Hahnemann's  life;  hence  diis  proposition  is 
only  a  particular  one,  from  which  clearly  no  other  particularitv  can  be 
deduced,  as  in  the  fallacy:  the  earth  has  inhabitants;  the  moon  is  an 
earth,  therefore  the  moon  has  inhabitants. 

Hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  second  proposition  also,  "  the  psora-theory, 
is  a  mystery,"  on  account  of  its  derivation,  can  contain  no  well- 
grounded  inference,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  itch-mite,  and 
nothing,  moreover,  with  Hahnemann's  power  of  judgment. 

Others  say  again  that  since  the  itch-mite  is  the  cause  of  the  itch,  the 
psora-theory,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  itch-mite, 
must  be  illusorj'.  But  even  this  conclusion  waits,  as  yet,  for  the 
objective  validity  of  its  proof;  for,  in  tbis  inference  again  only  the 
empirical  observation  of  the  itch-mite  is  drawn  into  comparison  with 
an  idea  of  the  psora-theory,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  itch-mite,  because  the  psora-theory  is  an  explanation  of  fiicts, 
which  have  arisen  from  the  conditions  of  the  human  organism,  thus 
do  not  owe  their  orijjin  to  the  itch-mite  merelv.  but  also  to  the  causes 
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of  the  origin  of  the  itch-mite  itself,  for  instance,  and  this,  even  ace 
ing  to  Hiilincmaiiti,  to  sedentary  habits  and  damp  air,  to  which  mast  be 
added  also  the  unhealthiness  of  men.  Under  such  influences,  the 
itch-mite  is  developed,  as  are  other  vormin,  although  pathological 
anatomy  thinks  itself  permitted  to  jissuitjc  tliat  the  itch  arises  every 
time  only  bv  the  transfer  of  the  mite  from  one  affected  man  to  another, 
according  to  which  supposition  thu  itch-mite  even  must  have  had  an 
Adam  and  Eve. 


2.  All  sensible  perceptions  come  without  our  co-operation;  they 
aie  compulsory.  Inferences,  on  the  contrary,  are  products  of  reason, 
and  transcend  perception.  He  only  who  observes  the  itch-mite  has 
a  perceptive  knowledge  of  it;  it  is  empirical.  It  is  quite  another 
matter  that  Hahnemann,  in  connection  therewith,  observed  subse- 
quently, that,  ailer  d>e  presence  of  the  itch,  numerous  sequelae  followed; 
for  this  knowledge  sprin  gs  no  longer  merely  from  sensible  perception, 
but  from  reflective  reasoning,  and  includes  anything  mystical  as  little 
as  does  tlic  obseiTation  of  tiie  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms  of 
syphilis. 

Wlioevcr,  I  reiJcat  it,  made  clinical  studies  at  a  time  \vhen  the  itch 
was  to  be  found  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  except 
tilt  face  and   the  genitalia,  and  had  only  been  suppressed  by  cKtcrnal 
means,  has  himself  observed,  in  concordance  with  Hahnemann,  very 
frequently,  even  during  tliis  external  treatment,  the  sudden  occurrence 
of  fatal  inflammation  of  tlie  brain  or  lungs,  diffused  gout,  dropsy, 
etc.;    at  the  same  time,  no  other  cause  could  be  found  for  all  this, 
than  the  change  of  all  the  functions  of  the  cuLtneous  surface  by  the    1 
itch  and  its  injurious  treatment.       Thus    he  had    e\-en  the  sensible  | 
perception  thereof,  yet  tbouglit  as  little  of  pranouncing  the  itch-mite  I 
the  only  cause  and  condition  of  these  diseases,  as  he  would  declare  the  | 
operation  for  rectal  flstula  as  the  only  cause  and  condition  of  the  tuber- 
culosis folloi^ing  it.     Even  if  pathological  anatomy  is  not  willing  to 
believe  in  the  so-called  dyscrasia  scabiosa,  because  no  such  case  has  as 
yet  come  under  its  knife,  neither  should  it  believe  in   the  indubita- 
ble connection  of  the  cicatrized  rectal  fistula  with  tuberculosis,  because  I 
it  has,  in  this  instance  also,  only  the  fact  of  the  cicatrix  and  the  tubef-  j 
culosis  before  its  eyes,  and    the  constitutional  conditions  of  such  a  \ 
connection  lie  -mitliout  its  sphere.  ' 

All  negations  of  the  psora-theory,  as  we  chance  to  read  them  in  med- 
ical literature,  are,  like  the  above,  always  groundless  views  and  never 
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present  a  perceptive  positive  representation  of  the  idea  thereof,  a  con- 
dition absolutely  necessary  to  the  corroboration  of  the  inference.  The 
mere  denying  and  doubting  of  a  subject  clearly  does  not  lie  in  the 
subject,  but  in  him  who  is  not  willing  to  accept  it.  Hence  every 
negation  and  every  doubt  which  is  not  removed,  ever  stands  as  a  strilc 
ing  self-accusation  of  him  who  denies  and  doubts. 

§•  305- 

3.  All  our  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  thus  even  that  of  Hahne- 
mann is  relative,  and  hence  acquired  only  from  the  relation  of  the 
activity  of  an  entire  human  life  to  its  exterior  world.  From  all  we 
know  of  Hahnemann's  life  and  strife,  no  one  is  justified  in  maintain- 
ing that  his  intellect  had  waned  from  the  year  1792,  when  he  saw  the 
itch  mite,  till  1822,  when  he  published  his  psora-theory.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  life  theoretically,  as  well  as  practically,  was  resplendent  with 
uninterrupted  productive  activity. 

As  surclv  as  man,  in  his  natural  existence,  is  bound  to  a  series  ot 
conditions  for  ever  the  same,  so  surely  is  he  (in  proof  of  his  progres- 
sion, not  of  his  retrogression,  in  his  intellectual  being  and  doing), 
always  another,  and  of  this  every  Homoeopath  presents  a  living  exam- 
ple. First,  we  saw  in  the  Universities  nothing  but  facts,  floating  in 
mid-air,  which  facts  the  physiological  school  presented  us  without  any 
well-grounded  theor}%  so  that  all  our  procedures  at  the  sick-bed  assumed 
the  character  of  the  instinctive^  till  the  irresistible  craving  for  truth 
and  success  had  driven  us  to  experiments,  which  compelled  us  to  test 
the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  and,  since  this  test  offered  to  us  what 
we  sought,  to  discard  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  our  teachers.  Have 
we  thereby  degraded  ourselves  to  fiiith  in  miracles?  Do  we  not  rather 
follow  the  same  course  of  progress  as  Hahnemann  did  when  he  was 
led  by  new  facts  and  observations,  to  a  theory  which  comprises  not 
only  the  itch  mite,  but  also  a  series  of  changes  within  the  organism, 
the  beginning  of  which  he  considered  himself  compelled  to  recognize 
in  the  well-known  exanthem  ? 

Thus  let  us  examine,  before  making  tabula  rasa  of  this  theory, 
the  material,  nutritive  and  functional  relations  of  the  diseases  and 
remedies  pertaining  to  the  psora-theory,  and  let  us  prefer,  for  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  our  science,  to  clear  up,  according  to  the 
present  stand-point  of  general  science,  whatever  appears  dark  in  this 
theory,  instead  of  rejecting  it  without  exhaustive  reasons,  whereb)' 
nothing  is  accomplished. 

PART  11.  18 
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Here  we  touch,  it  mtL^  be  admitted,  upon  a  point  which,  far  the 
psora-theor^'.  in  its  bearing  upon  the  acquisitions  of  our  tinoes.  nught 
prove  to  be  rather  disastrous^  We  truly  obser\-ed  for  seveml  decades. 
not  only  so  marked  a  decrease  of  the  itch  in  consequence  of  police 
re^Iation^w  that  the  impoasibility  of  further  injuries  arising  firom  the 
quite  inr^igniticant  lesions  upon  a  few  places  of  the  skin  became  quite 
clear  to  u>,  Vjut  al'so  in  individuals  who  cannot  scratch  thern^elves.  hv 
reav^n  of  parn lysis,  although  we  find  the  mites  and  their  galleries,  we 
do  not  meet  with  the  eruption  on  the  skin  usual  in  former  times.  But 
are  these  indeed  exkaasthe  reasons  against  the  psora-theory  ?  Surely 
not.  for  nevertheless,  the  same  disease-forms  entirelv  unchanged,  are 
wont  to  occur  to-dav  which  Haluiemann  rEsckoned  amon«:  the  cooae- 
quences  of  the  itch,  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  corresponding  £icts  lie 
the  remedies  which  Hahnemann  declared  to  be  anti-psorics.  and  with 
which,  to  this  very  day,  we  treat  and  cure  those  very  disease-forms. 
Consequendy.  the  eflfects  of  these  remedies  present  us  with  the  in£dli- 
t»lc  reagents,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  may  learn  what  actually  existed 
in  former  davs  even. 

The  relation  of  these  effects,  which  thus  joins  theory  with  practice, 
has  remained  to  us;  it  is  hence  the  pivot  about  which  the  whole 
que>tion  has  to  turn.  If  we  now  study  these  efTccts,  we  come  indeed 
upKjn  uniformities  which  shed  a  new  light  upon  the  whole  question, 
and  such  a  li^rht  that  we  can  answer  it  conformablv  to  the  laws  of 
nature. 

A.  Sulphur  is  the  special  representative  of  Hahnemann's  antipso- 
rics.  As  previously  stated.  Dr.  Bocker  has  taught  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion, which  he  in  general  found  to  be  this,  that  under  the  use  of 
Sulphur,  all  the  excretory  organs  zvere  aroused  to  increased  ac/iritv, 
ami  carbon  and  nitrogen  luere  excreted  from  the  system.  These 
excretions  are  either  substances  no  further  oxiclizable  or  products  of 
oxidation,  and  thus  demonstrate  the  increased  activitv  of  the  oxv^eii 
prrj<Uiced  by  the  Sulphur. 

B.  It  is  no  less  well  known  that  there  are  many  chronic  diseases 
vjhicii  are  actually  accompanied  -urith  diminished  excretion  of  Car- 
bon and  Nitrogen^  as  ptdmonary  catarrhs^  exanthemata^  etc.,  aiul. 
we  finally  know,  that  such  diseases  may  be  partly  inheritetl  from 
one's  parents,  partly  occur  as  sequelie  of  previous  diseases,  partly 
arise  directlv  from  external  causes  which  diminish  the  oxidation  of 
tiie  bloody  etc..  and  necessitate  an  accumulation  of  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen. 

C.  Xow  bincc  Sulphur  can,  even  at  the  present  day,  cure  such  dis- 
eases Ob  Hahnemann  reckoned  among  the  psoric  diseases,  because  it 
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increases  the  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  organism,  the  constant 
course  of  all  these  events  is  accompanied  by  causes  and  conditions,  ail 
of  which  are  governed  by  a  definite  material  relation  of  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  present  in  the  body,  to  tlie  oxidizing  power  of  the 
oxygen. 

These  correspondences,  according  to  A.,  B.  and  C,  admit  thus  of  a 
conclusion  upon  the  fundamental  maxim  that,  when  two  bodies  are 
equal  to  a  tliird,  they  must  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  we  are,  hence, 
in  condition  to  reduce  the  psora-theory  to  the  law ;  that  those  material 
causes  and  conditions  produce  such  diseases  as  may  be  cured  by  Sul- 
phur^ or  by  such  other  remedies  whose  fundamental  effects  are  similar 
to  those  of  Sulphur, 

4.  For  the  further  establishment  of  what  has  been  said,  I  add  the 
following  physiological,  pathological  and  therapeutic  facts: 

The  blood,  as  we  know,  may  contain  certain  quantities  of  oxygen 
which  must  not  enter  into  chemical  combination,  just  because  the 
oxidation  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  depends  upon  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  ensues.  Hence  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  is  unquestionably  to  be 
sought  in  the  blood ;  but  the  carbonic  acid  excreted  from  the  blood 
arises,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  substance  of  the  organs  rich  in 
nitrogen;  the  organs  themselves  breathe.  Hence,  with  diminished 
excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  a  diminished  excretion  of  nitrogen  must 
take  place,  pari  passii^  and  the  respiration,  as  is  well  known,  is  rapid, 
in  proportion  as  the  blood  is  poor  in  oxygen. 

For  these  reasons  I  recognize  as  the  first  constitutional  results  of  the 
causes  which  retard  the  influence  of  oxygen  in  our  organism,  not  only 
the  fact  that  the  patients  feel  best  in  the  open  air,  that  cold  and 
moisture  produce  with  them  no  aggravation  as  in  the  hydroji^cnuid 
constitution,  but  chiefly,  also,  in  the  frequency  of  respiration  induced 
and  increased  by  the  poverty  of  the  blood  in  oxygen^  this  frequency  of 
respiration  being  frequently  combined  with  diminished  aipacity  of 
the  lungs  and  diminished  expansion  of  the  thorax;  moreover,  in 
the  frequency  of  the  pulsations,  proportionally  and  simultancouslv 
increased,  since,  with  the  increiise  of  the  respiration,  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse  also  rises.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  last  fact,  as  the 
most  conspicuous,  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  physician. 

Now  it  is  also  known  that  a  definite  proportion  of  oxygen  must  be 
present  in  the  blood,  because,  otherwise,  the  irritability  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  ceases,  and  the  respiratory  movements  would  cease;  that 
thus,  a  cause  which  hinders  the  reception  of  oxygen,  reaches,  in  its 
reciprocal  action,  to  the  medulla  oblongata;  that,  finally,  when  this 
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In'iubltitv  of  the  mcOulhi  oblongata  hns  also  become  diminiati 
quite  other  causes,  thf  sime  result  oceurs  eont^rse/y,  hence  ( 
fiignlly.  Although  the  blood  011  one  side  is  the  natur.-il  centre  < 
■  intcrchatige  of  matter;  although  all  substinces  tiiken  into  the  organ- 
ism from  without,  first  of  all  enter  into  the  blooti;  though  almost  all 
^nibstances  to  be  excreted,  tnust  have  been  imniediately  before  coa- 
stitueiits  of  the  blood,  and,  finallv  the  substances  in  almost  e\'ery  s 
of  tlieir  tnmsformation,  which  they  have  to  pass  through,  i 
of  the  organism,  must  first  become  constituents  of  the  blooi  1 
before  they  can  undergo  a  new  transformation,  in  another  p 
hence,  although  the  blood  on  one  side  constantly  contains  a  store 
all  tlie  materiah  of  interchange  of  matter,  and  that,  indeed,  in  aim 
all  degrees  of  transformation,  vet,  on  the  otlier  hand,  ail  tile  operations 
of  the  organism  come  under  the  connecting  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  and  its  centres.  This  influence  thus  extends  itself,  not  Upon 
die  magnitude  of  the  physical  operations  alone,  but  also  upon  I 
amount  and  degree  of  the  products  of  oxidation. 

Hence  we  sliould  consider,  in  the  physiological,  as  well  1 
logical   operations  nf  the  organs  of  labor,  the  lungs,  liver,  etc,  I 
instance,  not  merely  their  specific  or  changed  effects  of  mc 
forms,  but  also  the  contemporaneous  kind  and  quantity  of  the  proJtfl 
of  ovidution  formed  thereby ;  but  we  should  consider,  at  the  sameti 
also,  as  already  said,  that  by  reason  of  the  various  causes  and  cnnditli 
of  a  deficient  influence  of  oxygen,  those  changed  functions  of  the  h 
and  lungs  ensue;  a,  now  centripet^illy ;  6,  now  Centrifiigally, 


From  the  foregoing  the  following,  for  the  present,  announces  i 
regarding  practice: 

Concerning  a.  Such  patienU,  though  they  generally  come  to 
physician  as  adults,  do  not  at  all  know  that  the  number  of  their  respir- 
ations, and  the  force,  as  well  as  number,  of  their  pulsations  (dcten 
mined  by  examination),  for  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of  tlie  causes 
aliove  noted,  could  not  have  been  in  the  proportion  normal  to  llii' 
formation  of  their  bodies;  since,  unconscious  thereof,  they  chiefly 
complain  of  the  most  direct  reciprocal  effects  of  these  functional 
changes  of  catarrh  or  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing  when  going  up 
stairs,  etc.,  or  of  congestion  and  vertigo,  unusually  easy  excitability  or 
mental  depression,  loss  of  strength,  obstruction,  diarditBa,  so-called 
gontv  pains  in  the  head,  in  the  face,  in  the  neck,  and  i 
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gions  of  the  ^inal  column,  of  the  ribs,  in  the  arms,  legs,  fingers, 
toes,  etc. 

From  neglect  of  these  phenomena,  which  have  usually  been  med- 
ically mal-treated  for  years,  according  to  local  pathological  ideas  and 
names,  without  result,  we  then  meet  with  more  deeply  penetrating 
reciprocal  effects  thereof,  such  as  the  legion  of  hajmorrhoidal  affections, 
with  cin'hosis  and  other  affections  of  the  liver,  as  the  results  of  a  man- 
ner of  living,  depressing  for  a  long  time  the  interchange  of  matter,  of 
tlie  frequent  use  of  coffee,  or  alcoholic  drinks,  or  we  meet  with  gout, 
developed  in  a  like  manner  from  the  repressed  inffuence  of  oxygen,  in 
consequence  of  which  tissues  containing  nitrogen  are  no  longer  oxid- 
ized to  urea,  but  are  excreted  as  uric  acid ;  or  torpid  scrophulosis,  with 
deposits  containing  carbon  and  nitrogen,  in  consequence  of  poor 
nutrition,  and  liv^ing  in  an  impure  atmosphere;  exanthemata  with 
repressed  excretion  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  through  the  cutaneous 
surface;  asthma  siccum,  emphysema,  various  diseases  of  tlie  lungs,  witli 
hypertropliy  of  the  heart,  with  dilatation  of  its  cavities,  on  account 
of  which  the  exchange  of  gases  in  tlie  alveoli  of  the  lungs  is  not  pro- 
perly accomplished,  and  the  blood  becomes  poor  in  oxygen,  but  over- 
laden with  carbon.  From  such  a  structural  change  of  the  heart, 
follows* afterwards  a  disease  of  the  tension  of  the  venous  svstem,  which 
makes  itself  especially  felt  in  the  urinary  apparatus,  leading  to  diseases 
thereof,  and  to  dropsy,  because,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  propor- 
tionate lowering  of  tlie  tension  of  the  arterial  system  connected  there- 
with, etc.  All  these  affections  and  diseases  may  extend  their  reciprocal 
action  even  to  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  spread  their 
inffuence  over  these  very  organs  themselves,  as  well  as  over  various 
regions  of  the  conducting  nervous  system,  first  irritating,  afterwards 
paralyzing  those  parts,  and  thus  producing  hypochondria,  anaisthesiie, 
paralyses,  etc. 

As  regai'ds  b.  Those  changes  in  tiie  functions  of  respiration  and 
of  the  heart  occur  centrifugally,  if,  from  previous  onanism  or  other 
sexual  excesses,  from  suppressed  intermittents  and  other  deeply  pene- 
trating diseases,  as  cholera,  typhus,  etc.,  or  from  long  continued  care, 
grief  or  son-ow,  constant  irritations  of  tiie  brain  and  medulla  oblongata, 
have  developed  themselves,  sometimes  also  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic, or  in  the  centre  of  the  vagus,  which  irritations  lead  to  idiopathic 
diseases  of  these  parts,  to  hysteria  and  various  spasmodic  affections,  to 
paralyses,  tabes  dorsalis,  epilepsy,  etc. 

That  such  irritations  and  disease-forms  have  an  essential  effect,  even 
from  tlie  very  outset,  upon  the  respiration,  upon  the  force  and  fre- 
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qiiency  of  the  pulsations  of  tlie  heart,  and  so  alter  these  functioi 
Iht  excretion  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  is  restrainedt  is  well  known. 

Hence  likewiise  we  observe,  sis  the  first  sign  of  diseases  of  this  kind 
.ilfO  (quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  in  them  the  unnc  is  wont  to  lie 
pale  and  poor  in  chlorides  and  pliosphates),  the  same  iiTUgu  lain  tics  in 
tlie  functions  of  respiration  and  of  the  heart,  followed,  more<>\-er.  t>v 
reciprocal  actions  witliin  tlie  blood  and  the  otlier  laboring  organs,  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  or  the  tendons  and  bones. 

I  call  special  attention  here  to  a  form  of  pulmonary  catarrh  with 
puriform  expectoration  and  emaciation,  whicb,  upon  the  ground  of  a 
physical  examination,  in  this  case  very  deceptive,  is  almoiit  jdwai-s 
confounded  with  tuberculosis;  It  arises,  however,  from  the  previoustv 
weakened  innervation  of  these  organs,  and  can,  at  this  stage,  be  casilv 
cured  by  Sulphur  or  its  preparations;  while  under  a  diagnosis  wnieh 
is  directed  merely  according  to  the  criteria  of  the  physiological  school, 
the  disease  is  falsely  named,  consequently,  fiilscly  treated,  and  the  pa- 
tient must  die. 

I  must  also  mention  the  appearance  of  the  pains,  and  sdl  sorts  of 
ailments  in  the  extreme  periphery  of  the  various  nerve-centres,  Tlicsc 
pains,  sometimes  joined  with  swelling  even,  are  not  seldom  taken  for 
liKinl  rheumatism,  and  gout  of  the  fingers,  and  toes,  etc..  and  arc 
treated  in  accordance  with  this  name,  without  the  least  benefit;  thcv 
belong,  however,  to  die  symptoms  of  an  aHection  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, already  present,  but  still  curable,  though  under  any  other  tlian 
constitutional  treatment,  they  are  incurable  and  fetal. 

Finally,  to  the  diseases  which  are  wont  to  arise  from  dimintsbcd 
influence  of  oxygen,  wc  must  add  many  of  the  zymotic  foiins,  prin- 
cipiilly  ctused  by  tiie  efliect  of  specific  substances  of  the  outer  world, 
which  directly  deprive  particular  p.arts  of  the  organism  in  a  specific 
manner  of  their  oxygen. 

From  g.  19,  it  is  shown  thnt  many  ferments  possess  in  a  hi>rh 
degree  a  reducing  power  over  the  oxygen  of  the  organism.  To  this 
category  hence  lielong,  chiefly,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  typhus,  Karlft- 
lina,  measles,  dysentery,  gaiigifne,  and  catnrrhs. 

Wc  recognize,  moreover,  this  ciirbo-nitrogcnoid  constitution  most 
readily  by  the  microscope.  Here  we  observe  an  unusually  btge 
number  of  turbid,  so-called,  melanotic  blood-cells,  much  sooner  thiin, 
in  the  hydrogenoid  constitutions,  the  appearance  of  immemtis  while 
blood-discs.  The  blood  is  richer  in  them  on  account  of  the  suppressed 
progressive  metamorphosis,  which  is  possible  only  in  consequence  of 
an  insutticicnt  influence  of  oxygen  upon  the  organic  fluids  and  ti^anitai 
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A  prick  of  the  finger  will  supply  a  drop  of  blood,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  will  give  at  once  the  requisite  information  upon  this  point. 

The  objections  against  Hahnemann's  Psora-theor}',  I  have  refuted 
under  the  Nos.  i,  2,  3  and  4,  under  which  latter  figure  also,  the  series 
of  clinical  cases  belongs,  beginning  with  §.  315;  and  since  this  w^ork 
has  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  demand  to  l>e  a  medical  logic  set 
forth  by  examples,  I  will  point  here  to  tlic  fact  that  Uiese  refutations, 
separated  by  means  of  figures,  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  categories  of  quantity  and  quality,  relation  and  modality.  What- 
ever may  be  said  against  the  mathematical  speculative  philosophy, 
oply  shows  that  our  opponents  have  been  entire  strangers  to  these 
subjects.  The  practical  significance  of  the  entire  principle  of  cate- 
gories is  based,  however,  upon  this,  that,  therein  the  thought  upon 
every  object  finds  general  supporting  points,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is 
able  10  direct  itself,  and  to  exhaust  the  subject  in  all  its  relations. 
To  this,  of  course,  we  may  rejoin  with  the  words  of  the  poet: 
" Nihil  cogitaniium  jucufidisHma  vita  est" 

Thus  are  presented  not  only  changes  of  material,  but  also  of 
nutritive  and  functional  uniformities,  partly  in  their  primary,  partly 
in  their  secondary  appearance,  which  accompany  and  distinguish  all 
these  chronic  diseases  from  their  very  origin,  and  from  diese  diseases 
Hahnemann's  entire  list  of  psoric  diseases  may  be  taken.  Whoever 
dislikes  the  designation  "  Psora"  for  diese  uniformities,  let  him  choose 
another  supported  by  exhaustive  reasons;  and  until  a  general  under- 
standing thereof  is  gained,  I  provisionally  abstract  a  designation  from 
those  material  causes  and  conditions  which,  under  the  given  circum* 
stances,  constitute  that  state  of  the  body  to  which  I  have  accordingly 
given  the  name  of  a  carbo-nitrogenous. 

The  chronic  diseases,  which  this  bodily  constitution  renders  possi- 
ble, consist  in  processes  of  retention. 

I  scarcely  deem  it  necessary,  especially  to  remind  die  reader  of  the 
fact,  that,  from  the  foregoing,  the  necessity  of  an  anamnesis  as  com- 
plete as  possible  becomes  evident,  provided  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a 
correct  diagnosis,  indication  and  prognosis;  that  in  order  to  know 
and  rightly  judge  a  subject,  we  must  know,  before  any  investigation 
of  the  present  state,  how  it  has  developed  itself. 

§•307- 

From  all  the  researches  thus  far  made  within  the  theoretical  and 
practical  domains  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  etc.,  and  from  the  Thera- 
p>cudcs  of  the  present  day,  unhappily  still  in  hostile  opposition,  though 
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reaily  completing  each  other,  tiiere  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  r 
ing  the  actual  existence  of  three  distinct  fundamenUl  characters  of 
general  tissue-  and  blood-qualities,  the  socallwl  bodily  constitutions, 
under  which  all  other  qualities  yet  to  be  found  are  to  be  arranged, 
and,  upon  the  ground  of  tlierapeutic  experiences,  can  be  amingeiL 

Thus  these  three  characters  arc  distinguished  in  general,  in  t 
case,  by  an  ahnormal  quantity  of  water,  chiefly  in  the  blood; 
second  case,  by  the  increased  capacity  for  oxidation  of  tlie  t 
constituents;  in  the  third,  by  the  impeded  reception  of  ozone,  a 
taxQvvagof  »  predominant  formation  or  retention  of  earbo-itydrogesi 
substances  in  the  organism. 

It  has  been  detnonstratcd  that  these  ttiree  fundamentnl  chara 
of  diseases  which  must  be  arranged  under  the  idea  of  bodUy  eomstllm 
tions^  are  produced  either  by  atmospheric-telluric  intluenccs,  by  i 
tions  or  by  transfer,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  tliey  may  be  t 
niittett  from  parcnts  to  children.  However,  the  tirst  and  second  ( 
these  fundamental  characters  are  the  least  independent,  as  far  as,  fi 
instance,  the  second  may  be  developed  most  frequently  from  the  f 
attliough  the  possibility  of  a  Life-long  stability  must  be  acknowledgt 
for  all,  and  hence  for  the  first  also.  BotI)  may  combine  with  the  tt 
and  then  form  diseases  by  far  tl)c  most  resisting  to  art,  and  £ir  more 
so  than  the  combinations  %vith  drugs  from  traditional  quantities. 

That  we  see  the  first,  and  naturaLy,  even  the  second  of  these  fun-  _ 
damental  characteristics  arises  from  a  so-called  sycotic  or  syphiliti 
origin,  this  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  cverj-  day,  in  practice  dial  a 
fear  of  a  mistake  can  be  entertained  on  this  potiiL  But.  whether  t 
third  can  arise  from  tlie  acarus  poison,  even  at  the  present  day.  for  d 
we  lack  exact  experiences,  because,  in  our  day  we  have  no  longer  M 
opportunity  to  observe  the  scabies  in  that  intendly  and  to  that  < 
or  followed  by  such  results  as  obtdned  in  Autenricdi's  and  1 
mann's  time. 

We  an;,  however,  from  this  lack  of  observation,  by  no  means  jia 
Ged  in  throwing  away  the  experiences  of  such  great  observers  v 
hesitation;  for  it  would  be  erroneous  to  maintain  tliat  edects  i 
ponding  in  form  could  not  be  produced  by  a  single  cause,  for  this  1^ 
sufficiendy  demonstrated,  among  other  things,  by  the  Hoi 
law  of  similari^-. 

Hence,  to  these  simple  natural  laws,  the  assumptions  of  older  ■ 
more  modern  practical  physicians  regarding  psoric,  sycotic,  Icuoetnic^ 
and  other  forms  or  specific  states  reduce  diemsclve*.  and  their  s^ 
vacillating  Tlierapv  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  corrected  tbevebj. 
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Hence  whoever  would  learn  in  the  quickest  possible  manner  thf 
most  general  characteristics  of  the  three  various  constitutions,  need? 
only  study  the  drug-provings  of  Copper,  Iron,  and  Glauber's  salts,  and 
of  die  other  drugs  of  these  three  series,  mentioned  here  in  general, 
provided  he  possesses  that  ph^'siological  and  pathological  knowledge 
which  will  enable  him  to  translate  die  language  of  these  drug-prov- 
ings into  the  language  of  Physiology,  Padiology,  and  Therapeutics. 
Jahr's  Materia  Medica  probably  may  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  end, 
especially  when  the  Supplements  are  published. 

It  is  quite  as  impossible,  as  unnecessary,  to  attempt  to  give,  by  way 
of  description^  an  insight  into  the  characterisrics  of  these  l>odily  con- 
stitutions; this  would  ever  be  an  unintelligible  and  rather  confusing 
patch-work;  for  no  individual  bodily  constitution  is  ever  so  clearly 
imprinted  upon  a  condition  relatively  healthy,  that  its  quality  might 
be  recognized  without  leaving  any  doubt.  It  is  only  in  diseases  that 
they  become  so  conspicuous  as  to  enable  us  to  establish  the  synthetic 
comparison  of  the  law  of  similarity  with  them.  Hence  the  search 
of  physiological  medicine  even,  after  distinguishing  marks  of  various 
constitutions,  was  in  vain;  it  employs  for  this  purpose  relative  ideas 
without  meaning,  such  as  plethoric,  leuco-phlegmatic  constitutions, 
etc.,  which  are  without  practical  value. 

In  this  connection  I  mention,  moreover,  the  water  cure,  since  it  now 
can  no  longer  seem  strange  why  it  should  not  be  used  either  in  the 
hydrogenoid  or  oxygenoid  constitution. 

I  will  also  remind  the  reader  of  the  galvanic  stream,  of  electricity, 
which  likewise  can  be  used  with  success  only  under  observation  of 
these  natural  laws,  if  we  would  prevent  a  paralysis  fi'om  terminating 
in  a  contraction,  an  observation  which  has  both  been  pointed  out  and 
confirmed  by  Hahnemann's  provings  of  the  influence  of  electi'icity. 

§.  308. 
REMEDIES  FOR  THE  BODILY  CONSTITUTIONS. 

In  order  to  complete,  what  to  many  may  not  have  become  entirely 
clear,  I  group  together  those  remedies  which  have  approved  them- 
selves to  me,  as  efficacious  remedies,  and,  as  I  am  pleased  to  see  from 
our  Homoeopathic  literature,  to  other  skillful  practitioners. 

If  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  hydrogenoid  constitution,  then  those  sub- 
stances must  be  curative  to  it  which  prevent  the  influence  of  the  water 
upon  the  blood,  and  here,  above  all  others,  I  reckon  Glauber's  salts. 
Its  correct  indication  escaped  Rademacher's  adherents  only  because 
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tl:ey  will  not  use  a  "  fool's  ilose,"  §,  174.  while  the  Glauber's  salts  in 
put^jtivL-,  ('.  t.,  in  their  normal  ilose,  cannot  inaiiifest  tliat  ettect. 

Since,  in  this  constitution,  in  which  frequently  hydrogeij  seems  to 
have  usurped  die  place  of  nitrogen,  the  problem  is  not  only  to  dirnin-  ' 
ish  tile  influence  of  the  hydrogen,  but,  where  it  is  possible,  to  pn^eivc 
at  the  same  time  the  tissues  rich  in  nitn^en,  Glaubcr'B  salts  recom- 
mends itself  all  the  more,  as  Prof.  Seegen  has  given  experimental 
proof,  that,  by  its  action,  the  exchange  of  tlie  nitrogenous  tissue- 
elements  Is  considerably  curtailed,  the  animal  body  becomes  richer  in 
nitrogenous  atoms,  gelatine,  and  albuminous  bodies,  and  that,  during 
the  use  of  the  salts,  the  elements  of  the  body,  free  from  nitrogen,  and 
especially  the  fatty  tissues,  are  more  freely  exchanged. 

If  we  know,  further,  that  the  alkalies  essentially  promote  the  opera- 
tion of  oxygen  by  means  of  the  resjwratory  process,  it  is  clenr  that,  if 
we  compare  the  various  localizations  of  the  pathological  proce^es  in 
these  constitutions,  and  their  specilic  forms,  with  the  results  of  the 
Homieopathic  drug-provings,  that  even  Natr.  nitr,,  Natr.  carbon, 
Acetate  of  soda  and  Sal  ammoniac,  especially  belong  here.  More- 
over, in  this  scries,  wc  may  mention  as  nutrition-remedies,  Calc.  carb., 
Magiics.  curb.,  and  phosph.,  Silicea,  tiien,  for  other  reasons  adduced, 
Iodine,  Bromine,  Chlorine,  Nitr.  ac,  Natr,  mur..  Borax,  Antimonv, 
Alum,  Thuja,  Carbo.,  Arnica,  Aranea  diad.,  Pulsatilla,  Nux  vomica 
with  Ipecac  or  Arsenic  in  alternation,  Conium,  Apis,  Spigelia  and 
animal  food. 

That  constitution,  viz,  the  carbo-nilrogenous,  which  aside  from  a 
relative  lack  ofozoite,  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  indicated  by 
Rademachcr  as  appropriate  to  the  Copper  series,  finds  in  ozone  or 
ozone  water  itself,  its  most  powerful  remedy.  Here  also  belong  all 
substances  which  expel  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  take  up  ozone  or 
transfer  it  to  others,  and  excite  oxygen  or  stand  in  similar  chemical  or 
physical  relation  to  it,  viz,  Copper,  Fhosph.,  Sulph.,  Camphor,  Hepar 
sulph.,  Sul.  ac,  the  Sulphur  alkalies.  Quicksilver,  Gold,  Silver,  Lead, 
Platina,  mthcreal  oils.  Turpentine,  Rhus.,  Dulcamara,  Chamomilla, 
Lycop.,  Bovista,  Bell.,  even  Nux  vom.,  but  given  alone,  Digitalis, 
Hyoscyamus,  Opium,  Lobelia  inflat. 

That,  finally,  the  bodily  constitution,  termed  the  oxygeiioid,  on 
account  of  too  active  an  influence  of  oxygen  upon  the  body,  has  to 
seek  its  remedies  mainly  in  the  Carbon  and  Nitrogen  series,  which 
prevent  the  oxidation  of  tissues,  is  self-€vident,  Rademaclier  here 
places  Iron  in  the  first  rank.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Hydriodate  of 
Potash  absorbs  all  the  ozone,  I  should  much  prefer  it  to  Iron.  Here 
the  carbons  and  the  alkaloids,  rich  in  carbon,  have  a  direct  effect,  as 
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Graphites,  Petroleum,  Kreosote,  Bsnzoic  acid,  Citric  acid,  Acid 
hydrocyan.,  Laurocerasus,  and,  chiefly  for  inductive  reasons,  Anto- 
zone  water,  corresponding,  indeed,  to  the  iodosmone  water;  further- 
more, Nitric  acid;  many  so-Ciilled  narcotics,  especially  Aconite;  more- 
over China,  Q^iiinine,  Arsenic,  but  given  alone,  and  all  the  metals 
wliich  are  capable  of  suspending  tlie  process  of  decomposition,  hence 
Chromium  and  Kali  bichromicum. 

Hoivevcr^  for  reasons  obvious^  the  law  of  similarity  must  always 
dacide  the  special  indication. 

The  reasons  whv,  even  in  the  time  of  Cholera,  ozone  water  was 
never  once  experimentally  used  by  the  rulers  of  the  state  medicine, 
and  why  ozone  water,  as  littie  as  antozone  water,  is  to  be  found  with 
the  apothecaries,  have  been  sufficiently  indicated. 

Regarding  the  therapeutics  of  diseases  arising  from  hydrogenoid 
and  oxygenoid  basis,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  contents  of  §§.  19 
and  i<x);  in  the  fii*st  case,  to  Guaiac  tincture,  and  in  the  second,  to 
Sal  Ammoniac,  which  every  nervous  lady  now-a-days  always  carries 
with  her,  at  least  in  the  form  of  English  salts. 

The  species  of  collapse,  first  brought  into  notice  by  Wunderlich,  a 
collapse  which  may  occur  in  all  diseases,  and  not  merely  in  those  of  a 
consumptive  nature,  arises  chiefly  during  the  elevation  of  temperature, 
constantly  preceding  the  former,  by  the  influence  of  which  every  trace 
of  Antozone  in  the  organism  is  lost,  but  which,  as  is  evident  from 
previous  paragraphs,  is  easily  restored,  and  that  with  benefit,  as  long 
as  any  hope  of  a  cure  is  left. 

§•309- 

To  every  physician,  to  whom  these  subjects  still  appear  strange,  it 
may  seem  remarkable,  above  all  things,  that,  among  the  remedies  for 
the  oxygenoid  constitution,  the  carbo-hydrogcnoid  combinations  of 
tlie  aethereal  oils  are  not  found,  or,  that  Sal  Ammoniac  is  not  also 
found  among  those  for  the  hydrogenoid  and  oxygenoid  constitutions; 
or  that  several  substances,  the  solutions  of  Iron,  for  example,  which 
absorb  great  quantities  of  nitrogen,  belong  to  the  oxygenoid,  as  well 
as  to  the  hydrogenoid  list 

Regarding  these  questions,  the  dose  is  always  decisive.  Even  the 
followers  of  Rademacher  acknowledge  that  remedies  sometimes  act 
only  in  a  small  dose,  but  they  give  no  exact  reason  for  this,  which, 
however,  should  be  discovered. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Nux  vom.  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  the 
lower  attenuations,  3rd  to  6th,  in  hydrogenoid  constitutions,  but  in 
the  carbo-nitrogenous  only  in  the  higher  potencies,  at  least,  the  30th. 


That  the  importiml  doctrine  of  the  Iw.lily  constitutions  has  ali-caJy 
taken  deep  root  in  tlte  soil  of  Honiceopathic  practice,  so%'er.nl  articles 
in  the  Allgcm.  Mom.  Zcitung  show,  antl  since  tliese  come  from  prom- 
inent huinceupuLhists,  they  reqiiirt:  mention  in  this  text-hook,  so  far  as 
their  contents  pertain  to  this  suhject. 

Dr.  .^gidi  presents,  in  Bd.  6S,  No.  7  of  the  Allg.  Hoin.  Zi^tung, 
an  arriingement  of  remedies  according  to  tlie  various  constitutiuns, 
which  remedies  I  have  alrea<ly  included  in  the  above  en ui Deration,  so 
for  as  I  have  found  these  properties  verified  in  my  own  practice.  The 
rest  can  be  found  in  the  place  just  given. 

Dr.  H,  CJross,  in  Bannen,  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  Allg.  Horn. 
Zcitung.  Bd.  6S,  No.  i;: 

"V.  Grauvogrs  fundamental  laws  are  declared  unpracticiU  by  men 
of  the  most  opposite  views;  by  some,  from  dogmatic  stubbornness; 
hy  others,  because  it  seems  inconvenient  to  them  to  make  their  pre- 
vious arbitrary  procedures  dependent  upon  steadfast  laws.  If  the 
latter  knew  how  much  labor  would  be  spared  them  bv  Grauvogl's 
works,  they  surely  would  study  them  in  their  own  interest;  for  the 
constitutional  fundamental  characters  alone  make  it  possible  to  gen- 
eralize, up  to  a  certain  degree,  without  becoming  untrue  to  HoiTKeop- 
athy.  As  epidemic  constitutions,  they  must  be  very  important  ft>r 
judging  and  treating  climatic  diseases  in  all  countiies  of  die  globe. 
They  enable  us  to  cure  a  complicated  constitutional  disease  by  a  sin- 
gle remedy, 

"  In  acute  diseases,  the  genius  epidemicus  is  to  be  ascertained.  Here 
the  carbo-nitrogenous  ami  the  oxygenoid  constitutions  can  be  very 
easily  discerned;  the  hydrogenoid,  witli  more  ditliculty,  which,  how- 
ever, in  recent  times,  appears  more  rarely;  in  order  to  recognize  it, 
continuous  meteorological  observations  undoubtedly  offer  tlic  greatest 

The  much-esle^med  author  will  permit  me  here  to  interpose  the 
brief  remark,  that  tliis  assertion,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  practice, 
docs  not  hold  good.  Since  tlie  year  1S59,  that  is,  since,  in  Nurem- 
berg, the  Pegnitz  became  so  low,  on  account  of  the  continuous  dry 
summer,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  was  visible,  and  the  lishes  per- 
ished, the  hydrogenoid  constitution  has  been  especially  develupetl  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  This  dryne^  seems  to  have  been  accoitipanieil, 
in  other  places  also,  witli  the  same  causes  and  effects,  since,  even  in 
France,  complaints  bjve  been  heard  for  a  long  time  about  the  uncom- 
monly frequent  occurrence  of  inter  mitten  Is,  and,  still  more,  about 
their  so-called  masked  forms. 

Dr.  Gross  proceeds: 
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"  In  chronic  diseases,  the  genius  cpidcmicus  is,  aided  by  the  law  of 
similarity,  to  be  considered  less  than  the  individual  constitutional  char- 
acter of  the  disease  (dyscrasia)  given.  Rademacher  has  sometimes 
used  test  remedies,  in  order  to  learn  the  character  of  the  disease,  a 
manoeuvre  which  could  be  permitted  only  to  so  great  a  talent  for 
observation.  We,  HomcEopathists,  to  whom  the  choice  of  the  remedy 
is  made  easy  by  the  sim,  sim.^  will  scarcely  be  tempted  to  use  a  test 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  occasionally  avail  ourselves, 
with  benefit,  of  the  therapeutic  diagnosis  ex  noceniibus.  When,  for 
instance,  a  remedy,  chosen  according  to  the  law  of  similarity,  coires- 
ponding  exclusively  to  one  particular  constitution,  leaves  the  disease 
unchanged,  or  even  aggravated,  then  the  assumption  is  warranted, 
that  die  given  disease  excludes  the  pathological  character  in  question, 
and  hence  Ixjlongs  to  one  of  the  two  other  constitutions. 

From  these  relations,  it  is  clear,  among  other  things,  why  syphilis 
(carbo-nitrogenoid  mercurial  constitution),  so  long  as  it  has  not  assumed 
the  character  of  sycosis,  is  aggravated  by  Iron  (oxygenoid  constitu- 
tion) sea-bathing,  and  anti-phlogistic  salts  (hydrogenoid  constitution), 
but  not  by  Nitric  acid ;  because  this  pertains  Dot  exclusively  to  the 
hydrogenoid,  but  also  to  the  carbo-nitrogenoid  constitution.  Thest 
exclusive  effects  of  some  drugs  militate  against  the  possibility  of  a 
carbo-nitrogenoid  and  a  hydrogenoid  constitution  being  active,  at  tht 
same  time,  in  the  same  organism. 

A  body  may  be  electro-positive  to  another  body,  and  electro-nega 
tive  to  a  third.     Thus  a  drug  may  be  similar,  or  related,  as  regards 
one  side  of  its  effects  to  a  second,  and,  as  regards  another  side  of  ifc* 
effects,  to  a  third  body,  Jotally  different  from  the  second. 

The  case  is  not  verv  different  with  the  relations  of  the  remedies  for 
the  constitutions  demonstrated  by  v.  Grauvogl,  since  it  happens,  not 
seldom,  that  one  and  the  same  remedy  belongs  to  two,  and  even  three, 
of  the  classes.  In  the  meantime,  we  need  not  fear  that,  by  so  relative 
a  bearinji^,  all  benefit  of  these  ciitegories  will  be  lost  to  practice.  T/ie 
size  of  the  dose  often  decides. 

There  is  a  method  of  treating  diseases  of  the  heart,  or  chlorosis, 
which,  by  repeated  small  venesection,  ^^/a5/-homoDopathically,  seeks 
to  work  upon  the  ambition  of  the  organism,  and  to  excite  it  to  normal 
action  and  blood-making.  In  quite  similar  manner  is  the  carbo-nitro- 
genoid constitution  excited  by  carbo- hydrogenoid  remedies,  aithereal 
oils,  etc.,  in  minimal  doses,  to  increased  reception  of  oxygen;  while 
the  oxygenoid  constitution,  corresponding  to  Iron,  requires  the  same 
carbo-hydrogenoid    (and  carbonic)  remedies,  in   more  material  doses, 


I   to  operate 
as  eoniraria. 

Thu^  it  appears  even  that  to  the  carbo-nicrogenotd  oonstitntioo, 
OiioQc  and  all  remedies  which  contitin  an  acid,  mutt  be  given  in  not 
loo  snudl  closes,  became  the},-  raaH  supply,  nntntivciy,  the  bKJdi^ 
oxygen. 

The  Xttrate  of  silver,  in  the  high  potencies,  corresponds  to  d)c 
Nitniin  class,  but  in  tlie  lower  attenuations  to  the  c\ai&  of  Solphttr 
and  Copper,  from  which  btter  it  is  however,  sufliciendv  di^tin^ished 
by  the  character  of  deRcient  re-action,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of 
spirituous  drinks,  of  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  of  the  clothing,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  clothes. 

Arsenioua  acid  belongs  to  all  three  classes,  yet  predominandy  to  the 
sycodc,  (Femim,  Xitmm) ;  here,  also,  the  law  of  the  simile  must  help 
to  guide  us,  and,  among  other  things  arising  therefrocn,  the  beriefit 
becomes  evident  wlien  drugs  hare  been  proved,  not  only  in  maCeriai 
doses,  but  also  in  the  high  potencies. 

In  the  diseases  c^  the  Nitrum  consdtudon,  losses  of  ftutds^  itxiaat- 
rhage,  etc.,  are  well  borne  (addition  of  water  badlv  bmne)  less  in  the 
Sulphur  constitution,  and  least  of  all  in  that  of  Iron.  If  the  lattCT  is 
induced  bv  \he  genius  epidemicus.  then  we  gencrallv  observe  pure  air 
with  positive  electricity,  accelerated  respiratory  movements,  erethism 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  Iron  constitution  contrasts  hence  with 
that  of  Sulphur  and  Copper,  but  might  easily  be  confounded  mth 
the  constimdoo  of  Saltpetre,  which  also  belongs  to  svcosis.  The 
Saltpetre  disc-ises,  however,  as  already  stated,  are  disdnguisbed  from 
the  Iron  diseases  by  die  beneficial  effect  of  the  loss  of  wrater  (or 
blood)  which  someumcs  is  manifested  by  thickening  of  some  of  the 
s  (hydratest;  sometimes  in  Saltpetre  diseases  even,  we  find, 

IUmultaneously,  a  predominance  of  renosity,  which  at  once  excludes 
the  Iron  constitution. 

It  ^eems  to  me  somewh.-it  venturesome  to  infer  the  hydrogencud 
character  of  disease,  from  an  (Bdema,  since,  widi  remedies  of  anodier 
character  (Sulph.  Puis.  Ferr),  ledcma  is  likewise  not  iidirequent. 

It  19  ver^-  prubable  that  every  rapidly  and  radically  curing  Mmilc 
corresponds  at  the  same  time  to  the  consdtutional  character  of  die 
disease  in  question ;  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
are  not  always  conscious  of  iL" 

These  are  utterances,  to  the  correctness  of  which  I  can  tesdfv.  on 
the  strength  of  many  years'  experience,  and,  for  their  confimvalioQ.  1 
have  thought  it  useful  to  quote  the  concurring  experience  of  a  coUeagne. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  one  case  of  glandular  disease,  for  example, 
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must  be  cured  with  Iodine,  another  with  the  Iodide  of  iron  only ; 
a  third  only  with  Iron,  a  fourth  only  with  Natr.  sulph ;  but,  in  the 
school,  all  these  various  forms,  the  same  only  to  superficial  and  crtide 
empiric  observation,  are  considered  as  essentially  the  same,  to  the  great 
injury  of  practice.  In  connection  with  that  cetiology^  the  insight  into 
the  bodily  constitutions  supplies  that  biology^  which  prescribes  to  us 
the  laws,  according  to  which  now  this,  and  now  that  substance, 
must  be  exhibited  in  a  given  case  as  a  remedy,  and  this  insight 
we  gain  in  the  manner  indicated. 

While  on  the  ground  of  theoretical  and  practical  studies,  I  have 
referred  to  a  material  basis  the  three  fundamental  forms  which 
Hahnemann  found  himself  obliged  to  adopt  in  connection  with  his 
law  of  similarity,  there  exists  still  another  reason  of  perception  (ratio 
cognoscendi)^  for  a  further  indication,  aside  from  the  indication 
according  to  the  law  of  similarity,  although  confirmed  thereby. 

When,  for  instance,  according  to  any  therapeutic  schema,  §.  259, 
we  give  Mercurius  in  Syphilis,  Thuja  in  Sycosis,  Sulphur  in  Psora, 
in  order  to  extinguish  all  these  chronic  diseases,  we  clearly  proceed 
regarding  the  first  step,  no  longer,  as  in  the  first  days  of  HomcEopathy, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  similarity  alone,  but  according  to  this 
law  in  connection  with  recollections  and  exjjeriences  touching  the 
necessary  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  just  as  Allopathists  do  in 
their  expectation  of  similar  cases.  A  difference  lies,  however,  in  this 
also,  that  we  work  with  qualitative  causalities  only;  that  with  the 
quality  of  Mercury  we  endeavor  to  remove  the  quality  of  syphilis 
according  to  the  law  of  the  reciprocal  causalities,  etc.;  but  not  with 
quantitative  causalities;  that,  for  example,  we  do  not  attempt  to  treat 
a  hyperaemia  with  corresponding  quantitative  depletions  of  blood ;  a 
hyperaemia  of  the  liver  with  large  doses  of  purgatives. 

The  category  of  indication  has  thus  become  changed,  since  it 
accommodates  itself,  to  the  relation  of  well-known  material  causes  and 
conditions,  and  presupposes  the  confirmation  according  to  tlie  law  of 
similarity.  The  very  same  holds  good  regarding  the  indication  accord- 
ing to  the  bodily  constitutions,  or  the  three  Hahnemannian  funda- 
mental forms  of  chronic  diseases. 

If  we  consider  now  those  indications  which  Rademacher's  school 
has  established  in  its  three  specific  states,  or,  epidemic  constitutions, 
and  which  it  has  followed  with  success,  we  shall  find  precisely  the 
same  in  our  own  school,  with  the  single  exception,  that  Rademacher's 
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i  the  phyaotogical)  connects  with  its  in<]icatioas  I 
idi»,  that  war  must  be  declared  quantitatively  against  diseases,  and,  it 
is  this  circmnstance  which  always  stinds  in  the  way  of  its  prusperity, 
because  it  wrests  from  its  hnnds  a  number  of  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, which  it  should  also  attain  according  to  its  own  indications,  if 
it  would  so  regulate  its  dose,  that  its  remedies  might  always  prudace  a 
cottstitulioaal  effect  undisturbed;  if  it,  in  brief,  would  do  justice  to  its 
indications  with  homccopathic  doses. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  observation  of  Rademachcr  and  his  follow- 
ers is  correct,  that  a  remedy  often  cannot  be  dispensed  witli  for  a  long 
time  together.  Thus,  for  two  whole  years,  I  could  accomplish  notiv 
ing,  without  the  Nitrate  of  Silver,  in  most  pathological  forms,  and,  it 
is  only  witlihi  a  month,  that  this  powerful  effect  of  Argent,  nitr.  has 
passed  awav,  and  its  indication  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  my 
practice.  But  why?  Because  die  law  of  similar!^  and  ihc  condi- 
tions accompanying  diseases  according  to  Hahnemann,  led  me  to  the 
indicadon  of  Arg.  nitr. ;  while  now  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  any  longer 
to  be  observed.  During  that  time  there  raged,  here  at  least,  epidem- 
ically e\-en,  the  Typhus  recum-ns,  commonly  called  •'  Genick  krampf," 
(cramp  in  tlie  neck),  and  the  Arg.  nitr.  was  in  my  hands  the  greatest 
remedy  beyond  comparison,  with  the  use  of  which  I  lost  but  three 
out  of  thirtv-nine  most  severe  cases,  not  reckoning,  of  course,  tlie  two 
fatal  cases  which  I  was  obliged  to  take  from  other  hands,  when  thev 
were  past  cure;  a  success  which  was  quite  incomprehen«blc  to  my 
opponents,  g.  4,  and  so  annoyed  them  that  they  descended  even  to 
public  utterances  of  insults,  ridiculous  charges  and  calumnies,  which, 
however,  the  sound  sense  of  tlie  public  visited  with  a  suitable  verdict 
It  redotmds  also  to  the  greatest  honor  of  my  friendly  opponents  in  the 
homceopathic  camp,  that  they  endorsed,  witliout  further  proof,  Ehe«e 
subjective  views,  iiohich  do  not  contain  the  least  scientijic  counter-proof 
(vide,  neue  Zcitschrift  fiir  Horn.  Klinik,  July  ist.  1S65),  and  I  have 
long  ago  left  it  to  their  pleasure  lo  declare,  as  they  are  wont  to  do,  a 
priori,  and  h  lout  prix,  all  my  labors  useless  and  injurious,  as  long  as 
it  may  please  their  skepticism  and  dogmatism. 

Dr.  Fischer  observed,  jis  appears  from  the  last  Transactions  of  the 
Central  Verein  of  HomiKopathic  Physicians,  tliat,  in  his  practice  in 
Basle,  and  vicinity.  Copper  and  Nicotiana  procured  the  most  favora- 
ble results  in  typhus  recurrens.  Not  only  in  view  of  §.  aSS,  but  also 
because  such  highly  esteemed  Homosopathists  knew  how  chooreiically 
lo  study  and  practically  to  profit  by  Rademacher's  indications,  I  cath 
not  well  ni'giect  to  give  a  general  resiimi  of  the  subject,  for  which,  an 
extract  frutn  the  work  of  Dr.  Gottfried  Lalz  upon  the  treatment  of  llic 
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chief  pathological  forms,  presents  a  suitable  opportunity,  even  though 
it  were  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  necessary  comparison, 

I  will  only  remark,  that,  according  to  his  Terminology,  the  first 
specific  state  corresponds  to  the  Nati'um,  the  second  to  the  Copper, 
the  third  to  the  Iron  series,  and  refer  also  in  this  connection  to  §.  243. 

§•3"- 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

"  Under  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  we  understand 
such  as  have  their  seat,  primarily,  in  these  organs,  or  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exert  a  very  considerable  reflex 
influence  upon  the  organs  mentioned;  consequently  we  reckon  here 
such  diseases  even  as  do  not  receive,  in  the  usual  nomenclature,  the 
name  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  which  are  gener- 
ally arranged  under  rheumatic,  nervous  and  gastric  affections. 

I.  If  those  diseases  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  first 
specific  state  appears,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  series,  Nitrum 
is  especially  indicated. 

II.  If  they  are  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  secoixl  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  series,  there  are 
specially  indicated: 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  Cuprum,  Tartar 
Emetic,  Zinc,  Arnica;  Cuprum  with  Arnica;  Tartar  Emetic  with 
Aniica. 

2.  Of  the  narcotics;  Stramonium,  Aqua  amygdalarum  amara- 
rum,  Nicotiana  —  Opium. 

3.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  more  restricted  sense  in  connection  with 
narcotics:  Cuprum  with  Opium,  Cuprum  with  Stramonium,  Cuprum 
with  Aqua  amygdalarum  amararum,  Cuprum  with  Tinctura  nico- 
tianae,  Ipecac  with  Stramonium  and  Opium,  Zinc  and  Opium,  Zinc 
with  Stramonium. 

4.  The  special  excitants  are  here  like  the  general  excitants.  As 
regards  them,  we  have  hence  to  refer  to  the  exciting  method. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific 
state  appears,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  list,  we  have 
specially  indicated,  Ferrum  and  Sulphuric  acid.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  mention  at  the  same  time  the  transition  remedies  among 
those  remedies  to  which  they  chiefly  incline. 

PART  II.  19 
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IV.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  first  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  for  simultaneously 
combating  these  states,  we  find  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  first  series  with  remedies 
of  the  second  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  Nitrum  with  Tartar  emet- 
icus,  Nitrum  with  Arnica;  Sal  ammoniac  with  Tartar  emetic 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  first  series  with  narcotics. 
Nitrum  with  Stramonium,  Nitrum  with  Aqua  amygdalarum  amar- 
arum. 

V.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination  of 
the  third  and  second  specific  states  occur,  then,  for  simultaneously 
combating  these  states,  we  find  especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  series  with  remedies 
of  the  second  series,  in  a  more  restricted  sense:  Ferrum  with  Arnica. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  thifd  series  with  nar- 
cotics: Ferrum  with  Opium,  Ferrum  with  Stramonium,  Ferrum  with 
Aqua  amygdalarum  amararum,  Ferrum  with  Nicotiana,  Ferrum  with 
Stramonium  and  Opium. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  series  with  excitants: 
Ferrum  with  Valerian,  Ferrum  with  Camphor. 

DISEASES   OF   THE    SPINAL   MARROW. 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  first  specific  state 
occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  series  we  have  esf>ecially 
indicated,  Nitrum. 

II.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  series  we  have 
especially  indicated : 

I.  Of  remedies  in  a  more  restricted  sense:  Cuprum,  Tartarus  emeti- 
cus.  Turpentine. 

3.  Of  narcotics :  Aconite,  Strjxhnia,  Extiact  of  Nux  vomica.  Aqua 
amygdalarum  amararum.  Opium. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  more  restricted  sense  with 
narcotics:  Cuprum  with  Opium,  Cuprum  with  Aconite,  Cuprum 
with  Aqua  amygdalarum  amararum,  Tartar  emetic  with  Aconite, 
Tartar  emetic  with  Aqua  amygdalarum  amararum,  Tartar  emetic 
with  Opium,  Ipecac  with  Aconite,  Ipecac  with  Aconite  and  Opium. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific 
sUite  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  series,  are  specially 
indicated:  Ferrum,  Acid  sulphur. 
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IV.  If  they  are  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  first  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  for  simultaneously 
combating  these  stites,  there  is  especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  first  series  with  remedies 
of  tlie  second  series  in  a  more  restricted  sense :  Nitrum  with  Tartar 
emetic,  Sal  ammoniac  with  Tartar  emetic. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  first  series  with  narcotics : 
Nitrum  with  Aconite,  Nitrum  with  Aq.  amygd.  amar. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  series  with  reme- 
dies of  the  second  series  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and  narcotics: 
Nitrum  with  Tartar  emetic  and  Aconite. 

V.  If  tliey  are  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  combination  of 
the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  for  simultaneously 
combating  these  states,  are  especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  tliird  series  with  remedies 
of  the  second,  in  a  more  exact  sense:  Ferrum  with  Turpentine,  Fer- 
rum  with  Ipecac. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  series,  with  nar- 
cotics: Ferrum  with  Opium,  Ferrum  with  Aconite,  Ferrum  with 
Extract  of  Nux  vomica,  Ferrum  with  Aq.  amygd.  amar.,  Fcnum 
witli  Aconite  and  Opium. 

DISEASES     OF     THE     PRIXCIPAL     NERVES     PROCEEDING     FROM     THE 

BRAIN   AND    SPINAL   MARROW. 

As  regards  these  diseases,  the  same  holds  good  as  was  said  touching 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   RESPIRATORY   ORGANS. 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  first  specific  state 
occurs,  then  the  remedy  which  is  chiefly  indicated  from  the  first  series 
is,  Sal  ammoniac. 

II.  If  they  are  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  from  the  remedies  of  the  second  series,  there  are 
specially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  more  restricted  sense:  Tartar  emetic.  Sul- 
phur auratum  antimonii.  Radix  ipecacuanhae,  Rad.  senegae,  Myn'ha, 
Sulphur. 

2.  Of  the  narcotics :  Digitalis,  Hyoscyamus. 

3..  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  with 
narcotics:  Tartar  emetic  with  Digitalis;  Sulphur  auratum  with  Digi- 
tdis,  Sulph.  aur.  with  Hyoscyamus;    Tart.  emet.  with  Hyos.,  Tart. 
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emet.  with  Opium;  Ipecac  with  Digitalis,  I[>ecac  with  Opium,  Ipecac 

with  Digitalis  and  Opium. 

4.  Of  the  special  excitants :  Lobelia,  Benzoic  acid,  Liquor  ammo- 
niaci  succinici. 

5.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  inore  restricted  sense,  with 
special  excitants:  Ipecac  with  Lobelia;  Sulphur  auraL  with  Benzoic 
acid :  Senega  with  Liquor  ammoniaci  succinici. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  third  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  series,  there  is  specially 
indicated:  Ferrum. 

The  spiritus  ferri  chlorati  aethereus  is  not  borne  by  some  patients, 
and,  with  such  especially,  increases  the  cough.  Various  bitter  vege- 
tables, as  Tussilago,  Marrubium  ryid  the  like;  Lichen  islandicus. 

IV'.  If  tlKiy  are  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  first  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  for  simultaneously 
combating  these  states,  Uiere  is  especially  indicated: 

1 .  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  first  series  with  remedies 
of  the  second,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  Sal  ammoniac  with  Tartar 
emeticus,  Sal  ammoniac  with  Ipecac,  Sal  ammoniac  with  Senega. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  series,  with  nar- 
cotics. Sal  ammoniac  with  Disritalis,  Sal  ammoniac  with  Hyoscvamus. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  renieclies  of  the  first  series  with  those 
of  the  second,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and  narcotics,  Sal  ammoniac 
with  Tartar  emetic  and  Di<;italis. 

V.  If  they  are  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then  for  a  simultaneous 
treatment  of  these  states  we  have  especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  series  with  those 
of  thL"  second,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  Ferrum  with  Myirh,  Ferrum 
with  Ipecac,  Ferrum  with  Senega. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  series,  with 
narcotics,  FeiTum  with  Digitalis,  FeiTum  with  Opium,  Ferrum  with 
Di^ritalis  and  Opium. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  series,  with 
.special  excitants,  Ferrum  with  Lobelia,  Fen*um  with  Benzoic  acid, 
Ferrum  with  Liquor  ammoniaci  succinici. 

It  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  with 

DISEASES    OF   THE    LARYNX, 

which  here  accommodate  thcmselres  almost  to  all  the  remedies,  Cup- 
rum is  to  be  mentioned,  aside  from  the  remedies  of  the  second  series 
in  a  more  restri'^ 
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DISEASES   OF   THE    HEART. 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  first  specific 
state  occurs,  then  the  remedy  of  the  first  series  especially  indicated  is, 
Nitrum. 

II.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  series  we  have  espe- 
cially indicated: 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  more  special  sense,  Tartar  emetic. 

2.  Of  die  narcotics,  Digitalis. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense,  with  nar- 
cotics. Tart  emet.  with  Digitalis. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  series  there  are  especially 
indicated:  Ferrum,  Acid  sulph,  Acid  phos. 

IV.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  first  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then  for  treating  both  of 
these  together  we  have  especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  first  series  with  remedies 
of  the  second  series,  in  a  special  sense,  Nitrum  with  Tart.  emet. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  series,  with 
narcotics,  Nitrum  with  Digitalis. 

V.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  for  the  simultaneous 
treatment  of  these  states,  there  is  especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  series,  with 
the  remedies  of  the  second  in  a  special  sense,  Ferrum  with  Ipecac. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  series  with  narco- 
tics, Ferrum  with  Digitalis,  Ferrum  with  Opium,  Ferrum  with  Digi- 
talis and  Opium. 

ANGINA  MEMBRANACEA.   ANGINA  FAUCIUM  ET  PHARYNGEA. 

I.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  first  specific  state 
occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  series  we  have  especially 
indicated,  Nitrum,  Sal  ammoniac. 

II.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  series,  there  is  espe- 
cially indicated: 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  more  special  sense,  Tart  emet 

2.  Of  the  narcotics,  Opium. 
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III.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  tliird  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  to  meet  both  of  the  conditions  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  indicated  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  scries,  Ferr.  is  esf>ecially 
indicated.  If  we  desire  a  substitute  for  Iron,  the  vegetable  astringents 
are  indicated  above  all. 

IV.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  tlie  combination  of 
the  first  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  meet  both  of  these 
conditions  at  the  same  time,  there  are  indicated :  Nitrum  with  Tartar 
emetic,  Sal  ammoniac  with  Tart,  emetic. 

V.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  combination  of 
the  second  and  third  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  meet  both  of  these 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  especially  indicated : 

I.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  series  with  rem- 
edies of  the  second,  in  a  special  sense,  Ferrum  with  Ipecac. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  series  with  Nar- 
cotics, Ferrum  with  Opium. 

The  treatment  of  \Iumps^  Angina  parotidea^  is  the  same. 

DISEASES  OF  THE   GASTRIC  ORGANS. 

A.  Diseases  of  tJie  Gastric  Organs  in  which  the  Stomach  suffers 

most  prominently, 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  first  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  from  the  remedies  of  the  first  series,  we  have 
especiallv  indicated :  Natron  carh.,  Kali  acet.,   Natron  acet. 

II.  If  they  arc  pathological  forms  untler  which  the  second  spe- 
cific state  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  series  we  have 
especiallv   indicated : 

1.  0{  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense.  M  igisterium  Bismuthi,  Mag- 
nesia, Carbonate  of  Lime,  M.igist,  Bism.  with  M.ignesia. 

2.  0(  the  narcotics.  Tincture  of  Niix  vomica,  BjIL,  Opium,  Tinct 
of  NuK  vom.  with  Opium. 

3.  Oi  the  special  excitants.  Ginger,  Galangal  root.  Aromatic  pow- 
der. Aromatic  tincture,  etc. 

4.  O^  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense,  with  Nar- 
cotics, M.i;j;i-;t.  Bismuth,  with  Bell,  M  ig.  Bism.  with  Opium. 

5.  Of  tlie  co'.nhi nation  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense  with  special 
excitants,  Ma«j^.  Bism.  with  Ma*^n.  and  Piilvis  aromaticus. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific 
state  v)ccurs,  then,  of  the  rein^vlies  of  the  third  class  there  are  especially 
Mulicated:  Ferrum,  Vcijetable  bitters  with  Centaury,  Polvsrala,  Trifo- 
hum,  Ab>inthe,  etc..  Acid  sulph..  Acid  phos. 
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IV.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  first  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  meet  these  states 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  specially  indicated: 

I.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  first  class  with  Narcotics, 
Natron  carb.  with  Tinct.  of  Nux  vom.,  Natron  or  Kali  acet  with 
Tinct.  of  Nux  vomica. 

V.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  second  and  third  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  meet  both  of 
these  at  the  same  time,  there  are  indicated,  of  the  combination  of 
remedies,  lege  art  is : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  drugs  of  the  third  class  with  Narcotics, 
Ferrum  with  Tincture  of  Nux  vom.,  Ferrum  with  Bell.,  Absinthe 
with  Tinct.  of  Nux  vom.,  Ferrum  with  Opium. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class,  with  special 
excitants,  Ferrum  with  Aromatic  tincture. 

B.  Diseases  of  the  Gastric  Organs  in  ivhich  Diarrluea  is  the  most 

prominent  symptom, 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  first  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class  are  specially  indi- 
cated: Sal  Ammoniac,  Nitrum,  Natron  carbon. 

II.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  class  are  specially 
indicated : 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense,  Ipecac,  Plumb,  acet,  Aqua 
Calcis. 

2.  Of  the  narcotics.  Opium. 

3.  Of  the  special  excitants.  Spices,  as  Cassia  cinnamom.;  Cinnam. 
acutum,  Mace,  etc. 

4.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  more  special  sense  with 
narcotics,  Ipecac  with  Opium;  Plumbum,  acet.  with  Opium. 

5.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense  with  special 
excitants,  Ipecac  with  Cassia  cinnamomea;  Plumb,  acet.  with  Mace. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class,  are  specially 
indicated:  Rad.  Columbo,  Rad.  Ratanhiae,  Kino,  Catechu, etc. ;  Fer- 
rum, Acid  mur.,  Alumen,  Red  wine. 

IV.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  first  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  meet  these 
states  simultiineously,  there  are  specially  indicated:  Sal  Ammoniac 
with  Ipecac,  Nitrum  with  Ipecac,  Nati'on  carb.  with  Ipecac. 
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V.  If  tiicy  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combinatioi 
of  the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  meet  these  t 
conditions  al  the  same  time,  we  have  especially  indicated; 

I.  Of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of  tlie  third  class  with  rem 
edies  of  die  second  class,  in  a  special  sense,  Ferrum  with  Ipecac. 

1.  Of  tlic  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  vr 
ics,    Fcrrum   with   Opium ;    Catechu   with   Opium ;  Columbo   with  '1 
Opium. 

3.  Of  die  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  special 
excitants,  Fcrrum  w^itii  Cassia  cinnamomea  ;  Kino  with  Ciuna- 
momum  acutum. 


C.  Diseases  of  the  Gastric  Organs,  in  -mhich  neither  that  contlitioH 
given  under  A  nor  that  under  B  exists. 

I.  If  they  ai'e  pathological  forms,  under  which  die  first  state  occurs,  J 
then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  there  are  especially  iadicatei 
Natron  carbon,  Sal  ammoniac. 

II.  If  tliev  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  spedficj 
state  occurs,  then,  of   tlie  remedies  of   the  second  class,  then:  1 
especially  indicatei.1, 

t.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense,  Magnesia,  Carbonate  of  liiiM^  J 
Asafcctida,  Turpentine. 

3.  Of  the  narcotics.  Tincture  of  Nux  vomicii,  BcUodonna,  Opium, 
Tincture  uf  Nux  vomica  with  Opium. 

3.  Of  die  special  excitants,  the  Carminatives,  (Anise,  Fennel, 
Mint,}  etc. 

4.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense  with  narcodcs,  J 
Tincture  of  Nux  vomica  with  Asaftptida. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense  with  speciall 
excitants,  Asaftctida  with  Carminatives  (for  example,  after  the  tnaiff 
ncr  of  die  Aqua  asafcetidie  composita). 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  tlie  third  specific  I 
state  occurs,  then,  of  die  remedies  of  the  tliird  class,  there  an  I 
especially  indicated  the  vegetable  bitters,  as  Trifolium,  CenUuicuni,  \ 
Absinthe,  etc,  Femini,  Acid  sulph..  Acid  phosph, 

IV.  If  they  are  patiiological  forms  under  which  the  combination  of 
the  first  and  second  specific  stale  occurs,  then,  to  meet  thenT  both  at 
the  same  time,  wc  have  ioclicnBd: 

Of  the  combination  cf  f»»'"*^''<  of  the  first  class  widi  N.trcotics,  I 
NalT  carb.  witli  Tincton  tlica. 
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V.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  tlie  combination 
of  the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  combat  both  of 
tliese  states  at  the  same  time,  of  the  compound  remedies,  we  have 
indicated : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  those 
of  the  second  in  a  special  sense,  Ferrum  with  Turpentine,  Ferrum 
with  Asafcetida. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  Narcotics, 
Ferrum  with  Nux  vom.,  Ferrum  with  Belladonna,  Ferr.  with  Opium. 
Absinthe  with  Tincture  of  Nux  vom. 

3.  The  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  special 
excitants  takes  place  where  we  take  as  the  solvent  of  a  bitter  extract, 
the  distilled  water  of  a  carminative. 

DISEASES   OF   THE    KIDNEYS. 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  first  specific  state 
occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  there  is  especially  indi- 
cated :  Natron  carb. 

II.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  class  are  specially 
indicated : 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense.  Aqua  Calcari«,  Turpentine, 
Balsam  Copaivse. 

2.  Of  narcotics,  Opium. 

3.  Of  the  special  excitants,  Cantharis,  Coccionella. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific 
states  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class,  are  esi>ecially 
indicated :  Ferrum,  Acid  sulph.  Acid  phosph. 

IV.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  tlie  combination 
of  the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  combat  both 
these  conditions  at  the  same  time,  by  artistic  combinations,  there  are 
especially  indicated: 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class,  with 
remedies  of  the  second  in  a  more  special  sense,  Ferrum  with  Tur- 
pentine, Ferr.  with  Bals.  Copaiva. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  narcotics, 
Ferrum  with  Opium. 

DISEASES   OF   THE    BLADDER. 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  first  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class  are  specially 
indicated:  Sal  ammoniac,  Nitmni. 


IL  If  they  arc  pathological  forms  under  whkb  the  secood  specific  I 
Bt;ite  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  eecood  class  ore  especialljr  I 
indiciilcd:  Aqua  calcic.  Balsam  copatv^e.  Iodine,  Cuprum. 

Iff-  If  they  are  pathological  fonns  under  wliich  the  thini  specific  J 
state  occurs,  tlicn  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  doss,  Fcmim  and  ■ 
Acid  Eulph.  are  especially  indicated. 

IV,  If  they  arc  pathological  forms  under  wiiich  the  cotubioatioa  j 
of  the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then  to  combat  these  two 
conditions,  at  the  same  time,  Fcrrum  with  BaU.  copai%-^  Famni   I 
with  Iodine  are  chieHy  indicated. 


GONORRH(EA. 

I.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  first  specific  S 
occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  Nitrum  is  especially  j 
indicatcil. 

II.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  second  specific  stale   I 
occurs,  tlicn,  of  the  second  class  the  remedies  especially  indicated  are: 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense.  Cuprum,  Bats,  copaiva^  Tur* 
pen  tine,  KuH  hydriodicum. 

2.  Of  the  narcotics,  TincL  of  Nux  vomica.  Opium, 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense  with  narcotics, 
Cuprum,  with  Opium. 

III.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form   under  which    the   third  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of   the  remedies  of  the   third   class,  Femim  Is  J 
indicated. 

IV.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  combination  of 
the  third  and  second  specific  state  occure,  then  to  combat  tlicse  two 
states,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  especially  indicated: 

.  Of  the  combination  of  tlie  remedies  of  the  third  class,  with  rem- 
edies of  the  second  class  in  a  special  sense,  Ferrum  witli  Balsam  cop- 
aivas,  Ferrum  with  Turpentine,  Ferrnm  with  Iodine. 

.  Of  the  combinarion  of  the  remedies  of  tlie  third  class  with  nar- 
'  codes,  Ferrum,  with  Tinct  of  Nux  vomica,  Ferrum  with  Opium. 


DISEASES   OF  THE 


NON-SYPHILrnC. 


t  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the    first    specific 
1.  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  Nitrum  is  espe- 
■oAf  indicated. 

IL  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  specific 
«BK  •ccnis,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  class  are  especially 
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1.  Of  those  in  a  special  sense,  Kalium  iodatum,  Iodine,  Cuprum. 

2.  Of  the  narcotics.  Opium. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense  with  narcotics, 
Cuprum  witli  Opium. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class,  Ferrum  is  espe- 
cially indicated. 

IV.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  and 
second  specific  state  are  combined,  then,  to  meet  both  these  condi- 
tions at  the  same  time,  there  are  especially  indicated 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  those 
of  the  second  in  a  special  sense,  Ferrum  with  Iodine. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  narcotics, 
Ferrum  with  Opium. 

NON-SYPHILITIC   DISEASES   OF  THE   FEMALE   GENITALIA. 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  first  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  Borax  and  Nitrum 
are  specially  indicated. 

II.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  of  medicines  of  the  second  class, there  are  especially 
cially  indicated : 

1.  Of  those  of  the  second  class  in  a  special  sense:  Cuprum,  Tur- 
pentine, Galbanum,  Iodine;  Cuprum  with  Galbanum. 

2.  Of  narcotics:  Crocus,  Opium, 

3.  Of  the  special  excitants :  Castoreum. 

4.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  the  special  sense,  with  nar- 
cotics: Cuprum  with  Opium. 

5.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  the  special  sense,  with  special 
excitants:  Galbanum  with  Castoreum. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class,  Ferrum  and  Acid 
sulph.,  are  especially  indicated. 

IV.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination  of 
the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  meet  both  these 
conditions  at  the  same  time,  we  have  especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  tlie  third  class  with  those  of 
the  second,  in  a  specific  sense :  Ferrum  with  Turpentine,  Ferrum  with 
Galbanum,  Ferrum  with  Iodine. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  narcotics: 
Ferrum  with  Crocus,  Ferrum  with  Opium. 
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3-  Of  the  combinadon  *y(  remedies  of  the  tiiinl  class  ivitfa  special 

excitants :  Femim  with  CastDreuin. 


DDiE.ViES     OF     THE     OUTER     SKIX    AXD     OF    THE     SEROHFTBROCS 

3rEMBR.\NES. 

Un.tier  this  rubric  we  comprehend  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  aflec- 

tions  and  cutaneous  erupdoos. 

A.  Acute  fortm^ 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  first  specific  state 
occurs*  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  Nitrum  and  Sal  ammo- 
niac are  specLiUv  indicated. 

n.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs*  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  class,  aie  specially 
indicated : 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense:  Tart,  emet.,  Cupr.,  Ipecac 

2.  Of  the  narcotics:  Aconite,  Opium. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense,  with  narcotics: 
Tart.  emet.  with  Aconite.  Tart.  emet.  with  Opium:  Cuprum  with 
Aconite,  Cuprum  with  Opium;  Ipecac  with  Aconite,  Ipecac  with 
Acuaice  and  Ooium. 

III.  If  thev  are  pathoI«>^lcal  fxTns  under  which  the  third  specific 
state  «x;cur>^  tiien.  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class,  Femira  is 
especial: V  indicated. 

W .  If  thev  are  pathoI'>jr^caI  f  :»rms  under  which  the  combination  of 
the  tirst  and  <econd  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  combat  both  these 
condition-,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  specially  indicated: 

1.  Of  the  coniV'ination  y^i  renieviies  of  the  first  class  with  those  of 
the  second,  in  a  special  sense:  Nitrum  with  TarL  emeL;  Sal  ammo- 
niac with  Tartar  emetic. 

2.  Of  the  Combination  of  remedies  of  the  first  class  with  narcotics: 
Nitrum  witli  Aconite:  Sal  ammoniac  with  Aconite. 

\'.  If  ti'icv  are  padioI<:nzical  fonns  uniler  which  the  combinadon  of 
the  tiiird  and  second  state  occurs^  dien,  to  combat  these  conditions  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  sf)ecially  indicated: 

1.  C>f  tile  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  those  of 
the  second,  in  a  >pecial  sense:  Femim  with  Ipecac 

2.  f  Jf  trie  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  narcotics: 
Ferruin  with  Aconite,  Ferrum  with  Opium,  Ferrum  with  Aconite 
and  Opium. 
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B.   Chronic  forms, 

I.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  class,  there  are 
especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense:  Cuprum,  Kali  iodatum, 
Iodine,  Species  lignorum.  Antimony,  especially  Stibium  sulphuratum 
nigrum  laevigatum,  Mercurius,  the  compounds  of  Mercury  with 
Antimony,  Aqua  calcis.  Fowler's  solution. 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense,  with  narcotics; 
Cuprum  with  Opium;  Mercury  with  Opium. 

II.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific 
state  appears,  then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class,  Ferrum  is 
specially  indicated. 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination 
of  the  third  and  second  specific  state  appears,  then,  to  combat  these 
two  conditions  at  one  time,  Ferrum  with  Iron  is  specially  indicated. 

N.  B.  The  treatment  detailed  under  A,  is  chiefly  suitable  for 
rheumatic-gouty  affections;  that  under  B,  for  chronic  (dyscratic)  dis- 
eases of  the  skin.  One  would  seldom  feel  inclined  to  combat  rheu- 
matic-gouty affections  with  the  energetic  remedies  given  under  B, 
although  these  remedies  are  suitable.  By  rheumatic-gouty  affections 
we  understand,  however,  the  rheumatic-gouty  diseases  seated  in  the 
sero-fibrous  membranes;  the  neuroses,  strictly  speaking,  we  do  not 
bring  into  this  category,  and  still  less  the  vast  number  of  diseases  to 
which  the  attribute  of  "rheumatic  or  gouty"  is  ascribed,  in  order  to 
designate  these  by  their  aetiological  cause. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   NERVES. 

These  are  partly  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  appearing 
under  peculiar  symptoms,  and  partly  diseases  of  the  principal  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or,  thirdly,  diseases  of 
separate  organs  and  series  of  organs,  with  predominant  affection  of 
the  animal  sphere.  These  various  species,  however,  frequentiy  nm 
into  each  other. 

Nervous  diseases  are  frequently  periodical,  and  then  we  have 
often  to  deal  with  a  two-fold  evil,  with  the  attack  and  the  totality  of 
the  disease.     Tlius  it  is  with  Asthma,  Epilepsy,  etc. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  of  the  nerves  sets  in,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  appear  in  the  sense  of  the  former  species,  in  form  of  an  attack, 
but  no  second  attack  follows,  so  that,  consequently,  the  attack  at  the 
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same  dmc  forms  the  totality  of  the  disease.     This  is   the  case.   fi« 
example,  with  Colic,  Fainting,  etc 

The  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  of  the  spinal  aiarrow  anH  rA 
the  principal   ncnes  proceeding  therefrom,  we  have  alreadv  leamtf>>l 
The  [peculiar  symptoms,  under  which  the  first  apjxxu-,  acconli   <r 
circumstances,  do  not  change  the  treatment  in  any  \vav  whatever 

The  diseases  of  sef>arate  organs  and  series  of  organs  with  Dn.>d 
inant   affection   of  the   animal  sphere,  are  treated   j>artlv   like  odvn- 
diseases  of  these  organs,  and  series  of  organs,  and,   partlv,  like  di 
eases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  accordingly  as  one  or  the  other 
is  more  affected,  and  finally  as  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  attacks  are  treated,  pardy  with  universal  excitants,  partly  with 
large  doses  of  special  excitants,  pardy  with  Opium. 

DISEASES  OF  THE   BLOOD. 

• 

They  seldom  appear  as  isolated  diseases,  and  generally  c^o  hand  in 
hand  with  the  diseases  of  organs,  or  series  of  organs,  either  arisins" 
therefrom  or  occasioning  them. 

The  chronic  diseases  occasioning  diseases  of  the  blood  are  very 
frequently  pathological  forms  under  which  the  third  specific  state,  or 
even  the  combination  of  the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs. 
Upon  the  whole  they  have  probably  a  js^cneral  therapeutic  relation  to 
the  plants  of  the  family  of  the  Crucifene,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the 
aise,  especially,  as  regards  scur\y. 

A.  Hismorrhacres. 

As  regards  the  specific  treatment,  it  makes,  as  a  rule,  no  difference 
whether  the  disease  sets  in  with  a  hsemorrhage  or  not.  We  treat 
coup^h  with  bloody  exixxtoration,  as  a  disease  of  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration, vomiting  of  blood  as  a  disease  of  the  gastric  organs,  etc. 

Regarding  hieniorrhages,  we  have  the  indication  sometimes  to  check 
them.  Here,  we  use  the  remedies  of  the  third  class,  and  those  which 
form  the  transition  from  the  third  to  the  second  class.  We  can,  in 
most  cases,  accomplish  very  much  with  Acid  sulph.,  or  the  Acid 
sulph.  cum  opio,  in  large  doses.  The  scquelie  of  losses  of  blood  :u-e 
treated  in  the  simie  manner  as  we  treat  the  results  of  too  copious 
venesections. 

B.   Chlorosis  and  Amenorrhea, 

In  some  cases  these  depend  upon  diseases  of  the  genitalia;  in  other 
cases  upon  other  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  gastric  diseases.  In  still 
other  cases,  lx)lh  these  conditions  obtiiin.     The  treatment  is  govcmeil 
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according  to  the  difference  between  these  cases.  In  the  first,  we  use 
remedies  which  correspond  to  the  diseases  of  the  genitalia;  in  tlie 
second,  means  which  correspond  to  the  concrete  disease,  to  the  gastric, 
for  example;  and,  in  the  third,  remedies  which  correspond  to  both. 

C.  Hemorrhoids. 

The  usual  haeniorrhoidal  disease  is  a  disease  of  the  gastric  organs, 
and  is  so  to  be  treated.  Deviating  from  the  normal  type,  it  develops 
also  into  diseases  of  other  organs,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  lungs,  the 
bladder,  etc. 

D.  Morbus  maculosus  Werlhoffii  and  Scurvy. 

These  are  generally  pathological  forms,  under  which  either  the  third 

specific  state,  or  the  combination  of  the  third  and  second  state  occurs. 

In  the  first  case  Iron  and  China  are  sp>ecially  indicated;  in  the  latter. 

Acids. 

Against  scurvy  many  plants  from  the  family  of  the  cruciferae  are 

especially  recommended,  as,   for   example,   Cochlearia,  Sysimbrium, 

Thlaspi,  etc.      They  have  already  been   mentioned.      I   must  now 

acknowledge  that  I  do  not  exactly  know  under  what  remedies  I  shall 

bring  them.     Are  they  transition  remedies  from  the  third  to  the  second 

class? 

DROPSY 

Is,  in  some  cases,  as  regards  the  special  curative  method,  symptom- 
atic, /.  ^.,  it  accompanies  other  diseases,  and  disappears  under  their 
proper  treatment.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  holds  an  independent 
position  as  regards  the  above-mentioned  relation,  /.  ^.,  it  does  not  dis- 
appear under  tlie  appropriate  treatment  of  the  disease  with  which  it 
goes  hand  in  hand;  or  again,  no  disease  can  be  found  of  which  it 
could  be  said  that  the  dropsy  had  any  symptomatic  relation  to  it.  As 
regards  the  first  cases,  we  refer  to  the  treatment  of  the  concrete  accom- 
pany disease.  As  regards  the  latter  cases,  we  can  only  state,  in  terms 
quite  general,  a  few  remedies. 

I.  If  the  dropsy  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  tlie  first  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  Nitrum  and  Nati'on 
carb.  are  chiefly  indicated.  ' 

II.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  second  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  class,  Tuipentine  and 
Cuprum  are  chiefly  indicated. 

III.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  .which  the  third  specific 
state  occurs,  then  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class  we  have  especially 
indicated,  Ferrum,  Acid  sulph. 
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V,  If  they  are  patliological  forms  imdur  which  the  combmatioi 
of  tiie  thuxl  !ui(l  second  speciBc  state  occurs,  then,  to  muct  these  t< 
conditions  at  the  same  time,  we  have  especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  tlic  coinbiniition  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  rem 
cdies  of  the  second  chiss,  in  a  special  sense,  Ferruni  with  Ipocxc 

2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  die  third  class  with  aire 
icB,    Fcrruiii   with   Opium;    Catechu    with   Opium;  Columbo   wid( 
Opium. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  third  class  with  s 
excitants,    Ferrum    with    Cassia    cinnnnioniea  ;     Kino   with    Cini 


C.  Diseases  of  the  Gastric  Organs,  in  le/ticlt  neillier  tiat  condition 
given  under  A  nor  that  under  B  exists. 

I.  If  llicy  are  pathological  forms,  under  which  the  first  state  occursfj 
then,  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  there  arc  especially  indicate 
Natron  carbon,  Sal  ammoniiic. 

II.  If  they  arc  pathological  forms  under  which  the  second  spc 
state  occurs,   then,  of  the  remedies  of    the  second  class,   there  s 
e.specially  indicated, 

I.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense,  Magnesia,  Carbonate  of  lim^  J 
AsafcEtida,  Tuipentinc. 

z.  Of  the  narcotics,  Tincture  of  Nux  vomica.  Belladonna,  Opiunif .  I 
Tincture  of  Nux  vomica  with  Opium. 

3.  Of  the  special  excitants,  the  Carminatives,  (Anise,  Fennd|J 
Mint,)  etc. 

4.  Of  tlie  combination  of  rcLTicdics  in  a  special  sense  ivitli  narcotics^l 
Tincture  of  Nux  vomica  witJi  Asafcetida. 

3.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense  with  specif 
excitants,  Asafcetida  with  Carminatives  (for  example,  after  the  mail 
ncr  of  the  Aqua  asafcctidEe  connposita). 

III.  If  they  are  pathological  fonns  under  which  the  third  speciliC 
state  occurs,  tlien,  of  tlie  remedies  of  the  third  class,  there  are 
especially  indicated  the  vegetable  bitters,  as  Trifolium,  Centaureuni, 
Absinthe,  etc,  Ferrum,  Acid  sulph..  Acid  phosph. 

IV.  If  they  are  pathological  forms  under  which  the  combination  <A  ! 
the  first  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  then,  to  meet  them"  both  ■(  1 
tl;e  same  time,  we  have  indicated: 

Of  the  combination  of  remedies  of  the  firet  class  with  Narcotics^ 
Natr  carb.  with  Tincture  of  Nux  vomica. 
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arise  from  other  fevers,  if  these  fevers  are  improperly  treated  or  neg- 
lected. These  nervous  fevers  are  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  my 
experience  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  them.  They  appear  sporadi- 
cally, but  may  also  very  well  appear  epidemically  where  many  indi- 
viduals are  exposed  to  the  concrete  medical  art,  or  ratlier  lack  of  art. 
Untimely  emetics,  purgatives,  and  venesections  are  ever  active  recruit- 
ing officers  for  such  nervous-fever  recruits. 

If  the  nature  of  a  concrete,  depotcntized  synochus  attaches  to  the 
nervous  fever,  the  treatment  of  a  synochus  is  also  suitable  for  the  nerv- 
ous fever.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  a  concrete  synochus 
does  not  cleave  to  the  nervous  fever,  then  we  must  depend  upon  the 
principal  topical  phenomena  accompanying  the  fever,  and  with  regard 
to  them,  we  must  follow  the  treatment  for  those  pathological  forms 
of  which  they  present  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  For  both 
cases,  the  following  is  to  be  particularly  observed : 

1.  The  nervous  fever  is  seldom  a  pathological  form  under  which 
either  the  first  specific  state  by  itself,  or  the  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  specific  state  occurs. 

2.  Of  the  remedies  of  the  second  class  the  special  excitants  are  par- 
ticularly indicated. 

We  will  frequently  have  the  opportunity,  in  the  cure  of  nervous 
fevers,  to  abandon  the  specific  method  and  select  the  exciting  method. 
We  frequently  also  have  the  opportunity  to  combine  these  two 
metliods. 

HECTIC   FEVER.      FEBRIS    LENTA,   HECTICA. 

With  regard  to  the  fevers  previously  treated  of,  the  fever,  as  such, 
accompanies  acute  topical  diseases;  here  it  accompanies  chronic  dis- 
eases. The  febris  lenta,  as  such,  does  not  come  up  for  treatment,  but 
only  the  chronic  disease  which  is  accompanied  by  it.  If  we  succeed 
in  mastering  this,  the  fever  disappears  of  itself.  The  dian*hcEa  which 
50  often  associates  itself  with  those  diseases,  which  have  developed 
into  a  hectic  state,  and  which  is  generally  considered  as  a  character- 
istic symptom  of  hectic  fever,  is  to  be  treated  a^  any  other  diarrhoea. 
That  it,  in  the  most  cases,  however,  presents  no  pathological  form 
under  which  the  first  specific  state  occurs,  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

atment  of  fever  and  ague  is  in  general  divided  into  three 
I.  20 
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A.  The  suppression  of  the  febrile  attack. 

B.  Treatment  of  the  attack. 

C.  Prevention  of  a  return  of  the  fever. 

A.   TJie  Suppression  of  the  Attack, 

Intermittent  fever,  in  its  totality,  is  a  pathological  form  under  which 
the  third  specific  state  chiefly  occurs.  Very  frequently,  also,  the 
second  specific  state  is  associated  therewith,  and,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  disease  either  presents  a  pathological  form  under  which  the 
combination  of  the  third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  or,  a  form 
in  which  these  states  are  more  isolated,  yet  near  together,  and  hence 
the  one  following  the  other.  In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  instead  of 
the  second  specific  f^tate,  the  combination  of  the  first  and  second  also 
occurs. 

If  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  third  and  second  specific  state 
occurs,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  of 
the  first  and  second  class. 

But  we  can  also  proceed  against  each  state  by  itself.  In  this  latter 
case,  we  must,  as  a  rule,  attack  the  second  specific  state  before  the 
third.  Frequentiy,  both  methods  can  be  so  combined  that  we  com- 
mence with  the  attack  upon  the  second  sjjecific  state,  and  afterwards 
follow  it  up  witii  combinations  of  reincdics  of  the  third  and  second 
class. 

If  the  two  specific  states  occur  side  by  side,  then  we  treat  them 
separately.  Here,  also,  the  second  sj^ecific  state,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be 
treated  first,  and  then  the  third. 

If,  in  place  of  the  second  specific  state,  the  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  occurs,  this  combination  is,  generally,  met  with  combina- 
tions of  remetlies  of  the  first  and  second  class;  not  till  this  has  been 
accomplished  is  the  treatment  of  the  third  specific  state  undertaken. 

The  remedies  of  the  third  class  must  be  used  in  the  apyrexia,  before 
the  attack,  not  during  its  course. 

Not  so  very  scUlom  the  intermittent  fever  presents  a  pathological 
form  under  which  the  second  specific  state  appears  by  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  rarely  presents  a  pathological  form  under  which  the 
first  pathological  condition  appears  alone. 

I.  If  the  intermittent  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  second 
specific  state  appears,  of  the  remedies  of  the  secontl  class  there  are 
especially  indicated : 

I.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense:  Tart.  emet. ;  Sulphur  aura- 
tum  antimonii:  Cuprum;  Arsenic;  Sulph.  auratum  with  Carbonate 
of  Lime. 
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2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense  witli  Nar- 
cotics: Tart.  emet.  with  Opium;  Cuprum  with  Opium. 

II.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  third  specific  state 
occurs,  of  the  remedies  of  tlie  third  class,  are  especially  indicated  the 
China-Alkaloids,  Qiiinine  and  Chinoidine.  The  many  other  remedies 
of  the  third  class  which  arc  recommended  are  far  inferior  to  these. 
However,  they  are  by  no  means  absolutely  indispensable,  as  the  med- 
ical world  is  unfortunately  too  much  inclined  to  consider  them ;  we 
mean  in  so  far  as  they  develop  their  efficacy  as  remedies  of  the  third 
class.  If  one  considers  their  efficacy  against  fever,  in  general,  then 
truly,  no  other  remedy  whatever  approaches  them;  but  then,  also, 
their  secondary  property  falls  very  heavily  in  the  balance.     China- 

.  Alkaloids  as  febrifuges  of  the  third  class,  and  China-Alkaloids  as 
febrifuges  in  general,  /.  ^.,  inclusive  of  their  specific  secondary  proper- 
ties, are  two  very  different  things.  He  who  knows  how  to  handle 
specific  remedies  needs  them  only  in  the  first  relation,  and  in  the  latter, 
but  exceptionally.  On  the  other  hand,  to  him  who  does  not  know 
how  to  handle  specific  remedies,  they  must  be  welcome  in  any  way 
whatever,  let  them  operate  as  they  may,  since  they  are  indispensiible 
to  him,  by  reason  of  their  specific  secondary  properties. 

III.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  combination  of  the 
third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  there  are  especially  indicated : 

1.  The  combination  of  the  China- Alkaloids  with  some  of  the  rem- 
edies noticed  under  I.,  such  as  Quinine  with  Sulphur  auratum;  Qiii- 
nine witli  Cuprum;  also  the  combination  of  the  China- Alkaloids  with 
Opium. 

2.  The  combination  of  China- Alkaloids  with  such  remedies  as 
correspond  to  the  chief  phenomena  presenting  themselves  during  tlie 
paroxysm  (primoloco)  and  the  apyrexia  {sccundo  loco).  Hence,  by  way 
of  example,  where  these  chief  phenomena  are  prevailingly  gastric, 
China-Alkaloids  with  Tincture  of  Nux  vom.,  or  with  Belladonna,  or 
with  Magisterium  Bismuthi,  where  they  are  prevailingly  cephalic, 
China-Alkaloids  with  Stramonium  or  with  Zinc,  etc. 

IV.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which,  on  one  hand,  the  third 
specific  state,  and  on  the  other  the  combination  of  the  first  and  second 
occurs,  then,  to  meet  these  we  must  choose,  of  the  combinations  of 
remedies  of  the  first  and  second  series,  such  as  correspond  to  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  presented  by  the  paroxysm  and  apyrexia.  Thus  we 
should,  for  example,  where  these  phenomena  were  prevailingly  gas- 
tric, give  Natr.  Carbon,  with  Tincture  of  Nux  vom. ;  where  they  are 
more  cephalic,  Nitnim  with  Stramonium,  Nitrum  with  Aqua  Amyg- 
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dal.  amar.:   where   they   arc  rather  cephalicogastric.  Natron  carb^ 
with  Strainon.  Natron  carb.  with  Aqua  amygdal.  Amar,  etc 

V.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  first  specific  state 
appears,  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  Natr.  carbon  is  chiefly  to 
[•e  recommended. 

B.   Treatment  of  the  Paroxysm. 

A  treatment  thereof,  per  se.  is  usually  not  necessan'.  If.  however, 
it  should  become  necessary,  by  reason  of  urgent  symptoms,  the  treat- 
ment must  correspond  with  that  pathological  form  which  the  par- 
oxy:;m  represents- 

C.  Preixntiom  of  a  Return  of  the  Paroxysm. 

In  certain  districts,  and  with  certain  occupations  of  the  patients,  dib 
is  a  ver\'  difiUcult  task. 

If  a  remedy  of  the  second  class  has  checked  the  intermittent,  then 
it  is  often  advantageous  to  give  Quinine  afterwards,  and  vice  versa^  if 
Qiiinine  or  a  China- Alkaloid  comp>ound  has  checked  the  fever,  it  is 
often  vcr\-  advantas^eous  to  ffive  after\vards  a  remedv  of  the  second 
cla^s.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  better  to  p)er<ist.  for  some  time,  in 
trie  u-c  «»f  a  rcmetlv  which  has  driven  relief,  or  in  the  use  of  remedies 
fp  »:ii  the  >a:ne  cla<s  or  classes  wiiich  have  brought  relief.  If  one  pur- 
>uc5  :hi>  course,  then,  when  China  h;is  checked  the  paroxysm,  we 
1  uive  to  pur-^ue  the  followinor  course : 

1.  \Vc  r>ersi>t.  for  a  while,  in  the  u^  of  an  efficient  China- Alka- 
ioid.  or  an  efficient  China- Alkaloid  combination.' 

2.  Oil  the  days  on  which  the  suspendeti  fever  may  be  exjjected  to 
return,  for  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twentA-first  time  ^ve  give  Qiiinine. 

";.   \Vc  i^ive  Iron. 

4.  \Ve  'X^\e  Iron  in  combination  with  those  remedies  with  which 
wc  have  previously  combined  the  China-Alkaloids,  so  far  as  the  Art 
of  P::ar!n.icy  does  not  forbid  such  a  combination,  in  which  case,  in 
phice  of  tlie  selected  remedy,  we  must  use  some  analogue.  For 
example,  if  we  have  previously  given  the  China-Alk.iloids  with 
Srra:nouium.  we  should  now  give  Ferrum  with  Stramonium;  if  we 
ha\  e  previously  given  China-Alkaloids  with  TincL  of  Nux  vom.,  we 
should  now  give  Ferrum  with  Tinct.  of  Xux  vom.,  etc  If  the 
China-Alkakjids  have  been  previously  given  witli  Zinc,  the  pharma- 
ceutic art  forbids  to  s^^ive  Ferrum  with  Stramonium,  or  Ferrum  %sith 
Aqua  Amygdal.  am;u*. 
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5.  The  previous  course  is  followed,  but  we  add,  to  the  combination 
selected,  a  China-alkaloid.  Thus  we  obtain  such  combinations  as 
Ferrum,  Chinoidin,  and  Tinct.  of  Nux  vom.,  etc. 

6.  Iron  is  given  w^ith  China-alkiiloids. 

7.  Other  remedies  of  the  third  class  are  given,  as  Trifolium, 
Absynth,  etc.,  either  alone  or  several  in  combination. 

Note:  Many,  chiefly  nervous  diseases,  take  sometimes  the  intermit- 
tent type,  and  then,  not  seldom,  yield  to  such  a  treatment  as  would  be 
suitable  for  an  actual  intermittent" 
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It  is  true  that  the  foregoing  does  not  show  an  exact  correspond- 
ence between  Hahnemann's  doctrine  and  Rademacher's ;  yet,  so  sur- 
prising a  correspondence,  that  a  union  of  the  two  systems  must 
necessarily  take  place  at  some  future  day.  As  regards  the  Homoeo- 
pathic school,  it  should  now  likewise  estiiblish,  both  by  experience 
and  demonstration,  that  often  one  remedy  for  a  long  time  proves  itself 
to  be  indicated  and  curative  in  the  most  varied  pathological  forms,  and 
tlie  reason  why  this  has  not  as  yet  been  acknowledged  on  all  sides, 
must  certainly  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that,  but  the  smallest 
number  of  Homoeopath ists  consider  it  their  duty  to  make  a  study  of 
the  concomitant  circumstances,  and  generally  deem  Hahnemann's 
advice  to  pay  especial  attention  to  these  concomitant  circumstances, 
a  mere  caprice. 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the  study  of  tiie  doctrines  of  these  two 
practical  physicians,  though  not  belonging  to  any  professorial  guild, 
but  accustomed  to  think  independently^  should  be  with  the  same  earn- 
estness recommended. 

Let  skepticism  and  dogmatism  rise  up  against  this,  as  it  may  seem 
good  to  them,  for  we  can  ever  meet  them  with  the  undeniable  truth, 
tliat  in  science  there  is  no  pope,  and  that  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  its  most  sacred  banner. 

The  whole  of  Rademacher's  obscure  indication  is  made  clear  in  our 
so-called  concomitant  circumstances.  What  Rademacher  must  seek 
in  the  change  of  his  so-called  epidemic  constitution,  and  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  action  of  his  remedies,  by  accident  only^  after  various  experi- 
ments upon  the  sick,  this  our  law  of  similarity  and  the  concomitant 
circumstances  therein  contained  permits  us  to  see,  especially  in  the 
extent  which  I  have  above  mentioned,  and  foimd  confirmed  in  prac- 
tice, for  they  enable  us  to  cast  the  knowing  glance  of  the  diagnostician 
upon  the  character  of  the  individual  constitution. 


Hence,  HomcBopaAiy,  as  a  n 
tlie  patients,  nor  need  it  have 


dispense  wilh  experiments  u 
ir  of  RademachtT's  ti 


It  mav  nevertheless  happen  that'  we  are  lo^ng  the  bond  of  o 
parisou  between  disease-  and  drug-fonns  in  some  cases,  and  I 
indeed,  not  infrequently,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  fi 
If,  tlien,  tlic  luw  of  similarity  cun  no  longer  enlighten  tis.  fbr  ^v:inl  0 
given  causes  and  conditions,  if  we  are  not  able  to  subordinate  t 
phenomena  to  it  and  [o  use  it  as  a  clue,  what  then?  Then  v/e  m 
l>e  content,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  historic  connection  uf  eva 
to  have  in  readineiis  a  conclusion  acconling  to  the  expectation 
similar  cases,  and  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  empiricism. 
lung  us  experiment  c^m  give  us  no  exact  eifplanution  touching  t 
causal  change  of  diseases  according  to  time.  'That  tliis  will  at  si 
future  time  l>e  the  case,  admits  of  no  doubt;  but,  for  the  pre: 
Rademucher's  method  alone  helps  us  out  of  this  dilemma,  for  v 
reason  an  example  illustrating  this  subject  may  follow. 

I  was  latclv  culled  to  a  man,  51  years  of  age,  who  only  complunc 
that,  for  the  lust  three  days,  he:  had  suffered  from  an  increast 
ache  in  the  forehead,  extending  itself  over  the  Malex  and  occiput,  b 
having  its  chief  seat  in  the  temples.     At  the  same  time,  he  si 
wilh  loss  of  appetite;  besides  these  subjective  phenomena,  there  w 
literally  no  objective  phenomena  of  any  p<ithotogic»l  importance  to  be 
discovered.     The  patient  had  never  been  sick  before,  except  that,  ax 
years  ago.  he  had   an  attack  of  gout,  which  lasted  seven  weeks,  ami 
subsequently,  in  spite  of  medical  aid,  had  disappeared  spoiitaneouslj'jf^ 
He  had  not  yet  withdrawn  fi«m  his  occupation,  that  of  a  toy-makdjl 
but  now  found  himself  unable  to  work  any  longer.      The  only  tlitM 
noteworthy  besides,  was  the  circumstimce  that  every  day,  at  ab( 
4  P.  M.,  his  headaches  reached  the  highest  pitch. 

For  the  indication  according  to  the  law  of  similarity  alooe,  t 
many  elements  were  evidently  lacking,  to  enable  one  to  eliminate  frai 
it  that  which  was  contingent. 

Under  such  circumstaiices,  we  are  necessarily  to  conuder  that  1 
ought  never  to  forget  to  keep  our  eyes  constantly  upon  the  connec 
as  to  lime,  the  connection  of  past  events  with  the  following;  for  o 
the  qualitj-  of  the  general  leads  us  with  certainty  to  the  quality  of  ll 
particular. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  at  which  the  Typhus  recurrcns  had  hard 
ceased  to  rage  here,  and  with  it  disappeared  in  all  diseases  also  t 
sym^oms  for  which,  accoi-ding  to  the  law  of  similarity,  Argent,  iiiln 
had  lo  be  gi\en,  which  remedy  had  ivudereti  nie  such  briliiaiit  ivsullSil 
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On  the  other  hand,  several  pathological  forms  had  already  appeared, 
in  which,  according  to  the  law  of  similarity.  Copper  was  indicated. 

Although  now  I  did  not  have,  in  this  case,  according  to  the  law  of 
similarity,  the  least  point  of  support  to  give  Copper,  yet,  for  the  lack 
of  every  other  clue,  than  that  offered  hy  the  expectation  of  similar 
cases,  I  was  obligeil  to  prescribe  it,  and,  on  account  of  the  organ 
affected,  in  alternation  with  Nicotiana.  So  Cuprum  6,  and  Nicotiana 
3,  were  given  through  the  day  in  hourly  alternation. 

Who,  that  has  not  had  the  same  experience,  so  as  to  know  that  the 
result  was  not  accidental,  but  the  effect  of  the  remedy,  can  imagine 
my  astonishment,  when,  on  the  next  day,  all  these  insufferable  pains 
had  disappeared  from  his  head,  blown  away  as  it  were,  or,  as  if  they 
had  never  been,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  next  day,  after 
having  taken  each  remedy  twice,  the  Podagra  announced  itself  on 
the  right  great  toe  by  fever,  swelling, injection  and  acute  pains? 

The  patient  now  thought  he  should  be  content  if  he  could  leave  his 
bed  again  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Under  the  continued  use  of  these 
two  remedies,  the  gout  wandered  the  next  day  to  the  right  ankle,  the 
following  day  again  to  the  right  knee,  causing  sleepless  nights  on 
account  of  severe  pain.  A  dose  of  Opium,  on  the  fourth  night, 
induced  sleep,  and  under  the  continued  use  of  Cuprum  acet.  and 
Nicotiana  the  patient  was  relieved  of  r11  his  pains  on  the  sixth  day, 
and  returned  the  next  day  to  his  work  again. 

No  doubt  this  cure  took  place  according  to  the  principle  of  ^//w. 
sim,^  but  this  principle  alone  did,  for  reasons  mentioned,  not  lead  with 
certainty  to  the  right  and  indubitable  indication. 

Thus,  to  consider  and  judge  diseases  from  a  naturo-philosophical 
stand-point,  in  all  their  relations,  §.  288,  must  be  announced  as  the 
prime  principle  of  every  Therapeia! 

How  little  consideration  does  the  physiological. school  bestow  upon 
such  deeply-reaching  reflections.  Its  Therapy  is  a  plaything,  die  use 
of  which  one  can  teach  every  child  in  a  very  short  time.  A  little 
physiology,  a  bit  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  above  all,  its  patho- 
logical Anatomy,  constitute  its  whole  knowledge,  and  with  this  glitter 
it  garnishes  its  therapeutic  impotence,  and  gains,  though  unjustly, 
honor,  glory  and  praise  from  all  its  pupils,  great  and  small,  young 
and  old. 

One  may  well  wonder  why  these  laws  of  chronic  diseases  also,  and 
their  cure,  were  not  known  long  ago,  since  chemistry,  many  years  ago, 
discovered  the  four  fundamental  constituents.  Hydrogen,  Carbon, 
Nitrogen  and  Oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which  we  bathe  as  in  our 
vital  element;  tlicse  very  constituents  being  at  the  same  time  tlie  fun- 
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dainciitul  elements  of  all  paits  of  our  bodies,  afact  from  which,  sutvly 
the  obvious  conclusion    presents  itself,    that,    beyond   a  doubt,  t 
so-called  constitution aJ  and  hence  general  diseases,  whidi  are  describe 
as  chrotiic,  may  often  arise  merely  from  a  minus  or  plus  of  (he  li 
fundamental  substances.    In  fact,  tliis  has  often  been  felt  iustinctivd 
but  the  attempt  to  base  pathology  and  therapeutics  thereupon,  h 
always  proved  a  failure,  because  men  find  it  so  difficult  lo  n 
iioi;trina!  idtas  once  embraced,  and  supposed,  even  in  this  questiot 
that,  l>ecausc  Chemistry  has  discovered  four  fundamental  substnncca,* 
therefoce  there   must  he  four  fundamental  forms  of  bodily  c 
tions,  no  more,  no  less,  although  practice  was  always  found  to  contni- 
dicl   this    supposition.      This  arises  from  the  elasdclty  of  the  mind 
which  has  grown  old  precnaturely,  as  is  so  often   t)ie  case,  and  thus 
eecks  to  fetter  practice  by  llieory.     This  constrained  method  of  think-  J 
ing  comes,  however,    from   the  hindrances  which,  in  our  day,  i 
opposed  to  free  iaquiry,  even  \n  the  domain  of  science,  and  which  J 
are  maintained  with  all  rigor,  for  even  the  mind  can  habituate  itself! 
to  such  rules  us  well  as  the  body. 

Those   have    been  in    all  times  the    most  honored,  and  will    btV 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  most  celebrated,  in  whose  career  th?9 
protection  of  fi-ee  scientific  inquiry  forms  the  brightest  jewel.     Now-V 
a-tlaya  this  seems  to  be  no  longer  sufficient.     Formerly  we  were  toHi* 
•■  To  evciy  one  his  own."     Now,  almost  every  author  makes  good  the    ' 
assertion,  "  No  right  above  mine;"  and,  although  tliis  motto  n 
be  enforceil  by  actual  warfare,  it  is  yet  aimed  at,  according  to  the  old 
maxim :     "  Divide  et  impera."     Hence,  all  the  strife  of  medical  pap.  i 
ties  is  only  a  strife  pro  domo,  and,  in  a  scientific  view,  those  c 
prosper  who  are  ready  to  admit  any  other  leading  principles  fi 
execution  of  theoretical  investigations  and  practical  experiments,  thaaV 
those  of  the  eternal  laws  of  nature.     They  struggle  upon  a  soil  upofti 
which  thetrudi  is  not  born;  hence  not  worth  the  contest.    In  every  dis>a 
pute  there  can  be  but  Onb  truth;  this,  however,  cannot  be  found  witfj   ' 
leading  principles  which  do  not  have  tlic  truth  of  a  law  of  nature  for 
their  leader;  for  only  the  law  of  nature  is  practical.     The  substance 
of  a  practical  perception,  however,  no  individual  can  produce  for  him- 
self, since  the  greatest  part  existed  already  before  him.     To  strii-e 
onward  now.  as  well  as  in  the  future,  is  commendable;  but  practice 
has  developed  itself  within  the  confines  of  medical  history.     The  Ufa 
which  we  see  before  us  on  a  small  scale,  is  unrolled  in  its  grandj 
dimensions,  and  no  experience  of  the  past  ought  to  be  assaulted  unleMB 
a  co(npensation,  equally  great  at  least,  is  offered.     This  is  so  littlttl 
acknowledged  by  the  Ephemerides,  that  they  make  themselves  tneny  I 
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over  the  history  of  medicine.  These  Ephcmerides  can  never  compre- 
hend how  one  could  seek  knowledge,  light,  freedom  in  otlier  things, 
than  those  in  which  they  seek  it  themselves.  How  high  this  ill- 
grounded  radicalism  thinks  itself  ascending  with  every  step  which  it 
takes  in  any  domain;  how  contemptuously  it  looks  down  upon  the 
past,  I  have  repeatedly  had  opportunity  to  show ;  but  its  acquisitions 
have  remained  null.  Only  under  the  guidance  of  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, and  as  one  keeps  himself  informed  of  the  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal efforts  of  each  party,  will  he  enjoy  tlie  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false. 

Prof.  Bazin  has  lately  been  led,  by  his  observations  at  the  sick-bed, 
to  reduce  all  chronic  diseases  to  three  forms^  scrofula,  gout,  and 
syphilis,  from  which,  he  thinks,  all  other  pathological  forms  originate. 
Thus,  this  idea  of  three  fundamental  forms  does  not  cease,  as  yet,  to 
occupy  scholars;  a  proof  that  something  of  the  kind  must  exist.  Yet, 
they  never  get  any  farther  than  tlie  idea,  and  no  one  considers  tliat 
disease-forms  are  composite  events,  which  can  have  no  general  basis, 
since  they  themselves  have  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  specialities. 
As  long  as  the  medical  mind  is  not  sufficiently  mature,  to  be  able 
finally  to  turn  away  from  such  ideas,  which  do  not  offer  any  positive 
point  of  support  whatever;  as  long  as  it  does  not  comprehend  that  a 
higher,  simple  generality  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  combinations; 
as  long  as  the  material  elements  of  the  combination  remain  disre- 
garded, on  account  of  imaginary  nosological  types,  so  long  Homoeo- 
pathy will  enjoy  no  general  recognition.  Indeed,  there  still  are  HomoD- 
opathic  physicians  eveii,  /.  ^.,  physicians  who  appropriate  to  themselves 
that  name,  without  comprehending  its  purport,  who  do  not  shrink 
from  designating  such  ideas  as  rational.  They  lack  the  capacity  of 
judgment,  sufficiently  developed ;  for  they  do  not  even  know  tlie  circle 
witliin  which  Bazin  and  his  follower,  Pidoux,  move. 


§•  313- 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

In  this  text-book  we  have  proceeded  by  the  setting  forth  of  ex- 
periences and  facts,  according  to  the  course  of  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  first  from  the  particular  to  find  the  general; 
then  this  general  has  been  established,  by  which  they  are  controlled ; 
and  now  it  is  necessary,  from  this  firmly  established  general,  to  return 
to  the  judgment  of  specialities  in  practice,  in  order  to  show  how  far 
tliey  arise  from,  and  find  their  explanation  in,  the  general ;  for,  before 
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we  can  tliink  of  a  risult  nt  liif  sic-k-bfil,  we  must  know,  from  the  ] 
gencrjil,  a  priori,  what  must  liapptn;  without  tliis,  tliere  %vould  be 
no  iliagnmis,  no  indication  and  no  prognosis  which  were  not  the 
ftuhjccl  of  doubt  and  contingency.  How  could  I,  by  the  olisen-atioR 
of  special  cases,  be  aiiie  to  comprehend  all  the  clianges  to  which  they 
are  subject,  if  1  did  not  know,  beforehand,  ^vhat  causes  and  oonditioDS 
are  necessary  to  their  origin  and  disappciirancc? 

The  Hom<£opiithic  examination  of  the  sick,  aa  has  become  clear 
from  the  previous  paragraphs,  goes  much  furtlier  tlian  that  of  the 
physiological  school;  for  the  latter,  with  all  its  physical,  auscultatory, 
chemical,  anamnestical  inquiries,  does  not  suffice  for  the  cstablishmeat 
of  a  rational  diagnosis,  indication,  and  prognosis. 

He  who  has  not  been  instructed  therein,  can  never  make  an  exhuust-  i 
ive  examination  of  a  patient,  and,  to  this  I  add  the  following  words  I 
from  the  highly  interesting  essays  of  Or.  Bruckner,  in  B;islc,  {Allg,  1 
hom.  Zeit'g,  Bd.  71):      "Such  an  examination,  however,  demandfi.  j 
above  all  other  things,  that  the  physician  should  have  stoivd  up  in 
his  memory  all  these  characteristic  constitutional  symptoms,  otherwise 
he  will  but  tito  easily  overlook  them;  at  the  same  time,  they  can  be 
found  in  our  Repertories  only  with  difficult)-,  or  not  at  all.     But  every 
one  who  takes  pains  to  cure,  and,  lege  ariis,  to  find  the  most  appro- 
priate reme<iy,  has  surely  often  enough  convinced  himself  that,  if  he  , 
had  not  already  committed  to  memory,  the  symptoms  decisive  in  the 
choice  of  remedies,  he  most  certainly  forgot  to  inquire,  more  minutely, 
as  regards  those  very  momenti,  which  would  have  been  important,   j 
for  the  choice  in  a  given  case.     For  this  reason,  only  those  intimately  I 
acquainted  with  Materia  Mcdica  can  be  i-eally  successful  practitioners." 

As  regards  relapses,  I  must  also  call  attention  to  other  concomitant 
circumstances,  which  show  that  the  examination  of  ilie  patient  must 
be  often  carried  still  further  than  the  case  in  hand  might  seem  to    | 
require. 

To  this  I  add  a  few  examples  such  as  occur  daily,  always  in  an  I 
isolated  form  too,  and  may  be  easily  imitated. 

For  a  cold  in  the  head,  as  it  is  called,  produced  by  an  accidcntiil  chill, 
I  have  found  Arsenic  indicated  for  a  long  time,  and  have  gi\'en  it  in  tlw 
30th  decimal  attenuation,  with  the  directions  to  put  ten  or  fifteen  dn^ 
of  it  into  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  to  take  a  tablespoonful  thrteorfour 
times  a  day.  The  results  were  and  thus  far  alwavs  have  been  the 
same.  The  cold  in  the  head  was  entirely  removed  in  twenty-four  or 
at  the  most,  in  forty-eight  hours.  But  I  told  the  patients  that  aa  often 
as  they  were  taken  with  cold  in  the  head,  with  catarrh,  they  should 
pursue  the  s.ime  course  at  once.     Now  the  further  result  ia  that  they 
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have  several  times  had  catarrh  with  cold  in  the  head,  but  every  time 
less  severe,  and  now  they  can  expose  themselves  without  harm  to 
chills,  even  when  their  bodies  are  heated  and  perspiring.  One  of 
these  patients,  indeed,  assured  me  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  neter 
experienced  injurious  results  from  such  chills,  and  now,  first,  after 
thirty  years,  in  consequence  of  this  treatment,  had  again  the  same 
pleasurable  sensation  that  his  body  would  resist  tliese  injurious  influ- 
ences in  such  a  degree  as  if  he  had  become  young  again,  while  for  a 
long  time  past  he  had  been  obliged  to  protect  himself  against  every 
draught  with  the  greatest  care,  since  otherwise  he  experienced  at  once 
the  premonitions  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he  had  suflcred  twice; 
tliis  was  now  no  longer  the  case. 

This  inclination  of  the  organism  to  take  cold  on  slight  exposures, 
belongs  no  less  to  the  circumstances  accompanying  a  disease,  and 
must  be  removed. 

In  the  so-called  clergyman's  disease,  in  tlie  hoarseness  of  preachers 
and  military  officers,  arising  from  long  preaching  and  giving  orders, 
I  always  order  Arnica  tincture,  four  or  five  drops  in  half  a  pint  df 
water,  a  teaspoonful  taken  twice  a  day,  with  the  directions  to  pursue 
the  same  course  in  case  of  a  return  of  tlie  disease.  The  result  was 
quite  as  favorable  as  with  the  patients  with  cold,  and  was  more  highly 
valued,  because,  with  this  continued  hoarseness,  Uie  pursuit  of  their 
calling  was  rendered  almost  impossible,  for,  upon  ever)*  new  attempt 
to  preach  or  to  command,  the  hoarseness  of  the  voice  just  removed 
had  returned  again;  every  time  after  using  the  remedy,  however,  tlie 
hoarseness  disappeared  earlier  than  before,  and  now  these  gentlemen 
can  preach  and  command  louder  and  longer  than  before,  and  that 
without  getting  hoarse  for  a  moment. 

Now  they  are   really  to   be   declared    and   considered   as   cured, 

§§.27,288. 

Thus  in  Homoeopathy,  we  improve  the  constitutional  deficiencies 
and  protect  against  the  influence  of  previous  injurious  influences,  con- 
sequently also  against  the  production  of  a  host  of  subsequent  diseases 
and  against  such  as  without  improved  constitutions,  might  have 
developed  still  further. 

§•  3H- 

The  task  of  Therapeutics  thus  far  unfolded  in  many  directions  will 
now  be  made  apparent  by  further  practical  examples.  In  so  doing, 
it  will  be  tau^s^ht,  at  the  same  time,  how  the  contents  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic special   Pathologies  and  Therapies,  committed  to  us  of  late 
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A.  The  suppression  of  the  febrile  attack. 

B.  Treiitntnt  of  the  attack. 

C.  Prevention  of  a  return  of  the  fever. 

A.    The  Suppression  of  the  Attack. 
Intermittent  fever,  in  its  toLility,  is  a  pathological  foj-in  under  whic)j| 
the   til i 111    specific   state   chiefly   occurs.     Very   frequeiitlv,   i 
second  speciBc  state  is  associated  therewith,  and,  in  such  it  manni^r, 
that  the  disease  either  presents  a  piithological  form  under  which  the 
comhination  of  the  thii-d  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  o 
in  which  these  states  ore  more  isolated,  yet  near  together,  and  hen 
the  one  following  the  other.     In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  instead  4 
the  second  specific  Rtate,  the  combination  of  the  lirst  and  second  a 

If  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  tiiiid  and  second  specilic  st 
occurs,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  combination  of  the  remedies  4 
the  first  and  second  class. 

But  we  can  also  proceed  against  each  state  by  itself-     In  this  Utl| 
case,  we  must,  as  a  rule,  attack  the  second  specilic  state  before  C 
third.     Frequentiy,  both  methods  can  be  so  combined  that  we  com- 
mence with  the  attack  upon  the  second  specific  slate,  and  afterwards 
follow  it  up  witli  combinations  of  remedies  of  the  third  and  second 

If  the  two  specific  states  occur  side  by  side,  then  we  treat  th< 
separately.     Here,  also,  the  second  specific  state,  as  a  rule,  is  Xi 
treated  first,  and  then  tlie  diird. 

If,  in  place  of  the  second  specific  state,  the  combination  of  the  fi 
and  second  occurs,  this  combination  is,  generally,  met  with  comt^nd 
tions  of  remedies  of  the  first  and  second  class;  not  till  this 
accomplished  is  the  treatment  of  the  third  specific  state  undertaken. 

The  remedies  of  the  third  class  must  be  used  in  tlie  apyrexia,  b 
the  attack,  not  during  its  course. 

Not  so  very  scidocn  the  intermittent  fever  presents  a  patbologici 
form  under  which  the  second  specific  state  appears  by  itself.  On  lJ 
other  hand,  it  rarely  presents  a  pathological  form  imder  which  t^ 
first  pathological  condition  ap]>ears  alone. 

I.  If  the  intermittent  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  s 
specific  state  appeal's,  of  the  remedies  of  the  second  class  there  * 
especially  indicated : 

1.  Of  the  remedies  in  a  special  sense:  Tart,  emet.;  Sulphur  f 
tum  antimonii:  Cuprum;  Arsenic;  Sulph.  auratum  with  Carbooa 
of  Lime. 
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2.  Of  the  combination  of  remedies  in  a  special  sense  with  Nar- 
cotics: Tart  emet.  with  Opium;  Cuprum  with  Opium. 

II.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  third  specific  state 
occurs,  of  the  remedies  of  the  third  class,  are  especially  indicated  the 
China- Alkaloids,  Quinine  and  Chinoidine.  The  many  other  remedies 
of  the  third  class  which  are  recommended  are  far  inferior  to  these. 
However,  they  are  by  no  means  absolutely  indispensable,  as  the  med- 
ical world  is  unfortunately  too  much  inclined  to  consider  them ;  we 
mean  in  so  far  as  they  develop  their  efficacy  as  remedies  of  the  third 
class.  If  one  considers  tlieir  efficacy  against  fever,  in  general,  then 
truly,  no  other  remedy  whatever  approaches  them;  but  then,  al^o, 
their  secondary  property  falls  very  heavily  in  the  balance.  China- 
Alkaloids  as  febrifuges  of  tlie  third  class,  and  China-Alkaloids  as 
febrifuges  in  general,  /.  ^.,  inclusive  of  their  specific  secondary  proper- 
ties, are  two  very  different  tilings.  He  who  knows  how  to  handle 
specific  remedies  needs  them  only  in  the  first  relation,  and  in  the  latter, 
but  exceptionally.  On  the  other  hand,  to  him  who  does  not  know 
how  to  handle  specific  remedies,  they  must  l>e  welcome  in  any  way 
whatever,  let  them  operate  as  they  may,  since  they  are  indispensiible 
to  him,  by  reason  of  their  specific  secondary  properties. 

III.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which  the  combination  of  the 
third  and  second  specific  state  occurs,  there  are  especially  indicated : 

1.  The  combination  of  the  China-Alkaloids  with  some  of  tlie  rem- 
edies noticed  under  I.,  such  as  Quinine  with  Sulphur  auratum;  Qiii- 
nine  with  Cuprum ;  also  the  combination  of  the  China- Alkaloids  with 
Opium. 

2.  The  combination  of  China-Alkaloids  with  such  remedies  as 
coiTespond  to  the  chief  phenomena  presenting  themselves  during  the 
paroxysm  {primoloco)  and  the  apyrexia  (secu/ido  loco).  Hence,  by  way 
of  example,  where  these  chief  phenomena  are  prevailingly  gastric, 
China-Alkaloids  with  Tincture  of  Nux  vom.,  or  with  Belladonna,  or 
with  Magisterium  Bismuthi,  where  they  are  prevailingly  cephalic, 
China-Alkaloids  with  Stramonium  or  with  Zinc,  etc. 

IV.  If  it  is  a  pathological  form  under  which,  on  one  hand,  the  third 
specific  stiite,  and  on  the  other  the  combination  of  the  first  and  second 
occurs,  tlien,  to  meet  these  we  must  choose,  of  the  combinations  of 
remedies  of  the  first  and  second  series,  such  as  correspond  to  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  presented  by  the  paroxysm  and  apyrexia.  Thus  we 
should,  for  example,  where  these  phenomena  were  prevailingly  gas- 
tric, give  Natr.  Carbon,  with  Tincture  of  Nux  vom. ;  where  they  are 
more  cephalic,  Nitrum  with  Stramonium,  Nitrum  with  Aqua  Amyg- 
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A9I.  amar.;  where  they    are  rather  cephalico-gastric.  Natron  t 
wilh  StraiHon,  Nab-on  carb.  with  Aqua  amygdal.  Amar,  etc. 

V,  If  it  is  a  patiiological  form  iinticr  which  the  first  specific  statsfl 
nppears,  of  the  remedies  of  the  first  class,  Natr.  carbon  is  chiefly  to  1 
be  recommeiKicd. 

B.   Treatment  of  the  Paroxysm. 

A  treatment  thereof,  per  se,  is  usually  not  necessary,  IfJ  howe\-cf^ 
it  should  become  necessary,  by  reason  of  urgent  symptoms,  the  treat- J 
ment  must  correspond  witli  tliut  pathological  form  which  the  par-  i 
oxyaiTi  rcpresent^i. 

C.  Prevention  of  a  Return  of  the  Paroxysm. 

In  certain  districts,  and  with  certain  occupations  of  the  patients,  this  J 
is  a  very  difficult  task. 

If  a  remedy  of  the  second  class  has  checked  the  intermittent,  tl 
it  is  often  advantageous  to  give  Qiiinine  afterwards,  and  vice  versa 
Qiiinine  or  a  China-Alkaloid  compound  has  checked  the  fever,  it  i| 
often  very  advantageous  to  give  afterwards  a  remedy  of  the  seconil 
class.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  better  to  persist,  for  some  time,  i 
the  use  of  a  remedy  which  has  given  relief,  or  in  the  use  of  remedied 
from  the  same  class  or  classes  which  have  brought  relief. 
sues  this  course,  then,  when  China  has  checked  the  paroxysm,  * 
have  to  pursue  the  following  course: 

1.  We  persist,  for  a  while,  in  the  use  of  an  efficient  China-Alka«^ 
loid,  or  an  efficient  Chin  a- Alkaloid  combination.' 

2.  On  the  days  on  which  the  suspended  fever  may  be  expected  W 
return,  for  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first  time  we  give  Quinine,  t 

3.  We  give  Iron. 
\.  We  give  Iron  in  combination  with  those  remedies  with  which ■§ 

we  have  previously  combined  the  China-Alkaloids,  so  far  as  the 
of  Phai'macy  does  not  forbid  such  a  combination,  in  which  casi 
place  of  the  selected  remedy,  we  must  use  some  analogue, 
example,  if  we  have  previously  given  the  Chin  a- Alkaloids  ' 
Stramonium,  we  should  now  give  Femim  with  Stramonium;  H 
have  previously  given  China-Alkaloids  with  Tinct.  of  Nux  vom. 
should  now  give  Ferrum  with  Tinct.  of  Nux  vom.,  etc.  If  the 
China-Alkaloids  have  been  previously  given  with  Zinc,  the  pharma^ 
ceuti«art  forbids  to  give  Ferrum  with  Stramonium,  or  Femim  willl 
Aqua  Amygdal.  amar. 


-^Ik. 
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5.  The  previous  course  is  followed,  but  we  add,  to  the  combination 
selected,  a  China-alkaloid.  Thus  we  obtain  such  combinations  as 
Ferrum,  Chinoidin,  and  Tinct.  of  Nux  vom.,  etc. 

6.  Iron  is  given  with  China-alkhloids. 

7.  Other  remedies  of  the  third  class  are  given,  as  Trifolium, 
Absynth,  etc.,  either  alone  or  several  in  combination. 

Note:  Many,  chiefly  nervous  diseases,  take  sometimes  the  intermit- 
tent type,  and  then,  not  seldom,  yield  to  such  a  treatment  as  would  be 
suitable  for  an  actual  intermittent." 


§•  312. 

It  is  true  that  the  foregoing  does  not  show  an  exact  correspond- 
ence between  Hahnemann's  doctrine  and  Rademachcr's;  yet,  so  sur- 
prising a  correspondence,  that  a  union  of  the  two  systems  must 
necessarily  take  place  at  some  future  day.  As  regards  the  Homoeo- 
pathic school,  it  should  now  likewise  establish,  both  by  experience 
and  demonstration,  that  often  one  remedy  for  a  long  time  proves  itself 
to  be  indicated  and  curative  in  the  most  varied  pathological  forms,  and 
the  reason  why  this  has  not  as  yet  been  acknowledged  on  all  sides, 
must  certainly  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that,  but  tlie  smallest 
number  of  Homoeopathists  consider  it  their  duty  to  make  a  study  of 
the  concomitant  circumstances,  and  generally  deem  Hahnemann's 
advice  to  pay  especial  attention  to  these  concomitant  circumstances, 
a  mere  caprice. 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the  study  of  tiie  doctrines  of  these  two 
practical  physicians,  though  not  belonging  to  any  professorial  guild, 
but  accustomed  to  think  independently^  should  be  with  the  same  earn- 
estness recommended. 

Let  skepticism  and  dogmatism  rise  up  against  this,  as  it  may  seem 
good  to  them,  for  we  can  ever  meet  them  with  the  undeniable  trutli, 
that  in  science  there  is  no  pope,  and  that  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  its  most  sacred  banner. 

The  whole  of  Rademacher's  obscure  indication  is  made  clear  in  our 
so-called  concomitant  circumstances.  What  Rademacher  must  seek 
in  the  change  of  his  so-called  epidemic  constitution,  and  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  action  of  his  remedies,  by  accident  only^  after  various  experi- 
ments upon  the  sick,  this  our  law  of  similarity  and  the  concomitxuit 
circumstances  therein  contained  permits  us  to  see,  especially  in  the 
extent  which  I  have  above  mentioned,  and  found  confirmed  in  prac- 
tice, for  they  enable  us  to  cast  the  knowing  glance  of  the  diagnostician 
upon  the  character  of  the  individual  constitution. 


FoT'the  next  six  wticks  everything'  retnninnl  much  the 
now  he  earnestly  begged  for  ^omethiiig  against  tJie  constipation;  for 
after  two  or  tliree  djiys  without  an  evacuation,  tliere  regulitrly  returned 
again  more  weariMcss,  and  more  irembling  of  the  hands;  then,  also, 
more  sUeplt-ssness  and  disgust  for  all  labor;  heaviness  and  stupcfar- 
tion  in  the  head,  especially  tile  occiput;  eructation  and  a  sense  of  coif 
sirictioa  in  the  bowels,  as  if  tightly  girt  about  by  a  band,  which  had 
chiefly  set  in  since  the  la^t  asthmatic  attack.  The  urgency  to  urinate 
also  set  in  more  frequently,  while  he  suffered  from  obstruction;  the 
palpitation  and  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  as  well  as  tiie  sense 
of  weakness  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  the  left  arm  became  then 
as  heavy  as  lead. 

Thus  Sulphur  appeared  not  lo  have  been  indicated;  the  improve- 
ment was  too  trifling. 

In  view  of  the  proving  of  the  Carlsbad  springs  by  Dr.  Porges,  I 
thought  best  to  advise  the  patient  to  take,  every  morning,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  CarlslMd  salts,  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 

This  advice  was  followed  for  two  weeks,  when  suddenly,  for  the 
first  time,  a  hiemorrhoidal  bleeding  ensued,  and  that  with  great  relief 
of  all  the  complaints.  It  did  not  continue  long,  however.  With  the 
spontaneous  cessation  of  these  hamorrhages,  during  which  no  rcmeily 
was  Liken,  tlic  previous  ailments  returned  again.  Thus  I  tn3ublMl 
myself  with  this  man  for  over  a  vear,  and  had  to  ccnfess  to  myself 
that  nothing  worth  mentioning  had  been  accomplished,  altliough  die 
patient  was  content. 

That  heie  the  blood-life  was  the  first  diseased,  certainly  will  iidniit 
of  no  doubt,  and  quite  as  little  that  the  instifiicient  nutrition  of  the 
nervous  system,  thence  arising,  produced,  at  last.  Hie  conditions  whidl 
must  arise  fnim  the  change  in  the  functions  uf  the  brain  and  spina] 
marrow  thereby  produced,  lliis  much  is  true,  that,  with  this  man, 
the  whole  intcrcliangc  of  substance  was  impeded  by  insufficient  oxi- 
dation, and  among  those  remedies  which  are  able  in  any  way  to 
incrcise  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  system,  I  found  but 
one,  which,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  indicated  according  to  the  law 
of  similarity  even,  viz.:  Argent,  nitric. 

Just  here,  however.  I  add  the  obsenation  that  our  patients,  whether 
they  take  the  Arg.  mtr.  by  drops  in  spring  water  (foi  they  ha\ic  no 
distilled  water)  or  whether  they  use  pellets  medicated  with  Arg. 
and  then  dissolved  in  spring  water,  never  really  take  the  Arg,  nStr. 
into  their  blood,  but  only  Chloride  of  Silver,  and  the  higher  the  atten- 
uations are,  the  more  certain  this  is,  because  all  spring  water  contains 
no  small  amount  of  Chloride  of  Soda.     If  a  few  dtups  of  the  second 
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or  even  of  the  third  decimal  attenuation  are  put  into  a  spoonful  of 
water,  a  white  cloud  of  Chloride  of  silver  is  formed  at  once.  How  far 
this  may  go,  is  clear  from  the  observation  that,  even  the  fourtli  deci- 
mal attenuation  of  Arg.  nitr.,  an  ounce  of  it,  for  instance,  clearly 
presents  in  the  light,  a  cast  of  reddish  brown. 

J.  L.  had  now  for  eight  days  to  take  every  night  and  morning  four 
or  five  drops  of  Arg.  nitr.  of  the  second  decimal  attenuation,  in  a 
spoonful  of  water,  for  I  like  to  prescribe  this  preparation  of  silver, 
because  from  it,  as  often  as  taken  by  the  patient,  the  Chloride  of  silver 
will  always  be  formed  as  an  entirely  fresh  preparation. 

The  same,  no  doubt,  has  also  occurred  in  the  provings  with  Argent, 
nitr. 

As  J.  L.  presented  himself  again  for  examination  after  eight  days, 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  his  entrance  even,  at  the  very  decided 
change  of  the  color  of  his  face;  (he  was  the  first  patient  to  whom  I 
had  given  this  prescription  according  to  the  above-mentioned  indica- 
tions) ;  for  his  face  had  assumed  again  the  incarnadine,  pale  red  color 
of  healthy  men,  and  he  himself  declared,  with  beaming  face,  that  he 
had  never  felt  as  well  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  as  now.  By 
this  alone  the  proof  was  furnished  that  an  evidently  increased  oxida- 
tion of  the  blood  had  taken  place.  Moreover,  the  pulse  had  sunken 
to  90,  and  the  respiration  to  23;  proof  enough  of  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  lungs,  in  accordance  with  which  the  patient  drew 
a  deeper  breath,  the  thorax  expanded  more,  and  the  expiration  could 
be  withheld  for  a  longer  time.  But  even  the  reciprocal  actions  thereof 
upon  the  nervous  system  were,  at  the  same  time,  made  manifest  by 
the  fact  that  quiet  sleep  was  restored,  often  lasting  for  five  or  six 
hours  during  the  night,  and  the  feeling  of  a  band  compressing  the 
abdomen,  a  sure  sign  of  the  affection  of  the  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic 
nerve,  was  no  longer  present.  I  now  had  him  take  no  medicine  for 
eight  days,  but,  nevertheless,  the  improvement  continued,  since  the 
stools  became  more  regular  and  there  was  seldom  any  indication  of 
vertigo.  Without  any  further  medication,  of  any  account,  the  cure  of 
this  man  continued  from  this  time,  and,  for  three  months  later;  and 
even  to  the  present  time — three  years — he  has  made  no  further  com- 
plaints. 

§.  316. 

A  blooming  girl  of  nineteen,  menstruating  regularly,  has  suffered, 

for  five  years,  without  interruption,  from  pressing  pains  over  the  whole 

head^  sometimes  only  on  the  vertex^  sometimes  on  the  left  frontal  done^ 

which  were  relieved  by  firm  pressure  upon  the  sujff^ering  parts^  and 
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On  account  of  her  chungc  of  resilience  1  was  called  lo  sec  Iier  in 
her  last  attack,  and  found  her  in  the  mosi  acute  pains  in  the  region  of 
both  kidneys,  the  pains  extending  down  the  ureters  to  the  bladder ; 
she  was  lying  motionless  upon  her  b^ick,  since  every  motion  of  her 
body  caused  her  inexpressible  pain,  and  touching  t!ie  region  of  the 
kidneys  increased  tlicse  pains  at  once  to  tile  highest  degree.  She 
perspired  freely;  pulse  130;  she  sought,  by  frequent  and  short  breath- 
ing, to  avoid  deep  inspiration,  for  this  increased  her  pains  insufferably. 
The  urine  contained  blood,  was  scanty;  passed  often  but  otdy  a  little 
at  a  time  and  by  drops;  it  contained  a  visible  sediment  of  L-rysL-i1Hzed 
uric  acid  and  pus,  with  amorphous,  gravelly  concretions,  some  as 
large  as  half  a  lentil,  and  the  acid  fluid,  which  was  found  above  the 
sediment,  gave  a  deposit  when  heateil  with  Nilric  acid.  Thus  1  had 
a  case  of  so-called  calculous  pyelitis  before  me.  She  begged  for  the 
application  of  leeches,  which  she  had  ready  at  hand,  since,  previously, 
she  had  always  experienced  some  relief  from  them ;  but,  ncvertlieless, 
she  was  afraid  to  turn  upon  her  face,  a  manceuvre  necessary  in  order 
to  Apply  tlicm.  For  this  very  reason  I  requested  her  to  abstain  from 
^e  use  of  the  leeches,  but  she  oidy  consented  on  the  condition  that  I 
would  promise  her  certain  relief  of  the  frightful  pains  as  quickly  in 
some  other  niode  and  manner.  I  could  promise  her  this,  when  I  pre- 
scribed  Arg.  nitr.  2nd  dec — 4-5  drops,  lo  be  taken  every  hour. 

When  I  saw  her  again,  after  six  boors,  slic  was  very  grateful  to 
me  for  such  prompt  relief,  and  so  easily  accomplished ;  for,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  she  had  taken  the  first  drops  she  felt  greater  relief 
ftom  her  pains  than  was  previously  the  case  under  the  use  of  the 
leeches.  She  was  able  to  urinate,  at  once,  without  hindrance,  and 
more  copiously,  and  slie  was  already  lying  without  pain,  yet  motion- 
less, because  tlie  least  motion  renewed  her  pains  again;  on  thi< 
account  she  restrained  the  urine  as  long  as  possible;  this  had  been 
Impossible  before,  but  was  now  acconiplislied  with  case. 

Her  husband  was,  if  possible,  still  more  pleased,  as  he  had  expected 
to  have  a  fearful  nigiit.  When  I  visited  her  next  morning  the  pulse 
was  80  again,  and  she  breathed  as  when  in  health.  After  eight  days 
id  crystals  were  passed,  but  only  small  concretions, 
if  the  size  of  a  lendt,  which  she  had  passcil 
it  was  the  hist  sign  of  her  disease  which  had 

Ity,  I  had  taken  some  of  the  urine  on  the  first 
tion.  Besides  what  has  been  alreaily  men- 
race  of  triple  phosphates,  but  the  well  known 
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epiCelia  ot  Uie  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys.     Hence  * 
tlie  pits  coukl  not  have  come  from  the  bladder. 

Tlius  the  Arg.  nitr.  not  only  rendered  suj^eriluous  all  the  symp- 
tomatic iiiilic  itions  of  the  physiological  school,  the  blood  lettings.  tlie 
plasters,  the  opiates,  tlie  Chloroform,  the  Turpentine,  the  BaU»m  of 
copniv*.   the  Tannin,  nnd  the   so-called   styptics,  which   had    been 
lavished  in  previous  atticks,  but  the  patient  was  also  delivered  fi-oin 
the  hopeless  uncertainty  regarding  the  expected  result  of  these  proble-    , 
miitic  allopathic  experiments,  us  sure  as  of  the  torments  of  an  endlesK.  J 
convalescence  necessarily  following  such  mis-treatment  even  in  the  , 
most  favorable  cases,  a  convalescence  that   may  very  easily  develop 
nito  an  incurable  alTection  and  fatal  sequelae.     Three  years  have  n 
passed  without  any  relapse. 


§■  3'S- 

A  wom.m  29  ye.irs  of  age  was  tliought,  ^vhen  yet  a  girl  of  15,  on 
occasion  of  a  pneumonia,  which  she  had  at  that   tijiie,    to  be  con- 
sumptive  and    tuberculous,  on   account  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  whit( 
teeth,  white  transparent  skin,  and  because  absorption  of  the  exudation  J 
did  not  take  place,  in  connection  with  the  cough  which  still  continued  m 
and  the  puriform  expectoration.     Cough  and  expcctonition,  however, .] 
disappeared  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  p.iticnt  continued  .ipparently  well  till  she  married,  in  hcrV 
twenty-first  year,  and  had  a  miscarriage.  From  that  time  forward,.^ 
all  sorts  of  troubles  broke  upon  her;  at  one  time  anctmalies  of  men- ' 
struittion;  at  another  pains  in  tlie  ovaries;  now  spasmodic  cough, 
palpiWtion  of  the  heart,  and  symptoms  of  so-called  anemia.  All  1 
the^e,  however,  wei'c  transient,  and  no  medical  aid  was  called  In. 

Four  years  after  that  miscarriage,  she  sought  my  advice  on  account  | 
of  iioarseness.  which  had  then  already  lasted  five  weeks.  A  suspicious  ■ 
fluor  albus  was  connected  with  this,  and  I  gave  her  Natr,  sulph.  to 
be  taken  every  three  hours.  The  result  was  really  remarkable,  sinee^  , 
even  on  the  second  day,  there  was  but  little  of  the  hoarseness  left,  nnd  j 
on  the  third  none  at  all.  The  fluor  albus  also  was  diminished,  and  ■] 
after  a  fortnight,  ceased  entirely. 

Half  a  yciir  later,  she  called  me  in  haste  on  account  of  a  spasm  of  I 
(he  chest. 

It  ivas  a  common  dry  astl  mi      O    the  lo  ver  part  of  the  left  side, 
where  she  had  felt  the  st  tches    I  r  i"  her  former  pneumonia,  [he 
Bound  on  percussion  wi    dull    t    1    o  ■«  p  ratorv  murmur  could  be  , 
hiard.     On  the  upper  1  o  1  r  of  tl  s    i  ot   tl    re  was  a  distinct  fine  | 
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crepitating  mucous  rattle.  Drawing  a  deep  breath  gave  pain  ia  this 
part,  which  was  also  marked  by  bronchophony.  The  middle  and 
upper  portions  of  this  lung,  as  well  as  the  entire  right  lung,  were 
sound.     The  cause  of  all  this  was  a  violent  mentid  emotion. 

This  woman  had  but  little  color  in  her  face  and  pale  lips.  She  was 
npt  much  emaciated,  but  well  formed  and  slender;  had  no  phthisical 
habits;  good  appetite  and  sleep.  The  menses  have  been  regular  for  a 
long  time;  rather  too  copious,  and  sometiines  were  followed,  for  a  day 
or  two,  by  a  mild  fluor  albus.  Her  parents,  still  living,  are  quite 
healthy.  After  an  attack  of  asthma,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  her 
pulse  stood  at  90;  her  respiration  I  counted  at  21.  For  eight  days  1 
directed  one  dose  of  Phosph.  6th.  to  be  taken  every  day. 

Called  to  see  hor  about  a  year  later.  1  found  her  suffering  again 
with  a  violent  attiick  of  asthma.  Her  complaints  were  confined 
merely  to  want  of  air  and  fear  of  suffocation.  Her  condition  was 
substantially  as  before,  and  she  had  been  quite  well,  except  a  few 
slight  spixsms  in  the  chest;  Phosph.  as  nbove.  The  spasms  of  the 
chest  ceased,  but  a  great  weakness  remained,  lasting  for  several  davs, 
and  she  remarked  that  her  whole  left  sictc,,  especially^  was  of  but  little 
use  to  her.  Objectively,  there  was  no  aniesthesia  to  be  discovered. 
She  confessed  that  she  became  angry  very  easily^  whereupon  she 
always  had  to  endure^  for  many  days^  stitching  pains  in  the  affected 
parts  of  tlie  chest.  I  recommended  her,  after  every  such  mentiil  emo- 
tion, to  take  Aconite  a  few  times. 

A  few  weeks  after,  hoarseness  again.  Nothing  was  discovered  by 
the  laryngoscope.  After  using  Aconite  every  hour  for  tliree  days, 
profuse  sweat  set  in,  during  which  the  hoarseness,  which  she  supposed 
originated  from  a  cold  taken  when  washing,  ceased. 

Six  months  later,  having  been  living  for  a  year  near  the  water,  she 
had  a  quotidian  fever  in  the  autumn,  with  increase  of  the  stitches  in 
the  side,  and  with  cough  during  the  paroxysm.  Both  disappeared 
always  with  the  sweat.  Nux  vomica  and  Ipecac  put  an  end  to  these 
attacks  in  three  days;  yet  only  temporarily,  for  the  next  summer  she 
suffered  a  relapse;  but  now,  with  expectoration  which  was  clearly 
puriform^  and  which  was  mixed  with  light  blood,  Chinin.  sulph.  3, 
removed  all  these  symptoms  in  ten  days.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
stitches  in  the  side,  the  cough  and  expectoration,  at  each  time,  lasted 
only  so  long  as  the  paroxysm  of  the  intermittent,  and  that,  during  this 
time,  from  that  part  of  the  left  lung  originally  diseased,  there  was  a 
coarse  crepitant  rale,  extending  to  tiie  large  bronchi,  manifest  upon 
auscultation. 
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However,  as  often  as  she  got  angry,  the  chills  returned  agaio.  S 
well  as  ihc  stitches  in  the  side,  with  cough,  and  expectoration  ralxd 
with  blood. 

The  pntient  could  never  be  persuaded  to  take  care  of  herself  for  a 
length  of  time,  nor  would  she  stay  in  bed  except  during  the  puro^^'srasl 
of  intermittcnLs;  and  since  these  attacks  of  cough  produced  bypnssioaj 
were  not  seldom  accooipanieJ  with  voiniitng  also,  I  gave  her 
cniet.  3rd,  which  always  gave  her  prompt  relief  and  detiveruncc 
iier  sulleriugs;  but  they  always  returned  again  from  the  same  t 

Another  half  year  probably  had  passed,  when  this  woman,  111 
sequence  of  straining  her  eyes  white  sewing,  was  taken  with  conjum, 
vieis.  with  severe  fhotophiAia.     Beside,  I  noticed  that  the  left  u 
eye  lid  fell  further  over  the  bulb  than  the  right.     The  pupil  of  t1 
eje  was  contracted,  and  reacted  less  against  the  light.     On  inquiiyjl 
she  said  that  she  had  often  noticed  this  before,  but  it  always  passed  0 
again  of  itself,  as  well  as  the  -weakness  of  sig/it.  wliich  she  had  som 
times  nodccd  in  tliis  eye  w^en  working.     As  fitr  tlic  rest,  the  sight^ 
of  the  oilier  eye  was  very  good,  suflcring  neither  from  near  nor  &r-  , 
sightedness.    But  in  the  twilight,  or  under  n  clouded  sky,  she  remarked  ] 
reading  or  sewing  was  very  difficult  for  her,  because  a  cloud  teas  J 
alwjfs  hanging  before  the  left  eye.     The  use  of  the  ophthalmosct>pe  \ 
was  prevented  on  account  of  the  pain  which  the  light  produced:  yet  I  I 
could  observe  no  haziness  of  tlie  media.     At  this  time  it  occurred  tol 
me  tliat  this  woinan  bad  lately  lost  her  strength  very  muck,  withotitia 
however,  losing  flesh.     Her  declaration  that  she  felt  much  worse  ftffl 
rest  than  uuhen  walking  in  the  open  air,  where  she  conld  forget  \ 
acknowledged  loss  of  strength,  until  she  was  obliged  to  go  up 
again,  which  for  several  years  past  had  almost  put  her  out  of  b 
was  a  striking  proof  that  there  was  increased  need  of  oxidati 
the  blood;  and,  on  examination  of  tlie  thorax,  it  was  found  diat  the 
vesictdar  i-cspir.ition  in  all  movable  parts  of  the  cliest  wus  more  acute, 
and  that  the  sound  on  pei-cussion  had  become  very  clear. 

Even  recently,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  Homoeopathic  cir*  ■  1 
clcB,  to  teach  "  that  we  should  seek  to  act  upon  that  part  of  the  1 
ner\'ous  syitem,  which,  for  the  ca>«  in  hand,  is  the  licarcr  of  n 
lion."  This  is,  however,  for  me,  inexplicable,  as  far  as  the  case  [ 
hand  is  concerned,  without  a  general  rule  to  direct  me 
the  choice  of  the  remedy,  by  means  of  drug-pi«vings.  What  dm 
diseiise  is  there  "  which  would  he  similar  to  this  case,  or  the  moa 
similar,  in  order  to  gain  the  upperhand  over  the  oiganic  power  (H 
reaction  probably  loo  weak,  and  thus  to  make  the  disease  disaj^Mar^ 
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I  confess,  without  fear,  that  I  am  incompetent  to  find  an  indication 
here  according  to  this  special  rule. 

In  the  last  sickness  of  this  woman,  I  was  led,  it  is  true,  by  a  symp- 
tom from  the  domain  of  the  nervous  system,  to  Argent  nitr.,  viz., 
by  the  affection  of  the  left  eye. 

But,  as  the  patient  had,  for  two  days,  taken  Arg.  nitr.,  second  deci- 
mal attenuatic/h,  night  and  morning,  she  was  taken  with  such  a  weak- 
ness in  aU  her  limhs^  that  she,  and  this  was  saying  very  much  for  her, 
was  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  where  she  frequently  fell  into  a  soporous 
condition  with  yawning,  and  a  cold  shudder  over  Uie  whole  hody^ 
and  lost  all  her  appetite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  left  eyelid  was  as 
much  elevated  again  as  the  right;  the  pupils  in  both  eyes  were  equally 
dilated,  and  the  stitching  pains  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  had  disap- 
peared. Without  taking  any  more  Arg.  nitr.,  after  two  days,  all 
these  drug-symptoms  had  disappeared ;  the  curative  effects,  however, 
remained,  and  simultaneously  a  marked  diminution  of  the  cough  took 
place,  although  the  sound  on  percussion  had  not  changed  till  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  and  the  crepitant  rdle  could  only 
be  partially  heard  upon  a  very  deep  inspiration.  This  woman,  since 
that  time,  has  engaged  in  her  occupation  without  interruption,  and 
considers  herself  quite  well,  and,  witli  tliis  opinion,  her  perfectly 
healthy  appearance  corresponds. 

Whether  this  will  be  permanent,  I  cannot,  of  course,  decide  as  yet; 
so  much,  however,  is  sure,  that,  from  her  previous  hydrogenoid  con- 
stitution, a  carbo-nitrogenoid  constitution  had  developed  itself  in 
consequence  of  the  medical  treatment,  and  that  the  latter  also  is  on 
the  way  to  improvement;  for  the  pulse  even  has  fallen  to  70  beats. 

This  conclusion  was  written  three  years  before  the  present  publica- 
tion of  this  case,  and,  as  the  patient  has  remained  perfectly  well  since 
that  time,  the  cure  seems  really  to  have  been  permanent. 

§•  319- 

A  president  of  a  country  court,  forty-five  yearn  of  age,  came  to  me 
for  a  frequent  cough^  which  was  often  so  violent  that  he  lost  his  breathy 
and  for  difficulty  of  breathings  after  somewhat  rapid  walking,  by 
which  his  face  was  congested.  His  face  was  uniformly  pale,  with 
pale  lips;  white  coated  tongue;  pulse  116;  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart;  besides,  he  complained  also  of  increasing  emaciation. 

While  auscultating  him,  I  observed,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  that, 
upon  every  inspiration,  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  drew 
in,   instead   of  expanding;    while   expiring,   on   the   other   hand,   it 
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expamkJ  itistend  of  receding.     The  numlwr  of  respirations  was  21. 
The  inspiration,  which  was,  al  the  same  time,  short,  warranted  the  I 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  marked  diminution  of  the  capacity  uf  the  | 
lun^  yet  the  respiratory  murmur  was  to  be  hearU  in  all  parts  of  the  ( 
lungs,  and  no  nutritive  change  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  could  be 
discoverctl.     Only   in  the   large  broiiclii  there  was  a  line    crc^tant 
mucous  rSle  to  be  heard.     The  effort  to  breathe  deeplv  tuulc  away  the  \ 
patient's  breath  at  once.     All  this  not  only  warranted  tlie  certain  dbg' 
nosis  of  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm^  but  also  of  a  depressed  inner-  \ 
vation  of  tlie  organs  of  the  chest.     As  I  requested  him  now  to  walk  ( 
with  his  eyes  shut,  he  was  taken  M'ith  vertigo;  he  staggered  sciisibljr  J 
at  the  third  step;  at  the  fourtli  he  had  to  open  his  eyes  quickly  ii 
order  to  seize  some  object,  and  keep  himself  up,  otherwise  he  would  j 
have  fallen  to  the  floor. 

This  circumstance,  quite  unexpected  to  him,  now  alarmed  him 
much,  yet  he  was  quieted  by  my  assurance  lliat  he  should  be  perfectly  J 
cured. 

Thus  tlie  cause  of  all  his  troubles  lay  in  the  organ  of  die  centre  of 
co-ordination,  the  medulla  oblongata.     (Duchenne's  Locomotor  Ataxy.) 

I  ordered  him  Argent  nltr.  ad  dec.  5  drops,  to  be  taken  night  and   ' 
morning. 

Surprising  as  it  was,  I  did  not  hear  any  more  &um  this  man  ibr 
months,  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  came  to  me  again  to  request  j 
my  advice  for  his  ^vife.  But  how  his  appearance  had  changed!  He  I 
had  gained  fat  red  cheeks,  a  perfectly  heidthy  color,  with  an  evident  I 
increase  of  his  whole  body;  he  spoke  with  such  a  long  breath,  somo-  J 
thing  impossible  to  him  before,  that  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  I 
silence  regarding  his  restoration  to  hcaldi.  At  last  I  could  not  but  f 
ask  him  how  he  had  been  since  he  left  me  after  the  first  visit, 
replied  that  after  he  had  taken  tliat  little  vial,  with  the  drops,  all  his  j 
former  complaints  had  left  him;  he  shut  his  eyes,  and,  in  conftrma- 
lionof  his  statement,  went  up  and  down  in  the  room,  without  the  | 
least  sbiggering.  I  much  wish  Dr.  Eisenmann  had  seen  tins  case, 
he  could  not  have  denied  that  it  was  a  case  of  locomo!or  ataxy  ii 
high  degree,  nor  that  its  cure  was  perfect;  he  might  have  learned,  I 
too,  that  the  Argent  nitr.,  where  it  is  homoeopath ic;dly  indicated,  | 
truly,  and  without  any  doubt,  produces  a  certain  cure. 


man  of  Iciimiiig,  sociable  and  highly 
:t,  had  heen,  for  five  years,  melancholy. 
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was  then  51  years  of  age;  had  suffered  since  his  3Sth  year  with 
hienion*hoids  which  bled  every  four  weeks  almost  regularly.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  corpulent;  yet,  on  account  of  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  had  been  removed,  several  years  before,  with  Qiiinine,  his 
liver  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed  still  more  in  its  functions,  since, 
from  time  to  time,  his  skin  had  presented  a  yellowish  tinge.  Except 
this,  he  was  never  sick,  although,  as  a  child,  he  had  had  scarlatina 
and  measles.  He  attributed  his  haemorrhoids  to  his  sedentary  and 
studious  mode  of  living.  His  melancholy  he  ascribed  to  an  unde- 
served slight  which  he  met  some  five  years  before.  This  mental 
depression  soon  increased  till  it  became  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was 
neglected  and  despised  by  his  family.  His  calling  became  indifferent 
to  him;  he  performed  its  duties,  as  he  said,  only  mechanically.  This 
man,  formerly  corpulent,  wasted  away  from  year  to  year ;  he  became 
insensible  to  all  social  pleasures  and  lost  all  desire  for  labor,  finally 
Jie  gave  hipnself  up  to  the  distressing  idea  that  all  his  undertakings 
would  and  must  fail. 

When  visiting  me  two  years  ago,  he  complained,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  of  constant  drowsiness  by  day  and  of  constant  sleeplessness  the 
wJiole  night  through;  of  weakness  of  memory^  which  frequently  did 
not  allow  him  to  find  the  right  word,  confusion  of  the  head^  want  of 
appetite^  trembling  of  tlie  limbs^  which  could  also  be  seen ;  of  obstruc- 
tion alternating  with  diarrhoea,  while  the  previous  hemorrhoidal 
bleedings  had  ceased,  although  the  tumors,  which  remained,  annoyed 
him  very  much;  moreover,  oi  lassitude  and  weariness  of  the  fore- 
arms and  the  legs^  and  what  alarmed  him  most  were  frequent  conges- 
tions to  the  head^  a  pulsation  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
appeared,  however,  as  jerking  of  the  muscles,  and  a  constant  chilliness. 
Against  whatever  I  proposed  to  him  he  had  the  queerest  objections. 
His  respirations  were  20;  his  pulse  80-S4.  I  finally  gave  him  Nux  6, 
to  be  taken  once  a  day,  till  better. 

For  a  whole  year,  I  heard  notiiing  more  from  him.  He  was  sent 
to  a  Water-cure,  and  came  back  much  more  miserable  than  he  went, 
in  Qvevy  respect.  Afterwards  I  was  informed  that  he  could  no  longer 
perform  his  duties;  for  this  reason  a  vicar  had  to  be  appointed.  He 
refused  to  take  food,  because,  as  he  said,  a  man  who  does  not  work 
should  not  eat;  however,  while  driven  by  hunger,  he  sought  in  secret 
to  procure  himself  food.  He  spent  the  most  of  the  time  in  bed,  and, 
when  up,  it  was  necessary  to  use  every  means  to  keep  him  from  meet- 
ing any  one,  for  thim  he  wept  and  assured  every  one  that  he  was  lost 
beyond  hope  for  this  world,  that  no  one  could  delude  him  in  that 
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11(1  no  one  could  reason  him  out  of  it.      His  ■ 
di-pression  hati  also  reached  the  highest  point. 

I  desircil  to  exaniine  him  personallv.  What  an  earth-colored,  etn:i-f 
elated,  wretched  form  of  melancholy!  Stooping  ovei 
when  walking,  despaired  of  help  from  himself  or  others,  constantly  1 
complained  of  vertigo,  and  was  utterly  bereft  of  all  power  of  will. 
The  enils  of  his  fingers  had  become  numb,  and  his  incessant  aienfalM 
distress  was  accompanied  with  aS  respirations  and  SS  i)ulsalions  to  thafl 
mintite.  I  had  hardly  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him  when  he  fell'l 
aale.ep,  but  through  the  night  he  did  not  close  an  eye ;  now  he  com* | 
plained  of  puin  in  the  hack  too — draivings  in  the  shoulders;  he 
had  constipation  alternating  ■with  diarrhoea,  chilliness,  with 
hands  and  feel. 

That  the  sexual  system  is  the  most  probable  point  of  departure  of  I 
hypochondria,  as  has  been  recently  taught,  is  not  true,  at  least  a 
as  this  case  goes;  for,  not  only  according  to  the  assertion  of  the! 
patient,  but  also  according  to  that  of  one  of  his  fellow  students,  ha  J 
had  never  suffered  in  this  sphere.  He  begat  none  but  healthy  and  | 
vigorous  chililren.     His  parents  attained  an  advanced  old  age. 

Butati  "immaterial"  hypochondria  is  found  a?  little  as  any  other 
immaterial  disease,  and  if  one  blots  out  of  iioinoeopathy  the  indica- 
tions of  Psora,  "then  it  is  surely  enough  impossible,  even  approxi- 
mately, to  mark  out  a  constant  treatment  according  to  the  n 
HomcEOpathy." 

This  case,  without  doubt,  was  the  result  of  primary  carbon izatiou 
of  the  blood,  which,  not  removed,  but  constantly  increasing, 
already  extended  its  reciprocal  action  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  r 
row,  and  that  with  such  an  intensity  that  nothing  more  could  be  J 
expected  from  Sulphur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phenomena  wei"e  sa| 
similar  to  those  of  the  provings  of  Arg,  nitr,  or  rather  of  the  Chloridt 
of  silver,  that  I  let  the  patient  take  four  or  five  drops  of  the  and  decifl 
every  night  and  morning.  For  tha-c  days  nothing  had  occurrc<l  tliati 
I  could  have  attributed  to  Arg.  nitr.  The  sleeplessness  at  night,  hitl 
fixed  ideas,  etc.,  pursued  him  unremittingly,  and  made  him  still  i 
desponding  because,  in  the  drowsiness  during  the  day,  which  increasedl 
at  the  sami;  time,  he  thought  he  had  to  recognize  an  aggravation  ofil 
his  condition.  On  the  night  of  the  sixth  day  he  slept  well,  and  instead  J 
of  being  sleepy  during  the  day,  he  was  in  uncommon  good  spirits;  hd  I 
talked  much  more  on  every  subject  that  was  presented  to  him,  i 
for  the  first  time  took  part  in  a  social  evening  gathering  of  gentlemen.  ■ 
Now  I  thought  it  the  proper  time  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  Arg.  nitr^.f 
ind  tile  improvement  progressed  more  rapidly  than  I  had  ever  bcfore'| 
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seen  it  in  similar  cases,  without  the  use  of  the  drug.  After  fourteen 
days,  fourteen  days,  I  say,  I  sent  him  home  as  cured.  His  friends 
could  not  contain  themselves  for  astonishment  at  his  fine  appearance 
and  this  complete  cure  of  all  his  complaints.  However,  I  had  for- 
bidden him  to  preach,  and  wished  just  to  see  whether  his  odier  duties, 
which  he  at  once  took  up  widi  zeal  aflcr  his  return,  did  not  excite  him. 
That  was  not  the  case,  and  six  weeks  later  he  had  not  only  returned 
to  society  as  a  very  useful  member,  but  preached  a  sermon  wnich,  like 
his  previous  ones,  edified  all  his  hearers. 

This  case  naturally  attracted  great  attention,  and  had  a  very  favorable 
effect  upon  the  interests  of  Homoeopathy. 

§•  321- 

The  president  of  a  court  of  justice,  son  of  a  father  who  had  died  of 
tuberculosis,  suflfered  from  his  youth  up  with  a  cough,  with  puriform 
expectoration.  After  an  issue  was  placed,  however,  between  the  fiflh 
and  sixth  ribs  of  the  left  side,  which  issue  he  has  since  worn,  the  cough 
became  more  endurable  and  lost  its  malignant  character;  yet  he  daily 
coughed  when  lying  down  and  on  awaking;  and,  on  going  up  long 
stairs  he  had  to  rest  often  or  he  lost  his  breath. 

In  his  36th  year,  however,  his  wife  observed  that  he  always  avoided 
walking  in  certain  streets.  When  questioned  on  this  point,  he 
replied  that  the  sight  of  high  houses  always  made  him  dizzy  and 
catised  him  to  stagger;  it  seemed  to  hiin  as  if  the  houses  on  both 
sides  would  approach  and  crush  him.  This  vertigo  disappeared  at 
once  as  soon  as  he  saw  no  more  high  houses,  and  it  was  noticed  on  no 
other  occasion. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  years  he  was  taken  with  pneumonia, 
during  which  much  blood  was  taken  from  him.  He  recovered  very 
slowly  therefrom,  and  when,  after  two  months,  he  finally  endeavored 
to  leave  his  bed,  he  was  taken  with  dizziness^,  which  he  could  not 
overcome.  He  was  finally  taken  to  the  baths  at  Kreuth,  and,  at  length, 
returned  to  his  calling.  Yet,  on  exposure  to  any  exhausting  labor  he 
always  had  a  pain  which  affected  i/ie  wJiole  head^  and  which  made 
the  letters.,  when  reading .^  run  into  one  another. 

When  he  was  56  years  old,  he  came  under  my  treatment,  on 
account  of  the  cough  which  had  never  left  him  since  that  attack  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  very  much  emaciated.^  looked  pale  and  had  die 
sunken  features  of  an  old  man.  In  both  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
lungs  there  were  now  large,  now  small  vesicular  idles;  on  the  left  lower 


icnlar  and  hronchtiil,  and  the  urita 
lay  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum. 

Aconite  relieved  him  so  promptly,  compared  with  his  pnrviocts 
allopathic  dnig:^,  from  his  oougli  by  day  anil  by  niglit,  that  be,  who 
woi  only  induced  to  take  Homoeopathic  medicine^  by  the  csLTtie^ 
solicitation  of  hi&  friends,  from  this  time  forth  becitme  a  fiuthful 
adherent  of  our  art  and  science 

While  examining  hU  respiratory  organs,  I  discovered  also  stenosis 
and  insufficiency  of  the  bicuspid  valvts.  and  since  Uie  cough  was  con- 
fined again  to  the  momiiig  and  evening,  I  directed  him  to  take  Sulphur 
6th  once  in  eight  days.     Now  he  kept  tolerably  well  for  a  year. 

After  tliis,  his  wife  requested  me  to  examine  him  ngaiii.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  work  very  hard,  and  she  now  obscntid.  with  alann, 
that  he  j/iW  anJ  inalkeJ  unsteaJily  again,  as  often  as  he  thought  | 
himself  uiiob^rvcd.  Before  I  had  a  chance  to  propose  to  hiin  an  I 
exaniinucion,  he  sent  to  me,  a  few  days  later,  and  his  ser%~ant  said  that  I 
I  should  make  haste,  for  he  hod  left  his  master  pale,  breathing  bcavily  I 
and  blue  in  Uie  face,  as  if  he  were  dying.  In  this  condition  I  stifl  j 
found  him,  lying  upon  a  sofa,  and  without  any  pulse,  hardly  able  to  I 
speak,  which  I  also  forbade  him,  after  he  had  assured  mc  that  he  I 
did  not  know  of  any  reason  for  tliis  distrcs^ng  condition.  Pub.  yd.  | 
He  rallied  bensibly,  from  second  to  seaind;  bis  pulse,  which  t  had  I 
before  known  to  be  irregular,  returned  again,  and.  after  a  few  day^  \ 
rest,  he  was  convalescent  from  a  condition  which  I  could  only  explain  i 
as  caused  by  a  disturbance  in  the  tract  of  the  vagus  and  sympallwticust  I 
wliich  must  have  been  occasioned  by  a  diminished  process  o 
tion  in  the  blood,  continuing  fur  so  many  years.  A  long  nrsinte  l<^  I 
ioweil  again,  and  he  always  relieved  himself  with  Aconite  , 
PuUatiila. 

He  finally  came  to  me,  however,  unbeknown  to  his  wi^  and  com-] 
plained  thitt  he  could  only  pursue  his  calling  by  the  greatest  cflbrt  of  1 
will,  and  that  he  would  be  compeUed  to  ask  for  a  v.ication,  for  anl 
incessant  vertigo  pursued  him,  which  compelled  him  always  to  gg.l 
close  to  llie  houses,  in  order  to  have  something  to  hold  on  to;  movo^  ] 
over,  the  little  and  ring-finger  of  his  left  hand  had  become  imseMsHieiJ 
he  noticed,  also,  in  the  tvAoU  left  side  of  his  body  an  imitscrAaiUm 
'jxakmss. 

Now,  according  to  what  principle  was  this  m.-ui  to  be  treated,  or  fl 
was  he  to  be  held  as  beyond  treatment?  Did  be  belong  to  the  cate- 1 
gorv  of  Tuberculosis,  of  Ataw,  or  of  diseases  of  the  heart  or  biwDt'fl 
and  where,  in  the  drug-provings  even,  could  there  be  found  tlie  tnily*  * 
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indicated  remedv.  without  considerins:  the  concomitant  conditions 
which  were  also  presented  therein  ? 

Was  there  a  triumph  to  be  gained  here  by  the  reactive  force  over 
the  disturbance,  and  how  was  the  ^^ natural  curative  process"  (?)  to 
be  accelerated,  to  be  aided,  or  indeed,  to  be  produced  at  all  ? 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  not  seem  strange  to  any 
reader,  that  this  man  also,  after  he  had  taken  Arg.  nitr.  2nd  dec,  every 
two  hours,  for  ^\^  days,  was  relieved  of  the  affections  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  which  had  lately  renewed  their  attacks,  and  more 
violently  than  ever. 

Even  on  the  verv'  first  day  he  congratulated  himself  that  he  could 
go  to  his  office  w'ithout  fear  of  staggering  or  stumbling  like  a  drunken 
man.  Two  weeks  later,  he  had  also  lost  the  insensibility  of  the  left 
hand ;  his  complaints  of  weakness  in  the  left  half  of  the  body  were 
heard  no  more,  and  his  respiration  was  as  free  again  as  it  ever  had 
been. 

§.  322. 

A  merchant,  thirty-seven  years  old,  his  parents  yet  living  and 
healthy,  had  taken  part,  sound  and  healthy,  in  the  revolutionary  war 
in  Baden,  as  common  cannonier,  without  any  bodily  injury;  when 
seven  years  old  he  had  the  fever  and  ague;  in  his  twentieth  year, 
gonorrhcua,  which  was  suppressed  by  injection;  besides  this  he  was 
never  sick. 

•  In  April,  i860,  when  thirty-seven  years  old,  he  was,  when  stooping 
to  pat  his  dog,  and  when  in  his  best  health,  suq^rised  by  suddenly 
coughing  up  blood,  and,  within  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  he  coughed 
up  a  wash-basin  full.  He  had  indeed,  for  several  years,  coughed 
some  every  morning,  without  taking  any  notice  of  it.  This  cough, 
however,  with  liloody  expectoration,  had  now  been  diagnosticated 
and  treated  as  hiemorrhoidal  congestion,  with  leeches  ad  anum  and 
cathartics,  although  the  patient  had  always  assured  his  physician  that 
he  had  never  suffered  from  piles.  On  account  of  the  pulmonaiy 
hajmonhage  itself,  which  lasted  three  days,  common  salt  was  ordered 
internally,  and  those  purgatives  were  given  every  day,  in  form  of  pills, 
to  force  an  evacuation,  which,  however,  had  never  l>een  wanting. 
Four  weeks  later,  haemorrhage  again,  and  now,  for  half  a  year,  this 
haemorrhage  returned  almost  every  four  weeks;  sometimes  lasting 
only  half  a  day;  soirjptimes  two  or  three  days.  After  this,  the 
hiemorrhage  intermitted  for  four  months.  While  taking  a  walk  in 
Fei^ruary,  1861,  he  suddenly  had  another  violent  attack  of  haimorr- 
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h.ige,  ai\J  to  die  tre:uniciU  of  lliis  atl:ii;k  I  was,  c-illed  in.     Of  t 
culo&is  piiinionutn,  or   hieinorrhoids,  tlicre  was  no  trace  what 
The  mail  had  a  yellow  complexion,  was  emaciated,  very  weak,  and  h 
liad  no  appetite  siiicc  he  began  to  take  the  pills.     Sleep  good ; 
go;  respiration  35;  stitching  pain  in  the  region  of  the  Jt/th  rib,  1 
the  left  side.     In  the  same  pface  there  was  a  fine  cn.-])ilaHt  rAlc  o 
pying  the  space  uf  half  a  guilder;    Aconite  3rd,  in  allcrimlion  1 
Arnica  3ni,  every   quarter  of  an  hour.     The   blooily   expcctoratiai 
decreased  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  next  tiay  Aconite  and  Arnica  were  given  in  hourly  altc-ruatioiii^ 
and  only  aflcr  two  days  all  tlie  blood  hud  disappeared  from  the  expe 
toratton.     Now  oedema  of  die  feet  ensued. 

Thus  far,  the  haimorrh.-ige  had  always  taken  place  durJTig 
spell  of  damp  weadier,  and  his  condition  is  even  more  aggravate) 
when  there  is  a  cold  rain. 

On  the  sixth  day,  on  accoutit  of  the  loss  of  blood,  China  3rd,  ever 
two  hours;  nourishing  food,  since  his  appetite  was  restored,  vfith 
wine,  or  wine  with  Seltzer  water.  The  pulse  remained  the  same;  I 
the  respiration  fell  to  28.  But,  on  the  least  mental  emotion,  the  pulaci 
rose  and  piilpitation  of  the  huart  ensued.  The  patient  assured  r 
tliat,  conformably  with  his  excitable  temperament,  his  pulse  1 
always  been  very  rapid;  that  he  had  always  been  liable  to  attacks  ol 
palpitation,  and  that,  for  many  years,  he  had  been  careful  nc 
up  stairs  so  rapidly  as  he  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  1 
bowels  mo\'ed  generally  every  day,  sometimes  not  so  often,  but  alwaj 
uf  themselves.  As  his  appetite  increased,  the  patient  gaine<l  streiigt 
very  rapidly,  but,  on  account  of  his  decided  hyilrogenoid  conslilutiui 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  every  day,  from  this  time  fo 
one  dose  of  Nux  3rd,  and  three  or  four  doses  of  Nalr.  sulph.  ; 
The  cedema  of  the  feet  disappeared  after  ten  days. 

On  the  27111  of  May,  another  haemorrhage  after  a  fit  of  pussi 
Aconite  and  Arnica  as  above.  The  hsemorrhage  stopped  on 
second  day,  and  from  this  time  forth.  I  gaye  Nux  and  Natr.  sid.  di 
Kapid   improvement ;    intermission   of    the   remedies.     The  paliei 

ivery  evening  during  the  summer  in  his  usual  society.  ■  '  * 
could  not  wonder  enough  at  his  healthy  appearance,  after  wh« 

November  10,    after  a  business  journey,    hemorrhage    from 
lungs  again,  which  huted  only  half  a  day,  and  ceased  of  itselfl     > 
and  Nalr.  sulph.  .  as  ordered  above,  on  his  own  rcsponsfe 
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January  27th,  1S62,  a  new  haemorrhage,  after  violent  excitement, 
which,  however,  only  lasted  half  an  hour. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  attacks,  the  patient  had  enjoyed 
remarkably  good  health,  and  congratulated  himself  upon  a  fine  and 
fresh  appearance  and  good  spirits;  the  beat  of  the  heart,  however, 
always  remained  at  85  to  90. 

In  September,  upon  a  business  journey,  intermittent  fever ^  con- 
nected with  pulmonary  haemorrhage.  Treated  by  a  Homoeopathic 
physician  with  Ipecac,  Quinine  and  Aconite;  the  patient  returned 
home  without  loss  of  strength.  Nux  and  Natr.  sulph.  to  be  taken 
again  for  eight  days,  and  then  intermitted  for  eight  days,  etc. 

After  Januaiy,  1863,  no  more  medicine  was  used,  because  auscul- 
tation and  percussion  had  not  detected,  for  six  weeks,  the  slightest 
abnormality;  tiie  patient  felt  well,  in  every  respect,  and  began  to 
grow  corpulent. 

June  6th,  after  a  cold  taken  during  a  profuse  sweat  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer evening,  he  had  a  chill.  He  slept  well,  however,  through  the 
night,  but  awoke  in  the  morning  with  violent  febrile  heat,  with  head- 
ache^ stitching  pains  behind  the  fifth  rib^  where  the  stitches  also  had 
been  observed  during  the  attacks  of  bleeding.  Every  breath,  and, 
still  more,  every  cough,  although  he  coughed  seldom,  caused  a 
severe  stitch  in  this  place,  and  the  patieiit,  hence,  looked  every 
•moment  for  his  haemorrhage.  Thus  I  found  him,  in  the  morning, 
bathed  in  sweat;  with  face  reddened;  pulse  120;  respiration  40;  the 
tongue  with  a  heavy  yellowish  white  coating;  much  thirst;  disgust 
for  all  food ;  was  only  able  to  take  milk,  because  everything  else  was 
vomited  up  again:  Sputa,  consisting  of  foamy  blood,  crepitating 
rattling  in  the  seat  of  the  pain;  the  percussion  tone  scarcely  percep- 
tibly muffled. 

The  previous  attiicks  of  haemorrhage  had  clearly  arisen  from  a 
hydrogenoid  soil ;  hence  I  did  not  hesitate,  a  moment,  in  this  pneu- 
monia, to  give  lod.  3rd  every  half  hour,  till  the  stitching  pain  remitted, 
and  after  that  every  hour. 

Up  to  the  next  morning,  there  had  been  no  change  at  all.  This 
striking  negative  result,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  patient  to  keep  himself 
thoroughly  covered,  since  a  chill  crept  over  his  whole  body  upon  the 
slightest  movement  although  the  room  was  warm,  in  connection  with 
the  increased  difficulty  of  breathing,  induced  me  to  give  Phosph.  3rd, 
every  hour. 

Up  to  the  third  day,  against  all  expectation,  there  was  hardly  a  per- 
ceptible improvement.  The  cough  had  assumed  even  a  dry  spasmodic 
character,  which  I  had  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the  Phosph.    The 
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Sputa  were  rust-colored,  containing  air-bubbles  of  large  size,  and  were 
scanty.  The  results  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  the  pulse  and 
respiration,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  and  the  perspiration,  were  as 
on  tlie  first  dav. 

To  l)e  frank,  I  did  not  know  any  longer  what  to  think  of  it.  I 
gave  Sac.  lac.  in  order  to  be  able  to  gain  an  undisturbed  observation, 
and  opened  the  windows,  since  the  patient  very  earnestly  longed  for 
fresh  air, 

June  I  ith.  The  same  state  of  affairs,  only  sensible  emaciation  and 
wasting  of  strength.  The  sputa  had  become  yellow,  but  certainly 
not  colored  with  •'  Bile-pigment"  (! ) ;  China  3rd,  ever}'  two  hours- 
June  13th.  Less  pain,  at  least,  but  permanent  fever;  he  spoke  con- 
fusedly, and  did  not  know  his  wife;  slept  no  more;  when  he  talked, 
his  speech  was  broken,  and  he  gasped  for  breath  after  every  word. 
Phos.  ac.  6,  every  two  hours. 

June  15th.  The  fine  crepitant  rdle  became  coarse  and  extended 
more  upward.     Sputi  puriform. 

June  19th.  Some  relief,  as  the  cough  was  less  frequent  and  the 
respiration  was  more  quiet  The  sensorium  became  free  again.  Up 
to  this  time,  milk  and  sugar-water  only  were  desired.  To  the  former 
Seltzer  water  was  now  added. 

The  effect  of  medical  treatment  amounted  to  just  about  nothing; 
nevertheless  the  Phos.  acid  was  continued. 

June  2 1  St.  The  appetite  was  somewhat  improved,  and  now  and 
then  mucilaginous  broth  was  taken.  The  urine  constantly  presented 
the  usual  sediment  of  uric  acid,  and  the  stools  occurred  at  first  daily; 
later,  not  so  often,  though  nothing  was  given  on  that  account.  The 
strength  denied  to  increase.     Xo  further  remedies. 

June  25  til.  Irresistible  inclination  to  leave  t lie  bed  and  sit  by  the 
open  ivindo-x\  Now  in  the  arm-chair  —  now  in  bed  again.  The 
coarse  crepitant  rale,  the  puriform  expectoration,  the  cough,  the  fever 
and  the  pain  in  the  side  were  still  present,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

June  27th.  In  addition  to  the  other  symptoms,  he  was  still  hoarse. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  remain  somewhat  longer  out  of  bed, 
though  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  walk,  without  holding  on  to 
something  with  both  hands;  he  was  quite  too  weak  to  stand  erect. 
Every  time  he  sat  by  the  open  window  he  felt  much  refreshed, 

June  30th.  The  fever  sensibly  consumes  his  strength;  his  tongue 
has  a  yellowish  white  coat,,  although  he  has  more  appetite;  the  urine 
full  of  uric  acid;  pains  in  the  calves  often  torment  him  the  whole 
night,  and,  during  the  day,  he  is  constantly  tormented  with  furmica- 
(ion  in  the  arms  and  legs.     The  pains  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  still 
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continue,  only  they  are  somewhat  deeper  and  are  not  any  longer 
increased  by  coughing;  oedema  of  both  feet.  My  fear  that  I  should 
lose  this  patient,  by  reason  of  his  hectic  fever,  seemed  justified;  yet  I 
auscultated  him  again  and  found  that  the  coarse  crepitant  rale  was 
limited  in  the  same  spot  behind  the  fifth  rib,  but  above,  was  more 
extensive,  while  the  pain  now  was  pointed  out  as  coiresponding  to 
the  sixth  rib,  which  also  was  painful,  on  being  pressed  upon,  as  far 
as  towards  the  spinal  column. 

I  should  have  been  die  more  pleased  to  have  obtained  an  anchor,  a 
compass,  and  a  helm  from  die  physiological  school,  since  this  patient 
had  become  a  convert  to  Homoeopathy  under  my  treatment.  But 
the  physiological  school  had  neither  for  this  case,  nor  for  an  infinitude 
of  other  cases,  any  pilot. 

I  had  nearly  lost  this  man  from  disregarding  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  his  body  by  reason  of  the  treatment 
followed  for  so  long  a  time.  First,  the  circumsUmce,  that  the  pain  in 
the  side  now  con*espondcd  to  the  sixth  rib  and  no  longer  to  the  fifth ; 
that  the  patient  now,  on  being  questioned,  declared  the  present  pain 
to  be  quite  different  from  what  it  was  at  first;  moreover,  his  iottging 
for  fresh  air^  which  was  never  so  marked  before;  tiie  indifference  to 
moist  or  damp  weather,  observable  even  before  his  last  illness ;  his 
corpulence,  which  of  late  had  sensibly  increased  again;  all  these  went 
to  prove  that  the  hygroscopic  condition  of  his  blood  was  removed ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  its  oxidation,  even  before  this  last  sickness,  was 
depressed,  and,  during  this  disease  so  sank,  that  the  spinal  marrow 
began  to  sufter  under  it,  which  condition  was  clearly  connected  with 
this  intercostal  neuralgia^  the  cramps  in  the  calves  and  the  formi- 
cation. 

The  course  which  this  disease  pursued  after  the  use  of  Arg.  nitr. 
2nd  decimal,  every  two  hours,  is  certainly  extremely  interesting,  and 
appeared  to  the  patient  himself  really  mysterious. 

Although  I  never  allow  a  remedy  to  be  taken  during  the  night, 
very  rare  cases  excepted,  and  did  not  in  this  case,  yet  the  patient 
declared  on  the  very  next  day  that  the  pains  about  the  sixth  rib,  which 
had  affected  him  so  seriously,  had  become  so  trifling  that  they  hardly 
troubled  him  at  all;  also  that  for  many  weeks  he  had  not  slept  so  long 
nor  so  quietly,  and  had  more  appetite  again.  But  the  most  remark- 
able thing  was  the  daily  decreasing  crepitant  rAle,  and  the  corresponding 
decrease  of  the  cough  and  the  puriform  expectoration.  The  patient 
took  a  new  lease  of  life,  and,  after  using  this  remedy  for  seven  days, 
the  pulse  had  sunk  to  80,  whereupon  the  Arg.  nitr.  was  laid  aside. 

PART  II.  22 
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The  convalescence  from  this  fatal  sickness  progressed  with  gigantic 
strides,  and  by  the  end  of  August  this  man  was  jxjrfectly  cured;  he 
had  regained  his  previously  fresh  look,  his  good  spirits,  and  his  men- 
tal and  bodily  strength,  returned  to  his  occupation,  and  remained  well. 

§•  323- 

A  young  man  of  18,  of  sound  parents,  had  suffered  from  his  youth 
with  incontinence  of  urine  at  nighty  and,  after  all  sorts  of  tortures,  had 
to  leave  the  Institute  of  which  he  had  been  four  years  a  pupil,  being 
declared  incurable.  In  his  childhood  he  had  often  had  swollen  glands. 
Now  he  is  large  and  powerfully  built,  and  I  observed  nothing  abnor- 
mal about  him,  but  that  his  pupils  were  large,  and  that  the  stroke  of 
the  heart  was  somewhat  more  frequent  and  rather  weak.  He  had 
never  suffered  from  worms;  there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  be  observed 
about  the  constituents  of  the  urine. 

Was  it  still  indicated  in  this  case  to  direct  the  patient  to  retain  his 
urine  during  the  day  as  long  as  possible,  or  should  I  rather  give  him 
Bell.,  Puis.,  China,  Causticum,  Sepia,  or  Sulphur,  and  on  what 
grounds? 

This  young  man,  from  the  first  day  in  which  he  had  taken  Arg. 
nitr.  2nd  dec.  morning  and  evening,  and  had  laid  the  same  aside  after 
six  days,  had  never  soiled  his  bed  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Then 
he  had  to  resume  his  studies  again,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  the  whole 
day  within  four  walls.  It  was  certainly  an  unexpected  occurrence 
that,  after  this  day  he  wet  his  bed  again. 

I  had  not  ji^ivcn  Ar<j.  nitr.  anv  more  after  six  davs,  because  I  thou^jht 
it  useless,  after  the  end  seemed  to  be  already  attained,  to  continue  its 
use  any  longer.  Notwithstanding  the  continuation  of  his  studies,  I 
advised  him  to  take  this  remedy  again,  and  directed  him  to  walk 
abroad  at  least  an  hour  every  day,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  After 
the  lapse  of  ten  days  the  incontinence  ceased  and  returned  no  more. 

§•  324- 

A  large,  powerfully  built  merchant  of  41  years  of  age,  always 
healthy,  two  years  ago  had,  while  traveling,  taken  intermittent  fever, 
which  was  suppressed  with  large  doses  of  Qiiinine.  Since  that  time 
he  has  never  been  quite  well,  while  previously  he  had  never  been  sick 
in  all  his  life,  and  always  rejoiced  in  a  blooming  appearance.  A 
year  ago  he  was  taken  with  a  gastric  fever,  which  had  become  t}'phus 
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as  his  physician  told  him.  He  was  never  unconscious  in  the  fever, 
however,  and  was  without  hallucinations;  had  no  diarrhoea  nor  any 
trouble  about  the  chest,  only  constant  pains  in  all  parts  of  the  head, 
especially  in  the  occiput,  which  deprived  him  of  sleep,  and  every  even- 
ing he  had  fever. 

These  pains  in  the  head  finally  extended  to  the  eyes  and  the  lower 
jaw.  Itching  pustules  also  formed  on  the  left  shin  bone^  one  of  which 
developed  into  an  ulcer. 

After  six  weeks  of  allopathic  treatment,  under  which  he  constantly 
got  worse,  lost  flesh  and  all  his  appetite,  he  was  so  much  unstrung 
and  irritated  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  physician,  he  sprang 
up  to  get  into  the  open  air. 

Altliough  punished  for  this  by  utter  prostration  of  strength,  so  that 
he  had  to  ride  home,  he  had,  however,  to  his  great  delight,  the  first 
good  night's  sleep,  and  thereupon  more  appetite,  and  that  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  that  his  case  had  not  been  managed  well. 

When  he  came  under  my  care,  this  man,  once  so  corpulent,  was  so 
emaciated  that  his  clothes  hung  upon  him  as  on  a  clothes-horse.  At 
the  same  time  his  face  was  sunken^  colorless^  and  he  complained  of 
constant  boring  headache^  of  photophobia  and  weakness  of  sights  which 
alone  would  have  prevented  his  writing  his  name  legibly,  had  he  not 
been  also  hindered  therefrom  by  trembling  of  his  hands ;  furthermore 
he  reeled  so  from  vertigo  at  night,  and  when  his  eyes  were  closed,  that 
he  always  had  to  hold  on  to  something.  To  fix  his  thoughts  on  any- 
thing, or  give  his  business  any  consideration^  was  impossible  for  him; 
on  attempting  it^  it  immediately  got  dark  before  his  eyes^  and  the  head- 
ache increased,  Afor  cover  ^  he  could  not  separate  his  jaws  wider  than 
was  necessary  to  admit  a  quill.  That  prevented  his  speaking,  and  he 
could  on  this  account  take  no  food  but  fluids.  But  what  distressed 
him  most  was  a  disgusting  odor  from  the  little  ulcers  with  which  his 
inner  nose  was  lined,  fearing  as  he  did  that  those  around  might  l)e 
annoyed  by  it,  which,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  stools  were 
regular,  tiie  voice  hoarse;  no  change  to  be  discovered  in  the  organs  of 
the  chest  upon  auscultation  and  percussion;  yet  the  impulse  of  the 
Juart  was  very  strong,,  and  audible  over  the  whole  thorax:  pulse  98. 
The  back  ground  of  both  eyes  is  obliterated,  and  the  vessels  upon  it 
cannot  be  distinguished.  Sometimes  tliere  was  a  haemoiThoidal  flow, 
but  no  tumors.  The  fever  in  the  evening  was  no  longer  very  per- 
ceptible, but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  a  fever  in  his  sleep.  Since 
he  was  taken  sick  he  could  never  go  up  stairs  without  an  increase  of 
the  difficulty  of  breathing. 
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Whoever  has  read  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Eisenmann,  on  Loconn> 
tor  ataxy,  will  not  hesitate  at  all  to  bring  this  disease  under  that  head. 
But  where  would  one,  according  to  this  work,  find  the  remedy  for 
this  case  with  certainty,  or  even  find  information  as  regards  a  maxim 
which  nii^ht  lead  him  to  one? 

This  patient,  also,  after  the  lapse  of  two  months,  was  relieved  of  all 
his  sutlcrings  by  the  use  of  Arg.  nitr.  He  took  it  morning  and  night 
for  eight  tlays,  then  omitted  it  for  eight  days,  and  so  on,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  drug  symptom.  After  the  sight  was  restored  again, 
the  nose  cured,  and  the  trembling  of  the  hands,  after  it  became  easier 
for  him  to  go  up  stairs,  there  still  remained  an  insufficient  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  I  hoped  that  the  secondary  etfect,  or  rather  allowing  tlie 
remedy  to  complete  its  eftect,  would  restore  this  also.  It  continued, 
however,  for  half  a  year  later,  and  the  staggering,  when  the  eyes 
were  closed,  was  still  to  be  observed,  though  in  a  much  less  degiee. 
The  previous  prescription  was  repeated.  After  eight  days  there  was 
marked  improvement.  No  furtlier  remedy  was  given,  and,  after  two 
months,  the  cure  was  complete. 

This  case  clearly  belonged  to  locomotor  ataxy  according  to  Eisen- 
mann, and  indeed  to  malaria-ataxy,  for  here  the  malaria  might  be 
confidcntlv  assumed  as  the  primary  cause,  since  no  other  disease  had 
preceded  it,  and  in  fact,  no  other  cause  or  condition  could  be  pointed 
out. 

The  remedv  in  this  case  was  taken  from  the  homoeopathic  drug- 
pro\  ingb.  But  I  believe  Eisenmann  and  his  colleagues,  when  they 
s:i\-  that  thev  have  seen  no  eftect  from  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  Xiti'ute 
of  Silver  and  other  allopathic  doses,  even  when  a  proper  indiciition 
were  presupposed.  But  we  homoiopaths  have  not  only  Arg.  nitr., 
Ar>en.  and  lod.  as  problematical  remedies,  for  locomotor  ataxy,  but, 
as  tried  remedies,  Arg.  nitr.,  or  rather  Chloride  of  Silver,  Amnion. 
mur.,  Sulph.,  Arsen,  Bell.,  Bry.  Cyclamen,  Mangan,  (I  always  use 
tlie  acetate),  Gratiola,  Phosph.  and  Phos.  acid. 


§•  325- 

A  near-siij^hted  Trcasuiy  officer,  who  wears  concave  glasses,  and  is 
fift\-()ne  vears  of  a<j:e,  had  the  cholera  in  Munich,  and  subscquentlv 
tv\)hus  abdoni.;  during  the  past  winter  he  suftered  from  facial  neural- 
tria  and  swellini^  of  the  bones  of  the  riijht  toot.  At  the  same  time 
an  Jicrpctic  eruption  was  ohsci'vcd  upon  tlic  occiput.  The  more  this 
increased,  the   less  were  the  pains  of  the   face,  and  in  the  spring  they 
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ceased  entirely.  The  eruption  also  gradually  disappeared.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  montli  of  March,  there  was  determination  of  blooel 
to  the  head,  which  was  treated  with  Sulphur,  and  which  did  not 
return.  During  a  leave  of  absence,  however,  these  congestions 
returned  in  a  very  distressing  manner.  In  course  of  an  hour,  they 
were  repeated  four  or  five  times,  after  they  had  always  ceased  spon- 
taneously. He  then  suddenly  felt  how  the  blood  pressed  from  the 
heart  to  the  head,  which  became  blood-red,  and  this  color  extended 
behind  the  ears,  even.  Gradually  the  blood  ebbed  again  and  sweat 
appeared  upon  the  head.  These  rushes  of  blood  acted  injuriously 
upon  the  eyes.  Since  he  has  had  thcm^  objects  appeared  as  if  envel- 
oped in  a  mist;  sometimes  they  seemed  double.  After  a  forced  walk 
these  rushes  of  blood  came  also  at  night;  there  was  a  stitching  pain, 
tlien,  from  the  right  into  tlie  left  eiu*,  as  if  a  thrust  were  made  there 
with  a  dagger.  In  the  dark  he  cannot  walk  without  reeling  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  whatever  he  can. 

Nausea  now  followed  these  repeated  attacks,  arid,  called  to  see  him 
once  at  night  in  such  an  attack,  I  gave  him  Bell.  3rd  the  next  morn- 
ing; confusion  of  the  head  being  a  sign  that  Bell,  was  not  indicated. 
He  can  read  with  his  glasses  only  No.  13  of  Jaeger's  test  letters;  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  is  injected;  the  large  blood  vessels  arc  indistinct. 

If  we  now  review  the  cases,  with  the  accompanying  groups  of 
symptoms,  which  have  been  cured  by  Arg.  nitr.,  wnat  a  world  of 
doubts  must  seize  the  skeptics,  if  they  should  undertake  to  establish 
an  indication  for  only  one  of  them  even!  I  must  myself  acknowledge, 
that,  if,  in  Therapeutics  there  was  not  a  synthesis  upon  the  basis  of 
natural  laws,  a  mere  analytical  comparison  between  these  groups  of 
symptoms  and  the  drug-pro vings,  as  it  is  obtained  according  to  the 
law  of  similarity,  without  a  careful  consideration  of  the  accompanying 
constituent  circumstances,  could  hardly  lead  to  an  indication  which 
could  foresee  the  result,  and  would  be  free  from  contingencies. 

To  remain  a  prey  to  contingency,  we  need  but  follow  the  erroneous 
precepts  in  our  own  literature,  as,  for  instance,  tlie  assertion,  "  that 
the  disturbed  function  of  the  nervous  system  was  the  point  of  depart- 
ure of  all  diseases."  This  contradicts  all  physiological,  pathological, 
and  therapeutical  experience;  for  we  observe  in  physiological,  patho- 
logical, and  therapeutical  processes,  without  exception,  a  reciprocal  . 
action  of  all  the  parts  of  the  organism  upon  each  other,  without  begin- 
ning or  end.  As  many  of  these  clinical  cases  show,  the  causes  of  disease 
do  by  no  means,  in  all  cases,  primarily  affect  the  nervous  system.  In 
fact,  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  so  little  subject  to  oxidation 
and  change,  can  only  be  conceived  of  as  a  mechanical  one,  by  which 
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first  affected  by  disease,  though  the  converse  does  not  seldom  take  | 
pi -ice. 

The  pathological  affections  of  tlie  nervous  system  have  no  greater  J 
importance  than  those  of  the  laboring  organs,  and  vice  vfrsaj  for  titeyl 
are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  it  can  by  no  means  be  deleniiined,  J 
alivavs,  which  of  the  two  is  the  part  first  affected. 

Thus,  wherever,  in  the  groups  of  symptoms  just  laid  dow-n,  the  I 
point  of  departure  of  the  disease,  or  tlic  effect  of  disease-producing 9 
causes,  may  have  taken  place,  in  every  case  the  joint  result  from  the^ 
connection  of  these  causes  witli  the  conditions  of  the 
more  or  less  diminishetl  influence  of  oxygen  upon  it,  and  this,  all  the  I 
same,  whether  the  indication  could  be  established  upon  tlie  ground  of  j 
functional  and  nutritive  changes  in  the  laljoring  organs,  or,  first  upon  I 
the  ground  of  the  purely  nervous  symptoms. 

This  patient  now  felt,  e\-en  after  the  first  day  in  which  he  liad  taken  I 
Atg.  nitr.  2  dec^  morning  and  evening,  not  only  no  improvement,  bull 
such  disturbance  of  his  power  of  vision,  that  he  was  rc:dly  afraid  of-l 
losing  his  sight  entirely.  He  could  now  only  read  No.  ij  of  Jicger'jl 
test  letters,  and  this  alarmed  even  me  not  a  little.  Sac.  lac  A  week  1 
Liter,  he  read  No.  13  again.  Thus  this  aggravation,  produced  by 
Arg.  nitr.,  was  spontaneously  removed.  Eight  days  after,  the  s 
condition  as  A-hen  he  firet  came.  1  now  ordered  him  Arg.  nitr.  the 
loth  dec.,  to  be  taken  morning  and  evening. 

Four  days  later,  he  returned  v/'tth  the  assurance  that  he  could  now   , 
see  better  than  ever  before,  and  could  actually  read  with  his  glasses  1 
No.  4  of  Jieger's  test  lettera  wilhout  difficulty,  although,  with    the  j 
oi->lithalmosco]>e,  I  could  discovi^r    no  change   to    have  occurred  i 
the  fundus  oculi.    On  the  other  hand,  ht  had  felt  the  good  effect  of  ^ 
these  drops  almost  instantly;  he  thought  he  sensibly  felt  how  the  blood 
settled  down  from  his  head.     I  now  directed  him  to  set  the  drops 
asiile,  and  some  weeks  bter,  he  called  again  only  to  say  tliat  his  con- 
gestions, which  he  noticed  for  a  few  days  longer,  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  he  considered  himself  quite  cured. 

Was  this  man  not  on  the  high  road  to  amaurosis?  The  amblyopia  J 
of  this  man  could  not,  tn  any  case,  have  depended  upon  changes  of"! 
the  forms  of  the  eyes  or  their  nerves;  for  no  solid  part  of  the  eye,  diftfl 
brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  or  of  a  nerve,  is  brought  back  to  its  normail 
so  short  u  time,  wiiile,  on   the  contrary,  the  function  often  1 
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changes  almost  instantly,  as,  for  example,  that  of  tHe  muscle  of  Biiigge 
in  the  crystalline  lens.  The  nervous  system  indeed  offers  to  hunger  the 
greatest  resistance.  The  blood,  for  example,  in  this  case,  loses  75 
per  cent.,  the  fat  93,  the  liver  52,  the  heart  44,  the  intestines  and  exter- 
nal muscles  42,  the  skin  33,  the  respiratory  apparatus  22,  the  bones 
16,  the  eye  10,  the  nervous  system  only  i  per  cent.  Bijsides,  all  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system,  as,  for  example,  from  narcotics,  chloroform, 
etc.,  are  transient,  and  become  permanent  only  when  such  effects  have 
lasted  months  and  years,  and  changed  the  character  of  the  blood. 

This  resistance  of  the  nervous  system  against  hunger,  falls  far  short 
of  proving  that  the  interchange  of  substance  in  it  is  very  trifling,  but 
demonstrates  that  it  exceeds  all  the  other  organs  in  its  capability  of 
regenerating  itself  from  the  blood.  Hence,  as  the  blood,  so  also  is  the 
nervous  system,  and  generally  not  vice  versa^  because  the  blood  alone 
stands  in  direct  relation  with  the  external  world. 

Whoever  finds  the  acquisitions  of  physiology  confirmed  at  the  sick- 
bed, can  hence  never  declare  the  nervous  system  to  be  the  only  point 
of  disease,  else  he  would  resemble  tliose  who,  in  consideration  of 
space  and  time,  are  inclined  to  believe  the  cause  of  the  storm-wind  to 
be  driving  behind  the  latter,  or  to  be  a  blowing  angel,  figuratively 
speaking,  while  it  is  nothing  else  but  a  part  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  colder  than  that  which  happens  to  be  before  it,  and  which  hence 
attracts  it. 

The  forms,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  diseases,  in  which  Arg. 
nitr.  has  accomplished  a  cure  for  me,  are,  however,  far  greater.  The 
former  extend  themselves  to  most  disease-forms  which  occur  in  this 
bodily  constitution,  and  indeed  even  to  the  specialties  of  adults  and 
children,  e»  g,^  to  one  form  of  hydrocephalus.  The  sphere  of  Arg. 
nitr.  is  hence  so  comprehensive,  because  it  standvS,  as  does  Manga- 
num,  with  its  effects,  midway  between  Sycosis  and  Psora,  and  is  all 
the  more  valuable,  because  complications  of  these  two  constitutional 
characters  are  not  infrequent. 

§.  326. 

OF  THE  OXYGENOID  CONSTITUTION. 

This  constitution  is  either  inherited  from  parents,  or  acquired  by 
accidental  diseases  of  a  grave  character. 

The  blood,  the  bearer  of  the  most  various  material  relations,  is  a 
product  of  the  organism,  1.  g.,  of  its  constitution,  and  its  mode  of 
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claborntion,  as  is  well  known,  i^  handed  Jowii  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, and  tlial  for  several  generations. 

Not  only  the  blood,  but  also  the  skeleton,  the  musculature,  the  diges- 
tive and  respiratory  apparatus,  the  nervous  and  sexual  system,  and 
even  the  manner  of  death,  all  receive  the  impress  of  the  parental 
forms  and  characters  with  the  very  first  germs  of  life,  and  form  the 
cont^nital  coni^titution.  TIte  immunity  inherited  from  parents  agmnst 
the  so-called  contagions  and  miasms,  is  tiie  inost  important  inlieritance;  J 
nbovv  all,  is  a  greitt  factor  in  human  life.  I 

However,  a  want  of  power  to  resist  tlie  influence  of  oxygen  is  also  I 
acquired  by  severe  epidemic  diseases,  by  scarUdna,  dysentery,  mcaalcs,  J 
diphtheria,  typhus,  intermittent  fever,  measles,  cholera,  etc,  and  (to  1 
these  a.\x>  belongs  syphilis)  hence  mere  diseases,  the  material  causes  1 
of  which  are  productive.  Every  such  disease  begins  with  a  so-called  I 
preliminary  stage,  or  rather,  stage  of  dcvelcpmt nl  of  the  poison  which  | 
produces  it,  and  many  of  these  diseases  can  be  engrafted.  This  having  J 
been  the  case,  the  person  upon  whom  the  disease  lias  been  cngrafltid,  J 
remains  for  a  long  time  perfectly  well.  After  a  certain  number  of  I 
days,  however,  the  disease,  which  was  engrafted,  breaks  out.  The  1 
difference  consists  only  in  this,  that,  as  regards  epidemic  influences,  1 
the  material  qualities  appear  to  be  unknown,  wliile  those  engraft  | 
>VK  known.  I 

At  the  same  time,  several  of  tliesc  diseases  cannot  be  communicated  I 
by  contact;  but  where  the  dejections  of  typhus,  dysenteric  or  choleraic  I 
patients  are  deposited,  none  of  which  can  be  transplanted  from  person  I 
to  person,  then  a  new  focus  of  injection  may  originate,  in  which  the  1 
poison  needs  some  days  for  its  reproduction,  for  immediately  after  its  I 
dejection  it  is  not  poisonous,  as  experiments  show.  I 

Thus  many  of  these  poisons  go  through  a  stage  of  develupment  onl-  I 
side  of  the  organism  even.  Even  the  so-called  marsh-miasm  needs  o  I 
new  develooment  during  the  summer,  while,  during  the  winter,  the  I 
intermittent  fevers  disappear.  ' 

Hence,  whether  we  introduce  i 
I,  for  instaiice,  by  c 


of  the  incubation,  which  r 


i  litde  a 


ito  the  blood  much  of  the  variolous 

oculations,  this  atTccts  the  duration 
perfectly  fi*ee  fi'om  symptor 


it  does  the  spedlic  diseases  whicli  thereupon  i 


of  diset 

Hence  the  assumption  is  fully  justified,  that  this  period  of  incuba-  | 
tion  can  only  be  taken  as  the  period  which  was  necessary  at  Brrt  fin 
the  r'ncrcitsc  of  the  poison  to  a  certain  amount,  in  order  to  make  il 
elficient.     The  fever  and  ague  poison,  for  example,  requires  two,  dm^  1 

four  or  eight  days  of  reproduction  for  its  accession;  cholera  four  times  J 
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seven  days;  hydrophobia  cleaves  to  tlie  number  nine;  typhus  recurrens 
occurs  after  eight  days;  small-pox  has  an  eight  day  period  of  incu- 
bation, the  measles  a  fourteen  day  period,  with  new  eruptions  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  etc. 

These  periods  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  critical 
movements,  the  periodicity  of  which  belongs  to  the  human  organism, 
g.  49,  8 1 ;  they  are  the  specific  expressions  of  specific  morbid  matter. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  periods  consists  in  this,  that  in  every 
respect,  tliey  operate  specifically,  and  tliat  their  effects  are  always 
accompanied  by  the  same  morbid  symptoms,  in  all  men  who  are  sus- 
ceptible to  them ;  this,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  results  of  catch- 
ing cold,  for  instance,  for  this  produces  in  one  inflammation  of  tlie 
throat,  with  another  pneumonia,  with  a  third  diarrhoea,  etc.,  since  here 
the  individual  morbid  predisposition  is  far  more  decisive  upon  the 
character  of  the  result  than  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

T'Aus  these  poisons  increase  and  reproduce  titemselves  according  to 
determinate  periods  of  development^  and  t/ieir  effect  upon  men  is  con- 
stant and  always  the  same, 

.  But  whatever  runs  through  periods  of  development  and  always 
begets  its  like,  must,  without  doubt,  be  living 

Consequently,  these  poisons  will  be  similar  to  the  various  substinces 
already  made  known  elsewhere;  for  example,  similar  to  the  protozoa, 
fungi,  and  vibriones  found  in  connection  with  skin  diseases,  and  thus 
we  find  some  which  flourish  best  without  any  supply  of  oxvgen.  Yet 
cs'cryoneof  them  is  of  diflerent  specific  composition  from  material 
elements,  which  are  the  conditions  of  its  existence.  Thus  tliey  belong 
to  the  ferments,  and  what  was  said  in  §§.  i8,  22,  35,  99,  holds  good 
of  them. 

Accordingly  they  induce  the  most  intense  processes  of  reduction, 
and  these  again  alwaysScave  behind  them,  when  improperly  treated, 
such  a  change  of  the  constitution  of  the  body,  that  its  blood,  for  the 
whole  term  of  life,  can  resist  but  too  feebly,  an  immoderate  influx 
of  oxygen,  and  that  somedmes  the  most  ineradicable  consumptions 
may  arise  therefrom.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if,  in  that  case,  the  fer- 
ments of  the  bloo<l,  which  most  likely  are  given  with  the  vibriones, 
become  so  changed  that  they  too  greedily  attract  oxygen  to  themselves 
and  transfer  it. 

In  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  living,  /.  e,^  organic  ferments,  Skotla 
in  Vienna,  Griesinger  in  Berlin,  Schiitzenberger  in  Strassburg,  Polli 
in  Turin,  Gietel  in  Munich,  Liebermeister  in  Basle  (v.  his  inaugural 
addresb,  1S65),  declare  themselves,  so  that  it  only  needs  confirmation 
by  furtiier  experiments.     For  this,  homoeopathic  drug-provings  would 
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be  tlie  most  appropriate-,  which,  hkewise,  should  uot  ucglect  the  niia'o-  J 
sci>py  of  the  blood,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  vibrioiics  of  the  J 
blood  will  be  the  result  of  these  investigations. 

Affections  which,  from  such  causes,  can  lead  to  consumption,  form  1 
originiilly  the  most  various  chronic  local  diseases,  and  cs])vci[illy  in  the  I 
osseous  iind  glandular  systems,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  organs,  and  I 
even  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems. 

If  now,  we  keep  in  mind  that  which  has  just  been  discussed, 
we  can  never  he  in  doubt  about  ihe  quality  of  such  a  bodily  consd- 
tution,  and  can  easily  remove  all  diseases  originating  in  St. 

I  would  like,  moreover,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  opponents  to  I 
this,  that  in  view  of  such  qualities  —  no  matter  whether  they  constitute  I 
the  original  diseases  or  their  results  —  the  necessity  stands  out  very 
prominently,  of  treating'  both  with  Homoeopathic  attenuations  only, 
forwho  could  ever  imagine  that  he  could  reach  such  oi-ganic  molecular 
bodies  swimming  in  the  blood,  which  are  themselves  compoMd  of  vari- 
ous substances,  with  Allopathic  quantities  of  dnigs,  especially  in  dys- 
enteiy,  cholera,  syphilis,  sycosis ;  in  short,  in  all  tliese  forms  of  dis 
and  their  sequelte,  in  such  a  way  as  to  change  tliem  for  the  re-estalv  i 
lishment  of  health,  and  that  vrithout  any  injurious  effects? 

That  scholars  of  such  weight,  without  possessing  experimental 'J 
evidence  for  their  views,  nevertheless  accept  the  existence  of  these  J 
molecular  bodies,  as  begetters  of  disease,  is,  so  far,  a  welcome  sign  of  f 
a  new  epoch,  even  in  the  sphere  of  the  physiological  school,  as  it  I 
proves  thnt  this  school  begins  to  make  use  again  of  logic,  so  long  I 
neglected  in  the  formation  of  its  conclusions.  But  it  is  tljweby  j 
brought  so  near  to  HomcBopathy,  that,  as  a  natural  consequence.  It  1 
must  lea\-e  its  huge  doses  witli  which  it  can  never  produce  or  mod-f 
erate  any  processes  of  oxidation  or  reduction  whatever  in  the  diseased  ■ 
organism;  for,  if  we  once  admit  the  efi'ect  of  such  molecular  hodio  I 
as  are  recognizable  neither  by  physics  nor  chemistry,  and  yet  can  make  I 
the  organism  sick,  then  we  must,  a  priori,  also  acknowledge  the  I 
effect  of  those  HomfBopathic  dilutions,  at  least,  the  sul)stances  of  which  I 
can  be  demonstrated  both  by  chemistry  and  physics,  and  this  cxtcnda  1 
even  now  as  far  as  the  tenth  Homccopathic  attenuation.  But  the  first  J 
step  is  hereby  taken  which  must  consequently  lead  to  the  thorough  I 
study  of  Homceopathy,  which,  as  well  as  its  practical  application, 
according  to  the  contents  of  the  last  paragraphs  of  this  work,  has  I 
become,  with  irresistible  necessity,  the  solemn  duty  of  every  true  and  1 
conscientious  physician.     For  those  who  acknowledge  living  mole^  | 


;ular  bodies  as  causes  of  disi 
•nlijic  ground  for  oppositii 


ise,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no  longer  any  J 

II  to  Homo-'opathy. 
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§•  327- 

The  most  magnificent,  and,  since  the  days  of  Hahnemann,  the 
greatest  theory  and  practice  which  have  risen  upon  tne  medical 
world  is  Dr.  Stamm's  Nosophthorie,  that  is,  the  aim  to  seek  out  as 
far  as  possihle,  the  origin  of  human  sufferings  and  to  suppress  these 
causes  by  force. 

He  has  thus  far  published  his  views  upon  tlie  mode  of  origin  and 
eradication  of  pest,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus  fever  (Leipzig,  1862). 

In  the  following  I  will  add  a  trifle  to  this  subject,  and,  partly  from 
the  experience  of  many  years,  partly  from  the  results  thereby  attained, 
show  that  the  eradication  of  two  forms  of  disease  and  plagues  can  be 
very  easily  accomplished,  which,  it  is  true,  do  not  make  so  fatal  an 
attack  as  pest,  yellow  fever  and  typhus  fever,  but  have  brought,  and 
still  bring  a  greater,  and,  indeed,  the  most  terrible  chronic  misery 
upon  the  life  of  man,  not  only  in  and  by  themselves,  but  especially  by 
their  complications  and  sequelas,  to  wit,  the  eradication  of  chancre  and 
gonorrhcea  —  of  the  chancre  and  gonorrhoea  contagion. 

These  forms  of  disease  occur  not  only  with  die  married  and  unmar- 
ried, who  expose  themselves  to  the  contagion,  but  also  with  married 
people  who  many  in  perfect  health,  and  who  have  had  no  intercourse 
but  with  each  other.  Whatever  skepticism,  without  experience,  may 
allege  to  the  contrary,  its  opinions  have  been  judged  by  the  want  of 
success  and  tlie  absolute  injuriousness  of  its  treatment  of  such  dis- 
eases, and  Ricord  himself  stands  forth  to  it  as  a  warning  example, 
though  he  did  not  make  his  confession  till  he  had  vacated  his  pro- 
fessorial chair,  §.  294,  and,  in  the  physiological  school  the  disputes 
still  continue  regarding  the  origin,  character  and  treatment  of  these 
diseases. 

Syphilis,  under  which  designation  Homoeopathic  practice  has 
learned  to  comprehend  the  non-sycotic  chancre  and  its  consequences, 
destroys  numerous  nitrogenous  formations  in  a  specific  direction :  no 
fat,  no  gelatin,  it  is  tioie,  but  the  nitrogenous  soft  parts  of  the  bones. 
Qiiicksilvcr  immoderately  used  in  this  disease  and  its  sequelae,  hence 
notorious  for  years  past,  operates  in  minimal  doses  even,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  given  conditions,  as  a  fat-former,  separates  the  albumen 
and  thus  renders  impossible  the  further  extension  of  the  syphilis  for  a 
long  time.  In  small  doses,  as  well  as  in  large,  it  operates  upon  the 
non-syj^hilitic  quite  like  the  syphilitic  poison,  as  is  well  known.  The 
most  ])owcrful  antidote  of  mercury  is  Sulphur,  hence  it  is  highly 
prized  in  the  physiological  school  for  convalescents  from  syphilis,  as 
is  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baden  near  Vienna,  etc.     Without  losing 
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myself  ill    wide   tletaii   of  the    cxjjcrieuce  of  j'cars,  and    of  copious 
material,  I  wiU  select  fi-om  them  only  two  facts. 

I,  Fratn   the  same  woman,  on  tlie  same  day,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
very  same  hour,  one  may  get  a  syphilitic  non-sycotic  ulcer,  another   | 
sycotic  ulcers,  while  yet  another  niav  escape  witlioul  any  infection. 

3.  The  woman  who  makes  use  of  the  Sits-bath  anil  injection,  n 
too  long  before  or  after  coitus,  does  not  become  diseased,  and  fiiniishes    | 
neither  syphilitic   nor   sycotic    morbid    matter.     What   results  from 
this? 

Snrely  a  substance  cannot  be  nn  absolute  poison  if  it  fails  to  infect 
some  men ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  such  a  suhstatic«  should  be  consideivd 
as  a  poison,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Professors,  because  it 
does  infect  and  sicken  many  men.  One  would  also  tliink  that  this 
substance  can  be  no  identical  poison  because  it  produces  syphilis  in 
some  and  in  others  sycosis  in  a  homceopathic  sense,  hence  tliis  sub- 
stance can  only  be  a  relative  poison.  Finally,  this  matter,  while  pro- 
ducing such  diflerent  effects,  nevertheiess  has  its  origin  only  in  the  I 
vagina;  for,  on  one  hand,  no  man  has  ever  had  any  syphilitic  ulcer 
or  any  sycotic  affection  who  did  not  practice  coitus,  on  the  other  hand 
the  vagina  is  very  often  and  very  variously  diseased,  even  before  the  j 
first  coitus,  and  ill-health  produces  in  the  woman  a  virulent  disease  of  j 
the  vagina  only  by  intercourse.  This  substance,  in  question,  can 
hence  only  be  as  it  is  in  unimids,  the  product  of  specific  decomposi- 
tion of  various  male  and  female  secretions  and  excretions  detained  in 
die  vagina  after  coitus,  which  secretions  and  excretions  are  urigiiiaily 
the  same  everywhere. 

If  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  with  the  unnatural 
idea  that  Syphilis  has  been  handed  down  for  thousands  of  yeare,  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  an  hcreiiitary  sin,  without  ever  having 
been  propagated  anew,  then  we  must  assume  that  this  product  of  i 
dcconipositton  may  be  prepared  new  and  fresh  e\'erv  day  in  any 
vagina,  that  hence  it  must  always  be  one  and  the  same  vaginal  poisott, 
hence  can  be  always  eradicated  by  the  prophylactic  means  under  ' 
No.  2. 

I.i  the  yearly  compulsory  re-vacci nations,  thirty  or  forty  individuals 
must  often  be  vaccinated  in  the  same  way  and  manner  fivim  a  Singh 
child.  Now,  the  same  observation  is  always  made,  tlial  some  have 
the  specific  pustules  on  the  arm  without  any  change;  in  others  these  | 
degenerate  and  become  unhealthy  ulcers,  followed  by  fever  and  a  long 
coui-se  of  ill-health;  while  others,  again,  come  off  entirely  unharmed 
and  do  not  produce  even  a  trace  of  a  pustule.  Xow,  I  have  also 
found  in  the  results  of  coitus,  with  all  precision,  from  on^  and  tkt 
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safne  causc^  three-fold  effects,  which  clearly,  here  as  well  as  there,  are 
only  referable  to  the  variety  of  tlie  conditions^  to  the  variety  of  the 
bodily  constitution.  But  this  essential  reason  \ratio  essendi\  became 
clear  to  me  only  after  I  had  given  myself  up  to  the  study  of 
Homoeopathy. 

Thus,  before  such  a  diseavse  can  develop  itself,  the  conditions  for  it 
must  first  be  given,  and  only  within,  and  in  connection  with,  the 
hydrogenoid  constitution,  does  the  vaginal  poison  become  the  cause 
of  the  sycotic  secretion  of  the  so-called  gonon*hoea.  It  can  produce 
gononhoea,  as  well  as  ulcers;  but  these  are  not  cured  or  benefited  by 
Mercur}',  but  are  aggravated,  and,  if  the  gonorrhoea  is  removed  by 
injections  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  and  such  ulcer  is  cauterized,  or  otherwise 
removed,  not  radically  cured,  by  internal  remedies,  the  gonorrhoeal 
dyscrasia  is  always  produced;  as,  by  cauterizing  the  syphilitic  chancre, 
the  so-called  chancre'<iyscrasia  is  produced  upon  the  soil  of  the  oxy- 
gcnoid  constitution.  Chronic  diseases,  which  result  from  these  condi- 
tions for  the  begetting  of  the  chancre-poison,  will  be  cured  by  Mer- 
cury, and  other  remedies  belonging  to  this  class,  while,  by  the  use  of 
the  remedies  for  sycosis,  for  example,  Thuja  or  Natr.  sulph.,  they  will 
experience  aggravations. 

The  most  important  circumstances  which  accompany  the  chancre- 
dyscrasia,  and  its  various  diseases,  consist,  as  I  discovered  in  accord 
with  district-physician  Dr.  Wolf,  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
aiutious,  and  philosophical  practitioners,  in  constant  sleeplessness, 
dryness  in  the  throat,  cracking  of  the  joints,  chilliness  when  at  stool, 
and  in  gradually  increasing  paralysis,  after  the  hyperaesthesia),  which 
in  all  cases  precede,  havd  ceased  to  rage. 

The  chancre-dyscrasia,  the  syphilitic,  never  presents  such  an  /inde- 
pendence as  the  gonorrhoeal  dyscrasia,  the  sycotic;  for,  while  the  lattei 
is  not  only  conditioned  by  the  hydrogenoid  constitution,  but  pushes  it 
also  to  a  fearful  extreme,  the  chancre-dyscrasia  may  become  complica- 
ted with  the  carbo-nitrogenoid  constitution,  and  then  forms  a  doubly- 
difficult  problem  for  the  physician.  The  indication  for  the  treatment 
of  such  diseases  is  dictated  by  the  fact,  that  the  production  of  sycosis, 
or  syphilis,  is  conditioned  by  the  bodily  constitution,  and  not  by  thr 
causes  alone. 

§•  328. 

To  give  clinical  illustrations  of  cases,  which  would  come  under  the 
title  of  this  section,  is  quite  superfluous,  and  all  the  more,  as  diseases 
of  this  kind  are  easily  diagnosticated  in  their  complications  and 
sequehe,  and.  at  the  proper  time,  readily  cured ;  also,  if  one,  as  already 
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said,  U  able  to  recognize  the  constitutional  cotiditiotH  a 

Hence,  it  will  be  more  instructive  nest  to  present  clinica!  cums  from 

the  tlomain  of  ibox  constitu lions  from  which  the  sycosis  is  vriMit  to 

arise. 

Firet,  however,  a  fulse  assertion  of  Dr.  Felix    Xiemcyer,  in    hb  j 
Lehrbuch  der  speciellcii  Pailiologie  und   Therapie,  must  be  refuleil. 
He  says  (loc.  cit..  psg.  71,  Bd.  2),  as  follows:     "In  from  eight  to 
fourtti-n  (lays,  the  discharge  in  gonorrhoea  becomes  gradually  less,   I 
assumes  again  a  more  mucous  appcrarancv.  and    may  at  length  disap-  I 
pear  in  the  tifth  or  sixth  week,  without  any  interference  of  art,  as  i 
sufliciently  shown  by  tlie  result  of  HomfEopatliic  treatment." 

That  there  are  men  who  call  themselves  Homceopntlis,  for  the  snke  | 
of  playing  the  quack,  is  well  known,  as  is  the  fact  that  the  same  men   I 
require  five  or  six  weeks,  or  even  longer,  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhcoa, 
and  that  tliis  happens  to  them,  as  it  does  to  Niemeycr  himself,  fw  he 
proceeds:     "But  much  oftener  a  scanty  discharge  remains  stationary 
for  a  long  time,  for  months,  or  even  years;"  that  these  pseudo-homtp*   j 
paths  thus  effect  as  little  as  Niemeyer  himself,  is  quite  as  welt  known,  I 
as  is  the  fact,  tliat  the  average  period  for  a  perfect  cure  of  gonorrhiXiU   , 
by  I-IomtBopathy,  is  twenty-one  days,  if  there  are  complications,  and 
from  five  to  thirteen  days  where  there  are  none.    Tlie  whole  text-book 
of  Niemeyer  is  nothing  but  an  audacious  therapeutic  rhodomontade.    , 
calculated  to  sene  as  a  model  for  ignorant  physicians  with  sluggish 
intellects.     It  is  not  woith  the  trouble  to  say  much  about  this  delusive  | 
work;  but  lest  it  should  seem   that  I  have  judged  him  too  severely, 
let  any  one  read  upon  the  treatment  of  Syphilis,  on   p.  69^,  Bd.  i. 
"  I  follow  tiie  principle  to  break  off  the  treUlment  on  the  occurrence 
of  salivation,  not  only  when  I   use  the  Quicksili-er  in   the  form  of   1 
ointment,  but  also  under  every  other  mercurial  treatment,  and  do  so  I 
for  the  single  reason,  iAat  J  regard  the  appearance  of  salivation  as  I 
a  welcome  indication  that  a  suflicient  quantity  of  the  Quicksilver  has  I 
been  absorbed."     Thus  to  produce  salivation,  mercurial  poisoning,  is,  [ 
to  these  people,  a  curd     This  is  applying  the  juridical  pn>ceihircs  of  1 
the  ancients  to  disease,  by  demanding  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  hand  for  a  j 
hand,  a  disease  for  a  disease,  and  this   treatment,  with  ^hich  the  I 
police  should  interfere,  is  called  science!    To  render  a  disease  latent  1 
by  the  production  of  another  one,  fur  more  dangerous  so  that  it  may  I 
sooner  or  later  break  out  again  in  another  form,  this,  these  teachers  J 
of  youth  call  a  curell!     Woe  to  the   many  thousands  deserving  of  I 
sympathy,  who,  ignorant  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  expojcd,  J 
turn  full  of  confidence  every  day  to  such  titular  physicians! 
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§•  329- 

Practical  examples  of  the  hydrogenoid  bodily  constitution. 

In  these  clinical  cases  those  concomitant  conditions  only  are  printed 
in  italics  which  belong  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  constitution ;  to  find  out 
and  underscore  the  other  symptoms  recognizable  themselves  from  the 
drug-provings  of  the  remedies  exhibited,  and  belonging  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  indication,  will  be  an  easy  lesson  for  the  beginner. 

A  woman,  29  years  of  age,  of  healthy  parents  still  living  (the  father 
is  89,  the  mother  75),  has  suffered,  according  to  her  statement,  from 
her  youth,  upon  the  slightest  bodily  exertion  or  mental  emotion,  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  without  any  known  cause,  except  that,  in  her 
youth,  she  was  very  timid  and  easily  frightened,  which  she  ascribed  to 
hearing  children's  tales.  A  physical  examination  revealed  neither 
valvular  defects,  nor  any  other  nutritive  changes  of  tlie  heart,  only  a 
very  exaggerated  and  accelerated  motion  thereof;  even,  during  com- 
plete bodily  rest,  the  pulse  was,  at  the  same  time,  80-81  to  the  minute. 

Of  juvenile  diseases  she  had  been  through  with  hooping-cough,  but 
no  other.  The  color  of  her  skin  is  brilliant  white,  the  skin  clear, 
without  ever  having  presented  any  eruption,  hair  dark-brown,  eyes 
blue,  figure  slender,  form  symmetrical.  She  had  already  given  birth 
to  three  children  without  difficulty,  but  has  suffered  with  an  incessant 
headache  since  her  last  confinement,  which  was  quite  normal,  and 
after  which  she  nursed  her  child  for  two  months,  when  she  weaned  it 
from  lack  of  milk ;  all  this  happened  six  years  before  she  came  to  me ; 
this  headache  occupied  no  definite  place,  but  extended  itself  from  the 
forehead  over  the  vertex  to  the  occiput,  only  sometimes  it  was  most 
severe  upon  the  vertex.  This  headache  did  not  permit  her  to  visit,  or 
receive  visits  from,  her  most  intimate  friends  even,  because  it  was  so 
aggravated  by  talking  or  hearing  others  speak,  that  vomiting  ensuetl, 
and  to  make  the  pain  at  all  endurable,  she  had  to  betake  herself  to  her 
lx)d,  where  she  remained  for  three  or  four  days  motionless,  and  lying 
upon  her  back. 

Not  unfrequently,  pain  in  the  stomach  set  in,  which  ceased  of  itself 
afler  the  discharge  of  sour  water,  rising  in  the  throat  with  nausea,  and 
also  the  eructation  of  tasteless  gas,  which  was  most  frequently 
induced  by  the  ingestion  of  vegetable  acids  or  vegetables.  Her  appe- 
tite was  good,  but  not  craving ;  she  refused  to  eat  meat  —  even  the 
smell  of  it  was  repugnant  to  her. 

The  menses,  as  indeed  was  indicated  by  the  pain  in  the  vertex,  were 
irregular,  scanty,  and  pale,  and  were  generally  six  or  eight  days  too 
early.     In  the  interim  there  was  more  or  less  fluor  albus,  which  was 
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',  and  the  accession  of  the  menses  was  ar 
violent  colic 

The  rcspimtiun  was  unrestrained,  but  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lun^.l 
tliere  was  dull  respii'atory  murmur,  in  a  small  portion,  however,  with-  § 
out  any  change  of  sound  on  [>crcussion.  She  never  had  any  cough,  J 
and  the  digestion  was  always  regular.  To  these  were  added,  siaccJ 
her  last  confinement  also,  cataleptic  attacks,  almost  every  morning;  J 
after  waking  from  an  uninterrupted,  good,  but  not  rcfresliing,  steep.  W 

Thus,  if  lier  husband  did  not  notice  in  the  morning  that  she  closed  J 
her  eyes  again  shortly  after  waking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sighed  ones  I 
dceplv,  and  at  this  very  moment  did  not  at  once  shake  her  shouldn?  I 
widi  both  hands,  and  call  to  her  aloud,  then  nothing  woidd  arouse  her  J 
from  the  motionless  and  insensible  condition,  lasting  fi'om  one  to  two  J 
hours,  in  which  one  could  raise  her  arms  and  legs  in  any  directioa  ] 
without  their  returning  to  their  former  position.  These  attacks  had  i 
come,  and  Ktill  came  and  went  witliout  any  known  cause,  but  they  j 
left  behind  them  no  further  ailment. 

As  regards  tlic  concomitant  circumstances  to  these  pains,  I  teamed  I 
that  the  headaches  were  always  much  more  violent  in  damp  ■ofeaihera 
than  in  dry,  and,  in  fact,  her  general  condition  was  aggravated  at  sued  I 
times,  so  tliiit  this  woman,  who  was  previously  lively  and  joyful,  be-  ( 
came  more  and  more  melancholic.  The  many  physicians  who  had  J 
been  consulted,  the  many  cures  which  had  been  attempted  for  her,  and  | 
especially  fl^wseo/^ia/Aj  increased  her  sufferings,  1  furtlier  Icamodfl 
that  her  headache  es]M;cially,  e\'en  aside  from  considering  the  influ'l 
ence  of  the  weadier,  was  most  violent  in  tlie  afternoon  or  cveningij 
that  consequently  it  increased  in  severity,  irregularly,  though  period-^ 
ically,  which  also  pointed  to  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system;  thfltl 
she  constantly  suffered  from  cAit/iness,  hence  the  whole  winter  througli,'! 
was  obliged  to  keep  her  room  vei-y  warm,  and  even  in  summer  hitd'a 
cold  hands  and feet^  notwithstanding  all  her  clothing  and  otliermeansl 
for  keeping  warm. 

Whoever  has  read  the  foregoing  will  have  no  doubt  that  herewcj 
had  before  us  a  disease  in  a  hydrogenoid  constitution,  which  latter] 
must  be  extirpated  first  of  all,  without  regard  to  the  organs  aSectedll 
or  tlie  otlier  parts  of  the  organism;  for  as  long  as  the  general  condt'fl 
tions  of  a  disease  are  not  removed,  no  thought  can  ever  be  lo^Cidl;^ fl 
entertained  of  the  cure  or  improvement  of  its  special  form. 

I  often  read  in  the  Homoeopathic  journals  clinical  cases  bj  phys 
cians    whose    treatment,    contravening    this    logical    principle,  ' 
followed  by  little  gooti  results,  or  less  than  that  which  really  vmr| 
attainable;  while,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  similarity,  other  pbysi 
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a^ain  were  led  to  the  right  indication,  though  this  principle  was 
unknown  to  them.  This  is,  then,  an  involuntary  logic  of  the  Hoince- 
opaths,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  involuntary  Homoeopathy  of  the  phys- 
iologrical  school. 

I  know  full  well  tliat,  unhappily,  few  Homoeopathists  trouble  Uiem- 
selves  about  the  physiological  significance  of  remedies,  but,  in  the 
choice  of  their  remedies,  they  are  all  the  more  uncertain,  inasmuch 
as  our  drug-provings  still  require  complements. 

In  brief,  among  all  the  remedies  which  might  be  indicated  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  similarity,  for  this  case,  which,  certainly,  was  not 
easily  to  be  cured,  there  were  mainly  two  of  which  I  knew,  at  once, 
from  many  years  practice,  that  they  not  only  produce  a  more  active 
interchange  of  substance,  and  hence  would  occasion  more  warmth  in 
the  body,  and  would  not  only  restore  again  the  lost  power  of  resist- 
ance against  the  influences  of  cold  and  moisture,  but  would  also  have 
an  enlivening  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  Nux  voni.  and 
Ipecac.  I  have  also  obser\^ed  that  each  of  these  remedies  had  far  less 
effect,  in  these  directions,  when  given  by  itself,  alone,  than  when  they 
were  permitted  to  operate  upon  the  organism  in  succession.    §.  243. 

I  hence  ordered  Nux  vom.  3rd  to  be  taken  at  7  or  8  A.M.  and 
at  6  P.M.,  and  three  or  four  drops  of  Ipecac  3rd  every  two  hours 
during  the  day,  although  it  was  the  fervent  desire  of  this  j)atient  to 
be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible,  first  of  all  and  at  any  price,  from  the 
headache,  which  tormented  her  without  ceasing,  for  this  was  the  most 
annoying  of  all  her  sufferings,  and  hindered  her  most  in  her  duties. 

Had  I  sought  to  conform  to  this  wish  I  should  surely  have  had  to 
select  quite  other  remedies,  and  probably  a  long  series  of  them  in 
succession,  and  most  likely  too,  with  no  favorable  result  or  no  result 
at  all. 

Hence  I  told  the  patient  that  I  could  not  meet  her  wishes  at  once, 
but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  promised  her,  with  all  assurance,  the  complete 
restoration  of  her  health,  and,  within  the  space  of  a  year  at  the 
furthest,  a  deliverance  from  all  her  sufferings;  adding  that  before  her 
headache  could  be  relieved,  she  would  first  have  to  notice  a  greater 
sensation  of  warmth  in  her  body.  Besides,  I  forbade  her  coffee,  any 
oaths  for  more  than  ^xe  minutes,  and,  for  the  time  being,  her  accus- 
tomed washing  in  cold  water;  also  her  remaining  near  water,  especially 
standing  water,  besides,  of  course,  vinegar,  fruit  and  fish. 

This  was  on  the  first  of  May.  I  visited  this  patient  every  eight 
days,  having  told  her  to  take  the  remedies  as  directed  for  eight  days, 
and  then  to  set  them  aside  for  eight  days,  and  so  on. 

PART  II.  2-^ 


On  ttie  4th  of  June  she  stated  that  she  really  thought  she  was  not 
so  colli  as  slie  had  been  for  many  yeai-s,  for  she  co 
the  shade  in  the  garden,  a  thing  which  hitherto  had  been  impossible 
to  her.      At  the  same  time  the  cataleptic  attacks  had  so  diminisbe^J 
in    intensity,  that  she  often  had  only  a    mere    intimation  of  thet 
But  headaclie  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  still  untitled  her  for  I 
occupation. 

The  cataleptic  attacks  now  happily  returned  hut  seldom  for  sevc 
weeks,  (except  the  merest  indications  of  them),  and  < 
aches  were  no  longer  aggravated  in  the  evening,  when,  at  the  end  0. 
July,  her  children  got  the  measles,  one  after  the  other.     She 
not  entrust  the  care  of  them  to  anybody,  but  was  unspeakably  hnpj 
that  she  could  sustain  the   bodily  exertions  and  mental  excitenienlfl| 
thereupon  attendant,  which  a  month  before  would  have  been  d 
impracticable. 

During  the  whole  course  of  her  children's  sickness  I  naturally  ii 
mitled  the  use  of  the  Ipecac  and  Nux,  and  only  gave  lier  Aconit^ 
occasionally,  as  she  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  otd 
of  the  children,  wiiose  disease  had  become  very  severe. 

After  this  had  all  passed  off,  without  injury  for  tlie  children,  s 
as  for  the  niotiier,  the  whole  family  went  for  eight  days  into  1 
mountains  of  Bavaria.     This  agreed  very  well  with  all  except  t 
modier;  for  she  iooi  a  sail  upon  a  lake,  which  I  had  expixissly  forbii 
den,  and,  after  tliis  day,  felt  chilly  and  cold  again,  the  headache,  i 
being  notably  aggravated. 

As  I  had  found  in  my  practice  that  Arartea  diadema,  %il\\  1 
than  Nux  and  Ipecac,  diminishes  the  influence  of  hydmgcn  upon  t 
svstciii,  and  since  it  was  also  indicated,  according  to  the  laws  of  sini 
larity,  by  the  constant  chilliness,  I  directed  her  to  take  4  1 
every  two  hours. 

The  warmth  of  t!ie  body  soon  retumeil,  and,  for  the  first  time,  tb( 
menses  waited  the  full  four  weeks,  but  were  more  abundant  and  of  ■( 
red  color.  It  is  a  pity  that,  in  other  cases,  tiic  Aranea  diadema  pro 
duces  very  violent  hiemorrhage,  especially  from  the  lungs,  which  El 
c:dls  for  caution  in  the  use  of  this  great  remedy. 

After  two  weeks,  the  patient  noticed  a  marked  relief  of  the  head 
ache,  which  had  returned;  and,  after  eight  days,  this  headache  entiro 
ceased  again  for  some  days.  The  catiileptic  attacks  had  already  61 
tirely  disappeared  for  about  fourteen  days,  and,  since  then,  have  r 
returned.  But  it  was  not  till  the  13th  of  September  that  the  patid 
fiiially  assured  me  that,  in  llie  most  striking  manner,  just  as  if  she  haq 
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been  tlclivercil  froii)  a  bail  habit,  she  h»<i  not  had  tlie  slightest  sensa- 
tion of  headache  for  four  days. 

Xor  h^  it  ever  returned  again  af\er  the  lapse  of  six  yeoi^. 

After  anotlier  fouiteen  days,  during  which  dme  the  patient  had  per- 
sonally superintended  the  removal  from  her  summer  residence  to  the 
ci^,  a  thing  which  before  was  not  to  be  tliought  of,  she  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  after  ha\'ing  been  in  the  city  three  days,  she 
had  eicperiencetl  increased  palpitation  of  the  heart  ^ain,  as  had  been 
the  case  every  year  after  this  change.  Now,  I  gave  her  Puis.  30th, 
»nce  the  constitutional  conditions  for  tlie  previous  ailments  were  all 
removed,  and,  as  the  favorable  eifects  of  tliis  began  to  wear  otT  in  a 
few  days,  I  gave  Puis.  3rd.  This  remedy,  within  tlie  next  six  days, 
hati  the  dusircJ  result,  and  the  function  of  the  heart  became  regular 
and  remained  so. 

I  now  gave  her,  finally.  Magnesia  6th,  after  which  even  her  fluor 
atbus  diminished,  and  soon  disappeared  entirely,  not  to  return. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  November,  of  tliis  year,  this  woman  was  per- 
fectly free  from  all  her  sufferings  of  years'  standing,  and  without 
complainL     She  went  into  society  again,  and  has  renewed  her  youtl). 

From  the  above  rule  and  a  large  experience,  I  know  that  neither 
Puis,  nor  Magnes.  sulph.  would  have  afforded  relief  so  readily, 
had  not  the  constitutional  treatment  preceded. 

In  conclusion,  I  remark  that,  Ixsides  the  symptoms  of  Aranca, 
alivady  known,  and  the  above-cited  symptom  as  regards  haemorrhages, 
the  following  have  also  been  obtained  from  a  proving  upon  a  healthy 
woman.  In  both  ring  and  little  fingers,  of  both  hands,  a  feeling, 
as  if  they  had  gone  to  sleep  and  of  formication;  periods  eight  davs 
loo  early,  too  strong  and  too  copious;  at  night,  immediately  after  lying 
down,  sudden,  violent  pains  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  upper  and  lower 
jaw. 


§■  330- 

A  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  33  years  old,  sent  for  me  because 
he  could  no  longer  pursue  his  art  with  love  and  pleasure;  he  felt 
himself  constantly  so  oppressed  in  the  chest,  that  a  walk  across  his 
r<x>tn,  even,  put  him  out  of  breati).  He  attributed  his  trouble  to  on 
interiaitUnl  fe-.'er,  acquired  in  a  university  city  some  months  before, 
which  was  removed  by  very  large  doses  of  Quinine,  of  which  he  often 
had  to  take  twenty  grains  at  once.  Since  tliat  time,  oh  enlargement 
of  the  tpteen  had  remained,  which  reached  to  the  space  between  the 
tbirtt  and  fourth  ribs.     At  that  place,  a  dark  line,  made  on  the  skin 
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with  Arjr.  nitr.  by  the  professor,  the  ordinarius  of  the  City  Hospital, 
to  mark  the  outlines  of  this  enormous  swelling  of  the  spl^n,  was 
still  to  be  seen.  Below  the  first  line,  there  were  other  reddish  marks. 
the  traces  of  similar  outlines,  which  had  indicated  the  gradual  swell- 
in^j  and  ascent  of  the  spleen.  The  heart  was  pushed  to  the  right, 
and  lx.\at  feebly  and  9S  times  in  the  minute.  The  respiration  was 
very  short,  raised  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  only,  occurred  30  times 
in  the  minute,  and  could  be  heard  at  the  very  apex  of  the  right  lung 
only. 

The  appearance  of  this  young  man  of  course  indicated  disease  of 
the  spleen,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  spleen  was  found  again  bet^veen 
the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  though  in  consequence  of  earlier  improve- 
ment, it  must  previously  have  stood  lower. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  house  where  he  resided,  and  which  stood 
close  to  the  'jcater^  I  observed  that  all  its  waUs  '•jcerc  very  damp,  I  was 
now  convinced  that  I  should  find  a  disease-form  arisingr  from  a  hvdro- 
genoid  constitution,  for  such  a  house,  especially  when  it  is  but  little 
jr  not  at  all  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  very  sure  to  harbor  disease-forms 
of  the  most  varieil  kinds,  but  which  ougrht  not  to  be  treated,  accordinsf 
to  their  names  as  they  are  laid  do\>Ti  in  the  text  books  of  special  Path- 
olog)*  anil  Therapeutics,  in  which  also  their  treatment  is  struck  off 
lifter  one  and  the  same  motlcl. 

Here,  however,  the  disease  was  a  relapse  induced  by  the  damp 
d\N  elliivj:.  0\\  Ivinv;  questioned,  the  patient  s;iid  that  he  zcas  chiUy 
«lav  ami  niirht.  althouirh  it  was  mid-suinmer.  and  as  often  as  it  rained 
hail  al\vav<  felt  worst;  he  also  acknjnvledgcd  that,  especially  during 
the  pa^t  tour  weeks,  ilunng  which  time  he  had  lived  in  this  room,  he 
had  telt  worse  than  ever. 

I'pon  constitutional  jjirounds.  as  well  as  upon  the  strength  of  the 
iiulication  accordin^nr  to  the  law  of  similantv,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  tb.e  reniedv  indicated  was  Arancj  diadcma.  He  took  it  in  the 
2nil  decimal,  four  or  five  drops  ever\-  two  hours,  in  a  spoonful  of 
water. 

At'ter  ei^ht  davs  the  upjx^r  border  of  the  spleen  was  behind  the 
rif:'p.  ri':\  and  tell,  within  three  weeks,  to  the  seventh  rib;  the  heart 
returncvl  to  it<  place  again;  in  the  part  of  tlie  lung  which  had  been 
co:npre-<cd.  the  respirators-  munmir  was  again  distinctlv  to  be  heanl. 
a:ul  the  patient  felt  himself  well  asrain.  Nevertheless,  I  advisotl  him 
:<>  co:iti!Uie  the  remetlv  some  time  loncrer.  Some  davs  after,  however. 
b.e  coiiplaiiievl  of  acute  pains  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower 
ia\\<.  \\  rich  had  appeareil  for  two  days,  whenever  he  retired  at  night, 
•a:v\  wiiicii  la>te^l  an  hour. 
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In  this  case,  it  was  truly  enough  an  accident  that  I  had  already 
learned  tl^is  symptom  of  Aranea  from  provings.  Yet  this  case  serves 
again  as  an  example  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  so-called  Homceopathic 
aggravation;  of  a  diagnosis  which  is  always  justified  ujDon  the  basis 
of  drug-provings.  Not  a  single  adherent  of  the  physiological  school 
possesses  that  acquaintance  with  the  effects  of  his  remedies  which 
could  explain  to  him  similar  aggravations.  Even  this  important  con- 
dition, for  the  frequent  elimination  of  the  accidental  at  the  sick-bed, 
is  utterly  unknown  to  the  physiological  school,  and  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  a  host  of  mistakes. 

The  physiological  school  has  collected  some  very  valuable  facts 
regarding  the  relations  of  the  water  in  the  atmosphere  to  that  of  the 
organism,  but  it  still  does  not  know  of  what  benefit  they  would  be 
for  its  Therapy,  for  it  lacks  the  knowledge  to  find  remedies  against 
diseases  from  a  surplus  of  hydrogen  in  the  organism,  and  by  the  in- 
ventive maxim  under  which  it  institutes  its  experiments,  it  will  never 
be  led  thereto.  Thus  Flemming  declares  in  his  treatie:  ''zur  Lehre 
der  Krankheits-ursachen  : "  on  the  doctrine  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

"  The  lungs  exhale  an  air  saturated  with  hydrogen  gas  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  37j°  C,  30  R.  If  the  surrounding  air,  at  a  temperature 
of  37i°  C,  were  saturated  with  hydrogen  gas,  then  as  much  hydro- 
gen gas  would  be  offered  to  the  organism  through  the  lungs  as  is 
given  off.  But,  since  this  is  not  the  case,  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
gives  off  to  the  dry  atmosphere,  determinate  quantities  of  water. 

Still  greater  is  the  interchange  through  the  skin  and  the  excretion 
of  water  by  the  kidneys.  The  exhalation  of  water  through  the  lungs 
amounts,  on  the  average,  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  364,  by  the  skin  to 
720,  the  discharge  of  water  through  the  kidneys  to  1369.3  grammes. 

The  mean  proportion  of  water  in  the  healthy  organism  is  79  per 
cent,  while  there  are  large  numbers  of  individuals  whose  blood  con- 
tains more  water,  and  others  whose  blood  is  richer  in  solid  constit- 
uents. The  cause  of  Chlorosis  is  scanty  excretion  of  water  from  the 
organism,  together  with  a  mode  of  living  which  allows  of  the  forma- 
tion of  few  solid  constituents  in  the  blood.  The  scanty  excretion  of 
water  is  produced  by  living  in  an  air  relatively  damp,  by  too  little 
iKxlily  exercise,  and  by  deficient  expansion  of  the  lungr,. 

The  tumor  of  the  spleen  has  developed  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
intermittent,  and  is  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  the  febrile  attacks; 
the  enormous  perspiration  produced  by  the  paroxysms  is  tlie  attempt 
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ol  nature  to  remove  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  waten'  character  of 
the  blood  and  the  swelling  of  the  spongy  body  of  the  spleen  there- 
from arising." 

\'cry  good  indications  for  practice,  which,  however,  Homoeopaths 
alone  know  how  to  make  useful,  or  would  Flemming,  in  spite  of  his 
expositions,  have  known  how  to  point  out  the  properly  indicated  rem- 
edy in  a  given  case?  Certainly  not,  and  for  this  very  reason,  tliat,  in 
the  Pharmacv^pceia  and  Materia  Medica  of  the  physiological  sch«)ol, 
the  A  ra/iea  diadema  is  not  even  mentioned. 

§•  332. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  a  vigorous  young  man,  of  herculean 
musculature  and  form,  with  a  most  blooming  countenance,  and  cheer- 
ful temper.  After  a  few  years  I  saw  him  quite  as  powerful  as  ever, 
it  is  true,  but  laboring  now  under  mental  depression.  As  I  fear 
nothing  so  much  as  to  appear  obtrusive,  I  could  not  ask  him  any  fur- 
ther questions,  especially  as  he  had  assured  me,  in  reply  to  the  usual 
inquiries,  that  he  was  very  well.  A  few  years  later,  again,  he  came 
to  consult  me  about  ceitain  attacks,  which  alarmed  him  veiy  much, 
although  he  had  already  consulted,  on  this  account,  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians,  and  had  received  from  all  the  same  assurance, 
that  these  attacks  had  all  the  less  importance,  as  they  always  disap- 
peared of  themselves^  very  rapidly  and  completely^  in  short,  that  they 
were  no  object  of  medical  treatment. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  complaint  was,  indeed,  ti'ifling 
enough  to  the  ignorant,  and  was  as  follows:  "Within  a  jDcriod  of 
three  years,  it  has  ali*eady  hapjxjned  to  me  three  times,. when  in  per- 
fect health,  and  the  last  time,  three  days  ago,  that,  when  walking,  I 
am  sitddenfy  taken  with  such  an  acute  stitch  in  the  left  hip,  as  utterly 
disables  me  froin  walking  further,  because  it  is  then  absolutely  imjws- 
sil^le  to  stand  on  that  foot,  since  it  becomes  so  weakened  that  it  is 
utterlv  incapable  of  furnishing  any  support.  This  stitching  pain  is  so 
se\ere  that  I  thifik  that  ^  for  the  mofnent^  I  shall  lose  my  senses^  and 
must  fall  to  the  ground  every  moment;  that  I  am  sure  that  I  could 
not  bear  it,  if  it  lasted  but  a  minute;  the  pain  of  having  a  tooth 
(hawn  is  child's  play  compared  with  it,  and  no  words  can  describe  it. 
Hilt  the  strangest  thing  is,  that,  in  the  very  moment  when  it  seems  as 
if  1  must  succumb  to  it,  it  disappears^  without  leaving  a  trace^  just 
as  s/iddeulw  and  apparently  just  as  much  without  causc^  as  it  came. 
•after  ha\  inir  lasted,  accordinjj  to  mv  calculation,  two  or  three  seconds 
and  I  can  at  once  go  on  my  way  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     Beforc 
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and  after  it  I  am  quite  well;  but  the  dread  of  never  being  secure 
against  this  most  fearful  of  all  pains,  for  a  moment,  does  not  allow 
me  to  rest  till  I  find  help,  and  indeed  I  am  all  the  more  disquieted  by- 
it,  as,  the  last  time,  the  pain  was  not  only  in  the  hip,  but  at  the  same 
time  reached  to  the  knee  joint."  This  symptom  was  already  known 
to  me  as  a  precursor  of  sycosis  in  a  high  state  of  development,  and, 
although  the  patient  assured  me  that  he  had  always  been  quite  well, 
I  had  him  undress  himself,  and  found  upon  his  chest  the  character- 
istic exanthem  which  he  made  very  light  of,  since  now  it  broke  out 
mostly  in  the  spring,  now  soon  disappeared  of  itself,  while,  during 
the  w/iolc  summer  and  winter  it  was  not  to  he  seen^  and  he  thought  it 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  time  of  year.  On  further  inquiry,  I  learned 
that,  three  years  ago,  a  friend  of  his,  a  physician,  had  touched  some 
whitish-blue  spots^  which  he  showed  him,  on  his  lips^  with  Nitrate 
of  silver,  whereupon,  after  a  few  days  they  disappeared  and  have 
never  reappeared  since.  Moreover,  he  was  often  overtaken  with  such 
a  disgust  for  life,  that  he  had  to  summon  all  his  moral  force  to  refrain 
from  shooting  himself,  though  he  did  not  know  any  other  cause  for 
this  than  a  disheartening  disgust  for  life.  Beyond  this  I  could  learn 
nothing,  and,  as  regards  any  results  from  sexual  intercourse,  he  never, 
as  he  assured  me,  had  observed  any  whatever.  We  know  very  well 
how  little  we  can  credit  such  statements  In  the  meantime,  it  was  not 
essential  to  know  whether  such  a  cause  had  existed  or  not,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  paragraphs,  a  pathological  form  is  always  die 
combined  result  of  causes  and  conditions;  hence,  the  specific  disease- 
form  according  to  time,  place  and  circumstance,  is  the  only  object  of 
Therapeutics,  For  the  sake  of  curiosity,  I  examined  a  drop  of  blood, 
which,  however,  presented  no  more  colorless  corpuscles  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  non-leucajmic  blood. 

It  had  been  long  known  to  me  that,  at  the  outset  of  the  so-called 
sycotic  cases,  the  percentage  of  water  of  t)ie  blood  is  increased^  as  also 
in  tlie  later  stages,  in  which  Virchow  had  discovered  leucacmic  blood. 
It  was  likewise  known  to  me  that  Glauber's  salts  protected  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  from  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  water,  while  in 
Bmninghauscn,  f  landschuch,  Wilhelm,  Klinge,  etc.,  I  had  men  before 
me  of  great  powers  of  observation,  who  were  in  favor  of  treating 
syphilis  with  Glaubei'*s  salts,  but  who  are  long  ago  forgotten,  because 
sycosis  and  syphilis  were  confounded,  and  there  was  no  indication  in 
the  latter  disease  to  give  Glaubei'^s  salts,  and  indeed  it  never  accom- 
plished anything.  Thus  both  theoretical  and  practical  experience 
sustained  me,  which  left  no  doubt  in  me  that  Glauber's  salts  were 
indicated  for  tliis  case  also,     I  did   not  acquire  certainty,  however. 
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exxept  through  the  HomcEopathic  proving  of  Glauber's  salts,  likewise 
known  to  me  in  so  far  as  this,  that  no  other  remedy  belonging  to  this 
categorv',  possesses  these  relations  to  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  circumstances,  as  do  Glauber*s  salts.  To 
estimate  the  results  of  the  Homccopathic  drug-provings,  requires  more 
physiological  knowledge  indeed,  than  many  a  one  supf>oses.  Without 
hesitiition  I  prescribed  for  him  the  3rd  decimal  attenuation  of  Glau- 
ber's salts,  five  drops  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  Since  prescrip- 
tions, which  are  based  not  only  upon  theoretical  and  practical 
experience,  but  also  upon  the  law  of  the  specific  direction,  etc.,  can 
never  fail  of  success,  so  did  the  result  not  fail  in  this  case,  although  it 
required  nearly  a  year,  and,  to  guard  against  super-saturating  the 
system,  the  remedy  was  often  set  aside  for  weeks  together.  After  this 
period,  however,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  exanthem  to  be  seen,  the 
previous  cheerfulness  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  his  blooming  com- 
plexion, had  returned,  and  since  he  has  now  passed  five  years  in  this 
desirable  condition,  without  further  use  of  the  remedy,  and  without 
complaints,  I  may  consider  the  cure  to  be  complete. 

§•  333- 

In  §.  295  I  presented  a  case  from  Virchow  of  swelling  of  the  cer 
vical  glands  20  centimetres  in  circumference.  I  have  at  present 
under  treatment  a  similar  case,  with  such  a  circumference  about  the 
neck,  that  one  would  think  that  the  head  were  sitting  right  upon  the 
shoulders,  without  any  neck  at  all.  The  patient  is  a  woman,  fifty-one 
years  of  age;  for  five  years  past  she  has  sought  aid  from  medical 
notabilities  and  Professors  of  Universities,  and  received  from  them, 
as  long  as  the  swelling  was  only  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Iodine,  Salts 
of  Krankenheil  and  cod  liver  oil  in  enormous  quantities.  But  after 
the  swelling  had  grown,  without  being  checked,  to  this  monstrous 
size,  then  their  medical  knowledge  came  to  an  end.  The  patient's 
blood  was  leucaimic.  it  is  true;  the  tumor  had  already  extended  itself 
upon  the  face,  upon  the  chest,  into  the  axilla,  and  even  the  right  leg 
presented  rows  of  knotty  tumors.  But  the  Professors  did  not  examine 
her  blood,  though  they  employed  auscultation  and  percussion  upon  the 
tumor  with  the  greatest  care;  the  woman,  however,  could  never  find 
out  exactU'  what  ailed  her,  as  the  question  was  always  followed  by  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  I  gave  her  Glauber's  salts  as  above,  and, 
after  this,  the  tumors  ceased  to  grow,  and  that  on  the  neck  went 
down,  in  six  weeks,  from  28  to  23  centimetres  in  circumference.  The 
improvement  made  rapid  progress;  die  swelhng  of  the  face  had  dis- 
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appeared  and  had  made  way  for  a  healthy  color;  even  the  pressure 
upon  the  trachea,  which  troubled  her  very  much,  was  no  longer 
noticeable. 

Although  this  woman,  as  I  heard,  was  soon  after  taken  sick  from 
catching  cold,  and  died  therefrom  in  a  few  days,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  this  sycotic  tumor  rapidly  decreased,  a  result  not  to  be  reached 
by  physiological  medicine,  as  another  case  shortly  after  satisfied  me. 

That  there  are  remedies  and  means  enough  based  upon  natural 
laws^  to  furnish  aid  in  such  cases  even,  is  fully  demonstrated. 

These  ways  and  means,  according  to  natural  laws,  are,  however, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dominant  physiological  medicine,  but  simply 
and  solely,  as  I  have  now  abundantly  shown,  in  Homoeopathy.  The 
minimal  dose,  also,  is  necessary  to  such  results.  If  one,  on  account  of 
the  ineradicable  association  with  traditional  doses,  scorns  to  prescribe 
the  quantities  calculated  according  to  tJie  law  of  reciprocal  action^ 
and  prefers  to  remain  subject  to  accident,  he  is  not  interfered  with  by 
the  laws  of  the  Government,  and  he  may  attempt  to  accomplish  it 
by  solutions  of  Glauber's  salts,  which  better  correspond  to  his  power 
of  comprehension ;  he  will  not  succeed,  however,  even  if  he  does  not 
prescribe  doses  so  large  that  the  injurious  casual  effects  of  the  Glauber's 
salts  in  substance,  diarrhcEa,  for  instance,  occur,  and  I  would  then  no 
longer  answer  for  the  result.  In  many  other  cases,  larger  doses  even, 
than  the  so-called  homoeopathic,  may  lead  to  the  desired  end,  as  we 
observed  above  in  consumption,  and,  in  some  disease-forms  curable  by 
Nux  vom. ;  they  may  occur  in  spite  of  the  treatment,  if  the  superflu- 
ous quantity  is  changed  and  carried  off*  by  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal;  but  such  a  treatment  is  ever  uncertain  and  irrational. 

§•  334- 

A  married  woman,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  suffered  from  a  cough 
for  eight  years,  without  any  known  cause,  the  cough  having  every 
year  terminated  in  pulmonary  haemorrhage.  Four  years  ago,  she  had, 
for  six  months,  pains  in  the  face,  on  the  right  side,  which  would  yield 
to  no  medical  means  of  the  physiological  school,  tliough  these  pains 
ceased,  of  themselves,  after  a  change  of  residence;  hereupon,  how- 
ever, the  cough^  which^  during  the  continuance  of  the  pains  in  the 
face^  had  disappeared^  returned  again^  so  that  this  woman  became 
much  emaciated,  and  had  to  drink  Emser  water  at  her  own  house, 
since,  on  account  of  her  great  weakness,  she  could  not  be  taken  to 
Ems.     By  this  means,  however,  her  strength  was  so  far  restored  that, 
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next  year,  she  was  able  herself  to  go  to  Ems,  there  to  continue  the 
cure:. 

After  four  weeks  she  returned  home  no  better.     Blood  was  always 
present  in  the  copious  puriforin  expectoration,  and  her  physician,  n'ho    , 
only  saw  her  every  week  or  two,  told  her  husband  thai  his  wifb  was    ' 
incurable.     She  herself  believing  what  llie  physician  said  of  hcrb^ie- 
less  condition,  became  despondent,  and  her  condition  seii^bly  givw 

She  now  thought  of  consulting  me.  I^Icr  husband  requested  me, 
after  telling  me  everything,  and  after  all  hope  of  any  tmprxn~ement 
had  been  long  giveti  up,  at  least  to  make  her  a  visit. 

One  cannot  refuse  even  such  a  somewhat  unreasonable  demand.  1 
found  a  woman  in  a  great  stale  of  depression,  always  weeping,  with 
marked  mucous  rattle  on  the  right  upper  part  of  the  tliorax,  and  on 
the  left:  side,  as  well  as  in  the  right,  u  clear  sound  on  percussion,  puri- 
fbrm  expectoration,  constant  irritation  to  cough,  underthe  sternum ,  the 
menses^  Ito-wever,  were  not  yet  deranged,  appetite  and  sleep  good,  puhe 
72;  the  face  was  very  pale,  yet  did  not  hase  the  exprasioH  of  the 
ti^rcuious,  and  on  being  questioned  she  assured  me  tliat  she  had 
long  ago  observed  tliat  she  always  had  two  good  days  and  oi 
and  that  oidy  in  damp  weather  did  she  suffer  all  days  alUe;  that  she 
had  Cold  this  to  her  physician  many  years  before,  but  he  had  alwaj-s 
said  that  it  was  irrelevant,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  diat  she  always 
had  cold  feel  and  hands. 

I  could  now  no  longer  doubt  that  here  a  latent  intennittent  had 
existed  for  eight  years,  and  the  remedy  which  I  gave,  Chinln.  sulph., 
a  dose  every  two  hours,  had  such  an  eficct  that,  from  tlie  first  day,  the 
cough  became  less  frequent,  and,  on  the  eighth  day,  had  entirely  dis-  ( 
appeared.  Tlie  patient  soon  uppearctl  very  happy,  and  gained  in 
sti-ength  from  day  to  day. 

Since  then  four  years  have  passed,  and  Uiere  was  ncixr  any  return 
of  the  cough,  still  less  of  any  haemorrhage,  and  the  abnormalities  on 
the  upper  part  of  both  lungs  could  be  no  longer  observed. 

This  woman,  acknowledging  th.it  I  saved  her  life,  would  have  beeti 
long  buried,  as  sure  as  the  treatment  of  her  physician  of  the  phyuo- 
logical  school,  was  a  false  one,  because  these  physicians,  on  account 
of  the  knowledge  which  they  have  obtained  mcchanicatly,  and  of  1 
which  they  always  boast  as  infallible,  are  not  able,  in  such  cases,  to 
establish  a  proper  diagnosis;  for  [hey  cannot,  and  ne 
mate  the  circumstances  accompanying  any  disease-form 
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§•  335- 

A  manned  woman,  28  years  of  age,  who  gave  birth  to  her  last  child 
some  years  ago.  without  difficulty,  and  who  appeared  to  have  no  predis- 
position to  any  disease,  complained  that,  for  six  months,  her  abdomen 
has  been  gi-adually  enlarging  to  such  an  extent  that  every  one  had  been 
congratulating  her  upon  a  new  pregnancy,  which,  however,  could  not 
be  the  case,  as  she  noticed  none  of  the  well-known  indications  of 
that  state ;  she  had  her  periods  regularly  every  four  weeks  as  usual,  and 
only  for  a  few  weeks  past  had  had  a  constant  leucorrhoja.  The  abdo- 
inen  was  round  and  everywhere  uniformly  hard  all  around  in  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  six  inches  diameter,  above  the  symphysis  pubis; 
but  it  was  entirely  free  from  pain,  even  upon  pressure.  An  examin- 
ation showed  a  condition  of  the  os  uteri  as  in  the  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy. The  OS  was  high  and  directed  backwards.  Around  it,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vagina,  the  same  cartilaginous  resistance  was  felt  as 
externally  on  the  abdomen,  and  this  resistance  formed  the  immediate 
prolongation  of  the  cervix,  and  thus  belonged  to  tlie  womb.  I  have 
twice  happened  to  observe  a  similar  swelling  of  the  womb  arising 
from  a  dead  fcetus;  in  one  case  the  foetus  lay  five,  and  in  the  other 
eleven  months  in  the  uterine  cavity,  without  being  expelled.  In  the 
first  case,  metritis  suddenly  set  in,  and  during  its  course,  which  could 
not  be  mitigated,  the  separate  bones  of  the  foetus  were  discharged 
one  after  the  other  through  the  rectum,  which  afforded  great  relief. 
The  other  case  escaped  my  further  observation.  Both  cases  were  free 
from  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy  which  had  been  man- 
ifestly present,  and  in  the  latter  case,  even  the  parts  of  the  foetus  could 
be  distinctly  felt.  All  this  was  absent  here;  this  swelling  could  also 
not  be  formed  by  the  ovaries,  nor  could  it  be  a  case  of  hydromctra. 
However,  I  once  found  in  the  cadaver  knotty  fibroid  tumors,  which 
had  been  diagnosticated  as  such  during  life  even,  situated  upon  the 
fundus  uteri,  i,  £?.,  upon  the  outer  wall,  which  had  been  considerably 
reduced  in  size  by  the  saline  springs  of  Reichenhall.  These  were 
easily  diagnosticated  by  the  touch  on  making  an  examination,  and  by 
the  enormous  haemorrhages  which  they  always  produced  during  the 
first  period  of  pregnancy.  This  also  was  not  the  case  here,  neither 
was  there  any  muco-membranous  polypus  present,  which  surely,  aside 
from  its  slight  resistance,  would  have  dilated  the  os  uteri.  Thus  it 
could  only  be  considered  a  fibrous  polypus,  or  more  probably,  a 
round  fibroid  within  the  uterus,  which,  however,  could  not  be  affirmed 
positively,  as  the  closed  os  prevented  any  further  diagnosis.  It  is  true, 
Virchow  docs   not    mention   in   his   work,  "iiber  die   krankhafteu 


Geschwiilate,"  such  forms  of  tumors  in  t)ic  uleriiic  cavity,  nevcrtlw- 
less,  they  have  been  observed  by  others,  Kiwisch,  for  instance. 

Owhig  to  the  size  of  tliis  growlli,  an  operation  was  nut  to  be 
thought  of,  though,  to  the  physiological  scliool,  any  uthcr  resource  is 
unknown.  Consequently  tliis  woman  would  have  bten  given  ovta 
hoiKlcssly,  a  prey  to  all  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  anticipated  in 
the  case. 

What  now  delivers  us  fram  such  a  dilemma?  Xothing  but  the 
doctrine  of  Homtcopathy  touching  the  coHcomttant  circumstances. 

This  wojnan  did  not  iook  sick,  had  a  good  appetite  and  slept  tvell: 
felt  otherwise  -well,  only  she  became  sooner  and  more  -Mearied  by  her 
■domestic  duties  than  was  previously  the  case,  in  which  duties  she  was 
very  much  annoyed  by  this  tumor  in  the  aMomen, 

This  was  April  4th.  The  remedies  which  I  administered,  inter- 
nally, so  long  as  I  had  my  eye  upon  the  object  of  tlic  disease  alone, 
were  attended  with  no  success,  sinil  from  month  to  month,  die  abdo- 
men increased  in  size,  till,  unhappily,  it  was  not  till  September  6lh 
that  I  inquired  about  tlie  concomitant  circumstances.  She  acknowl- 
edged that  she  Jell  chilly  every  evening,  and  worse,  i.  e.,  there  was  a 
more  rapid  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  during  moist  -jaeather.  On 
this  account  I  prescribed  Nux  3rd  and  Ipecac  3rd,  in  alternatioo, 
every  two  hour*,  and,  with  such  eflect,  that,  as  early  as  September 
26,  the  tumor  had  decreased  in  size  to  a  diameter  of  tlirce  inches, 
though  it  could  still  be  distinctly  felt  above  the  pubic  bone.  The 
Cervix  had  also  assiuncd  a  lower  position,  and,  by  the  20th  of  October, 
had  become  quite  perpendicular  again;  the  lips  were  somewhat 
swollen,  but  the  leucorrhiea  had  al»o  disappeared. 

This  improvement  continued  without  interruption,  during  frequsot 
suspension  of  the  remedy,  and  fuur  years  have  passed  witliout  any 
complaint  from  the  woman,  so  tli^it  lit-r  complete  cure  was  certainly 
accompli  hhed. 


§■  336- 

A  butclier  and  tavern-keeper,  25  yeare  old,  was  taken,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  his  physician,  with  so  violent  a  pneumonia,  that  he 
had  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  patient,  however,  was  aUiut  to  be 
married,  and  the  business  would  have  been  lost  to  his  betrothed  by 
bis  death.  His  physician,  hence,  advised  the  patient  to  consummate 
his  marriage  as  soon  as  possible.  This  took  place;  but  now  I  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  case,  a  request  which,  of  course,  I  thought 
I  had  a  perfect  right  to  decline.      Yet  I  could   not  withstand  their 
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repeated  urgent  appeals  more  than  a  day.  I  found  hepatization  of 
the  whole  right  lung  from  the  lowest  part  to  the  apex,  where,  above 
the  clavicle,  the  sound  on  percussion  was  somewhat  hollow,  and  there 
was  some  respiratory  murmur  yet  to  be  heard.  The  left  lung  had 
remained  free  froin  any  affection;  there  was  great  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion; excessive  debilit}';  the  voice  harsh;  the  patient  could  not  lie  on 
the  left  side  without  danger  of  suffocation;  pulse  130;  the  cough 
brought  up  purulent  yet  scanty,  expectoration,  the  tongue  was  thickly 
coated,  the  appetite  was  entirely  wanting;  there  wiis great  emaciation, 
features  collapsed. 

Upon  inquiry,  the  patient  stated  that  one  day  he  was  better  —  on 
the  next  decidedly  worse^  and  then^  at  8  P.M,^  he  was  worse  than 
ever^  so  that  he  really  thought,  the  evening  before,  that  his  time  had 
come;  he  felt  chilly  also,  notwithstanding  the  constant  sweat,  and  in 
spite  of  the  warm  cloths  upon  his  abdomen.  I  directed  Nux  vom. 
and  Ipec.  in  alternation,  every  two  hours;  on  the  next  day,  August  3, 
amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms.  After  eight  days  he  still  was 
chilly  in  the  upper  part  of  his  hody^  hence  Aran  diad.  T^rd  was  given, 
in  hourly  alternation  with  Nux,  although  the  hepatization  decreased 
from  above  downwards,  more  and  more  every  day.  On  the  39th  of 
August  he  was  already  able  to  remain  two  hours  out  of  bed,  for  his 
appetite  had  returned  in  the  first  days  of  my  treatment,  and  hearty 
food  was  given  as  his  sti'ength  increased.  He  now  felt  quite  well; 
the  whole  right  lung  was  again  serviceable  for  respiration,  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  burden  of  the  other  ailments  was  also  removed ; 
his  bodily  weakness,  however,  was  still  considerable.  This  day  the 
yoimg  wife  of  the  patient  stood  at  the  door  of  her  house  as  her  pre- 
vious physician  passing  by,  inquired  about  her  husband.  She  replied, 
with  a  joyful  countenance,  that  he  was  entirely  well  and  already  up. 
To  this  the  doctor  replied,  "that  is  utterly  impossible."  A  week  later, 
however,  the  butcher,  convalescent,  walking  out  of  doors,  met  the 
doctor  himself,  and  giXXG  him  an  ocular  demonstration  of  what  he  had 
declared  to  be  utterly  impossible. 

§•  337- 

After  opening  an  abscess  on  the  left  heel  of  a  man  75  years  old,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  mortified,  and  the  physician  declared  thai  as  gan- 
grajna  senilis  had  set  in,  the  foot  must  be  removed.  Upon  this  decision 
I  was  called  in.  For  more  than  a  year  I  had  often  seen  this  old  man 
in  the  street,  limping  with  his  left  foot,  and  now  I  saw  clearly  the 
cause  thereof,  \'iz.,  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the 
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OS  calcis,  wlitch  h»d  prohably  extended  lo  the  bone  i1 
grenous  ulcer  half  an  inch  broa<I,  causing  insuflemblc  pains,  and  sur- 
rounded and  pnrtiatly  covered  lA-ith,  a  gangrenous  cmst.  Arsenic  lOth 
gave  prompt  relief.  The  gangrenous  crust  was  ilirown  off.  The 
surface  of  the  ulia^  took  on  a  hc-aithy  appcaranoe,  but.  aficr  ten  days. 
did  not  show  the  least  tendency  to  cic-iirize,  although  tlic  pains  uxic 
decreasing.  Both  Silic.  to  and  Calc  c-irb.  6  aggravateil  all  the  symp- 
toms so  far  as  this  that  none  of  them  were  improved,  but  the  ulcer 
had  increased  in  breadth  and  dcptli,  so  that  the  proiie  could  now 
touch  tho  denuded  and  carious  os  calcis.  The  patient  vvantetl  his  first 
drops  again,  because  they  had  relieved  his  pains,  which  now  had 
returned  to  tlieir  former  severity.  This  ^vas  granted  liini  in  the 
absence  of  any  better  indication.  But  the  sleeplessness  setting  in, 
which  could  be  attributed  only  to  the  influence  of  the  Arvnic.  required 
that  this  remedy  should  be  discontinued  again.  His  sleep  now 
returned,  but  the  pain  increased  again  also. 

A  thorough  examination  finally  led  me  to  the  source  of  all  his 
tioubles,  tu  which  indeed  die  striking  effect  of  Arsenic  hat!  already 
called  my  attention,  as  tliis  remedy  was  given  only  to  arrest  the  morti- 
lication.  The  patient  acknowledged,  on  being  questioned,  that  his 
paiiis  increased  and  decreased  periodically,  and  thai,  regularly,  every 
other  clay.  He  added  that  he  might  have  told  me  that  long  before, 
had  he  supposed  that  any  importance  could  be  attached  to  sudi  a  trifle; 
he  had  Uiought  that  quite  as  little  importance  was  attached  la  the  cir- 
cumsLince  diat  he  luas  always  cold,  and  hence  was  ain'ays  trying  to 
get  warm. 

Araaca  diadema  removed  the  pains,  and  effected  a  rapid  cure.     At 
first,  the  ulcer  grew  less,  then  many  very  small  sequestra  were  tlirown    , 
off",  but  five  months  passed  away  under  the  rci>eated  use  of  this  remedy, 
before  the  cure  was  complete. 

1  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  hay- 
baths  in  many  forms  of  caries,  and  in  enchonclroma  of  the  bones.     It    ^ 
was  in  the  country  tliat   I  first  learned  of  these  baths  as  a  popular    j 
remedy  for  necrosis  of  the  bone.     If  what  the  country  people  related 
to  me  is  true,  then   it  can  only  be  the  Silex  contained  in  these  botbs    | 
which  makes  them  useful  in  these  diseases  of  the  bones.     Hence,  I 
examined  the  hay  chemically,  in  order  to  leam  whether  Silex  could  be    | 
found  in  solution  in  these  batlis. 

Three  drachms  of  finely  cut  hay  were  put  into  twelve  ounces  of 
water  free  from  silicious  acid,  and  boiled  down  half.     The  filtrated 
dec(V;- '■      iMras  evaporated  to  the  tliiekness  of  an  extract,  and  then 
erated,     The  white  aslies  tlius  obtained  were  digested  24 
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hours  with  Hydrochloric  acid,  which  left  about  half  a  gi*ain  of  resid- 
uum, which  presented  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  Silex;  hence 
Silex  is  present  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  hay-baths. 

§•  338- 

A  young  married  pair  had,  two  years  previously,  lost  a  child  from 
hydrocephalus  acutus;  the  second,  then  eight  months  old,  was  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  when  the  disease  had  already  reached  the  con- 
vulsive stage;  it  died  after  a  few  days. 

It  devolved  now  upon  me,  as  the  family  physician,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  protecting  the  next  child  from  this  disease,  and  thus  to 
remove  the  conditions  under  which,  both  times,  the  development  of 
this  fatal  disease  had  been  possible,  a  problem  which  everybody 
knows  the  physiological  school  is  not  able  to  solve. 

Both  parents  were  perfecdy  healthy,  and  never  sick.  Both  had 
blonde  hair,  thin  skin,  and  blue  eyes.  The  husband  was  spare,  the 
wife  of  a  full  habit.  Hence  no  positive  point  of  support  could  be 
gained  from  either.  The  wife,  however,  had  nursed  both  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  without  possessing  sufficient  nourishment  for  them,  as  I 
leanit  on  inquiry,  for  she  was  obliged  to  give  them  milk,  and  sugar- 
water  besides,  and  both  children  were  taken  sick  when  they  began  to 
cut  their  teeth. 

In  hydrocephalus  the  nutrition  of  the  bones  is  always  deficient,  and 
hence,  during  the  period  of  dentition,  this  nutrition  must  be  carried 
on  at  the  expense  of  other  tissues.  But  the  conditions  of  this  deficient 
nutrition  of  the  osseous  system  must  have  been  given  long  before  the 
period  of  dentition. 

I  hence  stated  to  the  wife  that  she  must  not  nurse  the  next  child, 
and  that  she  must,  during  her  next  pregnancy,  take  Sulphur  6th  one 
day,  and  Calc.  phosph.  6th  the  next,  so  that  she  should  not  lose  a  third 
child  by  this  disease.  Sulphur,  I  wished  to  exhibit  as  a  nutritive  rem- 
edy favoring  the  formation  of  tissues,  while  Calc.  phosph.  was  to  favor 
that  of  the  bones. 

Five  weeks  later,  the  woman  informed  me  that  she  was  again  preg- 
nant, and  asked  me  for  those  remedies.  She  was  delivered  at  term, 
and  this  child,  now  f\\Q  years  old,  remained  healthy,  as  well  as  a  second, 
now  three  years  old,  which  was  carried  the  regular  term  under  this 
prophylactic  treatment. 

These  are  not  solitary  cases,  for  I  have  pursued  this  method,  for  sLx 
years,  in  all  families  in  which  there  has  ever  been  a  hydrocephalic 
child,  and  with  the  same  good  result. 
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But  where  I  have  taken  charge,  in  other  families,  of  children  who 
had  already  suffered  from  hydrocephalus,  none  have  died  during  the 
last  seven  years,  in  which  time  I  have  given  such  children,  every 
morning  and  evening,  a  powder  of  the  second  trit.  of  Calc.  phosph. ; 
and  only  such  children  as  I  first  see  in  the  last  stage,  receive  morning 
and  evening,  a  few  drops  of  Argent  nitr.  6,  and  every  two  hours  the 
powder  of  Calc.  phosph.,  and  with  the  best  result.  At  the  same  time, 
I  have  repeatedly  convinced  myself  that,  in  such  cases,  one  of  these 
remedies  alone,  aflbrds  no  such  relief. 


§•  339- 

In  September,  i86i,  I  received  from  a  well-known  Homoeopathic 
physician,  the  following  letter,  which  I  give  verbatim  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  taking  tiie  liberty  of  relating  my 
disease  to  you,  with  the  request  that' you  will  kindly  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  medical  skill  in  the  case.  I  can  hardly  think  that  1 
have  made  a  vain  request,  as  you  will  learn,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
following  description  of  my  situation  how  much  I  am  in  need  of  help: 

I  am  53  years  old,  of  nervous  constitution,  and  have  suffered  with 
piles  since  my  youth.  I  have  employed  all  sorts  of  remedies  against 
these,  with  Init  transient  result.  Subsequently,  a  hypochondriac 
mood  was  superadded.  Iloma^opathy  and  the  water-cure  have 
given  me  but  little  relief  from  my  sufferings.  My  manner  of  life, 
since  my  youth  up,  was  much  like  that  of  others.  I  drank  two  or 
three  glasses  of  l)cur  nearly  every  day,  smoked  tobacco,  and  partook 
of  the  ordinary  fare.  Married  at  23  years  of  age,  I  l)ecame  the 
father  of  eight  children,  quite  healthy  and  vigorous.  I  was  never 
syphilitic,  rachitic,  or  scrofulous,  but,  when  a  child,  was  affected 
with  the  itch,  which,  perhaps,  was  checked  too  soon,  by  means  of 
ointments.  Althoui'h  I  was  never  excessive  in  amorous  indulLTence, 
yet  I  always  observed  a  pressing  pain  in  the  testicles  after  coitus, 
which  was  more  violent  as  the  coitus  was  more  frequent,  and  vice 
versa;  it  was  aggravated  when  standing,  but  relieved  by  walking, 
and  still  more  on  King  down.  This,  perhaps,  may  have  its  cause  in 
youthful  sexual  sins. 

Mv  haMHorrhoidal  pains,  which  were  especially  severe  in  the  years 
from  30  to  40.  tormented  me  after  every  stool  with  their  burning 
pains  as  if  the  \rAVts  were  raw.  Later  in  life,  this  pain  disappeared, 
and  the  h;einon'hoi(lal  knots  were  swollen,  only  when  I  drank  a  glass 
of  beer  too  much  of  an  evening.  There  was  very  seldom  any  dis- 
charge of  blood,  and  it  was  only  after  having  used  cold  sitz-baths  and 
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cold  injections  for  several  years,  that  there  were  repeated  hiemorrhages 
after  stool,  without  affording  any  essential  relief. 

I  am  very  nervous,  and  hence  could  never  use  the  sitz-baths  under 
i6°  R,  since,  if  used  tn  a  lower  temperature^  febrile  attacks  were 
always  induced. 

In  1859,  an  acute  burning  sore  pain  appeared  again  after  every  stool, 
as  well  as  protrusion  of  the  haemorrhoidal  tumors.  The  pain,  after 
stool,  was  very  severe,  and  sometimes  continued  for  hours.  As  no 
remedy  afforded  me  any  relief,  I  determined  to  adopt  a  vegetarian 
diet.  Accordingly  from  the  beginning  of  September,  1859,  I  avoided 
all  animal  food,  drank  no  beer,  denied  myself  smoking,  and  every  irri- 
tant. My  breakfast  and  supper  were  bread  and  milk  —  my  dinner 
consisted  of  vegetables,  and  dishes  made  of  flour  and  milk;  my  drink 
was  water;  as  a  consequence,  I  strictly  resisted  the  greatest  longing 
for  meat.  Now  and  then  I  took  a  dose  of  some  Homoeopathic  rem- 
edy, of  which  Calc.  carb.  and  Sepia  200,  operated  most  beneficially. 
In  connection  with  this,  I  practiced  gymnastics,  every  day,  according 
to  Dr.  Neumann's  directions  in  his  '  Hausgymnastik.' 

My  sufferings  were  more  endurable,  it  is  true,  and  yet  the  haemor- 
rhoidal pains,  after  stool,  still  troubled  me  very  often,  and  a  melancholy 
mood  set  in,  which  I  might  describe  as  a  feeling  of  an  undeserved 
injustice  done  me,  associated  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  pressure  in  the 
throat,  and  which  was  especially  noticed  on  walking  in  the  open-air. 
Amid  such  a  state  of  things,  I  observed,  even  in  the  previous  winter, 
now  and  then,  that  I  was  easily  wearied  after  a  long-continued  walk, 
and  my  friends  wondered  at  my  careless  gait,  which,  however,  was 
only  to  be  observed  every  time  after  a  longer  walk  than  usual. 

Last  spring  I  became  accidentally  acquainted  with  Baunschcidtis- 
mus,  and  got  possession  of  Baunscheidt's  book.  The  great  recom- 
mendations of  this  method  against  hiemorrhoids  and  hypochondria 
soon  aroused  a  desire  within  me  to  try  it.  Hence  I  proceedeti  at  once 
to  carry  out  my  plan,  and  applied  the  instrument,  with  intervals  of 
ten  days,  upon  the  back,  the  sacrum,  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
abdomen,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  on  the  calves  seven  times, 
and  it  was  used  the  last  time  seven  weeks  ago. 

The  result,  however,  is  very  sad;  for  after  the  fifth  application,  the 
left  axilla  swelled  up  and  became  painful.  Soon  after,  I  got  an  ulcer 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  and  one  on  the  left  forearm,  suppurating 
for  a  long  tiine.  There  developed  a  reddish,  knotty  eruption,  spreading 
over  the  whole  body.  The  tubercles,  of  the  size  of  a  small  lentil, 
are,  in  many  places,  so  elevated  above  the  skin  that  they  resembled 
wart-like  excrescences.  These  have  their  seat  chiefly  upon  the  vertex, 
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above  the  ears,  on  the  forehead,  on  t!ie  left  side  of  the  neck,  betweea 
the  scrotum  and  the  right  tliigh,  and  scattered  here  and  there  upou 
the  penis  and  about  the  anus.  Srnall  scales  form  upon  them,  thejr 
itch  but  httie,  and,  after  being  scratched,  tlie  itching  is  relieved.  '^ 
the  same  time,  about  the  third  rib,  on  the  left  side,  near  tlie  stcmnf 
tliere  was  a  sweUiug,  painful  upiu  pressure.  My  kncc^  became  si 
so  tliat  I  could  go  up  stairs  only  wit!\  the  greatest  labor.  There  4 
Ijearwl,  besides,  an  oppressive  weight  upon  each  shoulder,  with  s 
tiveneas  thereof  to  pressure  Great  sensitiveness  in  sepur.tte  i 
jiortions  of  the  thorax,  aggravated  by  drawing  a  deep  breath  and  by  ei 
tations,  but  soon  disappearing  again,  now  frequently  annoyed  | 
much.  The  most  distressing'  pain,  however,  was  a  rheumatic,  tl 
Viing,  tearing  pain  in  die  head,  which  disappeared  entirely,  pcrhi 
upon  the  use  of  Merc,  sol.,  Nux  vom.  and  Bryonia.  In  siiort,  a 
this  Batmscheidtismus,  as  I  thitik,  a  rheumatism  developed  i 
which  has  lasted  now  for  about  six  weeks. 

To  give  a  more  exact  det.iil  of  my  disease,  I  take  the  liberty* 
describing  my  present  condition  as  follows: 

Rheumatic  tensive  pains  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
pain  on  the  shoulders,  with  sensitiveness  of  the  lop  of  the  shouldenfl 
external  pressure.  Pain,  as  of  dislocation,  in  the  shoulders  and  t 
on  raising  the  arms.  Painfulness  of  tlie  bones,  cspcciallv  of  the  ij 
hand,  so  diat  I  can  hardly  grasp  and  hold  a  small  weight,  a  book,  J 
instance.  Painfulness  of  the  third  rib  on  the  left  side  upon  e 
pressure.  Redness  and  swelling  of  the  skin  over  the  poiut  of  Q 
rigltt  elbow.  A  slight  jar  with  the  hand  upon  a  hrm  substance  [ 
duced,  some  days  i^o,  a  dull  humming  pain  in  the  hand, 
ness  of  the  spinous  processes  of  two  of  tlie  lumbar  vertebne, 
pressure  (at  present  one  only  being  painful.)  Painfulness  in  the  right 
elbow  joint,  and  on  the  upjier  part  of  the  right  arm,  especially  when 
turning  the  hand  outwards.  Paralytic  weakness  (and  paralytic  pohi) 
of  the  legs,  espnicially  of  the  right  one,  witli  painfulness  of  the 
joint  on  extending  and  flexing  the  leg.  When  sitting 
can  raise  the  right  leg  only  by  keeping  it  estcmled.  Rai«ng  theN 
while  the  knee  is  bent  is  impossible  on  account  of  pain  in  the  knee-joid 
weakness  of  the  knee-joint  when  walking  in  the  room.  Sitting  dof 
or  rising  from  a  sitting  posture  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  n 
powerful  suppo;t  of  the  hands.  Going  up  stairs  is  impossible.  Painfor 
ness  of  the  heels,  especially  of  the  left  one,  when  rising  anil  iiftcrwiinls, 
and  on  beginning  to  walk.  Redness  of  the  uvula  and  velum  pendu- 
lum palati,  widi  pain  in  the  throat,  especially  on  empty  swallonriod 
(this  is  much  betti^r.)     A  red  tu1)ercular  eruption  about  the  a 
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between  the  right  thigh  and  the  scrotum,  ahnost  like  warts,  raised 
above  the  skin,  itching  but  little,  and  especially  at  first,  on  the  fore- 
head, now  on  the  vertex  above  the  ears,  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck 
and  upon  the  front  of  the  chest.  Furuncles  on  the  right  arm 
near  the  axilla.  For  a  few  days  past,  slight  cedematous  swelling  of  die 
feet.  Respiration  sighing.  Pulse  90;  weeping  mood;  doubtful  of 
recovery. 

I  must  add,  moreover,  that  my  pulse  has  always  been  rather  accele- 
rated, and  that  the  pains  seem  to  be  seated  in  the  bones  and  are  aggra- 
vated only  by  pressure  and  motion,  as  well  as  that  the  upper  ends  of 
the  shin  bones,  just  below  the  knee-joint,  are  painful  on  being  pressed. 
The  urine  I  have  never  examined.     Sour  smelling  night-sweat. 

The  above  symptoms  have  set  in  since  the  use  of  the  Baurvscheidtis- 
mus.  But,  in  order  to  give  you  a  closer  insight  into  my  disease,  I 
will  also  give  you  those  symptoms  which  have  annoyed  me  for  a  long 
time  and  are  now  present. 

Confusion,  humming,  heaviness  and  fullness  of  the  head,  glittering 
before  the  eyes.  Roaring  in  the  ears,  mucous  rattling.  Heat  in  the 
mouth.  Bad  breath.  Appetite  and  digestion  good.  Protrusion  of 
the  haemoiThoidal  tumors  at  stool.  Burning  and  soreness  at  the  anus, 
after  stool,  aggravated  on  walking  and  relieved  by  sitting  and  lying. 
Cracking  of  the  joints;  sense  of  swelling  and  difficult  motion  of  the 
fingers,  aggravated  when  walking  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  morning 
in  bed.  Powerlessness  of  the  hands  when  writing;  writing  is  very 
difficult  for  me.  Hardness  and  thickening  of  the  skin  upon  the  ball 
of  the  left  toe,  with  pain  when  walking  on  the  pavement,  as  if  I  troJ 
on  small  stones.  Easy  perspiration;  sour-smelling  perspiration. 
Sensation  as  if  a  fibre  were  torn  or  snapped  off  suddenly  at  the  left 
axilla.  Aching  in  the  testicles  after  coitus;  relieved  by  sitting,  still 
more  when  lying  down.  Pain  in  the  groin  from  the  pressure  of  the 
truss,  which  annoyed  me  very  much  since  the  Baunscheidtisnius, 
although  I  have  not  worn  the  trass  for  fourteen  days,  (at  present 
relieved). 

Against  this  complaint  I  have  already  taken  Merc,  sol.,  Nux  voin., 
Bryonia,  Tart,  stib.,  Sulph.  and  Colchicum.  I  have  now  taken  Rhus  , 
since  September  7.  I  have  taken  two  drops  of  this  in  the  2nd  dec, 
repeated  at  first  every  six  hours.  Now^  September  2 1 , 1  take  a  dose  only 
morning  and  evening.  As  a  result,  I  may  say  that  the  pains  in  the 
throat,  in  the  left  hand  and  in  the  left  groin,  and  the  eruption,  are 
somewhat  relieved.  A  striking  result,  such  as  I  have  often  seen  in 
my  practice,  I  do  not  observe. 
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I  am  father  of  seven  children,  yet  unprovided  for,  without  means, 
antl  the  support  q{  my  lar<^e  family  depends  entirely  upon  the  eam- 
inj;^s  of  my  practice.  Hence  my  situation,  at  present,  is  tiiily  a  sad 
one,  and  the  future  looks  still  darker,  since  I  fear  tliat  my  lower  limbs 
may  yet  becoine  entirely  paralyzed." 

Now  follows  a  repetition  of  the  request  made  at  the  outset,  with 
the  usual  form  of  closinor. 

No  expert  will  doubt  that,  for  this  disease,  the  physiological  school 
has  no  name,  and  since  it  has  none,  it  hence  cannot  say  what  is  really 
present  here,  and  at  most  could  recognize  as  special  troubles,  haemor- 
rhoids, paralysis,  etc.  To  establish  a  constitutional  diagnosis  is  hence 
impossible  for  it,  consequently  it  could  make  neither  a  rational  indi- 
cation nor  prognosis. 

According  to  the  newest  and  best  work,  /.  ^.,  best  in  the  sense  of 
the  physiological  school,  the  work  of  Dr.  Eisenmann,  entitled  '*die 
Bewcgungsataxie,  [Locomotor  ataxy,"]  the  symptoms,  pains  m  the 
testicles  after  coitus;  fatigued  easily;  tottering  gait;  impossibility  of 
raising  the  leg  in  a  state  of  extension,  while  sitting  upon  a  chair,  or  of 
going  up  stairs,  or  of  sitting  down  or  getting  up  without  the  most 
powerful    support    of    the    hands  ;     difficulty    of    motion    of    the 
fingers;    loss  of  power  in  the  hands  when  writing,  and  of  the  left 
haii'l.  so  that  he  can   scarcely  hold  or   raise  a   hook;    paralytic  weak- 
nc^->  of  tlij  IcL^s;   wcakirj:^  of  the  knee-joint   when  walking;   pains  in 
\ aiioiis  ]")arts  of  the  IkhIv.  and  melanch(^lic  mood  present  a  picture  ot 
(lisiurhanccs  of  co-ordination  of  the  muscular  activity,  and  hence  are 
'•  the  essential  therapeutical  tokens  of  muscular  ataxy." 

But  Eisenmann\  "  well-arranged  curative  plan,"  is  very  short  for 
23S  payees  full  of  pathology,  and  consists  in  this:  i.  To  remove  the 
causes  of  the  disease,  which  may  yet  be  active.  2.  To  "resist"  the 
morbid  diathesis,  produced  by  the  morbid  causes,  whatever  they  may 
be.  3.  After  ^'  resisting "  the  morbid  causes,  to  lead  back,  to  its  nor- 
mal state,  the  functions  of  mobilitv,  bv  a  suitable  but  "  cautious" 
exercise,  especially  by  rational  gymnastics. 

But  now  the  physiological  school  knows  neither  the  morbid  cause 
for  this  case,  nor  the  diathesis  of  the  disease,  and  the  rational  gym- 
nastics had  already  been  used  in  vain,  consequently,  here  also,  the 
science  of  the  physiological  school  would  be  branded  upon  the  sands 
of  it^  ignorance. 

Regarding  those  "  resistances,"  [''  Bekiimpfungen,"]  Eisenmann 
sa\<:  ••  llvdrioilate  of  potash  does  not  do  it.  Cod-liver  oil  will  not 
flo  it,  at  least,  in  a  case  of  Tabes  dosalis,  where  it  was  plenti- 
ful! v  used,  I  saw  no  benefit  from   it,  only  the  chronic  pains  in  the 
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joints  disappeared.  Whether  Arg.  nitr.,  Merc,  corros.,  or  Arsenic 
will  do  it,  vvlio  can  say?" 

This  is  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Eiscnniann,  in  his  own  very  words. 

And  what  can  I  do  with  this  advice  of  the  physiolo<;![ical  school 
towards  curing  my  patient?  Surely  the  best  thing  is  to  give  it  to  the 
winds,  to  waft  it  into  the  sea  of  oblivion. 

None  of  tliese  remedies,  which  were  "  experimentally  "  used,  accord- 
ing to  Eisenmann,  as  one  would  conclude  from  the  interesting,  but 
frequently  very  imperfect,  clinical  cases  in  liis  work,  were  indicated 
in  the  case  before  us,  according  to  the  law  of  similarity;  hence  for 
any  subsequent  experiment,  even  if  Homoiopathy  would  venture  to 
make  one,  or  were  obliged,  under  stress  of  necessity,  to  make  such 
experiments  first  upon  the  sick,  these  remedies  are  utterly  useless, 
except  for  the  wretched  empirics  of  the  physiological  school. 

For  the  doubters,  this  clinical  case  contiuns  quite  too  few  objective 
facts;  it  does  not  contain  even  Romberg's  symptom,  "  that  all  who 
suHer  from  locomotor-ataxy,  are  unable,  when  in  the  dark,  or  with 
their  eyes  closed,  to  sUmd  or  walk  without  staggering  and  reeling;" 
nor  is  the  analysis  of  the  urine  given.  How  could  any  one,  in  such 
a  case,  ever  conceive  of  the  idea  of  a  diagnosis,  or  an  inilication,  or 
prognosis  ? 

For,  tlie  dogmatists  of  the  physiological  school,  who,  from  princi- 
ple, regard  ocular  inspection  a  condition  sine  qua  non^  and  deny  that 
without  it  a  diagnosis,  indication,  or  prognosis  am  l)e  established,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  journey  to  this  patient,  or  to  require 
him  to  make  one  to  his  physician. 

Thus  neither  dogmatism,  skepticism,  nor  empiricism  could  be  called 
upon,  and  even  if  then  already  I  had  read  Eisenmann's  book,  his 
therapeutics  would  have  left  me  in  the  lurch. 

On  the  contrary,  after  I  had  received  diis  letter  of  September  23, 
1861,  and  had  reflected  upon  it,  I  wrote  the  patient,  as  follows: 

"  In  your  letter  you  have  given  me  a  very  good  description  of  the 
phenomena  which  are  wont  to  accompany  the  development  of  svcosis, 
whether  you  have  acquired  or  iidierited  it.  Hence  you  will  have  the 
goodness,  without  delay,  to  take  Thuja  30th  morning  and  evening,  as 
well  as  Natrum  sulph.  3rd  every  hour;  four  or  ^\{i,  drops  of  each,  in  a 
spoonful  of  water.  At  the  same  time,  I  earnestly  beg  of  you  not  to 
practice  great  abstinence,  nor  to  fast,  for  no  form  of  sycotic  ilisease 
can  be  cured  without  gootl  food,  without  nutrition  of  tiie  parts  which 
remain  healthy.  Whether  you  are  quite  curable,  I  would  rather  leave 
undecided  at  present,  but  in  any  case  you  can  be  so  far  restored  tiiat 
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you  will  be  able  to  resume  your  practice  again,"  etc.  The  remainder 
(Iocs  not  beloncr  to  the  history  of  the  case. 

Truly,  this  strict  diet  which,  unhappily,  many  Homoeopathists,  from 
great  misunderstanding  of  facts,  insist  upon  even  to  this  day,  so  that, 
to  a  sick  man,  actually  nothing  is  left  to  live  upon  but  the  air,  does  by 
no  means  aid  in  the  spread  of  Homoeopathy,  and  indeed  it  is  thus 
wantonly  deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest  guarantees  for  its  results  at 
the  bed-side. 

I  will  now  give:  ist.  The  symptoms  which  led  me  to  this  diagno- 
sis, and :  2nd.  What  induced  me  to  give  two  remedies  in  alternation, 
an  abomination  to  orthodox  HAnoRopathists.     As  regards  the 

1st.  The  following  symptoms  are  above  all  characteristic  of  the 
sycotic  form  of  this  disease:  Swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  axillaiy 
glands,  sores  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  leg;  tul^rcular  ^vart-Iike 
eruption  upon  the  above  mentioned  parts  of  the  body;  swelling  of 
the  rib  of  the  left  side,  near  the  sternum;  stiffness  of  the  knee,  the 
various  so-called  rheumatic  pains;  redness  of  the  velum  palatinum, 
with  painfulness  of  the  throat,  especially  on  empty  swallowing;  pains 
in  the  bones;  cracking  of  the  joints;  with  ajl  the  symptoms  above 
indicated  under  the  modern  idea  of  the  locomotor-ataxy  of  Duchenne 
and  Eiscnmann. 

The  reasons  why  these  groups  of  symptoms  belong  to  the  so-called 
sycosis,  arc  given  in  previous  paragraphs.     As  regards  the 

211(1.  That  according  to  this  diagnosis.  Thuja  is  indicated,  needs  no 
further  discussion  for  those  who  are  versed  in  the  HomoEiopathic  dnig- 
provings.  But  Thuja,  both  according  to  these  provings  and  exi>eri- 
ence  at  the  bed-side,  can  not  cure  that  tubercular,  or,  as  our  colleague 
expressed  it,  wart-like  eruption ;  Natrum  sulph.  alone  can  accomplish 
that.  But  this  tuhercular  eruption  is  just  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
this  disease.  If  not  removed  at  once,  it  luxuriantly  ilevelops  in  many 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  neck  and  in  the  region  of  the 
cla\  icle,  and  grows  into  great  clusters,  which  the  inexperienced  con- 
found with  strumous  and  other  glandular  swellings,  and  mis-treat, 
although  they  occur  in  places  where  there  are  no  glands. 

An  evidence  of  this  I  find  in  many  patients  who  have  sought,  and 
obtained,  help  from  me,  not  only  after  the  injurious  treatment  of 
the  physiological  school,  but  also  after  unsuccessful  Homoeopathic 
treatment. 

Herewith  is  presented  another  practical  proof  that  the  dictum,  to 
'j^ive,  under  no  circumstances,  more  than  one  remedy,  is  not  always 
api)licable.  Of  course,  I  am  saying  nothing  of  compositions,  since 
they  would  lack  the  possibility  of  any  naturo-philosophical  application 
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arising  from  provings  upon  the  healthy,  or  at  least  would  need  deduc- 
tive confirmation,  provided  we  were  not  minded,  quite  unnecessarily, 
to  throw  ourselves  again  into  the  arms  of  empiricism  and  the  unscien- 
tific uncertainty  of  the  physiological  school. 

Since  our  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica  contains,  as  yet,  nothing 
of  this  eftect  of  Natr.  sulph.  (though  as  a  remedy  it  is  indispensable), 
I  have,  at  the  same  time,  given  another  example,  that  we  may  greatly 
expand  and  complete  the  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica,  as  well  as 
tlie  other  doctrines  of  Homoeopathy,  by  way  of  induction. 

If,  for  instance,  the  provings  of  substances  of  the  outer  world  on 
man  produce  symptoms  of  disease,  which  are  similar  to  those  which 
arise  from  the  unintentional  introduction  of  morbid  matter,  then  they 
establish  tlie  well  known  indication,  according  to  the  law  of  similarity. 
This  law  thus  rests  upon  synthetic  comparison  between  the  intention- 
ally and  the  accidentally  produced  morbid  symptoms. 

By  means  of  tliis  law,  however,  vve  are  not  taught  anything  touch- 
ing these  various  molecular  substances  themselves,  and  the  relations 
of  these  molecular  substances  and  their  eftects  upon  each  other,  and 
upon  the  counter-action  of  the  organism,  have  clearly,  in  themselves, 
nothing  more  to  do  with  tlie  law  of  similarity;  in  both  questions  we 
have  to  do  with  two  entirely  different  domains  of  science  —  of  mind 
and  of  matter.  These  relations  can  be  investigated  and  explained 
only  according  to  the  chemico-physical  laws  existing  within  the 
organism.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  and  counter-effect  of  a 
substance,  which,  as  a  remedy,  is  to  exercise  such  an  influence  upon 
the  motions  of  the  diseased  organism,  that  the  latter  should  be  again 
removed,  must,  as  already  has  been  said,  be  diametrically  opposed 
tliereto,  without  exception ;  for  the^  remedies  are  expected,  indeed,  to 
change  the  diseased  organism  into  a  state  which  is  in  direct  contrarlic- 
tion  to  it,  /.  <?.,  into  a  healthy  state.  This  happens,  in  fact,  demon- 
strably also,  according  to  the  indication  from  the  simile,  which  is 
always  and  entirely  a  'matter  of  the  intellect,  and  relates  only  to  tlie 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  molecular  substance  indicated  according 
to  the  law  of  similarity,  and,  to  their  material  relations  to  those  of  the 
organism. 

Now  we  can  explore  the  chemico-physical  motions,  and  counter 
motions,  which  remedies  are  wont  to  produce  in  the  organism  only 
by  induction,  and  when  we  have  thereby  learned,  for  example,  that 
Natr.  sulph.  diminishes  the  influence  of  hydrogen  upon  the  blood, 
there  follows  in  relation  to  the  law  of  similarity  only  the  conclusion 
that  the  symptoms  from  the  provings  of  Natr.  sulph.  must  be  similar 
to  those  morbid  symptoms  which  it  can  cure;  that  these  similar  symp- 
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tonis  would  thus  ulno  appear  in  diseases  wliich  liiive  arisen  from 
increased  influence  of  hydrogen,  just  as,  for  instance,  from  tlic  suiplui 
as  well  as  the  deflciencv  of  lion  in  the  blood,  chlorosis  may  a 
former  we  Ic.im  from  our  homoeopathic  dmg-provings,  tlie  Ulter  frO(fl 
pathology. 

Since,  Anally,  our  Homceopathic  pathc^eneses  cannot  yet  bv  lookcd'l 
upon  as  complete,  and  &ince,  in  the  provings  of  Nalr,  sulph.,  nothin^l 
is  said  about  that  tubcrcuiar  eruption,  while  the  sycotic  dise»se-fc>rm^ 
however,  are  always  aggravated  upon  an  increased  InjiHX  of  Hydi 
gen,  in  damp  wealher.  from  llie  use  of  balks,  etc.,  therefore  sucfe 
inductive  discovtries  upon  the  influence  of  substances  of  the  e 
world,  upon  thu  substances  of  our  o:^anism.  must,  in  all  cases,  be  c&\ 
the  gre.itcst  value,  and  especially  where,  for  the  time  bting.  the  Horn 
opathic  Materia  Me<lica  cannot  give  us  as  yet  the  infonnation; 
such  discoveries,  before  thev  can  be  raised  to  a  law,  must  be  deduw 
tivcly  confimied  also,  and  then  only  do  they  obtain  practical  %'alidi^J 

No  one  can  hit  upon  such  diagnoses,  indications  and  prognoses  11 
the  physiological  school.  This  school  occupies  itself  with  the  dire 
annihilation  of  morbid  symptoms  and  products,  just  in  proportioi 
as,  instead  of  drug-pro vings  and  induction,  empiricism,  acclilent  and 
hypothesis  seem  to  point  in  this  direction,  us  I  ha\-c  abundaatlj 
demonstrated  in  my  writings..  And  what  would  Eiseumann,  finallj!^ 
give  as  regards  the  Crt.se  before  us  after  his  above  cited  elaboration,  1 
on  what  grounds  ?  He  says  "  Geheimrath  "  Wunderlich  had  the  '•  hnpfq 
thought"  of  tiying  the  Nitrate  of  silver  "against"  the  locomotor-iotaxri 
which  he  calls  progressive  spinal  paralysis — that  is  all!  Are  t 
the  ways  and  means  of  a  rational  or  exact  investigation  of  Nntnre 
Or  did  not  this  "  happy  thought "  more  probably  originate  with  Hon 
lEopathy  f 

In  contrast  thereto  I  declare,  in  defiance  of  contradiction,  that  t 
effort  to  seek  remedies  also  in  an  inductive  manner,  is  really  an  advat 
in  HomiEopalhy,  which  can  and  must  be  taketf  up  without  prejiKlic^ 
to  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann;  hence,  as  a  progress  in  Homteopath 
which  is  far  superior  to  tlie  elToits  of  the  physiological  scliool;  whic^l 
in  the  properly  undei'stood  interest  of  homceopathic  science,  dcs 
to  be  generally  recognized  and  held  fast 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  no  longer  give,  in  exienso,  the  ci 
respondencc  during  the  course  of  this  clinical  history,  but  only  ■ 
much  of  it  as  appertains  to  the  case. 

October  i6lh.     "  The  rheumatic  tensive  pain  on  the  left  dde  of  tl 
neck,  the  puinfiilness  of  the  third  left  rib  and  of  the  spinous  pro 
of  two  of  the  lumbar  vertebrie  to  pressure,  the  reddish  tubcrculMi 
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eruption  between  the  scrotum  and  the  thigh  of  the  right  side,  the  sigh- 
ing respiration,  the  tearful  mood,  despairing  of  a  cure,  the  o^dematous 
swelling  of  the  feet,  have  disappeared. 

The  following  symptoms  are  relieved:  the  pressing  pains  upon  the 
shoulders,  the  painfulness  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  on  grasping  and 
raising  even  small  objects;  the  painfulness  of  the  elbow-joint  when 
strongly  flexing  it,  the  paralytic  weakness  of  the  left  leg,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  rise  from  a  seat  and  sit  down 
again ;  the  reddish  tubercular  erruption  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  tlie 
sensation  as  if  in  the  right  shoulder,  a  fibre  were  suddenly  torn  or 
jerked  loose.  Osseous  distension  of  the  left  parietal  bone  along  the 
sagittal  suture,  with  less  sensitiveness  to  outward  pressure,  which 
symptom  I  forgot  to  give  in  my  last  letter.  The  abscess  on  the  right 
arm  neiir  the  axilla,  which  broke  once,  discharged  pus,  then  healed 
again,  has  now  disappeared  by  absorption. 

I  must  yet  add  that,  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  forenoon,  the 
pains  in  my  legs  are  relieved,  and  that  the  swelling  of  the  knees, 
especially  of  the  right  knee,  has  disappeared,  and  that  my  legs  feel 
best  while  lying  in  bed.  As  I  suffered,  one  evening,  from  a  violent 
burning,  tearing  and  itching  in  the  painful  eruption  at  the  anus,  I 
resorted  to  the  external  use  of  Thuja,  by  which  not  only  was  the 
pain  relieved,  but  the  condylomata  also  were  reduced  at  least  one-third. 

I  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  my  complaint  to  be  of  sycotic 
nature,  for,  living  27  years  in  happy  wedlock,  I  have  always  led  a 
pure  life;  it  would  have  been  a  bare  impossibility  for  me  to  have 
indulged  in  sexual  connection  with  any  other  woman. 

One  symptom,  which  I  have  had  for  many  years,  has  become  aggra- 
vated —  a  cracking  of  the  ancle  when  stretching  out  the  foot,  so  that  I 
am  obliged  to  keep  the  foot  quiet  in  the  joint,  and  have  to  lie  down, 
whereupon  the  pain  soon  leaves.  The  roaring  in  my  head  and  ears, 
which  has  become  habitual,  is  also  much  aggravated.  To  this  is 
added  a  dulness  of  the  brain,  which  does  not,  however,  interfere  with 
conversation." 

To  the  questions  whether  he  should  continue  with  his  former  pre- 
scription and  might  drink  beer,  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

October  31.  "The  tubercular  eruption  has,  for  the  most  part, 
disappeared;  the  condylomata  {?)  at  the  anus  are  reduced  to  the 
merest  trace.  The  painfulness  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  on  flexing 
the  hand,  has  disappeared.  The  exostosis  upon  the  left  parietal  bone  is 
much  improved,  and  the  pains  in  the  right  ankle,  when  stepping  upon 
the  foot,  have  not  been  noticed  for  eight  days. 
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Presejit  condition.  Difficulty  of  lienring,  nnd  roaring  in  the  head 
nnd  ears;  paliifuhiess  of  both  trochaTilers  and  femurs  ^vhen  lying 
upon  tliem.  Weakness  of  the  knees,  as  from  ruUixation  of  the  liga- 
ments; painful  cracking  of  the  right  ankle  when  extundhig  it;  pain 
in  tlie  right  heel  when  stepping  upon  it;  paindtlncss  of  the  shoulders, 
of  the  point  of  the  right  elbow  and  of  die  right  index,  and  ring  fingers 
on  pressure;  of  the  left  os  humeri  when  bending  the  arm  h.tckwiud, 
or  when  ntising  or  extending  tlie  same.  Sensation  of  stiffness  and 
sleepiness  of  the  hand,  especially  when  resting  on  the  elbow.  Pains 
in  the  neck  on  bending  the  head  back.  Suppuration  of  the  left  axil- 
lary gland,  which  is  still  somevvhiit  hard.  Fourteen  days  sgo,  this 
was  the  case  in  the  right  axilla.  Painful  glandular  knots  in  the 
groins  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  as  well  as  on  both  wdcs 
of  the  neck.  Difficulty  of  falling  asleep;  stools  insufficient;  apparent 
inactivity  of  the  rectum  when  at  stool,  with  protrusion  of  the  ha:mor- 
rhoids  and  burning  pains;  blood  when  at  stool;  urine  odeu  inter- 
rupted,  also  with  a  double  streain  as  if  from  stricture. 

On  the  whole,  an  improvement  in  ray  condition  cannot  be  denied, 
so  that  I  indulge  a  hope  again  that  1  shall  be  able  to  resume  my 

I  directed  him  that,. if  tliere  were  any  strictures  in  the  uretlira,  they 
should  be  dilated,  and  tliat  otherwise  he  should  continue  with  Thuja 
and  Natr.  sulph. 

November  lo,  "Two  days  after  sending  my  letter,  tlie  pains  in 
the  thi-oat,  which  had  previously  disappeared,  returned  again,  and  light 
gray  ulcere  with  red  edges  presented  themselves.  In  my  anxiety  I 
took,  on  my  own  responsibility,  in  place  of  Thuja,  Lycopod.  300th, 
several  pellets  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  a  spoonful  morning  and  even- 
ing. Glauber's  salts  I  have  continued  to  take.  It  is  a  great  remwlr. 
There  is  nothing  worse  for  me  than  my  own  treatment  Since  yester- 
day, I  have  taken  morning  and  evening,  two  drops  of  Nitric  acid,  as 
the  ulcers  on  the  throat  seem  to  be  spreading  again.  I  expect  nothing 
whatever  from  Thuja.  But  the  symptoms  and  pains  of  the  leg  arc 
considerably  better,  as  well  as  those  of  the  upper  extreinidcs.  My 
mind  is  active,  but  without  application  or  endurance,  and  when  read- 
ing I  am  dull  and  unobservant,  yet  am  in  good  spirits  again. 

Years  ago  I  tried  to  insert  a  bougie  into  the  urethra,  but  was  obliged 
to  refrain,  from  too  great  sensitiveness  of  the  passage. 

I  shall  await  your  prescription,  and  this  evening,  if  anything,  take 
a  dose  of  Nitr.  ac.  300th." 

I  replied,  "  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  not  taken  XJtr.  ac 
and  Lycopod.;  they  will  do  no  good.     Hold  fast  to  Thuja  and  Natr. 
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sulph.  Whatever  may  occur,  there  is  no  indication  at  all  for  any 
other  course." 

November  23.  "  To-day  I  can  report  a  great  improvement,  for  the 
pains  in  my  bones  are  reduced  to  a  minimum;  the  knee-joints  are 
stronger,  so  that  I  can  rise  much  easier  from  my  seat,  and  that  with 
the  help  of  one  liand  only.  The  pain  in  the  heel  is  much  relieved, 
and,  for  many  days,  I  have  experienced  such  a  sense  of  comfort  that, 
while  lying  in  bed,  where  I  have  otherwise  been  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing, I  give  myself  up  entirely  to  this  delightful  sense  of  returning 
health,  and  do  nothing. 

"  For  several  days  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  some  warmth  and 
inclination  to  sweat,  and  after  I  had  taken  the  first  dose  of  Natr.  sulph., 
yesterday  morning,  I  had  a  pain  in  the  bowels,  as  from  diarrhoea;  after 
the  second  and  third  dose,  there  appeared,  besides,  trembling  and 
fermentation  in  the  bowels.  My  good  appetite  was  entirely  gbne  at 
noon;  hence  these  were  effects  of  the  Glauber's  salts,  which  I  have 
now  u^d  fifty-three  days  continuously.  Thus,  for  the  present,  I  have 
discontinued  the  remedy.  The  next  evening,  there  were  heat  in  the 
right  ear,  chilliness  and,  when  out  of  bed,  a  shaking  chill,  with  increased 
thirst  —  pulse  104.  At  night,  slight  sweat  and  good  sleep.  Pulse 
now  in  the  morning  116,  otherwise  I  feel  well.  The  sores  in  the  throat 
have  not  spread  any.  Since  I  took  Thuja  again,  the  condylomata  have 
disappeared  to  a  mere  trace.  My  tongue  is  coated  white,  the  taste 
IS  flat;  dryness  and  heat  in  the  mouth;  disgust  for  meat;  this  morning 
no  colic;  eruption  on  the  forehead  and  head  entirely  gone.  Since  the 
urethra  is  no  longer  as  sensitive  as  it  was,  I  have  undertaken  its  dila- 
tation, and  the  symptoms  of  stricture  have  diminished.  The  urine 
passes  easier,  and  there  is  but  seldom  a  double  stream.  The  urinary 
difficulties  are  also  less;  the  stricture  is  seated  far  back,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder. 

"  Till  further  orders,  I  shall  suspend  the  use  of  the  Glauber's  salts, 
but  shall  continue  with  the  Thuja,  which  I  last  took  in  the  200th 
(Jenichcn's)." 

To  this  1  replied :  "  Since  you  are  now  saturated  with  the  Glauber's 
salts,  you  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  interrupt  their  use  for  about 
eight  or  fourteen  days.  But  I  should  rather  see  you  continue  widi 
Thuja  3odi,  for  the  200th  requires  to  be  taken  In  longer  intervals ;  otlier- 
wise  you  would  have  your  blood  over-saturated  with  it  too  soon." 

December  24.  "  I  have  already  taken  Thuja  200th  in  longer  inter- 
vals, but  returned  at  once  to  the  Thuja  30th  (four  drops),  as  soon  as  I 
received  your  letter.  However,  my  regular  morning  stool  soon 
became  so  hard  that  I  took  only  two  drops.     For  a  few  days  the  stools 
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wOTC  now  easier;  but  soon  after  tiie  same  difikullici  at  stool  relumed 
again.  The  stool  occurred  now  with  tlie  greatest  effort,  and  was 
iiccompunicd  with  burning  sore  pains,  lasting  ali  iliiy,  so  that  I  was 
oliliged  to  cease  the  use  of  the  Thuja  entirely,  and,  even  at  the  risk 
of  your  finding  fault  again,  I  took  Nux  vom.  30th  several  successive 
evenings,  with  this  result :  that  the  stools  were  passetl  with  more  ease, 
the  protruding  hemorrhoids  became  softer  and  smaller,  and  I  was  no 
longer  annoyed  with  pain  after  stool.  After  ceasing  the  use  of  tlie 
Thuja  for  six  days,  I  took  it  again,  but  tlie  difficulties  at  stool  returned 
again  at  once,  so  that  I  resolved  to  dispense  %vitli  it  for  a  longer  time. 

After  having  discontinued  the  Natr.  sulph.  for  ten  (la^'s,  I  took  it 
again,  three  di-ops  in  water  every  hour.  After  taking  it  three  weeks, 
my  appetite  diminished  agahi,  and,  last  evening  also,  I  had  a  slight 
chill.  I  took  this  to  be  another  indication  that  I  was  over-saturatol 
with  die  Natr.  sulph.,  and  will  hence  wait  for  further  direction  before 
I  take  any  niore  rncdicine. 

In  otlier  respects,  I  ienprove  constantly.  The  pain  in  my  ri^l  heel 
has  disappeared  entirely,  and  my  legs  are  so  strong  again  that,  to-day 
for  the  first  time,  I  could  rise  from  my  seat  without  the  support  of 
the  hands.  An  enlarged  gland  in  tiie  left  groin,  which  I  have  noticeil 
for  very  many  years,  has  already  diminished  very  much  and  become 
softer,  and  tlie  kernels  on  the  thigh  also  appear  to  grow  smaller.  In 
the  urethra,  I  can  already  pass  a  cadieter  of  large  size.  The  stream 
of  urine  is  stronger,  and  not  iloublo  any  more.  The  erujilion  on  the 
cai's  has  healed.  If  I  find  that  I  continue  to  improve,  can  I  take  a 
short  w.ilk  out  of  doors?  For  four  months  I  have  not  been  able  to 
leave  the  room." 

Answer.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  use  of  intercurrent 
remedies,  if  they  seem  necessarily  indicated,  since  you  now  seem  to 
have  lost  the  hasty  anxiety,  which  sometimes  leads  to  things  supurfluoui. 

I  now  commit  to  you  the  further  treatment  of  the  case,  and  know 
of  no  reason  why  you  should  not  go  out  in  mild  weather,  if  you  only 
guard  against  a  too  rapid  change  of  temperature. 

April  12.     "My  disease  is  so  much  improved  already  that  I  am 
able  to  visit  patients  even  several   hours  distant,  and  can  go  up  staii», 
though  with  some  efii>rt.     The  tubercles  are  everywhere  diminished, 
the  bloody  stools,  as  well  as  the  condylomata  about  die  anus,   have    ' 
disappeared, 

I  have  not  had  any  more  occasion  for  intercurrent  remedies.  Thuja 
and  Natr.  sulph.  I  still  use,  according  to  your  direction." 

June  23,     I  received  anotlier  letter  from  this  coUe.-igue  asldng  my 
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advice  about  one  of  his  patients,  with  the  remark  that  he  was  entirely 
well,  and  could  take  quite  long  walks  without  injury. 


8-  340- 

From  these  clinical  cases,  beginners,  especially  those  who  wish  to 
instruct  themselves  regarding  the  nature  of  Homoeopathy,  can  learn 
infinitely  more  than  if  I  had  merely  given  tliem  rules,  according  to 
which  they  should  form  their  conclusions  and  govern  their  practice. 
They  contain  a  number  of  points  of  view  which  would  not  have 
become  intelligible  from  the  statements  of  the  other  paragraphs  alone, 
and  with  this  last  case,  the  undeniable  proof  is  offered  at  the  same 
time,  that,  armed  with  the  doctrines  of  Homoeopathy,  we  can  accom- 
plish cures  of  diseases  very  severe  in  their  nature,  although  we  cannot 
submit  the  objects  thereof  to  ocular  inspection,  an  immensely  great 
advantage  over  the  physiological  school,  whose  pedantry  is  simply 
and  solely  confined  to  its  pitiable  mechanical  diagnosis,  /.  ^.,  to  its  five 
senses,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  does  not  attain  to  a  categorical 
conclusion. 

The  physicians  of  the  physiological  school  require,  fro  frimo^  the 
personal  examination  as  the  sine  qua  non^  in  order  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  indication,  and  to  cure  a  patient. 

Only  when  one  has  reason  to  place  no  confidence  in  his  knowledge 
and  conclusions,  is  there  any  necessity,  in  order  to  find  out  the  right, 
to  seek  full  satisfiiction  in  things  which  are  sensually  known.  Know- 
mg  is  not  mere  seeing,  but  no  proof  interests  the  pedant;  he  has 
only  antennae. 

From  all  these  clinical  cases  detailed,  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
clusion is  justified,  that,  in  relation  to  the  indication,  we  have  to 
consider  not  only  separate  subjective  and  objective  symptoms,  which 
have  occurred  under  Homoeopathic  provings,  not  that  alone  which  has 
been  gathered  from  these  provings  as  the  primary,  secondary,  alternate 
effects  in  a  Homoeopathic  sense,  but  chiefly  the  general  momenta, 
which,  in  all  collections  of  Homoeopathic  provings,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  anatomical  regions,  precede  the  separate  results,  and  have 
constitutional  significance. 

From  these  examples,  it  is  furthermore  clear  that  we  must  rightly 
interpret  the  symptoms  which  have  been  produced  by  provings  with 
remedies,  in  their /i?///c>/(C?^/V:a/ significance  also;  our  opponents  would 
say,  in  their  /^j'5/6>/6>^/c:a/ significance,  before  we  can  establish  a  correct 
indication. 
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ilils  point,  kt  us  consider  a  few  otKcr 


For  the  sake  of  illusti'a 
cases. 

I  have  repeatedly  happened  to  see  patients  whose  strength  was 
reduced  to  thu  minimum,  who,  with  a  bluish  countenance,  stupor  Qf  the 
senses,  with  intercurrent  attacks  of  fainting,  were  attacked  now  with 
chilliness,  now  with  heat,  combined  with  coldness  extemally  perceptible, 
with  sweating  and  hiccough,  with  such  hoarseness  as  prevents  speak- 
ing, for  example,  in  consequence  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  with  the 
most  distressMig  oppression  of  the  chest  and  short  breathing,  witli 
weak,  irregular  pulse  and  the  greatest  prostration. 

Now  we  find,  in  our  drug  pro\'iugs,  all  tliese  symptoms  again,  as 
well  under  die  head  of  Ai'senic  as  under  that  of  Digitalis. 

But  we  should  commit  an  unpardonable  mistake  in  prescribing, 
without  pathological  knowledge,  eitiicr  Arsenic  or  Digitalis,  upon  the 
gi-ound  of  this  kind  of  similarity-  of  symptoms;  we  should  thereby 
only  hasten  the  death  of  such  incurable  patients  in  the  shortest  time. 
For,  whoever  can  look  through  our  drug  provings  with  pathological 
judgment  will  know  that  the  Arsenic  and  Digitalis  symptoms, 
similar  to  that  stage  of  disease,  are  the  indications  of  a  fatal  poisoning; 
that  these  substances,  consequently,  if  they  were  gi\'en  in  such  n 
pathological  form,  similar  to  tliese  cases  of  poisoning,  (which  fomi 
Buffers,  thus,  from  so  great  a  want  in  the  parts  remaining  keattAy)^ 
must  be  absolutely  injurious,  let  the  dose,  in  which  thev  are  given,  be 
ever  so  small;  for,  "without  parts  remaining  healthy,  every  comparison 
according  to  the  law  of  similarity  and  every  cure  has  ceased.  Then 
euthanasia,  by  means  of  palliative  remedies,  is  fully  justified. 

We  thus  have,  by  the  establisliinent  of  our  indications  according  to 
the  law  of  similarity,  not  only  to  compare  the  quantity,  /.  e.,  llie 
spheres  of  effect  of  the  causes,  and  the  quality  of  forms  thei-eby  pro- 
duced, but  we  have  also  to  estimate  the  conditions  for  the  possibility 
of  a  remedial  effect  and  its  results,  according  to  the  category  of 
modalitj-.  Hence,  we  have,  in  this  respect,  to  look  not  only  to  the 
particulars,  to  the  separate  symptoms,  but  still  more  to  the  general,  to 
the  conditions  upon  which  these  symptoms  depend. 

Among  die  works  which  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  symptoms 
of  OUT  Materia  Medica,  pathologically  also,  Dr.  Espanet  has  thus  fiir 
,  accomplished  the  niost;  the  Allg.  Horn.  Zeitung  has  given  transla- 
lions  of  his  rich  experience  at  th:;  bed-side;  diese  contain  an  unusual 
imount  of  practical  knowledge,  hence  should  be  recommended  to  the 
jtudy  of  every  beginner. 

These  writings  also  convince  us  that  the  condition  of  the  special 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  general. 
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THE  HIGH  POTENCIES. 

§•  341- 

I  now  approach  the  subject  most  disputed  still,  not  only  by  our 
adversaries,  but  also  by  very  many  of  the  adherents  of  Homoeopathy. 
It  does,  indeed,  cost  much  time  and  earnest  labor,  observation  and 
study,  upon  the  healthy  and  sick;  it  requires  a  renunciation  of  all 
recommendations,  as  well  as  of  all  doubts  relative  to  high  potencies, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  separate,  even  here,  objectively^  the  ti*ue  from  the 
false.  With  us,  such  labors  are  still  committed  to  the  self-sacrifice  of 
each  practical  physician  who  seeks  to  penetrate  deeper  than  the  dogma 
of  the  universities  teaches  and  recommends;  a  self-sacrifice  incompati- 
ble, of  course,  with  the  indolence  of  any  physician  belonging  to  that 
craft  created  by  the  universities;  a  self-sacrifice,  on  the  other  hand, 
which,  true  to  its  calling,  and  in  the  desire  of  relieving  suftering 
humanity  at  any  price,  without,  at  the  same  time,  injuring  it  other- 
wise, knows  no  bounds  and  no  fear  of  adversaries  or  other  hindrances. 

In  a  science  and  art  which  has  to  dispense,  for  the  most  part,  with 
public  teachers  for  young  men,  a  text-book  must  follow  the  course  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  its  adherents,  and  shouU  point  out,  as 
a  warning,  all  those  errors  even,  the  avoiding  of  which  will  save  the 
future  student  from  stumbling. 

I  myself  first  learned  the  necessity  of  the  high  potencies,  after  many 
cases  had  compelled  me  to  ^ve  higher  and  still  higher  potencies,  and 
now  I  prescribe,  much  less  frequently  than  before,  anything  lower 
than  the  30th  attenuation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  much 
better  success  at  the  sick-bed  than  previously. 

Errors  are  thus  the  germs  of  truth,  where  the  mind,  widiout  a 
teacher,  is  obliged  to  teach  itself. 

The  HomcEopathic  centesimal  attenuations,  from  the  30th  upward, 
are  called  high  potencies.  Their  efficacy,  I  regret  to  say,  is  still  dis- 
puted, but  only  by  skepticism,  and  such  a  strife  always  indicates  a 
lack  of  power,  or  will,  or  sincerity  necessary  to  settle  it.  Anything 
decisive  against  the  efficacy  of  high  potencies  has,  up  to  this  hour, 
never  been  offered,  and  nothing  either  of  the  rules  according  to  which 
their  efficacy  may  find  the  needed  explanation. 

It  hence  devolves  upon  us,  not  only  to  establish  the  acquisition  made 
hitherto  empirically  merely,  but  also  to  complete  it  according  to  natu- 
ral laws;  not,  however,  to  quarrel  about  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  regards  experience,  every  one  can  best  instruct  himself  on  this 
question,  when  he  has  had  opportunity  to  change  the  ciicumstances, 
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for  the  operation  of  a  remedy  in  the  same  c;Lse,  i.  e.,  to  study  the  oper 
atian  of  the  luw  and  tlie  high  attetiuatiuiis  in  the  aiime  cu^^es. 

This  subject  requires  at  least  one  more  practical  example,  and  af 
such,  I  choose  again  the  case  which  first  hrcsistibly  urged  luc  to  the 
use  of  the  high  potencies. 

A  girl  of  twenty-tlirce,  legularly  menstruating,  without  any  discov- 
erable organic  defect,  had  been  treated  a  lo[ig  time  for  hy&tcrics,  but 
without  result,  and  she  was  finally  committed  to  my  care.  lier  com- 
plaints were  confined  to  increasing  loss  of  appetite,  sleep  and  slrcngth;  [ 
and,  indeed,  for  the  last  thi'ec  months,  without  any  known  cause,  only 
proceeding,  as  she  thought,  from  pains  in  the  bacit,  which  extended 
downwards  and  into  the  right  thigh,  so  that  sitting,  and  still  more 
walking,  was  difficult  for  her.  The  examination  of  the  patient  brought  | 
out  notliing  more  than  that,  about  3  P.  M.,  in  connection  with  a  chill, 
the  pains  increased  in  severity,  and  this  chill  was  followed  by  dry  heat, 
and  then  by  debilitating  sweat. 

I  thought  that  I  could  easily  dispose  of  this  neuralgia,  which  was 
clearly  inter  in  ittcnt,  and  gave,  according  to  tlie  schema  of  g,  359,  Nux 
voni.  3rd,  in  Iiourly  alternation  ^vith  Ipec.  3rd. 

It  is  true  that  all  tliese  pains,  afler  a  few  days,  were  so  much  te- 
liei'ed  tjiat  tlie  patient  could  %valk  in  her  garden  again,  only  there  still 
apiKflred,  from  time  lo  time,  slight  reminders  of  her  previous  ailments, 
till  at  lengll),  after  two  weeks,  they  all  seemed  to  disappear.  Now, 
she  had  a  violent  mentiil  emotion,  and  all  her  sufierings  returned. 
She  now  took  all  her  previous  remedies  again,  and  especially  Nux 
vom.  31x1  and  Ipec  3rd,  during  several  weeks,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess that  she  lost  her  confidence  and  consulted  another  physician. 

For  half  a  year  I  heard  nothing  more  of  her,  wlien.  one  day  her 
sister  came  to  me  in  gieat  haste,  and  in  tears,  with  the  request  th.tl  1 
should  renew  my  visits;  the  patient  had  been  getting  worse  ever  since 
I  ceased  seeing  her,  and  now  was  so  sick  that  they  despaired  of  her 
recovery,  for  my  first  successor  had  declared  tliat  there  was  nothing 
more  to  do,  and  the  second  had  ordered  Iron,  on  account  of  aniemiu, 
after  which,  she  stated,  uncommon  debility  and  convulsions  bad 
followed, 

T!ie  scene  had  now  indeed  become  quite  difl'erent. 

The  patient  had  not  Ictl  her  bed  for  months,  bv  reason  of  the  increase 
of  all  her  sufferings;  the  liver  and  spleen  were  enlarged,  and  the  pain 
in  tile  back  extended  froLn  the  middle  of  the  back,  along  the  ribs  on  the 
right  side  to  the  front  of  the  sternum,  and  Uirec  of  the  dorsal  vertebra 
were  very  painful  for  a  long 
right  sitie  of  the  botly  was 


le,  on  being  pressed  upon.     The  whole 
;  if  paralyzed,  /.  e.,  tlie  right  arm  and 
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right  leg  could  only  be  moved  with  effort.  Every  evening,  at  five 
o'clock,  there  was  convulsive  stretching  of  the  limbs,  vomiting  and 
shaking  chill,  heat  after  half  an  hour,  and,  in  still  another  hour,  sweat, 
which  continued  all  night.  At  the  time  of  the  remission  the  pulse 
was  60;  the  tongue  was  thickly  coated  yellow,  bitter  taste,  loss  of 
appetite,  constipation,  menses  suspended  fqr  two  months;  the  region 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  very  sensitive  to  pressure;  the  urine  was  alka- 
line, with  a  copious  sediment  of  soda  salts — in  brief,  all  the  symptoms 
pointed  clearly,  according  to  the  law  of  similarity,  to  the  alternation 
of  Nux  vom.  with  Ipec.,  for  the  disease  had  remained  the  same,  only 
it  had  gained  in  extent. 

The  result  with  the  previous  attenuation,  however,  could  not  be 
called  satife-factory  at  all,  and  this  made  me  all  the  more  determined  to 
give  the  same  remedies  in  the  30th  in  alternation,  every  two  hours,  as 
they  are  no  nutrition  remedies.  The  next  day,  the  tears  of  the  friends 
were  already  dried  up,  and  it  suffices  to  say,  that  the  patient  was  cured 
in  a  short  time. 

Such  facts  may  be  read  by  the  hundred  in  Homoeopathic  literature; 
but  what  help  are  they  to  science.^  In  accumulating  facts,  science 
does  not  find  entire  satisfaction;  it  must  have  the  law,  for  without  it, 
as  regards  the  question  of  high  f)otencies,  we  are  still  upon  the  empiric 
stand-point  of  physiological  medicine. 

I  deem  it  necessary  to  present  a  very  instructive  case,  which  may 
the  most  easily  convince  the  unbelieving,  because  it  occurs  very  fre- 
quently, and  must  challenge  imitation.  Homoeopathic  physicians 
surely  will  often  have  to  treat  cases  of  intermittent  prosopalgia,  which 
originate  from  marsh  miasm,  and  will  find  that  Ars.  3rd  given  alter- 
nately with  Nux  3rd,  is  crowned  with  the  best  results,  when  given 
every  half  hour;  but,  unhappily  under  this  proceeding,  the  drug- 
symptoms  do  not  fail  to  appear.  This  fearful  pain  will,  however, 
often  in  a  very  short  time,  and  without  drug-aggravation,  disappear 
entirely  in  two  and  three  days,  if  these  two  remedies  are  given  in  the 
30th  attenuation,  and  in  hourly  alternation. 

The  beginner,  who  wishes  to  instruct  himself  touching  the  effects 
of  the  high  potencies,  had  best  prove  such  medicines  as  operate  more 
surely  in  the  30th  attenuation,  than  in  the  2nd  or  3rd,  Ars.  30th,  for 
example,  or  Thuja  30th.  He  must  previously  have  read  the  provings 
of  such  remedies,  in  order  to  know  what  may  occur,  and  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  many  of  those  symptoms.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  proving  with  Ars.  30th,  the  specific  thirst  will  appear 
in  almost  all  bodily  constitutions,  and  in  proving  Thuja  30th  the  soft- 
ening of  the  finger  nails;  hence  he  will  observe  both  upon  himself. 

PART   II.  2^ 
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§■342- 

As  regards  logic,  the  following;     Many  Homoeopath isl 
that  the  divisibility  of  matter  is  irtfinite,  otherwise  the  high  potenc 
could  not  have  any  effect;  the  French  Academy,  on  tlie  contrarj',  i 
culated  that  the  quantity  of  Alcohol  necessary  for  tlie  prt^paralion  d 
the  30th  attenuation,  is  more  than  925  octillion  times  die  size  of  o 
earth,  and,  on  this  account,' maintains  that,  consequently,  in  this  volume 
every  healing  power  of  a  drug  must  long  ago  have  reached  its  end. 
§.226.  _ 

But  these,  as  already  said,  are  only  quantilative  conclusions,  and,  i 
is  well  known,  matter  does  not  exist  according  to  the  law  of  quantil 

In  contrast  with  the  view  of  those  HomiEopathists,  the  li 
stance,  even  in  a  mathematical  sense,  is  its  outline,  and  tliis  is  a  proper^ 
of  all  bodies.     Hence  an  infinite  magnitude  is  no  magnitude,  bccaui 
limit  excludes  the  infinite. 

But  the  30th  attenuation,  many  experienced  Homoeopathists  san 
on  the  other  hand,  does  notwithstanding  produce  effect  upon  t 
human  organism,  and  even  the  zoootli  according  to  experience,  i 
this  great  divisibility  of  matter  reminds  one  truly  enough  of  the  c 
Stancy  and  infinite  divisibility  of  space  and  time,  Uie  first  condttioE 
of  all  matter. 

Here  are    proposition    and    counter-proposition,  which  are  by  1 
means  arbitrarily  conceived,  but,  on  both  aides,  there  stand  £ 
aiguments  and  counter-arguments. 

Now,  one  woidd  suppose  that,  of  two  contradictory  assertions,  one 
must  necessarily  be  true,  and  the  other  false. 

If;  however,  a  contradiction  can  be  maintained  regarding  any  pat^ 
ticular  thing,  then  that  is  always  a  sign,  that,  in  the  idea  of  thJ»  ve( 
something  a  contradkiion  lies  concealed,  and  that  this  idea  i 
incorrect 

Just  herein  consists  the  logical  sign  of  the  impossibility  of  an  ■ 
if,  under  its  application,  two  contradictory  assertions  can  be  at  t 
same  time  botli  true  and  false;  tiiat,  consequently,  because  0 
can  be  thought  of  as  existing  between  them,  nothing  at  all 
conceivetl  of  by  that  idea. 

This  something  which  is  hidden  can  hence  dearly  not  lie  in  t 
material  world,  for  this  is  open  to  us  by  ohscrvation  and  expert 
hence  this  contradiction  can  lie  concealed  only  in  our  c 
which  we  form  there  of  ourselves. 
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The  whole  strife,  hence,  rests  in  fact  upon  the  contradiction  between 
sensual  perception  and  our  idea  of  it;  it  is  thus  a  secondary  phenomenon. 

If  one,  for  instance,  upsets  the  supposition  that  the  material  world, 
aside  from  our  knowledge  thereof,  has  still  another  abstract  existence 
in  our  idea,  then  he  finds  that  the  whole  strife  rests  merely  upon  a 
phantom,  which  arises  from  this,  that  one  applies  an  idea  to  the  phe- 
nomenon itself,  which,  however,  forms  only  one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  a  phenomenon  is  capable  of  being  known. 

This  capability  of  a  substance  being  known  lies  now,  in  fact,  not 
always  in  its  quantity^  which  unhappily  so  often  lies  concealed  from 
our  senses,  but  most  certainly  in  its  relation,  in  its  bearing  upon  others. 
§.  221. 

The  whole  strife  about  finite  and  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  may 
thus  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  since  both  must 
become  convinced  that  they  are  disputing  about  nothing ;  for  each  of 
the  two  parties  says  more  than  he  knows,  because  he  transcends  the 
limits  of  his  own  exp)erience.  He,  upon  the  side  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  speaks  in  tlie  interest  of  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, but  to  the  injury  of  practice;  the  other  party  has  the  practical 
necessity  in  view,  and  presumes  to  know  what  he  has  yet  to  seek  for 
Thus  the  assertion  of  one  is  too  great  and  tliat  of  the  other  too  small. 

Hence,  both  afl^rmations  are  objectionable ;  on  the  other  hand,  our 
aim  should  be,  to  discover  the  laws  or  rules  which  govern  here,  and 
these  inhere  in  every  substance,  in  its  relations  to  others. 

§•  343- 

If  the  reader  of  this  Text  Book,  however,  will  well  consider,  the 
various  facts  which  are  herein  presented,  he  will  find  that  the  rules 
for  the  use  of  the  high  potencies,  and  of  the  dose  in  general,  simply 
lead  him  to  the  following: 

I.  We  must,  according  to  the  exp)erience  obtained  with  the  law  of 
similarity,  operate  with  low  attenuations,  if  we  would  pursue,  accord- 
ing to  qualitative  causality,  one  single  object,  or  operate  upon  separate 
parts;  for  example,  in  haemorrhages  during  or  after  birth,  if  we  would 
promote  the  agglutination  of  the  injured  parts  with  Arnica,  or  prevent 
suppuration.  If  one  proceeds  upon  such  indications,  then  the  effect 
stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  dose,  which  can  be  as 
low  as  the  Homoeopathic  mother  tinctures,  though  these  are  useful 
only  in  extremely  rare  cases.  Here  we  shall  attain  our  end  more 
promptly  with  the  first,  second  and  third  decimal  attenuations,  than 
with  a  high  potency. 
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2.  Under  the  use  of  these  low  attenuations,  we  see  very  clearly  how 
one  symptom  after  another  disappears,  more  or  less  rapidly.  If  we 
give  Phosph,^  for  example,  in  pneumonia,  where  it  is  indicated  in 
from  the  ist  to  the  3rd  attenuation,  four  or  ^\^  drops  every  fifteen 
minutes,  then  the  stitching  pain  disappears  wholly  and  forever,  and 
seldom  later  than  after  two  hours,  and  a  marked  apyrcxia  has  clearly 
set  in,  but  the  dyspnoea  still  continues,  and  one  may  think  himself 
lucky  if  he  has  not  produced,  in  their  place,  other  effects  of  Phosph., 
colic,  diarrhoea,  etc  The  chief  fatality,  however,  consists  in  this  also, 
that  the  absorption  of  the  exudations  takes  place  either  not  at  all,  or 

-ery  slowly.  But  if  we  give  Phosph.  in  the  30th  attenuation,  or  still 
higher,  every  hour,  or  even  not  so  often,  then  the  stitching  pain  remain*^ 
longer,  the  apyrexia  follows  later,  but  the  absorption  of  the  exudation 
goes  on  pari  passu  therewith,  as  well  as  the  decrease  of  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  while  the  unpleasant  secondary  symptoms  of  Phosph., 
colic,  diarrhoea,  etc.,  do  not  make  their  appearance  at  all.  Hence,  by 
the  use  of  the  high  potencies,  the  morbid  symptoms  disappear 
quietly  and  without  disturbance,  as  the  mists  are  first  scattered  b}' 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  then  disappear  without  any  further  phe- 
nomena obvious  to  the  senses,  leaving  behind  no  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence. Hence,  after  the  use  of  the  high  potencies,  we  have  no  longer 
to  stni<^^lc  with  any  residuum  of  the  disease,  e,  g,^  we  have  not  to 
complete  the  absorption  of  the  exudation  by  means  of  still  other 
remedies. 

3.  When  the  question  is  to  change  reduction  processes  into  oxida- 
tion processes,  ami  vice  versa ^  then  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  lower 
attenuations,  as  we  learn  from  most  of  the  clinical  cases  which  have 
been  contributed. 

4.  But  if  we  have  to  effect  changes  in  processes  of  retention,  then 
we  do  best  with  the  high  potencies,  and  it  seems  here  as  if  the  effect 
of  the  indicated  remedy  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  the 
dose;  for  here  we  must,  as  a  rule,  employ  high  potencies,  if  we  wish 
to  have  any  results. 

5.  But  what  must  we  do  if,  for  instance,  after  the  third  attenuation 
of  a  remedy  which  is  really  indicated,  no  evident  effect  appears  .'* 
When  shall  we  lower  the  dose,  and  when  shall  we  raise  it?  This 
question  is  answered  as  follows: 

6.  If  we  have  to  do  with  predominantly y>/;zc//t?;«a/  disease-forms, 
then  we  must  resort  to  the  higher  potencies;  but  if  we  have  to  cure 
predominantly  nutritive  changes,  then  we  must  go  to  the  lower  atten- 
uation^. Hence,  the  nutrition-remedies  answer  the  least  in  the  higii 
atlenuatloub  the  function  remedies  the  best.    §.  230. 
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Thus  we  see  that  we  must  consider  this  subject  even,  not  only 
according  to  quantity  and  quality,  but  chiefly  according  to  the  category 
of  relation. 

7.  A  chronic  disease,  especially  when  it  depends  upon  retentions 
in  carbo-nitrogenous  bodily  constitution,  can  be  cured  in  general  only 
by  the  high  potencies,  in  the  most  rapid,  most  sure,  and,  to  the  patient, 
the  most  pleasant  manner;  and,  indeed,  it  may  become  incurable 
under  the  use  of  the  low  attenuations.  This  is  an  experience  which 
has  been  made  many  thousands  of  times,  and  which  yields  neitiier  to 
skepticism  nor  dogmatism.  Skeptics  and  dogmatists  should  at  least 
instruct  themselves  with  the  30th  decimal  attenuation,  as  regards  these 
relations;  then  surely  they  would  be  less  horrified  at  the  use  of  tiiis 
attenuation. 

8.  The  repetition  of  the  high  potencies  can  occur  only  when  the 
process  of  the  cure,  introduced  in  the  first  dose,  comes  to  a  stand-still. 
A  more  frequent  repetition  of  high  potencies  is  indicated  only  in  acute 
diseases;  in  the  so-called  chronic  diseases,  an  immunity  against  the 
remedy  will  occur  quite  too  soon,  and  one  must  then  proceed  according 
to  §.  243,  but  in  such  cases  this  should  be  avoided. 

9.  If  the  use  of  high  potencies  is  to  be  associated  with  such  glorious 
results  as  so  many  HomoBopadis  can  show,  these  rules,  according  to 
my  experience,  must  be  observed,  or  one  will  be  miserably  disap- 
pointed. But  it  is  also  necessary  for  one  to  prepare  these  high  attenu- 
ations himself^  if  no  HomcEopathic  Pharmaceutist,  entirely  ti'ustworthy, 
is  to  be  had ;  this  is  the  first  condition  for  certain  success,  for  what 
avails  the  most  faultless  indication,  if  the  manner  in  which  tlie  remedy 
is  prepared  mocks  every  result? 

Finally,  as  regards  the  idea  which  our  opponents  frame,  touching 
the  impossibility  of  the  effect  of  high  potencies,  we  may  add  to  what 
has  been  already  said  in  §§.  220  and  221,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
conception  of  ideas  may  be  two-fold.  In  one  case  the  conception 
may  transcend  the  subject  which  may  be  presented  to  our  view;  in 
another,  we  conceive  of  the  idea  of  an  object  different  from  what  it 
is,  since  we  deny  its  quality.  Hence  the  Allopathic  negation  of  the 
Homoeopathic  dose  possesses  the  same  value  as  the  negation  of  the  high 
potencies  by  many  Homoeopathists.  Both  these  opponents,  therefore, 
could  extend  to  each  other  the  hand  of  reconciliation  without  hesita- 
tion, for  the  ideas  of  both  opponents  transgress  the  limits  of  percei> 
tion.  The  Homoeopathic  negation  of  high  f)otencies,  however,  deprives 
itself  of  immediate  perception,  /.  ^.,  of  observing  the  actual  efficacy 
of  high  potencies  at  the  sick-bed,  just  as  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences does  with  the  negative  results  of  its  calculations,  for  even  this 
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latter  appears  to  have  no  desire  to  contemplate  an  object  which  ex- 
ceeds 935  octillion  times  the  volume  of  our  glol>e. 

This  scope  of  possibilities,  to  conceive  differently  of  any  given  sub- 
ject, and  to  change  it  at  will,  makes  room  for  the  most  extravagant 
ideas.  However,  seeing  alone  gives  us  the  immediate  perception  of 
an  object.  Seeing  is  a  matter  of  experience,  ideas  are  dreams^  which 
lack  reality^  and  this,  hence,  is  the  degraded  intellectual  platform  of 
all  those  who,  to  this  veiy  day,  continue  to  deny  the  effects  of  high 
potencies. 

§•  344- 

The  doctrine  of  high  potencies  is  the  most  glorious  acquisition  of 
Homoeopathy.  It  developed  its  greatness  and  might  in  an  intellect 
which  has  lit  up  the  path  of  natural  science  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ahead,  without  having  been  comprehended,  however.  And  what 
arc  the  discoveries  of  the  spectrum  analysis  to  the  discovery  of  Hahne- 
mann's high  potencies.^  The  spectrum  analysis  is  as  yet  very  far  from 
giving  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  organism  as  the  high 
potencies.  Beyond  the  reach  of  Chemistry,  the  experiments  of  physics 
first  led  to  the  foot-steps  in  the  work-shop  of  Nature,  where  the 
greatest  is  brought  forth  from  the  least.  If  Chemistry  itself  confesses 
^*  only  that  which  chemically  has  developed  into  existence,  which 
has  become  completed,  can  be  the  object  of  our  observation  ;  the 
How  of  a  thinij^s  coming  into  existence  is  entirely  concealed  from  our 
view"  (Dr.  Wagner,  die  Chemie,  1S64),  on  what  ground  does  it 
presume,  and  so  far  forget  itself  as  to  maintain  that  what,  by  virtue 
of  high  potencies,  daily  happens  and  is  accoinplished  at  the  sick-bed, 
and  which  is  not  the  object  of  their,  but  of  our,  observation,  can  he 
nothing,  because  the  How  of  its  appearing  is  partly  concealed  from 
its  \'ievv  ? 

Hut  let  us  hear  Schopenhauer  once  more. 

*'  What  is  commonly  called  public  opinion  is,  plainly  speaking,  the 
opinion  of  twci  or  three  persons,  and  we  should  convince  ourselves  of 
the  truth  of  this,  could  we  but  see  into  the  mode  in  which  this  public 
opinion  originated.  We  should  then  find  that  there  are  two  or  three 
people  who  first  assumed  or  declared  or  affirmed  such  a  thing,  and, 
in  whom  others  are  so  kind  as  to  trust  that  they  had  very  thoroughlv 
examined  it.  Taking  for  granted  that  these  had  sufficient  capacity  of 
iiulgnient,  a  few  others  also  accepted  their  opinion;  these  again  are 
believed  by  many  others,  whose  indolence  rather  inclines  them 
to  believe  it  at  once  than  to  take  the  trouble  to  test  it.  Thus 
gr(A\s,  fi'om  day  to  tlay,  the  number  of  such  indolent,  easily  believing 
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adherents;  for,  if  the  opinion  had  only  gained  a  goodly  number  of 
advocates,  those  who  adopted  it  afterwards  attributed  its  popularity  to 
the  quasi-fact  that  those  already  accepting  it  could  have  done  so  only 
on  account  of  weighty  reasons.  Others  were  now  constrained  to 
accept  what  everybody  else  accepted,  lest  they  might  pass  for  restless 
souls  who  were  setting  themselves  up  against  generally  received  opin- 
ions, and,  for  malapert  hinds,  who  would  be  wiser  than  tlie  rest  of 
the  world.  Assent  now  becomes  a  duty.  Now  the  few  who  are 
capable  of  judging  must  be  silent;  and  those  who  are  permitted  to 
speak  are  those  who,  perfectly  incapable  of  forming  their  own  opinion, 
or  judgment,  are  the  mere  echo  of  the  opinions  of  others;  neverthe- 
less, tliey  are  all  the  more  zealous  and  intolerant  advocates  thereof. 
For  they  hate,  in  tliose  thinking  otherwise,  not  so  much  the  diverse 
opinion  they  hold,  as  the  arrogance  of  daring  to  judge  for  themselves; 
something,  by  the  way,  which  they  never  venture  themselves,  of 
which  they  are  at  heart  conscious.  In  short,  very  few  can  think,  but 
all  claim  the  right  of  having  opinions;  what  else  then  remains  for 
these  latter  since  they  cannot  make  opinions  for  themselves,  but  to 
adopt  the  ready  made  opinions  of  others  ?  As  this  is  the  case,  of 
what  avail  now  are  the  voices  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men  ?  "  Dicp 
ego,  tu  dicis,  sed  denique  dixit  et  ille;  dictaque  post  toties  nil  nisi 
dicta  vides!" 

In  these  words,  the  opinion  of  the  opponents  of  HomcEopathy  in 
general  is  beautifully  set  forth. 

§•  345- 

Thus  Homoeopathy  is  still  a  science  bitterly  hated  by  the  professors 
of  the  universities,  and  hence  by  their  pupils,  consequently  by  the 
majority  of  physicians,  upon  subjective  reasons;  but  what  reasons  are 
they? 

1.  Because  Homoeopathy  presumes  to  assert,  and  to  maintain,  every 
day,  by  deeds,  that  it  understands  far  more  of  Therapeutics  than  these 
professors. 

2.  Because  these  professors  and  their  pupils,  lacking  in  independent 
thought  (who,  naturally  enough,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  and  by  virtue  of  their  education,  are  found  in  tlie  largest 
majority),  have  labored  hitherto  in  vain  to  oppose  this  science,  though 
they  have  labored  with  all  their  powers  and  even  in  the  most  discredit- 
able manner. 

3.  Because  they  must  go  to  their  daily  work  with  the  oppressive 
consciousness  that  they  never  have  succeeded  and  never  will  succeed 
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in  their  opposition  to  Homccopathy,  for  it  evet 
of  the  public,  even  uiwier  the  scornful  eyes  of  il 

It  is,  hence,  a  duty  of  this  text-book  to  set  forth  1 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  generalizations  in  vogue  in  Homoeopathy,  and  only  intelligtble'l 
to  it,  yet  sujierfliious,  as,  for  example,  tliat  minimal  doses  have  a  con-a 
trary  effect  to  large  doses,  or,  the  quantity  of  the  dose  stands  it)  inverse  J 
ratio  to  the  effect,  arc,  taken  unconditionally,  falsely  and  noiisensica 
and  have  furnished  our  foolish  adversjiries,  weapons  for  the  strife. 

There  has  just  appeared  a  nianiia!  of  general  pathology  and  the 
peutics,  by  Dr.  Lebert  (Breslau,  1865),  and  the  author  thought  hiui-^ 
self  obliged  to  attack  Homceopathy,  fur  the  honor  of  his  guild,  witfl 
the  repetition  of  the  old  and  stupid  phraseology  uf  his  pmlecessors. 

On  page  7S5  he  declares,  "  In  fact  there  Is  nothing  more  hostile  t 
the  fundamenLil  maxims  of  chemistry  than  the  proposition  that  tl 
effects  and  reactions  of  a  body  increase,  qualitatively,  in  inverse  rat 
to  its  quantity,  tliat  hence,  quantity  and  quality  must  be  propertial 
mutually  opposite." 

By  means  of  this  praposition,  which,  as  regards  the  category  o£9 
quantity,  is  presented  in  so  sweeping  terms,  tlie  Professor  - 
work,  by  the  way,  exhibits  an  astonishing  ignorance  of  tlie  origin 
many  pathological  processes,  e.  g.,  of  ileo-  and  petcchial-typhua  (n( 
to  say  a  word  of  his  ignorance — natural  enough,  in  therapeutics)  — 
might  possibly  have  advanced  an  opinion,  somewhat  embarrasung  to 
the  capacities  of  students. 

But  one  sees,  at  once,  from  this  opinion,  tliat  he  lacks  e 
regarding  the  subject  of  which  he  judged ;  it  rests  solely  upon  I 
misuse,  just  reproved,  of  general  relative  ideas  and  categories; 
cipates  observation,  and  may  deceive  just  so  far  as  tbe  authori^  a 
the  pi*ufessor  has  weight  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils;  no  further. 

Quantity  indeed  determines  only  relations  of  magnitude,  as  suhjcc 
of    unities  or  pluralities;    the  quality   determines   properties,    1 
predicated  realities;    consequently  the  quantity  is  notliing, 
existence,  which  can  find  its  quality  only  in   connection  with  i 
realities.    Hence,  according  to  natural  laws,  the  quality  of  the  n 
of  the  organism  must  change  with  the  increase,  or  decrease,  of  tl 
quantity  of  a  substance  which  has  been  brought  into  reciprocal  actioi 
with  the  organism.    This  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  full  allopatliu 
tiose  of  Ipecac,  in  contrast  to   its  so-called  refraeta  dosis ;  the  fi 
xcitcs  vomiting,  the  latter  not,  but  promotes,  even  without  producin 
omiting,  expectoration.     And  can  we  not  tlius  say  that  that  q 
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of  a  substance,  which  excites  vomiting,  possesses  in  another  quantity, 
opposite  or  different  qualities? 

Hence,  let  the  professor,  in  whose  work  the  " Nesclmus"  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  physiological  school,  is  capitally  illustrated,  beware 
of  carelessly  handling  the  categories  of  quantity  and  quality,  and, 
neglecting  the  category  of  relation,  of  seeking  to  make  opposition 
to  Homoeopathy.  Homoeopathy  uses  the  expression  ""opposite" 
["  entgegengesetzt "]  not  even  in  the  sense  which  the  professor,  in  his 
ignorance,  ascribes  to  it,  but  in  a  mathematical  sense.  In  all  branches 
of  mathematics,  magnitudes  appear,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
similarity,  yet,  as  regards  some  property  independent  of  the  magnitude 
itself,  and  hence  external  thereto  are  essentially  different.  This  prop- 
erty is  in  mathematics,  and  in  Homoeopathy,  the  state  of  being  opposite 
[Entgegensetztsein],  but  no  contrarium  [Gegensatz]. 

§•  346. 

Moreover,  regarding  any  decision  concerning  any  quantity,  the 
measure,  /.  ^.,  the  unit,  must  first  of  all  be  established  as  a  starting 
point,  as  well  as  the  divisive  rule  which  lies  at  the  bottom  thereof. 

In  the  physiological  school,  the  apothecaries'  weight  is  the  measure, 
and  the  unit  from  which  it  sets  out;  and  it  prescribes  its  drugs  in 
grains,  scruples,  drachms,  ounces,  or  pounds. 

This  unit  of  weight  does  not  exist,  however,  in  the  organism; 
this  is  composed  of  cells,  of  their  molecular  substances  and  atoms. 
Hence,  the  apothecaries*  weight  cannot  be  that  unit  with  which  the 
oi^anism  is  to  be  treated.  Hence  we  have  to  consider  the  dose,  not 
as  regards  the  magnitudes  of  weight,  but  as  regards  the  magnitudes  of 
measure,  and  if  one  would  measure  a  body,  tlien  the  measure  thereof 
must  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  body  to  be  measured.  Lengths 
must  be  measured  by  lengths,  planes  by  planes,  bodies  by  bodies. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  §.  221,  that  the  measure  of  the  molecules 
and  their  atoms  is  identical  with  their  power  of  contraction ;  hence 
we  can  reasonably  order  nothing  but  molecular  substances  and  atoms, 
having  first  examined  the  reactions  of  the  organism  against  these  very 
substances  in  the  healthy  body,  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  measure 
for  the  patient.  It  is,  thereby,  most  precisely  demonstrated  that  the 
dose  cannot  be  determined  by  weight,  which  indeed  one  would  think 
could  never  have  been  disputed.  The  end  of  the  plant  and  of  the 
animal  is  determined  by  its  beginning;  they  are  at  the  end,  just  what 
they  were  in  the  beginning  —  atoms.      This  our  attenuations  also 
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s  unattainable  bv  the 


prove,  with  ■which  we  arc  able  to  perfon 
physiological  school. 

With  this  example  it  is  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  contra- 
dictions, which  the  adherents  of  the  physiological  school  pretend  lo 
find  in  Homowpathy,  disappear  in  those  very  terms  of  subdivision, 
which  they,  from  their  stindpoinC,  are  wont  to  overlook;  for  they 
bflieve  thiit  e\erj'Ching  is  only  so  constituted  as  they  have  been  tau^t 
to  perceive  it. 


g-347- 

If  we  wish  to  measure  the  degree  of  the  effect  of  any  substance, 
we  must  by  no  means  confine  ourselves  to  the  relation  of  quantity  and 
quality  alone,  but  we  must  here  set  out  from  the  divisive  term  of  the 
indication,  which  does  not  appear  at  al!  in  the  idoits  of  quantity  and 
quality;  for  where  tliere  are  tivo  contradictory  propositions,  in  no  case 
can  they  both  be  true.  But  it  frequently  happens,  as  in  the  present 
case,  that  the  disjunction  is  not  t\vo-fold,  but  three-fold,  anil  the  third 
term  of  division  lies  concealed  from  the  observation  of  the  phys- 
iological scliool.  This  is  ihe  case  indeed  with  the  denial,  by  the  pro- 
fessor, of  Ihe  maxim  of  HonKEopathy,  that  the  effects  and  reactions  of  a 
body  increase  qualitatively  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  quantity.  If,  for 
example  this  very  same  professor  would  produce  diarrhea,  according 
to  his  method,  this  can  be  done  with  a  few  drachms  of  Rhubarb;  but 
if  he  will  check  a  diarrhcEa,  this  he  can  accomplish  with  \  grain  doses 
of  the  same  Rhubarb.  Here  clearly,  in  the  first  case,  the  cHect  stands 
in  direct  ratio  to  its  allopathic  dose;  in  the  latter,  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  same. 

Just  herein  lies  the  curse  of  relative  ideas,  that  they  inske  one 
blind!  Thus,  in  such  a  question,  the  dividing  term  is  the  iaiiicatioM, 
and  neitlier  the  quality  nor  the  quantity.  Thus  the  dividing  term 
gives,  to  the  otherwise  paradoxical  idea  of  potency,  its  full  ^gnificance. 

Lebert,  however,  attempts  to  escape  from  this  sb-ait,  by  the  asser- 
tion: "In  my  youth  (alas!  the  good  man  is  even  now  a  long  ways 
fi-om  being  old  in  years,  or  mature  in  logic.  Autlior,)  I  experimented 
on  myself,  with  many  of  tlie  pellets,  prepared  by  Hahnemann  himseli^ 
and  never  could  I  find  any  of  the  symptoms  announced  by  Hahne- 
mann in  the  Materia  Medica  Pura.  And  as  it  happened  to  me,  so 
has  it  certainly  happened  to  many  other  candid  inquirers." 

That  this  might  often  happen,  no  Homrropath  will  deny,  because 
every  one  who  has  proved  the  attenuations  of  various  substances  upon 
himself,  has  had  the  same,  as  well  as  the  veiy  opposite,  ejqjericnce. 
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for,  in  order  to  become  sick,  two  things  are  necessary — an  outer  disease- 
producing  cause,  and  an  inner  susceptibility  to  its  effects.  Or  does 
the  Professor  think  that  the  organism  reacts  against  remedies  other- 
wise than  against  morbid  and  nutritious  matters,  thus  according  to 
various  natural  laws,  and  not  according  to  various  conditions? 

Of  course,  for  he  continues :  "  If,  moreover,  there  were  but  the  least 
trace  of  ti'uth  in  Homoeopathy,  then  every  disease  must  be  influenced 
by  the  substances  which  are  contained  in  varicys  articles  of  diet  and 
drink,  and  which  are  used  by  Homceopaths  as  drugs. 

"  Truly  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  these  substances  cure  dis- 
eases^which^  however^  would  have  to  be  the  case  with  those  diseases 
which  present  morbid  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  remedies^  while 
all  other  of  these  ingredients  must  produce  those  diseases  which  these 
substances,  according  to  the  Materia  Medica  Pura,  are  said  to  call 
forth." 

His  first  proposition,  the  Professor  thus  is  good  enough  to  contro- 
vert, by  the  following,  which  is  printed  with  displayed  type.  The 
continuance  of  the  sentence  is  again  an  empty  stratagem ;  for  Homoeo- 
pathy does  not  say  that  substances  of  the  external  world  produce  those 
diseases  which  they  are  said  to  call  forth;  but  that  the  substances  of 
the  outer  world  cure  such  diseases  as  are  similar  to  those  diseases 
which  these  substances  can  produce.  (The  words  "call  forth"  must, 
indeed,  have  slipped  in  inadvertently,  else  our  opf)onent  would  hare 
expressed  himself  quite  unintelligibly.)  Practical  examples,  as  well 
as  theoretical  proofs,  for  the  truth  of  this  maxim  of  Homoeopathy, 
properly  expressed,  are  abundantly  presented  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  no  fewer  are  the  examples  and  proofs  which  show  incon- 
testably  that  even  the  various  substances  which  appear  in  our  food  and 
drink  are  to  be  enumerated  here,  §.  257,  etc. 

Aside  from  this,  the  diflerence  between  the  substances  which  are 
given  isolatedly  as  remedies,  and  the  same  substances  which  are  found 
in  food,  consists  in  this,  that,  in  Homoeopathy,  the  remedies  are  not 
brought  into  the  organism  in  their  organic  combinations,  but  pass 
directly  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  even,  into  tlie  blood,  so  that 
whatever  of  the  remedy  finds  its  way  to  the  stomach  is  mostly  lost; 
that  the  substances  in  the  food  leave  their  organic  combinations  only 
when,  in  common  with  these  combinations,  they  have  suffered  other 
chemical  combinations  and  changes,  according  to  the  laws  of  diges- 
tion, hence  when  they  can  be  further  used  only  according  to  the  laws 
of  nutrition  in  the  organism,  and  consequently  can  exercise  no  cura- 
tive influence  upon  diseased  organs,  tissues,  etc. 
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Thai  physiological  nifdicine  has  not  processed  w  far  ;et  as  lo  pvc 
its  remedies  in  such  a  manner  tliat  their  undisturbed  aclion  may  he 
observed,  but  rather  pours  them  into  the  stomach  sv-itbout  ceremony, 
^vhere  they  undergo  the  most  various  changes,  which  makes  ibeir 
effect  ahsolutely  injurious  or  uncertitin,  this  does  not  at  all  p-evcni  this 
school  from  ndbering  to  the  weiglit  ui  its  dose,  for  less  quantities  vvould 
alwiiys,  as  it  thiuks,  be  still  more  uncertain,  if  not  entirely  iiieHica< 
cious — views  which  one  should  not  be  called  upon  to  controvert,  con- 
sideiing  the  present  position  of  a.11  the  natural  sciences. 

He  Uien  inquires  in  his  simplicity,  or  rather  in  his  ignorance, 
"Whether  Qiiinine  in  tlierapeutie  (?)  doses  has  ever  produced  a  con- 
dition similar  to  fever  and  ague" — a  qnestion  which,  as  is  well  knowni 
liiis  been  answered  in  the  oflirmative,  even  in  Allopathic  journals,  and 
"whether  Iron  ever  produced  chlorosis;"  a  question  which  he  may 
find  answered  in  the  affirmative,  every  day  in  his  prjctice,  or  that  of 
his  friends.  And  a  teacher  of  the  young  cherishes  such  doubtsl  If, 
however,  doubts  come  over  him  on  any  subject,  why  does  he  not  rather 
solve  them  ma:ifully,  as  becomes  a  scholar,  by  exact  experiments,  in 
order  somewhat  to  increase  his  scanty  knowledge,  instead  of  deceiving 
himself  and  others  with  arbitrary  opinions? 

But  he  fears  the  one  source  of  all  human  perceptions;  he  fears  the 
demonst ratio  ad  oculos  which  the  truth  of  Homteopathy  would  pre- 
sent liim  with  reproachful  features,  since  it  has  been  often  experiencwd 
tiiat  wlio  ever  gave  themselves,  free  from  prejudice,  and  tlioroughly 
to  the  study  of  Hahneiiiann's  discoveries,  have  left  the  physiolt^cal 
school  and  gone  over  to  Hahnemann. 


i-  348- 

Another  stratagem  of  this  Professor,  employed  against  Homoeopathy, 
is  worthy  of  mention,  viz. :  "  We  finally  add,  that,  while  Homceo- 
pathy,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  in  all  countries  of  Europe  (pardon 
me.  Professor;  in  all  parts  of  the  world  would  be  more  proper,  G.), 
has  met  with  an  undesen'ed  toleration  (because  all  people  do  not  live 
in  the  slavery  of  a  trade's  union.  G.) ;  while  HomtEopatliists  in 
many  places  have  obtained  the  permission  to  dispense  their  own  reme- 
dies, a  favor  forbidden  to  other  physicians  (though  in  manv  countries 
it  is  granted  to  allopathlsts  and  not  to  Homccopathista,  G.) ;  while, 
in  the  higher  and  very  highest  circles  of  society,  HomtEopathy  has 
always  found  many  a  Maoenas,  '  Science,'  in  this  half  century,  has, 
nevertheless,  not  ratified  a  single  one  of  die  principles  of  Homceopathy.**   . 
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Surely  enough,  here  the  shoe,  pinches !  Thus,  because  "  Science  " 
has  ratified  no  maxim  of  Homoeopathy,  for  what  interest  could 
physicists  and  chemists  have  to  declare  that  Homoeopathy  possessed  a 
scientific  basis,  therefore  Homoeopathy  lacks  scientific  confirmation. 

To  this  we  may  answer  that  physics,  the  doctrine  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies,  has  among  its  adherents  several  prominent  men  who  have 
given  de  facto  explanations  of  the  effects  of  Homoeopathic  attenuations, 
for  example.  Profs.  Doppler,  Ozanam,  etc. ;  and  that  to  chemistry  this 
is  impossible,  because  it  concerns  itself  only  with  the  ponderable 
quantities  of  bodies. 

Moreover,  neither  physics  nor  chemistry,  neither  pathology  nor 
physiological  medicine  without  Therapeutics  is  the  sum  total  of 
"  science,"  and  that  Homoeopathy  is  one  of  the  branches  of  natural 
science,  has  been  suflficiently  demonstrated,  I  hope,  in  the  foregoing, 
pages.  With  the  equanimity  of  every  impregnable  truth.  Homoeo- 
pathy still  waits  in  vain  for  a  scientific  refutation  of  its  experiences  and 
principles. 

But,  because  some  have  subjective  grounds  to  hate  and  persecute 
this  truth,  they  find  it  all  the  more  easy  so  to  do,  the  more  they  feel 
their  egoism  in  danger.  §.  2.  A  doctrine  which,  as  is  the  case  with 
physiological  medicine,  has  to  fear  toleration  and  needs  the  protection 
of  the  government,  is  worth  nothing!  Or  is  not  the  fact  that  Homoeo- 
pathy has  its  patrons  in  the  higher  and  highest  circles  of  society  proof 
that  the  intelligence  of  society  favors  Homoeopathy?  Could  it  be 
possible  for  this  fact  to  be  used  as  a  reproach  to  Homoeopathy 
rather  than  to  the  physiological  school  by  men  who  wish  themselves 
to  belong  to  the  intelligence  without  fearing  that  they  thus  flatter 
nobody  less  than  themselves?! 

§•  349- 

In  Homoeopathy  everything  develops  itself  according  to  natural 
laws,  hence,  in  a  natural  manner;  nothing  happens  which  is  simply 
inexplicable,  wonderful  or  mysterious;  its  every  problem  is  an  object 
of  science  and  art,  and  the  explicability  of  its  practice  rests  upon  this, 
that  the  course  of  all  homoeopathic  cures  and  the  connection  of  their 
diagnosis  and  indication  is  controlled  by  necessary  laws.  All  homoeo- 
pathic theories  and  practices  I  have  arranged  in  the  sections  of  this  work 
under  Natural  lazus  and  natural  designations.  It  would  not  be  worthy 
of  the  high  stand  point  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  work  a^ 
belonging  to  Homoeopathy,  if  it  should  delay  any  longer  to  change  the 
party  inscription  into  a  scientific  one,  as  is  becoming  the  subject.  I 
know  right  well  that  orthodox  Homoeopathy  not  infrequently  declares 
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that  it  is  no  system,  no  ttieory,  and  only  a  metliod,  a  moJc  of  treat  menCi 
by  %vhich  it  seeks  to  iDtlicate  its  modus  invenundi,  while,  Ht  the  same 
time,  it  wishes  to  tntimnte  its  cliiiinclination  to  estnblisli  its  practice 
theoretically.  This  is  evident  also  from  its  onc-sidetl  ujipc-al  to  its 
pructical  results,  to  its  experience. 

But,  according  to  my  representation,  laid  down  in  this  ivork,  it  is  a. 
science,  because  it  possesses  a  complete  subordination  of  its  specialities 
under  the  generality  of  natural  laws,  and  because  this  subordination 
can  only  take  place  sysleinatUally.  It  is  not  only  tliis  systematic 
order  which  belongs  to  its  jxissession,  but  also  the  cstablislied  exjriaiu- 
tion  of  the  connection  of  its  practical  experiences  by  virtue  of  natunt 
]aws.  Science  calls  such  a  possession  Theory.  This  deduces  its 
progressive  principles  from  its  essential  reasons  [raiianes  essetitii] 
under  a.  hypothetical  form,  from  the  genera],  and  its  retrogressive 
principles,  from  perceptive  reasons  [rationes  cognoscendi\  by  nidonal 
induction;  and  again,  !>ecause  it  can  always  demonstrate,  <t(/  ocu/ea, 
what  it  has  expressed  by  judgment;  iiecause  it  is,  hence,  a  demonstra- 
tive science  also,  therefore  Homueopatliy  maybe  most  appropriately 
designated  in  relation  to  Therapeutics  as  the  medicine,  or  TherOr 
ficulics,  according  to  natural  laws. 


CONCLUSION. 

I-  35«- 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  we  live  in  a  transition  perioii.     The  literature 
of  the  physiological  school  becomes  every  year  more  unfruitful  for    i 
practice,  and  not  a  few  opiwnents  stand  tottering  before  us;  among 
practicing  physicians,  at  least,  diis  is  an  indisputable  fact.     There  is 
no  juste  milieu;  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  some,  as  tending 
towards  reconciliation;  yet,  "the  efforts  towards  unity"  of  one  of  j 
the  greatest  physiologists,  of  a  Vircbow,  have  failed;  by  others,  it  1 
would  be  hated  and  despised  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  aiid  no  party 
stands  more  watchful  on  the  look-out  than  the  Homceopathic  and  yet 
ihe  watch-word  on  all  sides  is  "  Progress," 

The  hollowness  of  the  physiological  school  manifests  itself  as  soon 
as  its  doctrines  are  analyzed,  as  has  been  done  in  this  work,  and  If 
progress  were  earnesUy  desired  in  that  school,  the  question  should  ' 
first  have  been  answered,  without  prejudice,  what  is  the  old  and  what  ] 
the  new.  It  is  impossiljle  for  the  physiological  school  to  answer  this  ] 
question  under  the  present  separation  of  party  literature.  Where  J 
should  this  end? 
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Let  us  hence  stand  firmly  by  the  positive  docti'ines  of  Homoeopathy ! 
For  all  the  power  which  the  mind  exercises  over  nature  rests  upon  a 
thought,  a  priori^  which  controls  nature  by  nature,  as  happens  in 
Homoeopathy. 

The  greatest  creation  of  the  human  intellect,  astronomy,  found  its 
origin  and  development  not  by  doubt,  not  by  empiricism,  not  by  acci- 
dent, not  by  rationalism,  but  it  has  become  great,  simply  and  solely, 
by  induction  and  abstraction,  and  has,  in  this  way  alone,  made  for 
itself  indisputable  laws,  principles,  and  practical  methods.  It  must 
hence  stand  before  us  as  a  model,  but  by  no  means  must  we  accept, 
as  such,  any  schematism  of  the  physiological  school,  which  found  its 
ruin  in  its  empiricism,  its  dogmatism,  and  its  skepticism. 

Every  physician  who  indulges  himself  at  the  bed-side,  in  any  con- 
clusion, must  be  conscious  of  all  this,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine at  once,  regarding  the  value  of  any  of  his  conclusions,  whether 
it  is  a  mere  rational,  or  an  incomplete  inductive,  a  mere  empirical,  or 
a  rational  inductive,  or  whether  finally  an  abstracted  conclusion,  and 
especially  whether  it  will  abide  the  test  of  a  naturo-philosophical 
critique. 

He  then  knows,  in  a  moment,  how  much  value  attaches  to  his  under- 
takings based  tliereupon,  and  what  results  he  can  promise  himself 
from  them. 

These  deductive  forms  present,  therefore,  the  infallible  tests  of  the 
greater  or  less  worth  of  our  conclusions  and  assertions;  they  are  the 
sharpest  instruments  of  our  intellectual  operations,  in  absence  of  which 
no  one  would  know,  with  certainty^  where  he  stands  with  any  dictum 
or  decision. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  it  has  become  clear  and  manifest, 
that  the  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  any  disease  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  child's  play,  and  presupposes  an  incomparably  greater  amount 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  than  is  possible  for  the  curative 
mode  of  the  physiological  school  in  its  lack  of  such  acquirements. 
Many  cases  are  given  up  by  it  as  incurable,  which,  with  that  degree 
of  skill  which  I  require  of  the  physician  in  this  work,  are  quite 
accessible,  and  can  be  perfectly  cured. 

§•  351- 

To  him  who  has  as  yet  no  idea  of  a  naturo-philosophical  critique, 
it  must  surely  happen,  moreover,  that  he  can  consider  but  the  fewest 
of  the  cures  occurring  under  his  care  as  having  been  brought  about 
by  his  eflforts;  for,  in  the  first  place,  such  physicians  consider  the  end 
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of  their  line  of  vision  to  be  the  end  of  the  world,  and  finally,  to  speak 
with  Schopenhauer,  it  is  "  natural  that,  as  the  sun  needs  an  eye  to 
receive  its  li<<lit,  and  music  an  ear  to  catch  its  sounds,  so  the  worth  of 
all  niastcr|Dieces  of  art  and  science  even,  is  determined  by  congenial 
and  appreciating  minds,  to  which  those  works  address  themselves. 
These  only  possess  the  magic  words  upon  which  the  spirits,  conjured 
up  in  such  works,  present  themselves,  and  become  manifest  Hence 
the  various  impressions  of  these  same  masterpieces,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  mind  which  receives  them!" 

Just  as  light  dawned  upon  astronomy  when  the  geocentric  system, 
which  was  most  obvious  to  the  common  mind,  gave  way  to  the 
heliocentric,  so  must  we  also,  in  our  mode  of  treatment,  at  the  sick- 
bed, turn  away  our  thoughts,  first  of  all  from  the  seats  and  forms  of 
disease,  and  fix  them  upon  their  material  causes  and  conditions. 

§•  352. 

There  can  be  furnished  no  greater  proof,  on  this  earth,  of  the  truth 
of  any  conclusion,  than  by  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  this  truth  over 
and  over  again  from  nature,  from  many  quite  different  leading  prin- 
ciples of  different  sciences,  and  this  without  being  sought;  this  is  the 
case  with  the  truth  of  Homceopathy. 

It  is  true  that  chemistry  was  discovered  in  the  search  for  the  Philo- 
sopher's stone;  physics  and  astronomy  in  the  search  after  astrological 
predictions,  but  chcmistr\'  and  physics  were  not  existing  at  the  same 
time  with,  and  much  less  before^  these  leading  principles,  but  were 
only  gradually  developed  from  them. 

But  while  Homoeopathy  owes  its  origin  and  development  to  no 
foreign,  but  to  its  own  leading  principles,  the  adherents  of  Rade- 
macher,  on  the  contrary,  sought  after  specific  epidemics,  in  order  to 
abstract  from  them  indications  for  their  Therapeutics;  involuntarily^ 
however,  thcv  came  by  their  maxims,  upon  the  results  of  HomcKO- 
pathv,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  devoted  to  this 
subject;  physics,  sought  after  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  molecular 
attraction,  but  involuntarily  presented  a  firm  foundation  for  the  Homoeo- 
pathic dc^sc;  agriculture  sought  for  manures,  yet  without  the  slightest 
thouglit  of  it  —  involuntarily  —  found  nothing  but  the  necessity  of 
'-"uidin"-  itself  bv  loner-known  Honioiopathic  laws;  chemistry  sought, 
without  any  leading  principle,  merely  from  curiosity,  after  the  con- 
stituents of  luiinan  organism,  but  presented  us,  involuntarily^  with 
important  elucidations  of  Homoeopathy. 
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Thus,  although  all  tliese  various  doctrines  oppose  Homoeopathy, 
simply  and  solely  by  reason  of  the  insufficient  faculty  of  perception, 
which  their  representatives  possess,  yet  still  they  ofter,  as  do  also 
physiology  and  pathology,  with  their  own  investigations^  in  their 
own  domains,  always  in  reality,  the  most  striking  proofs  in  favor  of 
Homoeopathy.     How  can  that  be  explained  ? 

Developing  its  gi'eatest  strength  in  skepticism^  physiological  medicine 
neglects  to  remind  itself  of^ the  delivering  act  of  the  physician  and  still 
more  of  the  "  hie  Rhodus."  Whoever  desires  more  complete  knowl- 
edge on  this  point,  let  him  take  up  Prof.  Wunderlich*s  work,  entitled 
"  Geschichte  der  Medicin^^  1S58.  One  cannot  call  the  contents  of 
this  work  a  history  of  medicine;  it  is  rather  a  skeptical  fault-finding 
with  all  the  theories  which  have  appeared  since  antiquity,  according 
to  subjective  views;  a  regurgitation  of  all  the  nonsense  which  has 
been  known  since  the  remotest  times.  The  practical  gain,  however, 
is  lost  sijj^ht  of  entirely,  so  that  it  assumes  the  appearance  as  if  the 
autlior  had  merely  sought  opportunity,  less  to  show  his  acuteness, 
than  to  let  loose  his  anger  upon  everything  not  according  with  his 
ways  of  thinking  and  doing. 

Occupying  himself  only  with  the  respective  perceptive  reasons 
{rationes  cognoscendi)^  he  never  undertook  the  task  of  the  historian 
to  find  out  what  motives  had  produced  them,  what  facts  became  the 
burdensome  source  of  fallacies,  and  why  it  was  atteinpted  to  explain 
tliese  facts  by  fallacies  of  all  kinds.  If,  for  example,  he  read  in  the 
ancients  that  they  took  the  chill  to  be  tjie  cause  of  the  fever,  because 
it  usually  preceded  the  heat,  it  was  his  duty  to  explain  to  us,  at  least, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  laws  of  nature  known  to  us,  what  was  false 
in  this  idea,  and  why  it  must  so  happen,  and  how  the  process  of 
fever,  from  the  present  standpoint  of  general  science,  finds  its  explana- 
tion, an  explanation  w^hich  then  could  not  again  be  overthrown  by 
die  next  best  speculator.  This  I  should  have  called  writing  history 
of  medicine.  An  excerpt  is  not  history  at  all,  and  skeptical  remarks 
superadded  do  not  extend  our  perceptions.  He  might  have  made 
himself  very  useful  had  he  undertaken  to  direct  a  science,  which, 
for  thousands  of  years,  has  been  accustomed  to  occupy  itself  with 
speculative  ideas,  to  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  one  would  hardly 
deem  it  possible  that  a  regularly  appointed  teacher  of  inedical  art  and 
science  were  really  quite  unequal  to  such  a  task.  Thus  we  have 
learned  nothing  new  by  this  history,  though  we  have  seen  that  the 
old  manoeuvre  of  persistently  pouring  out,  with  little  trouble,  a  flood 
of  abuse  upon  the  loose  literary  productions  of  those  given  thereto, 
has  as  yet  not  ceased  hoping  for  laurels. 

PART  11.  36 
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The  question  of  the  historian  is  not  whether  the  various  theories 
were  inappropriate  or  whetlier  they  still  are  or  are  not  inappropriate, 
but  whether,  now  evea,  we  do  not  know  any  laws  of  nature,  the  place 
of  which  these  theories  formerly  occupied.  ThcLt  -would  have  been 
the  critique  of  history. 

However,  in  absence  of  a  naturo-philosophical  critique^  nothing 
else  is  to  be  expected  but  that  one  extreme  should  always  CiiU  forth 
another.  While  skepticism  exhausts  itself  in  questions,  from  which 
its  finds  no  exit,  do«^matism  makes  tabula  rasa  and  commands. 
Neither  is  becoming  to  science;  both  destroy  the  hope  of  ever  reach- 
ing the  truth. 

The  best  thing  in  this  history  of  medicine,  beautifully  setting  forth, 
as  it  does,  the  present  tendency,  barrenness  and  prospect  of  physiologi- 
cal medicine,  is  the  concluding  passage,  it  having  been  previously 
assumed,  as  a  well  established  fact,  that  all  the  past  is  of  no  value  to 
us  whatever.     It  reads : 

'*  But  what  is  the  future  and  the  further  task  of  our  science  ?  Its 
foundations,  so  far  as  they  are  worthy  ("'true,"  no  doubt,  was  the 
word  he  meant.  G.),  remain  imperishable.  But  it  is  the  character 
of  all  perception  occupying  itself  with  nature,  that  it  never  reaches 
the  terminus,  and  that,  with  every  acquisition  the  circle  of  problems 
enlarges.  In  what  the  future  problems  consist,  no  one  can  foretell. 
But  this  much  is  sure,  that  the  future  problems  lie  neither  merely  in 
physical  nor  in  cJiemical  inquiries^  neither  in  the  elaboration  of  a 
neuro-patholoo^v,  nor  in  the  inquiries  regarding  the  blood  and  the  cell, 
nor  in  a  more  subtle  and  acute  diagnosis^  nor  in  the  rehabilitation  or 
creating  anew  of  therapeutic  maxims ;  the  task  of  the  future  is  no 
other  than  that  which  medicine  has  always  had:  it  is  the  task  to  seek 
and  find  the  truth,  wherever  and  whatever  it  is,  and  in  whatever  way 
it  can  be  found." 

This  is  a  sound  quite  different  from  that  which  came  from  the 
<.amc  quarter  in  1S43,  but,  nevertheless  a  sound  which  lacks  others  to 
form  an  accord ;  yet,  it  seems  so  perfectly  harmonious  with  what  I 
had  to  demonstrate  in  this  work  with  regard  to  the  patlioloc^y  and 
tlierapeutics  of  physiological  medicine,  that  it  afforded  me  the  most 
satisfactory  confirmation  thereof^  as  well  as  no  slight  pleasure. 

Have  I  not  demonstrated,  not  only  that  die  circle  of  problems  in 
this  school  must  necessarily  enlarge  with  every  atldition  of  the  unknown, 
but  also  why  this  is  the  casc.^  But  in  this  there  would  be  no  merit 
even.  The  main  thing  is  the  proof  which  I  have,  at  the  si\me  time, 
adduced,  that  these  acquisitions  were  never  made  according  to  a 
philosophical  programme,  but  out  of  curiosity,  according  to  the  whim 
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of  this  or  that  experimenter,  who  just  then  wished  to  try  his  powers; 
that  further,  tlie  new  acquisition  of  therapeutic  maxims,  absolutely 
necessary  as  it  is,  must  be  secured  from  the  eternal  immovable  laws  of 
nature;  tliat  this,  finally,  is  the  only  possible  way  to  seek  and  to  find 
the  truth. 

To  this,  tlien,  the  great  programme  of  the  year  1842  had  led,  to  which 
the  majority  of  the  medical  world  deems  itself  unconditionally  pledged  to 
pay  allegiance,  that  it  has  gained,  as  yet,  not  even  an  idea  in  what  direc- 
tion and  way  it  ought  to  seek  for  and  find  the  truth.  Can  any  one 
make  a  more  complete  confession  of  intellectual  or  mental  poverty  ? 

But  this  must  needs  happen  on  account  of  the  mysterious  neglect  of 
:he  laws  of  nature,  by  reason  of  the  inconsiderate  leap  over  the  law 
of  causality  and  inertia  into  the  misty  regions  of  fancy.  The  unprac- 
ticed  judgment  has  sought,  since  that  time,  the  conditions  of  disease 
and  of  cure  in  the  physiology  of  life  alone,  /.  ^.,  in  one  of  the  con- 
ditions thereto,  and  lost  the  faculty  of  remembering  the  other  of  these 
conditions,  the  outer  world.  Hence,  the  whole  of  medicine  h;is 
been  taken  possession  of  by  its  help-mate,  by  physiology.  Tiie  stone 
sinks  in  the  water;  what  is  the  cause  if  it  reaches  the  bottom?  Not 
the  stone  and  not  the  water,  but  he  who  threw  it  into  the  water.  Its 
greater  specific  weight  and  the  inferior  density  of  the  water,  of  course, 
form  part  of  diis  reason,  since  the  stone  without  them  would  not  reach 
tlie  bottom;  weight  and  density,  however,  will  never  tell  us,  to  the 
end  of  time,  who  threw  the  stone  into  the  water,  or  who  again  could 
take  it  out  Yet,  physiological  medicine  maintains  that  this  may  be 
learned  after  having  explored  more  precisely  the  properties  of  the  stone 
and  the  water;  at  some  future  day,  and  that  —  although  in  times 
inconceivably  distant  —  this  may  be  learned  after  all. 

§•  353- 

Thus  the  truths  which,  from  such  a  stand-point,  evidently  is  yet 
sought  in  physiological  medicine,  in  which,  hence,  quite  as  evidently 
no  inkling  ever  existed  of  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  not  only 
found,  as  regards  the  maxim,  but  contained,  de  facto,  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  for  the  practice  of  Therapeutics  as  well  as  for  the  establish- 
ment of  infallible  diagnosis,  indications  and  prognoses. 

I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  many  who  may  read  this  work 
do  not  wish  to  be  instructed;  for,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  no  buds 
in  which  the  blossom  lies  imbedded;  now-a-days  men  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  all  things,  no  matter  how  distant  they  may  be  there- 
from; scarcely  have  they  sown  when  they  desire   to  reap;  scarcely 
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have  they  laid  the  foundation  when  the  roof  is  put  on  as  the  last 
finish;  hardly  have  they  begun  when  they  think  that  they  have  reached 
the  end.  Even  good  advice  is  no  more  desired.  Small  and  narrow 
as  is  the  range  of  vision  of  the  majority  even,  everything  is  excluded 
and  rudely  rejected  which  approaches  too  near  from  another  range 
of  vision.  But,  experience  cannot  be  taught  2Lnd  furnished  by  educa- 
tion^ it  must  be  acquired  itself^  and  it  matters  not  how  short  the 
measure  is  with  which  the  experience  of  others  can  be  measured,  yet 
each  one  measures  everything  by  himself.  Of  these  evils,  that  seg- 
ment of  history,  in  which  we  ourselves  now  live,  is  so  full,  that  I  have 
preferred,  instead  of  teaching,  to  allow  facts  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Still  less  have  I  strayed  into  the  region  of  reconciliation ;  for  each  one, 
after  all,  does  what  best  pleases  him  and  his  surroundings.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  practicing  physician  can  take  the  laws  of  nature^  as 
laid  doivn^  and  the  facts  t/iereby  established^  just  as  they  are^  ivithout 
delay ^  and  apply  them  at  t)ie  bed-side  of  his  patients^  with  that  cer- 
tainty of  success  which  finds^  in  every  new  case,  a  new  conjirfnation 
of  their  truth. 

The  truth  of  natural  laws,  and  of  the  facts  resulting  therejfrom,  are 
themselves  the  best  teachers,  even  for  those  who  make  opposition 
merely  from  an  acquired  spirit  of  opposition.  They  are  the  only 
advisers,  hccause  they  forcibly  open  the  eyes,  even  of  the  unwilling, 
aiul  they  arc  the  best  harmonizers  of  parties,  because,  as  in  everything 
else,  so  also  in  physiolojj^y,  pathology  and  therapeutics,  there  can  be 
but  one  truth. 

Fr(;in  the  diftcrencc  which  the  non-medical  public  found  between 
the  doctrines  of  Homoeopathy  and  those  of  the  opposition  to  this  science 
and  art,  by  experience  upon  their  own  bodies,  the  social  standing 
of  both  doctrines  is  manifest.  It  says  that  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
versities and  their  pupils  are,  ///  their  own  interest^  against  Homoso- 
pathy  and  in  favor  of  its  suppression;  while  the  vox  populi^  in  the 
common  interest,  is  for  Homoeopathy  antl  against  its  suppression,  as 
against  every  form  of  tyranny. 

§•  354- 

HOMCEOPATIIV    AXD     PHYSIOLOGICAL    MeDICIXE,    COMMOXLY 

CALLED  Allopathy,  at  the  Bar  of  Statistics. 

It  would  be  unworthy  of  Homoeopathy  should  I  reply  to  all  the 
pettv  wran«^ders  who  have  sought  to  attack  it,  and  who,  for  this  pur- 
p;^se,  puff  themselves   up,  as  the  frog   in   the  fable,  so  as  to  apj)ear 
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larg^er.  But  I  will,  by  way  of  conclusion,  set  before  all  the  opponents 
of  HomcEopatliy,  and  also  before  the  so-called  scholars  among  them, 
the  following  statistical  documents  touching  the  immense  advantage 
of  Homoeopathy  over  the  physiological  school;  for,  having  adduced 
the  natural  laws  according  to  which  the  HomcEopathic  cures  occur, 
statistics,  regarding  this  point,  become  of  rational  value. 

To  present  the  extensive  statistical  tables  of  Dr.  Rosenberg  (Fort- 
schntte,  etc.,  Leipzig.  1843.  bei  Schumann)  would  be  over-stepping 
the  limits  of  this  work.  Hence  the  summary  of  these  tables  w^ill  only 
be  oriven. 

Homosopaihic  experiments  at  Tulczyn  in  Podolia,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Hen*mann,  by  order  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
experiments  lasted  icx>days  in  the  year  1829.  Received,  165;  cured, 
141 ;  died,  6;  remaining,  18.  Mortality^  3.64  per  cent.  The  18  remain- 
ing suffered  from  incurable  organic  defects,  and  had  been  treated  with- 
out success  in  other  hospitals  also. 

At  the  Infantry  Hospital  at  St.  Petersburgh  there  were  treated  by  Dr. 
Herrmann  in  1829-30,  byorder  of  the  Emperor,4C)9;  cured  370;  relieved, 
7;  not  cured  4;  dead,  16;  remained,  12.     Mortality^  3.92  per  cent. 

During  the  cholera  in  1846  there  were  242  patients  treated  at  the 
so-called  Homoeopathic  Cholera  Hospital  at  Munich,  of  whom  only 
six  died.  After  the  cessation  of  the  cholera  it  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue this  as  a  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  for  which  the  Chambers  voted 
4000  florins  per  annum.  Consent  was  refused  to  the  Chambers,  but 
hardly  in  consequence  of  the  following  ratio  of  mortality.  The  sum- 
mary of  cases  treated  from  December  13,  1836,  to  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1837,  in  this  Institution,  in  Munich,  is  as  follows:  Patients,  242; 
cured,  223;  relieved,  13;  died,  6.     Mortality^  2.48  percent. 

Of  738  patients  treated,  from  1833  to  1841,  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  at  Gihiz,  666  were  cured,  10  relieved,  5  not  cured,  29  died; 
received  moribund,  17;  remaining,  11.     Mortality,  3.92  per  cent. 

In  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  at  Gy5ngyos,  from  1838  to  1841, 
there  were  treated  271,  Cured,  219;  relieved,  14;  not  cured,  7;  died, 
11;  received  moribund,  15;  remaining,  5.     Mortality^  ^,06  percent. 

In  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Vienna, 
from  1832  to  1841,  there  were  treated  5,161.  Cured,  4,710;  not 
cured,  89;  died,  267;  brought  in  moribund,  34;  remaining,  61. 
Mortality^  5.02  per  cent. 

Summary  of  cases  treated  in  Leipsic  from  1833  to  1841 :  Cases, 
4,665;  cured,  3,984;  relieved,  297 ;  not  cured,  127;  died,  157;  received 
moribund,  31;  remaining,  69.     Mortality^  3.57  per  cent. 
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According  to  the  above,  the  mortality  of  these  Homoeopathic  hos- 
pitals has  an  average  of  4.22  per  cent. 

Summary  of  Cases  in  various  Allopathic  Hospitals. 

Mary's  Hospital,  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  year  1837.  Patients, 
3,356;  cured,  2,261;  died,  773;  remained,  322.  Mortality^  23.03 
per  cent. 

All  Saints  Hospital,  in  Breslau,  in  the  year  1833.  Patients,  2^43; 
cured,  1,701;  died,  409;  relieved,  105;  not  cured,  60;  remained,  168. 
Mortality^  1^*74  P<^r  cent. 

New  York:  Duration  of  Treatment,  five  years. 
(According  to  Dr.  Jos.  Buchner.) 
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Sinull  Pox  and  Varioloid, 
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6 
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3 
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13 

46 

19 

Fi'vtT  of  all  kinds, 
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Pru'Uinonia,       .... 
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45 

309              91 

I  )\  >i-ntiTv,     .... 

98 

7 

447     1        120 

Tvpluis.     ..... 

2.126 

293 

2^373            380 

Ori^anic  Diseases  of  Heart, 

109 

17         I 

56 

29 

Apoplexy.          .... 

21 

6 

35 

17 

IMithisis  Pulmonalis.    . 

502 

194 

247     '       120 

13792 

970 

10.566 

1,521 

C()tisc(iuently  the  mortality  here  figures  up,  in  the  Homceopatliic 
hospitals,  7.03,  in  the  Allopathic,  14.36  per  cent. 

Dr.  IVtcrs  [J no.  C. !]  exclaims  at  this  report:  '*  Who^  with  such  data 
before  hint.,  could  be  so  great  a  fool  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  heroic 
treatment  of  the  old  school  f^ 

Charite  Hospital,  Berlin. 
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8.214 

6.010 

1,039 

12.61 

9.097 

6.955 

893 

982 

10,616 

8.277 

1.052 

9.91 
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St.  James'  Hospital,  in  Leipsic,  in  1839.  Patients,  1,132;  cured, 
700;  died,  117.     Mortality^  10.33  per  cent. 

In  the  wards  of  the  General  Hospital,  in  Vienna,  in  the  year  1838, 
there  were:  Patients,  20,545;  died,  2,678.  Mortality^  13.03  per  cent. 
In  the  year  1841 :  Patients,  24,258;  cured,  19,363;  died,  3,068. 
Mortality,  12.73  per  cent. 

The  average  mortality  of  these  hospitals  is  12.08  per  cent.  Thus, 
under  Homoeopathic  treatment,  one  patient  in  every  twenty-three  died, 
while  under  Allopathic,  one  in  every  eight. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  cholera^  I  will  also  give 
only  the  sums  total,  from  Dr.  Rosenberg's  work,  where  the  details 
can  be  more  fully  seen.  The  summary  of  cholera  cases  treated  Horn- 
oeopathically^  in  different  countries,  by  difl^erent  physicians,  14,014 
patients;  12,748  cured,  1,266  died.     A  mortality  of  9  per  cent. 

Under  Allopathic  treatment,  in  various  countries,  457,536  patients; 
184,044  cured  and   222,342  died.     A  mortality  of  48.39  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  expenses^  Dr.  Rosenberg  makes  the  following 
statement:  In  the  year  1840,  the  cost  for  the  daily  support  of  a 
patient,  in  the  Homoeopathic  stationary  clinic  at  Leipsic,  was  3f 
Groschen,  [i  icts].  During  the  same  year,  the  Administration  of  Gen- 
eral Charity,  in  Berlin,  set  down  the  the  daily  cost,  for  one  patient,  at 
7^  Groschen,  [22^  cts.];  thus,  in  the  Charity,  the  daily  cost  of  a  padent 
was  about  3|^  Groschen,  [11 J  cents],  more  than  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Institutions. 

Since,  according  to  report,  in  the  Charity  about  10,000  patients  are 
sustained,  their  support  costs,  if  we  assume,  as  an  average,  that  each 
patient  remains  20  days  in  the  hospital,  62,500  Thalers,  [$4 1,666. 66 1]. 
A  like  number  of  patients,  remaining  the  same  time  under  treatment 
iu  a  Homoeopathic  hospital,  would  cost,  per  annum,  30,555  Thalers, 
13^  Grochen,  [$20,370.00].  Hence  the  Charity,  under  Homoeopathic 
treatment,  would  save  31,945  Thalers  [$21,296.00]  annually.  ^ 

We  find  the  same  proportions  also,  in  '*  Knolz's  Darstellung  der 
Humanitats-  und  Heilanstalten,"  in  Vienna,  for  the  year  1848,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  patient  cost,  in  these  institutions,  about  17  J  Kreuzers 
more  a  day  than  in  Homoeopathic  hospitids.  and  that  the  government 
would  have  saved,  in  these  Vienna  institutions  alone,  143,248  Florins, 
53  Kreuzers,  C  M.,  [Conventions  Miinze,]  had  they  been  under 
Homoeopathic  treatment. 

We  now  come  to  more  recent  dates. 

Dr.  Tessicr  was  established  in  the  St  Margaret's  Hospital  in  Paris, 
and  the  opponents  of  Homoeopathy  sought  to  expel  either  him  01 
Homoeopathy.     But  they  received  from  the  administration  of  hospitals 
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at  Paris  the  following  reply:  "Before,  as  well  as  since  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  physicians  have  always  been  of  different  opinions  and 
always  will  be.  (It  should  have  ceased  to  be  so,  and  will,  at  least, 
not  continue  much  longer,  for,  what  is  demonstrated  according  to 
natural  law,  excludes  every  arbitrary  subjective  interpretation.  G.) 
But  we,  as  managers  of  the  hospitals,  must  stand  aloof  from  their 
schools,  and  we  take  no  part  at  all  in  their  contentions,  which  are  more 
or  less  of  a  scientific  character.  We  content  ourselves  merely  with 
establishing  tlie  results,  which  each  physician  obtained  in  his  service, 
as  we  do  at  the  present  In  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  we  find  two 
sections,  one  with  loo  beds  under  Dr.  Tessier,  who  treats  his  patients 
Homceopathically ;  the  other,  with  99  beds,  under  Dr.  Valleix,  and 
after  his  resignation,  under  Dr.  Marotte,  who  treated  their  patients 
allopathically.  The  new  comers  were  put  into  the  first  vacant  bed, 
whether  it  happened  to  be  in  one  section  or  the  other.  Hence,  the 
test  of  the  two  therapeutic  methods  occurred  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  same  circumsUmces.  The  mortality  now  was  as  follows: 
In  the  years  1849,  1850  and  185 1  there  were  treated  in  tlie  Allopathic 
section  3,724  patients,  with  41 1  deaths,  thus  a  mortality  of  1 1  per  cent 

In  the  Homoeopathic  section,  4,663  patients  were  treated,  with  339 
deaths  —  a  mortality  of  8  per  cent 

The  difference  in  the  death  rate  in  favor  of  Homoeopathy  is  3  per 
cent.  (At  present,  considering  the  immense  progress  Homoeopathv 
has  made,  since  that  time,  tlie  difteronce  would  be  still  more  favor- 
able.    G.) 

Under  such  results  we  are  far  from  meddling  with  the  liberty  of 
medical  art,  or  from  wishing  to  put  any  hindrance  in  the  wav  of  Dr. 
Tcssicr's  treating  his  patients  Homceopathically ;  on  tlie  contrary,  we 
would  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  his  efforts,  which  can  only  benefit 
humanity. 

In  the  same  hospital,  at  the  same  time,  the  average  duration  of  dis- 
ease was  23  days  in  the  HoincEopathic  section ;  in  the  Allopathic,  29 
days,  which  thus,  thanks  to  Homoeopathy,  permitted,  in  a  hospital  of 
J 00  beds,  aid  to  be  adminhtcred  to  300  more  pjticnts  than  under 
Allopathic  treatment,  or,  in  this  manner,  a  hospital  of  loo  beds  would 
be  equal  to  an  Allopathic  hospital  of  120  beds.  The  cost  of  drugs, 
under  Allopathic  treatment,  amounted  to  23,522  francs;  in  the 
HoiiKPopalhic  to  two  or  three  hundred,  thus  about  the  looth  part" 

Something  similar  happened  at  Thoissey,  Departement  Aisne,  where 
Dr.  Gustier  managed  the  hospital  of  the  place  from  1S32  to  1S4S.  An 
Aliopatliic  physician  at  Mason,  probably  vexed  thereat,  declared,  in 
a  political  paper  of  the  city,  that  the  Board  of  Administration  of  this 
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Hospital  had  forbidden  Dr.  Grastier  to  practice  Homoeopathy  in  this 
institution.  Immediately  thereafter  the  administration  sent  to  the 
editor  tlie  following  letter  for  publication : 

"  We  can  not  be  silent  under  a  perfecdy  groundless  statement, 
which  would  presuppose  us  to  mistake  entirely  the  sphere  of  our  duty 
and  meddle  with  affairs  entirely  foreign  thereto.  The  administration 
of  the  hospitals  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  controling  the 
possessions  and  revenues  of  our  institutions,  and  to  watch  over  their 
well  being,  as  well  as  to  see  that  each  officer  conscientiously  discharges 
his  duties,  but  by  no  means  to  prescribe  rules  to  the  physician  in  the 
practice  of  his  art,  for  this  field  does  not  belong  to  our  studies,  and  we 
are  strangers  to  it.  It  would,  hence,  have  seemed  ridiculous,  at  least, 
if  we  had  indulged  ourselves  in  forbidding  the  physician  of  our  hos- 
pital the  use  of  any  remedy  which  seems  good  to  him.  Medicine  is 
a  free  art,  and  the  manner  of  its  exhibition  must  be  perfecdy  free. 
Never,  and  tliis  best  proves  the  consideration  which  medicine  enjoys, 
never,  at  any  time,  in  any  land,  have  even  absolute  governments  under^ 
taken  to  prescribe  or  forbid  this  or  that  curative  metJiod  to  the  physi- 
cian.    (There  are  still  countries,  however,  where  this  happens.     G.) 

We  contradict  the  announcement  of  Dr.  C,  in  every  respect,  since 
he  has  fallen  into  an  eiTor  which  is,  to  us,  quite  incomprehensible; 
but  we  also  declare  that,  in  case  we  had  really  the  right  which  he 
ascribes  to  us,  we  should  not  be  at  all  inclined  to  make  use  of  it. 
Our  register  shows  that,  since  the  accession  of  Dr.  Gastier,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases,  has  been  much 
less  than  ever  before;  that  the  cost  of  medicine  has  been  almost  nil, 
and  that  the  service  has  been  ^ensibly  relieved  by  simplicity  and 
regularity.^* 

Board  of  Administration, — Magot,  Burgomaster,  Pres't.  Challond, 
Adjunct.  Lorin,  Member  of  the  General  Council.  Ducrest,  Chap- 
lain.    Billaud,  Senior  Director. 

Thoissey,  January  2,  1846. 

Let  us  consider  also  an  article  from  the  April  number.  Vol.  XXIIL, 
p.  330,  of  the  British  Journal  of  HomcEopathy,  and  of  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Review. 

The   English   Life   Assurance   Company  Converted  to 
homgeopathy,  by  the  evidence  of  statistics. 

The  month  of  December,  1864,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Homceo- 
pathy.  the  memory  of  which  will  be  ardently  cherished  by  every  Homceopath 
of  the  present  generation  ;  whilst,  to  this  period  will  frequent  reference  here- 
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It  fmni  which  i>  to  be  dated  a  re markabi / npiJ 
of  the  ^j-slBin  'a  public  estimation. 

On  ihe  i6th  of  December,  lS6^,  there  met  t<i;;e(hcr  nt  the  Freetnasons' 
Hall,  ill  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Hcury  Gordon,  a  nura! 
of  IndiviiluHJh  —  in  no  respect  identilied  %Tith  HmntEopaLhy,  but  simply  con- 
cerned in  [lie  promollon  of  tbeir  own  pecunlarj' interests  —  to  contider  Ihe 
bearing  of  (hi«  system  of  medical  Lreatinent  on  the  health  and  life  of  the 
communiir.  The  parties  referred  to  are  the  Directors  and  Shareholders  of 
a  company,  entitled  "The  General  Provident  Assurance  Company."  The 
object  of  such  institutions,  IE,  wc  need  hardly  remark,  commercial  gain;  and 
one  of  the  principal  meant  employed,  is  an  invcEtigation.  conducted  with 
scientific  Bererity,  Into  the  duration  of  human  life,  with  all  the  concomitant 
circumstances  which  lend  to  affect  the  health  of  individuals  and  classes. 

Hitherto  the  actuaries  of  these  valuable  institutions  have  disregarded  — 
and  thcrfore  omitted  from  their  calculations  —  the  very  important  consider' 
Btion  of  medical  /realment.  The  keenness  of  competition,  however,  whU'h 
charactcriME  every  department  of  trade  in  the  present  day,  and  stimulates 
to  their  nEmost  extent  the  inlcllectunl  faculties  of  our  men  of  business,  has 
al  length,  made  iuelf  felt  even  amongst  these  very  conservative  establish- 
ments; and,  a*  a  consequence,  we  find,  In  the  case  of  The  General  Provi- 
dent Assurance  Company,  the  actuary  directed  to  make  an  investigation  into 
the  hitherto  unexplored  region  of  comparative  imerlica/  trfalment — with 
what  result  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

To  somt,  at  least,  of  the  Directors  of  the  Provident,  this  result,  no  doubt, 
presented  itself  in  the  light  of  a  discovery ;  to  none  could  it  be  otherwise 
than  gratiiying  to  learn,  that  their  Inbor  had  been  rewarded  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  data  capable  of  being  turned  to  very  profitable  account,  in  ttie 
following  well  ascertained  facts: — that  persons  treated  by  the  Homeeo- 
pathic  system  enjoy  more  robust  health,  are  less  frequently  attacked  by 
dl>^ea<>es,  and  when  attacked,  recover  more  rapidly  than  those  treated  by  any 
other  system;  that  with  respect  to  the  more  fatal  classes  of  disease,  Ihe 
mortality  under  Homtcopathy  is  smalPXn  comparison  with  that  of  Allo- 
pathy; that  there  arc  diseases  not  cnrable  at  all,  under  the  lalter  system, 
which  are  ferfeclly  curable  under  the  former;  finally,  that  the  medicines 
prescribed  by  Homteopaths  do  not  injure  the  constitution,  whereas  those 
employed   by  Allopaths   not  unfrequently  enlnil  the  most  serious,  and,  in 

Thoe  data  obtained,  the  Din 
themtclves  and  to  their  constituents 
their  shareholders,  and  to  lay  before 
the  decision  at  which  they  had  arrived,  vi2., 
pertOHt  Ircaled  by  tie  Homitopathic  system,  i 
Tiiax  THAT  ciiARCKD  oM  oTiicR  LIVES."  And  Without  a  dissentient  voice 
thU  propiisition  of  their  Directors  was  adopted  by  the  shareholders  of  The 
General  Provident  Assurance  Company. 

Here,  llien,  we   have  a  testimony  borne  to  the  great  practical  value  of 
HomiiMfialliy  which   nothing    can    gainsay — against  which   ridicule   and 
\t  Ih«  Mily  weapons  by  which  we  have  hitherto  been  attacked,  can  avail 
ll  U  ISO!  with  "  individual  opinion  "  that  our  oppiinents  have  hoto 


9  had  but  one  duty  to  perform  alike  to 
which  was  to  summon  a  meeting  of 
licm  Ihe  facts  they  had  collected,  and 
"to  ofen  a  special  setlio»  for 
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to  deal  -  not  even  with  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  or  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  a  man  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  illustrious  Faraday  —  all  of  whom  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  the  truth 
of  Ilomceopathy —  and  not  to  mention  a  host  of  other  names  of  men,  living 
and  dead,  in  every  department  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  It  is  not  with 
individual  opinion^  we  repeat,  that  our  opponents  have  now  to  deal.  They 
are  now  confronted  with  the  result  of  an  investigation  directed  to  be  made 
by  a  body  of  commercial  men,  for  commercial  purposes,  conducted  with  that 
marvelous  precision  which  has  exalted  the  investigations  of  the  assurance 
offices  of  this  country  to  the  rank  of  scientific  verities  —  and  endorsed  by 
men  whose  intellectual  faculties,  when  summoned  to  decide,  must  have  been 
in  liveliest  exercise,  seeing  that  they  had  to  determine  on  a  question  in  which 
they  were  without  precedent  for  a  guide,  and  in  which  their  own  pecuniary 
interests  were  deeply  concerned.  Well,  the  question  has  been  decided,  so 
far  at  least  as  one  Assurance  office,  with  its  Actuary,  Directors,  and  Share- 
holders is  concerned;  and  the  fact  cannot  be  concealed.  It  will  not  be  long, 
therefore,  we  may  confidently  predict,  before  otlier  offices  will  follow  this 
example.  But,  however  numerous  may  hereafter  become  the  adopters  of 
this  innovation,  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  to  The  General  Provident 
Assurance  Company  belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  pioneer 
in  this  movement.  And  never  let  the  circumstance  be  forgotten,  which 
gives  life  and  vigor  to  the  great  moral  of  this  narrative,  that  the  decision 
arrived  at  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  suggested  by  an  observation 
of  the  ever  increasing  conquests  of  Homoeopathy,  especially  amongst  the 
highest  and  best  educated  classes  of  society,  but  cropping  out  everywhere 
throughout  the  world  in  spite  of  the  adamantine  rocks  of  ancient  prejudice, 
and  the  alluvial  deposits  of  social  and  professional  influence  —  and  thereby 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  intellectual  men  of  business,  whose 
avocation  it  is  to  avail  themselves  of  every  legitimate  opening  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  their  revenues,  and  the  elevation  in  public  estimation  of  that 
branch  of  industry  with  which  they  may  happen  to  be  connected. 

In  France,  it  was  shown  last  year,  that  the  new  medical  doctrine, 
Homoeopathy,  has  taken  from  Allopathy,  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
one-tenth,  and  in  the  higher,  one-eighth  of  its  patients,  and  tlie  work- 
men (of  Paris)  begged,  in  a  petition  to  the  Senate,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Of  course,  we  do  not  demand  the  right  to  choose  our  physicians, 
since  we  have  a  claim  to  public  aid,  as  it  is  in  general  administered, 
3tt/,  at  leasts  Hospitals  and  Institutions  may  he  open  to  uSj  where  we 
can  commit  our  healthy  and  {he  health  of  our  families^  to  a  method  of 
cure^  the  blessings  of  which  we  have  tested  in  cases  innumerable  ;  a 
method  of  cure  which  spares  the  strength  of  the  laborer^  and  shortens 
disease  and  convalescence^ 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  falling  away  of  the  public 
from  physiological  medicine,  and  its  transition  to  Homoeopathy,  and 
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ihsil  Xfjo  m  2kn  increa^ins:  ratio.  I  need  onlv  thaw  hr  tbc  fotiiPwrirE^ 
6^are%.  the  ^uiriie  falling  away  and  convcr^ioq  of  phvikijn*  is  irar>DC5 
c/«ntrie>i.  Uynizh  <rver\-  conceivable  nieans  have  been  ii**Ki  rv  the 
l^jy wol'yj/'ical  Jscho^^l  to  fwe^ent  it.  and  all  their  powers  have  Icen  u-sei. 
J/ut  in  vain-  t'>  restrain  them;  and  to  the  increa^  of  HonMEOpAihk: 
phyviciarm  naturally  correspond**  a  proportional  increase  of  cooiidcnce 
in  Hoinor'-^jrathy,  in  all  clashes  of  society-     There  were,  in  the  year 


1843.  390  Horn,  physicians  in    Xorth  America.      In  1S63.  1670 

South  America.  -         161 

England. 
Germany. 
Spain. 
Italv. 
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**  France. 

"  Africa. 

"  Asia. 

"  Australia.  "  2 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  this  list,  or  to  complete  it,  with  a 
notice  of  the  new  establishment  of  Homoeopathic  Hospitals,  Dispens- 
aries, etc.,  as  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work;  the  foregoing 
suffices  to  have  shown,  even  by  statistics,  that  for  the  opponents  of 
Hofna*fipathy  it  can  no  longer  be  prudent  to  seek  to  make  an  impres- 
sion up'/n  the  public  by  abuses,  slanders  and  other  attacks  against 
iloniufopatliic  pliyr»icians,  but  it  seems  ratJier  called  iipon^  zvith  scicn- 
tijic  car  nest  riess^  to  lay  hold  upon  the  subject  on  all  sides,  to  examine 
it^  at  the  same  time  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it  and,  consequently^ 
manfully  to  reject  the  old  and  established  errors. 
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Development  of  disease,  history  of 
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stage  of  in  disease,  344 
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Diabetes,  wine  in,  II.  3oS 
Diagnosis,  indication  and  prognosis, 
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differential,  how  to  acquire,  220 
Wunderlich's,  end  of,  223 
and  indication  concur  in  Homoe- 
opathy, II.  44 
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Pater  Scheiner,  1.  27 
Pathology,  Ihe  future  not  cellular  but 
inolccular,  I.  101 

no  help  to  choice  of  remed_r.  1 

nor  physiology,  id 

never  will    lead    to   Therapei^ 

ticf,  264 
Bruckner  on.  314 
Patient,  examination  of,  11.  313 
Pedant's  antennx,  381 
Pepsin,  to  be  used  crude.  101 
Perception  and  deduction,  source) 
our  knowledge.  I.  38 
reasons  of,  69 
Periodicity,  9  prevailing  phenome^J 

non,  I.  S7 
Periostitis,  chronic  case  of,  II.  366 
Peters  on  heroic  treatment,  406 
Petechial   tvphus,   cause  of,    djattn^ 
guished  from  thatof  ileo-,  I.  74      i 
Phosphate   of   lime    in    hydroceph.! 
chron.,  I.  157,  192 

experiences  change  in  OTgHnisni 
tgi 
Phosphate  of  potash,  II.  46,  8 
Phoronomy,  what?  I.  193.  7" 
Phosphoric  acid,  Rail's  eipts.,  I.  I 

in  ileo-typhus,  II.  46 

Phosphorus,   Allopathic    range 

1.^56 

ellect  of,  on  cough,  II.  335 

elTect  of  different  atten.,  388 

Phlhisi*    laryngca   and    trachea!!*   I 

curoble  under  proper  treat.,  149       1 

pulmonum.     Chlorotics  inclined^ 


Physician  should  be  no  partisan.  ■ 

Physiol,  school  can  not  discrimini 

artificial    from    sponlaiicoua    di 

characteristic  traits  of,  364 
hollow,  11.398 
Physiology  nerer  leads  to Therapeu-'j 

tics,  I.  i64 
PidouK  on  drug  cfTccl*.  11.  aiT 
Platina  in  onanism,  156 
Plumbum,   sugar  in  urine  after  umI 


,   Wunderlich  0 


I.  jmI 
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Pneumonia,  deviation  in  quality,  327 

seat  of,  228 

effect  on  other  parts  of  respira- 
tory organs,  230 

diagnosis  of,  331 

irregular  types,  234 

exudations  in,  various,  335 

ages,  in  different,  236 

complications  of,  237 

with  constitutional  disorders,  239 

chronic,  240 

death  from,  241 

terminations  of,  340 

Author's  strictures  on.  341 

Allopathic  remedies  in,  351 

water  treatment  in,  bad  effects 
of,  266 

Kissel  on,  395 

curable   by  bleeding  and   Salt- 
petre, 295 

by  Iron,  301,  318 

Copper,  305,  318 

symptoms  of,  316 

Rademacher's  three  forms  of,  331 

sycotic,  II.  253 

a  reduction  process,  354 
Podagra,  case  of,  II.  311 
Poison,  what  is?  I.  132 

an  idea  of  relations,  I.  134 

no  absolute,  II.  348 
Potencies,  high,  effect  of  must  come 
from  material  cause,  I.  202 

rejecters  of,  Newton* s  letter  for 

"•  95 

Poisons    reproduce    themselves,   II. 

345 
Potencies,  high,  II.  383 

Potencies,  rules  for  different,  II  387 
Poverty.   Allopathic    confession    of 

mental,  II.  403 
Powers    not    always    depend    upon 

quantity,  11    387 
Polli's  experiments,  I.  i8o 
Poor,  on  tetters,  I.  140 
Primary  effects,  I.  195 
Prejudice  hinders  reception  of  truth, 

I.  39 
Processes,  functional  and  nutritive, 
1.66 
specific  in  Therapeutics,  337 
of  retention,  II.  379 
Prognosis,  a  knowledge  of,  acquired 
by  reasoning,  I.  135 

Allopathv  has  no  law  of,  I.  x6i 
not  justified  by  one  symp,.  II.  165 
arises  from  comparison  between 
drug-form  and  disease-form,  309 
microscope  an  aid  in,  II.  378 
Allopathic  examination  of  pa- 
tient not  sufficient  for,  314 
complete  anamnesis  needed  for, 
379 


Prolapsus  of  rectum,  Nux.  in,  191 
Prdll,  expts.  with  Gastein  springs,  70 
Proportion,  normal,  I.  54 
mean,  id 

Zeising  on  laws  of,  91 
Proving  of  drugs,  necessity  of,  for 

practice,  II.  134 
Psora,  what?  327 
symptoms,  330 
theory  of,  373 
Psychology,    relation    to     Homoeo- 
pathy, 156 
Pulsatilla  in  Menstruation,  I.  198,  II. 

156 

in  lieu  of  chloroform,  II.  145 

and  Iron  in  chlorosis,  315 
Putrefaction,  Traube  on,  I.  45 
Pus  not  in  leucsemic  sores,  II.  356 

formation  of,    not  necessary  for 
cicatrization,  I  335 
Pulmonary  artery,  plug  in,  II.  345-6 
Pyaemia,  treatment  of,  I.  334 

case  of,  335 

id.,  II.  345 
Pyelitis,  calculous,  323 

arg,  nitr.  in,  323 

Quality   determines   relation  of  a 
substance  to  organism,  I.  188 
localizes  the  quantity  of  a  drug, 

191 
admits  of  no  change,  203,  217 
of  cause,  no  rule  for  dose,  215 
lines  of  directions  of,  influence 

of,  217 
determines  properties,  II.  392 
Quantity  determines  relations,  II.  392 
Quantities  never  embarrass  physiol. 
school.  I.  204 

limits  of,  in  drugs,  305 
different  effects  of  different.  317 
changed,  implies  changed  qual- 
ity as  regards  organism,  323 
minute,  effects  of,  II.  183 
Qiiicksilver,  inunction  with,  I.  310 
Quinine  no  specific,  I.  159 

excreted  by  urine,  166,  217,  II.  196 
in   pulmonary  hsemorrhage,   11. 

363 
in  typhus,  II.  160 

Rademacher  school,  I.  381 
epidemic  character,  384 
his  Therapy  empiric,  390 
spleen  remedies,  II.  303 
exceptions,  201 
Schuchardt  on,  303 
on  gland  remedies,  354-5 

Rationalists  and  empirics  compared, 

I-  153 
Rationes  cognoscendi,  I.  33,  69,  136; 

11.398 
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Rationes  essenill.  I.  69.  136.  341;  H. 

Resistances,  three. kinds  of.  1.  47 

39S 

Rest,  what.  53 

Reagent,  the  orgnnism  the  most  sen- 
sitive, I.  65;  330 

of  nerves,  Hermann  on,  S6 

Reuter's  series  of  diseases,  11.  w8 

Rectum,  prolapsuK  of-  II.  igi 

Rectum,  prolapsus  of.  195 

Reduction  nnd  oxidntion,  I,  45 

Review,  di^tineuished  from  crilicisnh 

Reduction,    processes    of,   cause   of 

i8t                                                      ^ 

heat.  I.  117 

organism   connected   with   pro- 

Bern. ac.  in,  ij8,  135 
AUop-  treatment  of  130 

cesses  of,  I  50 

procesBcB.  fiit  produced  bv,  I   88 

Rademachcr's  do..  130 

increase  of— heat  arises  from,  I. 

articular,  case  of,  134.  314 

117 

Rhus  in.  114 

procenses,  hent  developed  d  uri  n  e. 

Rhubarb,  composition  of,  I.  303 

I.  J6i 

iu  mode  of  action,  305 

influence  of  water  cure  on, 

Rhus.,  in  rheumatism.  11   114 

I  .71 

Rhythmic  oicillation.  I.  331 

of  Aeon,   and   Bell,   on.  11. 

Respiratory  organs,  diseases  of,  Lali 

106 

on.  11.  19.                                          ~ 

chronic   diseases   in   hvdro- 

genoid   constitutions'  are, 
11,366 

recantation,  id 

confession,  347 
Reproduction  of  typhus  ferment,  46 

increased  bv  certain  poisons. 

11.345 

morbid  poisons,  344 

Respire.     Ail  organs  01  body.  I.  68 

when   changed   into   oxida- 

Retention  processes.    In  carbo-nitro- 

□uire  low  attenuationi,  11. 

genoid  constitutions   chronic  dis- 

388 

eases  are.  II.  379 

remedy.     Iron  a  povrerful,  I.  331 

Rachitis,  Virchow  on.  I.  81 

Regulutors,  three  material,  I.  87 
Keil's,  experiments  with  Horn.,  I.  1^6 

token  of  sycosis,  11  353 

Relaxation  and  tension,  I.  S3 

ataxy,  373 
Salt  (table)  and  springwater,  ejtperr 

Remedies,  nutritive  and  funclipnal. 

I.1S7 

iments  with,  121 

permitting,  to  expend  action,  196 
functional,   produce   chmige    of 

in  urine,  .63 

Saltpetre  in  pneiimonin,  I.  395 

nutrition,  107 

Scarlatina.  Ac.  and  Bell,  in,  31S 

Remedy,   the   choice   of   not   to   be 

Scheiner,  Paler.  27 

learned  from  Pathulogy  or  Phyal- 

Scherer  on  Schdnbein-  II.  91 

olony,  1.  107 

Sehiff,  expts.  on  pancieas.  1.  68 
Schmidt,  on  nutritious  substancH  li 

indication  for,  not  to  be  drawn 

from  products  of  disease,  1.  108 

organism,  I.  63 

must   be   proven  on    healthy,  as 

rei,':ir(!fi  (luantity.  quality,  rela- 

Sch6nbein on  Turpentine,  46 
on  Iron  in  blood-cells.  It.  gl 

tion  and  modalitj,[46 

Alioiiiiihic,  vihy   become    obso- 

lete, [69 

Schopenhauer  on  fall.icies,  I.  aSo 

modes  of  operation  of,  l3o 

on  fitness  for  juil:;ins-  U.  400 

localization  of,  185 

on  public  opinJoii.  i-yt 

how  and  where  to  be  sought,  II. 

Schram-s  investiga.ion-.  1.  74 

S.6 

Sclireiber-s  case  of  l^'.ii:u:ini».  U,  9 

one  seldom  cures  a  disease,  182 

Schuchardt  un   K.aaeiiiuch«ui^l 

a  single,  when  just! lied,  loj 

Science,  aim  of,  i.  ic         Jj^H 
Scrofula.  Sulph.  Id,  II.  l^^^^M 

one  not  always  sufficient,  374 

Remedies,  alternate,  105 

external,  when   and   how  lo   be 

Latz  on,  304          .^^^^^^1 

Scurvy,  Lati  on,  jcM^^^^^^H 

Seclusion.  >iter«nS|^^^^H 

manner  of  using,  99 

Secondary  cBcfl^^^^^^^^^H 

objects  of,  loo 

expt^^^^^^^^H 

same  oflen   needed   for  a.   long 

383         J^^^^^^H 

time,  »8S 

Semen,  expA^^^^^^^^^^^I 

alternation  of,  374 

BCkHfl^^^^^^^^H 
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Serpent  catchers,  immunity  of,  I.  169 
Sexual  and  mental  systems,  relations 
of.  II   i>6 
process,  81 
Shaking  increases  efficacy,  72 
Signatures,  doctrine  of,  f.  169 
Similarity,  the  law  of,  II.  39 
Silica,  quantity  of.  in  bones,  II.  137 

in  hay,  .II.  366 
Simple  remedies  for  complicated  dis- 
eases, I.  325 
Skeptical  opinions  unfruitful,  I.  71 
Skepticism  of  physiol.  med.,  I.  336 

the  sign  of  decay,  337 
Skin  diseases,  Latz  on,  II.  300 
Solution,  what  is  a?  II.  62 
Specifics,  I.  326-7 

Specific  processes  in  Therapy,  I.  327 
Specification,  laws  of,  I.  61,  159 
Spectrum  analysis  shows  matter  in 
Hom.  attenuations,  II.  56 
of    less   importance   than   high 
potencies,  390 
Spinal  marrow,  Latz  on  diseases  of, 

290 
Spleen  enlarged,  with  tetter,  I.  140 

swelling  of,  II.  241-2,  355 
Stamm*s  Nosophthorie,  347 
States  morbid,  three,  I.  285 
Statistics.   I-Iomceopathic  and  Allo- 
pathic compared,  II.  406 
Sterility,  Carb-nitrogen  gas  causes, 

Stomach,  not  point  of  application  of 
remedy,  138 

pains  in,  Nux  for,  191 
diseases  of,  Latz  on,  294 
Stramonium  and  Opium  compared, 

I.  212 
Strain itz  on  magnet,  276 
Subjectivity  characteristic  of  physiol. 
medicine,  26 

hinders  intellectual  superiority. 

Sub-phosphates,  range  of,  II.  176 
Substances  when  passive,  I.  36 

nutritious  in  organism,  Schmidt 
on,  I.  63 
Sulphur,  its  effect  in  various  doses, 
1.  197,  II.  loS 

antidote  of  Merc,  34 

change  in  crvstallizing,  I.  261 

in  scrofula,  ll.  182 

prevents  hydrocephalus,  267 

ktype  of  antipsorics,  274 
Sunstroke,  treatment  of,  I.  170 
Sjcosis,  what?  II.  227 
and  psora,  complications  of,  343 
and  syphilis,  233 
symptoms  of,  233 
Autenreith  on,  247 
not  jield  to  Merc.,  254 


Sycotic,  various  diseases,  249 
Symptom,   a  single,  value  of,  144 
Symptoms  needful  guides,  I.  129 
Synthesis  and  analysis,  use  of,  224 

in  diagnosis,  103 
Synthetical  comparison,  136 
Synthetizers  and  analyzers,  72 

effects  of,  II,  347 
Syphilis  and  Tlydrargyrosis,  I.  221  -2 

and  Merc,  have  same  specific  di- 
rec-ion,  id 

Kal.  bi.  in,  257 

Benz.  ac,  II.  ii 

what,  227 

symptoms  of,  233 

Latz  on,  304 
Syphilitic  poison,  what,  II.  34S 

not  always  hereditary,  id. 
Syphilization,  183 

System  nervous,  not  point  of  depart- 
ure of  all  diseases,  341 
Systems,  therapeutic,  1.  223 

Teeth,  proportions  of,  I.  56 
Temperature  in  typhus,  II.  159 
Tension   and   relaxation,   alternate, 

1-53 
Tertian,  case  of.  II.  194 

Tetters,  with  enlarged  spleen,  I.  140 
Testes,  diseases  of,  Latz  on,  298 
Tessier  in  St.  Margaret's,  407 
effort  to  expel  him,  408 
reply  of  administration,  id. 
Therapeutics,  study  of,  not  need  vital 
force,  44 
fundamental  principles  in,  II.  131 
objective  point  of  the  whole  or- 
ganism, I.  104,  II.  223 
future,  to  be  etiological,  I.  104 
Kissel  on,  id 

rational,  Virchow  on,  xo6 
and  chemistry  compared,  I.  163 
can  make  progress   only  in    its 

own  domain,  211 
and     natural     sciences,    mutual 

complements,  218 
systems  o/,  223 

Rademacher's   and   Allop.  com- 
pared, 293 
Thuja  in  abscess.  I.  336 

antisycotic  remedy,  II.  258 
injurious  in  syphilis,  349 
nutrition-remedy,  282 
range  of,  374  et  seq. 
and  Natr.  sulph.   in   locomotor 
ataxy,  373 
Tissue,  connective,  I.  58 
Tongue,  suitable  for   absorption   of 

remedy,  II.  137 
Torricelli's  tube,  I.  32 
Traube,  on  ferment,  45 
Treatment,  Therapeutic  modesof,  153 
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Truth,  one,  II.  312 
Tube,  Torricelli's,  I. 


32 


Tuberculosis,  cause  and  remedy,  II. 
169 
a  cause  of,  I.  275 

Tumors,  Virchow  on,  I.  64 
abdominal,  II.  363 

Typhus,  cause  of,  I.  74 
temperature  in,  II.  159 
abdominal,  case  of,  i^ 
Allopathic  treatment,  158 
recurrens,  Arg.  nitr.  in,  288 
Copper  in,  id 
meat  in,  id 
Fischer  on,  id 

Ulcerations,  s^cotic,  II.  250 
Urea  and  Chloride  of  sodium,  163 

method  of  determining,  166 
Urine,  coloring  matter  of,  how  sepa- 
rated, I.  258 

examination  of,  II.  163 

incontinence  of,  338 
Urodialysis,  Benz.  ac.  in,  II.  35-6 
Uterine  haemorrhage,  II.  154 

fibroid,  II.  363 

Valentin,  on  minute  quantities,  I. 

64 

on  animal  magnetism,  277 
on  contagions,  11.  183 
Virchow  on  cell,  I.  38,  42,  65 
on  cellulose,  62 
on  health,  40 
on  disease,  72 
on  morbid  processes,  73 
on  character  of  disease,  77 
types  of  disease,  id 
on  dyscrasia,  78 
on  aberration,  79 
on  enchondroma,  82 
his  regulating  contrivances,  86 
his  catalysis,  99 
on  rational  Therapy,  106 
on  fever,  114 
on  inflammation,  119 


Virchow  on  treatment  of  ferer,  124 

requires  faith  rather  than  know 
ledge,  II.  7 

on  biology,  224 

on  leucaemia,  230 

on  white  blood,  245 

accuses  himself  of  incongruity, 
II.  261 
Vis  inertiae,  I.  40,  53 
Vis  med.  nat.,  198 
Viscosity  of  blood,  sign  of  leucaemia, 

n.  246 
Vital  and  molecular  forces,  I.  39 

denied,  44 

not  to  be  inferred  from  phvsiol., 

1.60 

Vogel  on  gout  and  heart  disease, 

"•33 
Vomiting  and  erysipelas,  190 

Water,  a  regulator,  I.  87 
Water  cure,   bad   in   pneumonia,  I. 
266 

effect  of,  in  diff.  quantities,  268 

temperature  of,  effect  of,  267 

warm,  In  gout,  269 

in  sunstroke,  169 
Wagner  on  chemistry,  II.  390 
White  blood,  Virchow  on,  245 
Wine  in  diabetes,  208 
Wunderlich    on    objective   point  of 
Therapy,  I.  104.  II.  223 

and  Kissel's  Therapy  compared, 

105 

indications,  126 

experiments  in  exanthematic  ty- 
phus, 150 

on  various  modes  of  treatment, 

153 
history  of  medicine  reviewed,  II. 

401 

Zeising*s  proportions,  I.  97 
on  normal  proportion,  54 
measurements,  56 

Zeno's  arrow,  II.  68 
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A.  C.  Ct)\\  IMCKTIIWAIT,  M.D., 


7  Lake  st.,  Aurora. 

Argo.  Carroll  Co. 
Beardstown. 
Bloom  insfton. 


fch 


Cairo. 


kk 


(i 


Clinton. 
Dwiirht. 


bk 


Dover,  Bureau  Co. 

Decatur. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Evanston. 
Fairbury. 

4fc 


Freeport. 


fck 


Galesbur*^. 
Galva. 
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S.  B.  Williams, 

■                         • 

Highland  Park. 

Dr.  James  C.  Dean. 

•                         • 

fc«             fc. 

W.  S.Johnson.  M.D., 

•                         • 

-      Hyde  Park. 

John  Moore,  M.D., 

•                         • 

Kankakee. 

E.  Parsons,  M.D., 

•                         • 

Kewance. 

Walton  Bancroft,  M.D., 

•                         • 

LaSalle. 

W.  H.  Burt,  M.D.,      . 

•                         • 

Lincoln. 

A.  P.  Holt,  M.D.. 

•                         • 

Lynilon. 

W.  H.  MisicK,  M.D.,    . 

•  • 

Marengo. 

Frank  Holt, 

•                         • 

M'JclianicslnirG:. 

William  J.  Nicolay,  M.D. 

»    • 

Minier. 

J.  A.  Beix,  M.D., 

•                         • 

Naperville. 

A.  F.  BUCKMANN,  M.D., 

•                         • 

Nora. 

C.  F.  Church,  M.D., 

•                         • 

Normal. 

W.  P.  Armstrong,  M.D., 

■                         • 

Paris. 

J.  E.  Morrison,  M.D., 

•                         ■ 

Paxton. 

S.J.  BUMSTKAD,  M.D., 

■                         • 

Pekin. 

I.  W.  Johnson,  M.D., 

•                         • 

Peoria. 

W.  C.  Anthony,  M.D., 

•                         • 

Princeton. 

J.  North,  M.D., 

■                         • 

Rantoul. 

T.  M.  Triplett,  M.D., 

•                         • 

;( 

Barton  Munsey,  M.D.,     . 

■                         • 

Virden. 

N.  D.  Beebe,  M.D., 

•                         • 

Warren. 

R.  F.  Hayes,  M.D., 

•                         • 

fcfc 

W.  S.  HoYT,  M.D.,      . 

•                         • 

Galva. 

Wm.  C.  Barker,  M.D., 

•                         • 

Waukegan. 

Rev.  S.  B.  DUKKIKLD, 

•                         • 

a 

T.  M.  Jones, 

•                         • 

a 

Hon.  C.  R.  Steel, 

•                         • 

hi 

• 

L.  Pratt,  M.D.,     . 

•                         ■ 

CHICAGO. 

Wheaton. 

Geo.  H.  Ambrose, 

T.  M.  Avery, 

E.  A.  Ballard,  M.D., 

S.  Barnum, 

J.  S.  Beach,  M.D., 

G.  D.  Beebe,  M.D., 

Mrs.  Frances  Burritt,  M. 

B.  H.  Cheney,  M.D. 

N.  F.  Cooke,  M.D., 


D., 


41  Lake  st. 

66  Randolph  st. 

1316  Prairie  av. 

130  Elm  St. 

35  Madison  st. 
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Albert  Crosby, 

Charles  Cleavp:r, 

W.  Daxfortii,  M.D., 

Isaac  C.  Day,    . 

John  Davies,  M.D., 

R.  R.  Donnelley, 

T.  C.  Duncan,  M.D., 

Geo.  L.  Dunlap,  Manager  C.  &  N 

Col.  F.  A.  Eastman,  Postmaster, 

J.  A.  Ellis,  Pres't  2nd  Nat'l  Bank, 

H.  B.  Fellows,  M.D., 

Chas.  B.  Farwell, 

John  V.  Farwell, 

Charles  A.  Gregory, 

W.  A.  Giles, 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Gross,  M.D., 

Hon.  S.  S.  Hayes, 

Hon.  John  C.  Haines, 

C.  S.  Halsey, 

A.  W.  Hartupee,  M.D., 

E.  M.  Hale,  M.D., 

P.  n.  Hale,  M.D., 

A.  H.  Hull,  M.D., 

S.  P.  Hedges,  M.D., 

T.  S.  Hoyne,  M.D., 

J.  L.  Kellogg,  M.D.,    . 

Edson  Keith, 

E.  Kniepcke,  M.D., 
Jiuljj^e  Knowlton, 
C.  R.  Larrabee, 

F.  A.  Lord,  M.D.,   . 

E.  M.  P.  [.UDLAM,  M.D., 

R.  LuoLAM,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

GiLMAN  Merrill 

J.  Sidney  Mitchell,  M.D., 

Geo.  C.  Morgan, 

Tiios.   Pakkkr, 

George  Payson, 

Ri'FUS  A.  Rice, 

J.  H.  Roni'iRTs, 

James  L.  Rowe, 

C.  B.  vSavvyer, 


73  Washington  st. 

124  Clark  St. 

404  Michigan  av. 


W.  R.  R. 


266  Erie  st. 

Wabash  av. 
Dearborn  st. 
142  Lake  st. 
130  State  St. 


21  Washington  st. 


(fc 


774  Sedgwick  st. 

Si 7  Wabash  av. 

733  Michigan  av. 


174  Lake  st. 


of  Hah II.  Med.  College. 
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Hon.  J.  Y.  SCAMMON, 

F.  F.  Sherman, 

S.  W.  Swift,      .... 

A.  E.  Small,  M.D.,  Pres't  Hahn.  Meil.  Coll. 

Charles  C.  Smith,  M.D., 

H.  R.  Stout,  M.D., 

J.  A.  Sleeper, 

Theo.  F.  Swan, 

D.  S.  Smith,  M.D., 

Edward  I.  Tinkham,  Cash'r  2nd  Nat'l  Bank  (2  copies). 

H.  H.  Taylor, 

O.  S.  Westcott, 

Wm.  F.  Whitehouse, 

W.  H.  Woodbury,  M.D., 

A.  W.  Woodward,  M.D., 

Jno.  R.  Walsh, 

Geo.  W.  Wilson,    . 

Western  News  Company  (25  copies). 


INDIANA. 


W.  Eggert,  M.D., 
Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Talbot, 
S.  A.  Robinson,  M.D., 
Jho.  M.  Criley,  M.D., 
J.  W.  Vance,  M.D., 
George  Pyburn,  M.D., 

J.J.  ViNALL,  M.D., 

G.  W.  Bower,  M.D., 
O.  P.  Baer,  M.D., 
C.  E.  Jennings,     . 


J.  H.  Barnwell,  M.D., 
A.  Meek,  M.D., 
P.J.  Connelly, 
Geo.  E.  Ehinger,  M.D., 

E.  A.  GUILUERT,  M.D., 

S.  M.  King,  M  D., 
J.  E.  King,  M.D., 
S.  W.  Green,  M.D., 
C.  Pearson,  M.D., 
E.  D.  Lamb,  M.D., 


75  Ohio  St.,  Indianapolis. 

U  it 

La  Porte. 

Main  St.,  Lawrenceburg. 


(( 


ifc 


Broadway,  Logan's  Port. 

Plymouth. 

Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne. 

Richmond. 

Shelby  vi  lie. 

IOWA. 

Atlantic. 
.    West  Third  St.,  Davenport. 
Fit\h  St.,  Des  Moines. 
Keokuk. 
Dubuque. 
Eddyville. 
Fairfield. 
Alanchester, 
Mount  Pleasant. 
Nevada. 
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Wm.  H.  Hunt,  M.D.,     . 
D.J.  Gisii,  MD.,      . 
John  T.  Robinson,  M.D., 


KENTUCKY. 


Coving^n. 

Hopkinsville. 

Warsaw. 


LOUISIANA. 


Richard  Angkll,  M.D., 
Walter  Bailey,  M.D., 

J.  C.  CUMMINGS,  M.D., 
W.  H.  HOLCOMBE,  M.D., 

J.  Wentz,  M.D., 


New  Orleans. 

u 

(C 
(C 


J  AS.  B.  Bell,  M.D., 
Geo.  p.  Jefferds,  M.D., 
W.  Gallitpe,  M.D., 
Wm.  E.  Payne,  M.D., 
O.  W.  True,  M.D., 


MAINE. 

Cor.  Oak  and  State  sts.,  Augusta. 

Union  St,  Bangor. 
.  .  • 

Bath. 
High  St,  Farmiugton, 


Ciias.  R.  Dokan,  M.D., 
(Jeo.  Fi'Xhtig,  M.D.,  . 
Albkrt  Hammond, 


MARYLAND. 


Hagerstown, 


a 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


G.  M.  Phase,  M.D., 
A.  F.  Sqj:iKR,  M.D., 
Wm.  p.  Wesselhokft,  M.D., 
D.  G.  WooDVixE,  M.D., 
L.  Ml^rrav  Wii.lis,  M.D., 
Luther  M.  Lee,  NLD., 
Henry  B.  Clark,  M.I).,     . 
Samuel  Worcester,  M.D., 

1).   H.  WlIITTIER,  M.D., 
W.   H.  WiCNTWORTII,  M.D., 

Samuel  IL  Worcester,  . 
W.  K  Chamiierlalv,  M.D., 
Davu)  Hunt,  Jr.,  M.D., 


fcfc 


fcfc 


4^ 


77  Dartmouth  st.,  Boston. 
664  Washington  St., 
178  Tiemont  st, 
739  Trcniont  st., 
274  Meridian  st,  E.  Boston. 
Harrison  Scjuarc.  l^oston. 

Union  St..  N.Bedford. 
Concord. 
Fitchburg. 
.       Pittsfield. 
Salem. 
.  (ilen  st,  Worcester, 
no  Main  st.,  *' 
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MICHIGAN. 


Norman  Johnson,  M.D., 
J.  H.  McLiNN, 
E.  H.  Drake,  M.D.,   . 
Chas.  J.  Hempkl,  M.D.,    . 

A.  H.  BOTSFORD,  M.D.. 

Chas.  B.  Barrett,  Jr.,  M, 
H.  B.  Bagley,  M.D., 
James  D.  Craig,  M.D., 
P.  N.  Van  Vleck, 


D., 


907  Centre  st.  Bay  City. 

Buchanan. 
.     W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit 

Grand  Rapids. 

•  • 

Iowa. 
Marshall. 
Niles. 
.    Chicago  st,  Sturgis. 


MINNESOTA. 


C.  H.  Weaver,  M.D., 
R.  K.  Paine, 
J.  G.  Gilchrist,  M.D., 
James  S.  Bell.  M.D., 
John  B.  Hall,  M.D., 


Beaver,  Winona  Co. 

Mankato. 

Owatonna. 

Rochester. 

St  Paul. 


Z.  C.  Gruber, 

Mrs.  F.  A.  W.  Davis, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Natchez. 


44 


MISSOURI. 


G.  B.  Birch,  M.D., 
W.  D.  Foster,  M.D.,     . 
T.  G.  CoMSTOcK,  M.D., 
E.  C.  Franklin,  M.D., . 
J.  T.  Temple,  M.D.,      . 
J.  W.  Munson,  (12  copies) 
Rawdon  Arnold,  M.D., 


Broadway,  Hannibal. 


(( 


St  Louis. 
709  Pine  st,  " 

Cor.  14th  and  Olive  sts., 


Mexico. 


NEBRASKA. 


J.  H.  Way,  M.D., 
O.  S.  Wood,  M.D., 


Nebraska  City. 
Omaha. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


J.  H.  Gallinger,  M.D., 
Francis  Brick,  M.D., 
W.  A.  Jones,    . 


Main  st.  Concord. 
Keene. 
Lyndeborough. 
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Cape  May. 
Englewood. 


4( 


U 


u 


English  Neighborhood. 
Hacken<>nck. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

E.  H.  Phillips, 
H.  M.  Banks,  M.D., 
Daniel  Drake  Smith, 
Samuel  A.  Jones,  M.D.,  (2  copies) 
J.  Smith  Homans,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  E.  Cronkricht. 
W.  H.  Acres, 

J.  II.  Andrus,        .... 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Bell, 
Abram  Collerd, 
A.  P.  Macomrer,  M.D., 
Geo,  B.  Whitcomb, 
John  A-  Miller,  M.D., 
Wm.  Rennie,         .... 
Isaac  Cooper,  M.D., 

F.  B.  Mandeville,  M.D.,       225  Wash,  st,  Newark. 
Frank  A.  Rockwith,  M.D.,  266  Mulberry  st,    *"• 
Geo.  E.  Richards,  M.D.,  .  .      Orange. 
Theo.  Y.  Kinne,  M.D.,                    Alain  sL,  Patterson. 
Eliphalet  Nott,  M.D..  " 

J.  L.  Skw  ard,  M.D.,  .  .  South  Orange 


(( 


a 


4( 


u 


u 


Hopewell,  Mercer  Co. 

Lodi. 

MuUica  Hill. 


NEW  YORK. 


II.  M.  Paine,  M.D.,  .   104  State 

E   1).  J<>NK^«  M-D.,  .  140  State 

P.  L.  F.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  70  Westerlo 

Tins  L.  Brown,  M.D..         45  Collier 

1).  A.  Gorton.  M.D., 

E.  T.  Ra  HAiJDSON.  M.D..  87  Montao^ie 

Theo.  Tilton, 

L.  M.  Kenyon.  M.D.,    .    S6  Mohawk 

John  F.  Miller,  M.D., 

II.  P.  Meka.  M.D., 

S.  IIasrkoi'ck,  M.D..  (2  copies) 

D.  T.  ClIAKFEE,  M.D.,      . 

Thompson,  M.D., 

T.  Dwight  Stow,  M.D.. 

A.  D.  IIiNTiNc;.  M.D.. 

A.  15.  Smith,  M.D., 

G.XJUJETT  D.  CiusPKLL,         .  Fair 


st,  Albany. 

sL, 

St.,        - 

st,  Binj^hamton. 

Brooklyn, 
st,         " 

st,  Butfalo. 
Cambridge. 

Canistota,  Mailison  Co. 
Dohbs'  Ferry-. 
Fairport 

Fulton. 
( iallupville,  Schoharie  Co. 
Geneva. 
St.,  Kiuifston,  Ulster  Co. 
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Tarry  town. 


Fred'k  W.  Ingalls,  M.D., 
J.  Gregg  Burchard,  M.D., 

W.  D.  L.  MONTANYE,  M.D., 

L.  Shafer,  M.D,, 

T.  C.  Fanning,  M.D., 

Geo.  Merritt, 

F.  L.  Vincent,  M.D.,  .  .  Troy. 

M.'  M.  Gardiner,  M.D.,  37  Columbia  st,  Utica. 

L.  B.  Wells,  M.D.,  225  Genesee  st,      " 

C.  P.  Graves,  M.D. ,      .  .  .      Westfield. 


Kingston,  Ulster  Co. 

Peekskill. 

Rondout 


it 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Timothy  F.  Allen,  M.D., 

Wm.  J.  Bauer,  M.D., 

N.  C.  Barney 

BoERicKE  &  Tafel,  (6o  copies), 

R.  K.  Cooke, 

David  Dows  (6  copies), 


Carroll  Dunham,  M.D.,  (2 

Ed.  W.  Dunham, 

Warren  Freeman,  M.D., 

Alfred  K.  Hills,  M.D., 

Peter  L.  Hoe  (3  copies), 

R.  M.  Hoe  (2  copies), 

Fred.  Jacobson, 

W.  B.  Jessup, 

John  J.  Mitchell,  M.D., 

Chas.  Nordhoff, 

Hy.  D  Paine,  M.D., 

O.  H.  Perry, 

Hy.  M.  Smith,  M.D., 

J.  E.  Williams, 

Samuel  Swan,  M.D., 

Edwin  West,  M.D., 


copies) 


45 


3  East  Twenty-third  st. 
234  Fourth  av. 
5  Wall  St. 
14s  Grand  st. 
66  Exchange  Place. 
20  South  st 
6S  East  Twelfth  st. 
13  William  st. 
West  Twenty-fourth  st. 


109  East  Tenth  st. 
31  Gold  St. 
40  Leonard  st. 
191  Madison  a  v. 
965  Second  av. 
Evening  Post. 
229  Fifth  av. 
31  Burling  Slip. 
107  Fourth  av. 
118  Broadway. 
13  West  Thirty-eighth  st. 
42  West  Washington  Phice. 


A.  A.  Bennett,    . 

G.  W.  BlGLER,  M.D., 

J.  A.  Cloud,  M.D., 
W.  C.  Leech,  M.D., 

J.  H.  PULTE,  M.D., 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati. 
305  Race  St.,  " 

708  West  Seventh  st.. 
Cor.  Walnut  and  Seventh  sts  , 


44 


44 
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John  S.  Taylor, 

R.  Martin  Tooker,  M.D., 

E.  B.  Thomas,  M.D.,  . 

L.  D.  CORTRIGHT, 

H.  M.  Chapin,  Preset  Hahn. 
Hahn.  Life  Ins.  Co., 
C.  C.  White,  M.D.,    . 
A.  Shepherd,  M.D., 
R.  B.  Woodward,  M.D., 

B.  F.  LUKENS, 

H.  Ring,  M.D., 


26  West  Third  st,  Cincinnati. 

59  East  Fifth  st,  " 

119  West  Ninth  St.,  " 

Hahn.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Life  Ins.  Co., 


(( 


(4 


.  47  East  State  st,  Columbus. 
.    Sharon  av.,  Glendale. 

Somerset 
Sidney. 
Urbana. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


J.  Wesley  Allen,  M.D., 
J.  H.  P.  Frost,  M.D., 
Benj.  Becker,  M.D.,    . 
H.  R.  Fretterhof,  M  D., 
C.J.  Wendt,  M.D.,      . 
E.  A  Farrixgton,  M.D., 
H.  N.  Gl'ekxsev,  M.D., 
S  Jones  Garber,    . 
H.  J.  Lombard,  M  D.,  . 
S.  Pancoast, 
Thos.  P  Sargent, 
John  Sellers, 
William  Sellers, 
E  Tietze,  M  D  ,    . 
W.  Williamson,  M.D., 
Drs.  Cote  <S:  Rousseau,     . 
W.  R.  CniLDs,  M.D.,    . 
J.  H.  McClelland,  M.D., 
Walter  F.  Edmondson,  M.D., 
B.  R.  Pratt,  M  D.,      . 
S.  R.  Rittenhouse,  M.D., 
E.  H.  Spooner,  M.D., 
Chas  a.  Ste\ens,  M.D., 
Stephen  P.  I)aulin(;ton, 


Emma  st, 
.  Main  st, 


Altoona. 

Bethlehem. 

Cressona. 

Newville. 

New  Brighton. 

Philadelphia. 


1616  Mt  Vernon  st, 

1423  Chestnut  st., 

1329  Spring  Garden  st , 

121 1  Spruce  st, 

917  Arch  st, 

3205  Baring  st, 

3301  Arch  st , 

1S19  Vine  st, 

636  N.  23  rd  st , 

29  X.  II  th  st , 

Penn  st,  Pittsburgh 


it 


316  Penn  St., 
332  Penn  st, 


(( 


(i 


(I 
Reading. 

Franklin  av.,  Scranton. 

West  Chester. 
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TENNESSEE. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Ballard,  . 
Henry  Sheffield,  M.D., 


Nashville. 
21  South  Vine  St.,         " 


TEXAS. 


W.  M.  Mercer,  M.D., 
P.  P.  Cluff,  M.D., 


Galveston. 
Harrisburg. 


VERMONT. 


S.  H.  COLBURN,  M.D  , 


Northfield. 


WISCONSIN. 


Angell,  M.D., 


E.  WiLLARD  Clark,  M.D., 

M.  F.  Page,  M.D., 

M.  D.  CoE,  M.D., 

Drs.  W.  W.  &  D.  W.  Day, 

Chas.  C.  Olmstead,  M.D 

Henry  Pearce,  M.D., 

Taber,  M.D., 

Uriel  Farmin,  M.D , 

DWIGHT    SiLLIMAN,  M.D., 

J.  C  Burbank,  M  D., 
H.  P.  Gatchell,  M  D., 
L.  £.  Ober,  M.D., 

C.  L.  Hart,  M.D., 
P.  Moor, 

D.  K.  Mabie,     . 
J.  Bull,  M.D., 

Gilbert  Shepard,  M.D., 


College  St.,  Appleton 


a 


Pleasant  St.,  Beloit. 
Barstow  st,  Eau  Claire. 
Division  st,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Green  Bay. 

Hevinsville. 

Hingham,  Sheboygan  Co. 

Hudson. 
River  st,  Janesville. 

Kenosha. 

LaCrosse. 

Madison. 

Neeuah. 

Onion  River. 

Rio,  Columbia  Co. 

Trempeleau. 


FOREIGN. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


Joseph  Jarvis,  M.D., 

C.  T.  Campbell,  M.D., . 

R.  W.  Behan, 

P.  Bender,  M.D., 

T.  H.  Dunn,        .... 

Hon.  G.  Irvine,  M.D.,  Solicitor-General     . 


Kingston. 
Clarence  St.,  London. 
7  Fabrique  st,  Qiiebec. 


Peter  st, 


(( 


u 


u 
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Racey,  M.D., 


G.  Wood, 
Robert  Baldwin, 
Hon.  M.  C.  Cameron, 
F.  W.  Grant,      . 
John  Hall,  M.D  ,     . 
Jno.  Turner, 
J.  W.  G.  Whitney,  . 


Qiiebec, 


n 


1 6  Carlton  st,  Toronto. 
146  Duke  st,         " 
7  Sultan  st, 
33  Richmond  st. 


(( 


(i 


ITALY. 


B.  Dadia,  M.D., 


3  Providenza  St.,  Turin. 


ENGLAND. 

S.  CoMPSTON,  (20  copies) 

.              . 

London. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Powell, 

... 

(( 

E.  H.  Ruddock,  M.D  ,    . 

.              . 

• 

W.  Humfreys, 

... 

Hereford. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hayle, 

•              . 

Rochdale 

Dr.  Lawder,  . 

... 
IRELAND. 

Rvde. 

J.  A.  Ray, 


Dublin. 


LANE  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  CENTER 
STANFORD,  CALIF.  94305 


